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A REVIEW OF SERVICES FOR CHILDREN IN CARE IN THE UK SINCE 
1945 AND A COMPARISON WITH THE SITUATION IN JERSEY 


AIMS AND STRUCTURE OF THE PAPER 


The purpose of this paper is to chart historical developments in children’s services in 
the UK since the end of World War II and to compare what has happened in Jersey 
with the situation elsewhere, especially England. 


It is a maxim of historians that we can only understand the present state of affairs by 
analysing our history. But there are several ways of doing this: one is to discuss 
changes using a time-line composed of important milestones and a second is to draw 
out general trends, in this case with regard to social work policy and practice with 
children in need. Both methods will be used in this paper. 


Once the history (Part 1) has been charted, the policy/practice trends (Part 2) will be 
identified. For each historical period, a comparison will be drawn between legislation 
and guidance in the UK and in Jersey. 


PART 1 
Milestones in the Development of Children’s Services in the UK since 1945 


Introduction 


1. The interaction between the factors influencing childcare policy and practice, 
such as conviction, war, the media, research, legislation and professional 
development, is complexi. A force for change in one situation, such as radical 
legislation that imposes a new activity on professionals, can hold things back 
in other circumstances, such as when legislation lags behind public opinion. 
Thus, the factors affecting change are radical and reactionary at different 
times, a situation that has to be borne in mind in any history of social policy. 


2. Two other notes of caution have to be sounded before commencing. The 
United Kingdom comprises four countries and there are differences in 
legislation, administrative arrangements and professional structures. 
Obviously a four-fold review of every point would be cumbersome and 
unnecessary as the general aims of services are similar. Nevertheless, there are 
some important differences in the history of services. Scotland, for instance, 
operated a poor law system that was different from that elsewhere, had a 
different education system and a high rate of fostering (around 75% in 1948) 
for children in care. Also, the Scottish Office as a single government 
department was able to introduce change more easily than was possible in 
England, so setting a continuing tradition of reforms coming from central 
government rather than from practitioners or researchers. Differences in the 
administration and details of services continue, the most significant of which 
is the use of child hearings rather than courts to make decisions and the ability 
of the local panel, whose members comprise a mixture of lay and professional 


people, to specify where a child should live, irrespective of the 
recommendations of professionals. There is rarely disagreement but this did 
create a problem in Fife in the 1990s when the director of children’s services 
refused to implement the panel’s decision to send a boy to a boarding school 
that he thought was abusive. This led to a judicial inquiry that upheld the 
panel’s legal right. In addition to this difference, the age of criminal 
responsibility is set at eight rather than 10 as in England and Wales, gay and 
lesbian couples were barred from fostering until 2009 and there is a 
sympathetic view of residential care whose work is supported by a 
government-funded research institute". 


In Northern Ireland the implementation of the Children’s Order of 1995 made 
the child care system very similar to that of post-1989 Children Act England 
and Wales. However, the administration has long been marked by a much 
closer relationship between children’s services and the local Health Board(s) — 
there is currently a single Health Board making the whole country like one 
large UK local authority. 


Secondly, few statistics seem to be available on children receiving services in 
Jersey and there are no authorities in the UK that offer a comparison in terms 
of size and socioeconomic characteristics. The nearest equivalent would be a 
district council but information is not published at this level. There are some 
small authorities in Wales and Scotland but none appear to have social and 
economic contexts similar to Jersey. All of this makes interpretation and 
comparison difficult but some forecast can be made. 


With regard to children in need, the annual government survey shows that in 
England on March 31* 2013 378,000 children were receiving a service and 
52,000 were subject to a care plan. Rates varied from 785 per 10,000 children 
in poor areas to 154 in the more prosperous ones. Just over a quarter (26%) of 
the children were aged under five and 30% were aged 10-15. During the 
financial year 2012-13, there were 593,000 referrals, 441,500 of whom 
received an initial assessment and 232,700 of whom were the subject of a 
child protection investigation (Section 47). 


With regard to looked-after children, in England, there were 68,000 children 
in care on March 31* 2013, a rate of 6.0 per 1,000 under 18s living in the area 
(this rate tends to be higher in deprived areas, although the association 
between these rates and measured need is not particularly strong). Of these, 
55% were male, 78% were white British, 6% were aged under 1, 19% 1-4, 
19% 5-9, 36% 10-15 and 20% sixteen or over. The reasons for care were: 
abuse and/or neglect 62%, child’s disability 3%, parental illness 4%, family 
under acute stress 9%, family dysfunctional 14%, unacceptable behaviour 2% 
and absent parent 5%. Legally, 59% were on care orders (42% full, 17% 
interim) and 29% were in care under voluntary arrangements. The rest were 
freed for adoption or subject to a placement order. 


Each year in England, around 28,000 children enter and leave care. Of those 
coming into care in 2012/3, just over half (53%) were male and 73% white 
British. Their ages were: 21% under one, 20% 1-4, 17% 5-9, 30% 10-15, and 


12% sixteen or over. Reasons for admission were abuse and/or neglect 56%, 
child’s disability 3%, parental illness 4%, family under acute stress 10%, 
family dysfunction 18%, unacceptable behaviour 3% and absent parent 7%. 


These surveys suggest that the number of children receiving a service at any 
one time is about five or six times the number of those in care. So, applying 
these rates to Jersey, it would be expected that about 600 children in need 
would be receiving a service at any one time and that about 90 of them would 
be looked after. In the course of a year, the figures would be about 950 for 
children in need with about 40 coming into and leaving care. 


Having identified the difficulties of the exercise and set the context for the 
discussion, the time-line of legislation will be charted. 


The situation prior to 1948 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Until 1919 the poor law responsibilities for children were vested in the Local 
Government Board centrally and the numerous poor law guardians locally. 
With the creation of the Ministry of Health that year, responsibilities were 
passed to the new department and the LGB disappeared. 


Throughout the latter part of the 19 century the Home Office was responsible 
for the registration and inspection of the industrial schools and reformatories 
most of which had been set up after the 1850s by philanthropic bodies, almost 
all religious. After 1889 (Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act), it was 
responsible for the Fit Person Order system. As the term implies, a fit person 
was anyone considered suitable by the court to assume responsibility for a 
child judged to be in need of care and protection. However, from the start few 
private individuals were nominated and children were mostly committed to the 
care of corporate bodies, initially mostly the voluntary children’s societies, 
such as Barnardo’s, but increasingly the Poor Law authorities. However, the 
1889 Act specified that the fit person had to be a named individual and this 
requirement sat uncomfortably with commitment to an organisation. Dr. 
Barnardo himself especially disliked the idea of being held individually 
responsible rather than the organisation. Hence, five years later the legislation 
was amended such that a corporate body could be regarded as a ‘fit person’. 
Later, there was a Home Office Children’s Branch that appointed inspectors 
and kept the statistics. 


The Children Act 1908 was another important milestone but is only relevant to 
this history in that it widened the disposals available to magistrates to deal 
with young offenders. It provided alternatives to placement in industrial 
schools or prison custody, options that were further extended by the Probation 
of Offenders Act that soon followed and instigated community supervision. It 
is important to note, however, that these changes were not all progressive - 
another possibility was whipping. 


The next important change came in 1930 (The Local Government Act 1929) 
with the replacement of the hundreds of local boards of poor law guardians by 
local authority public assistance committees. These administered the poor law 


that included provision for the care of separated children. This change 
involved a major administrative reorganisation, for example the London 
County Council took over responsibilities from 25 groups of Poor Law 
guardians. Centrally, the Ministry of Health remained responsible for this as 
well as for the oversight of private fostering and private nurseries under the 
child life protection legislation, functions that fell to the medical officers of 
health and their staff locally. 


14. Thereafter came the 1933 Children and Young Persons Act. It specified 
(Section 96(1)) that when children were committed to the care of the local 
authority on a fit person order, the county councils and county boroughs had 
to discharge their responsibilities through their Education Committees and not 
their Public Assistance Committees that administered the Poor Law. This 
reflected certain long-standing tensions between the Home Office (with 
overall responsibility for committed children) and the Ministry of health that 
oversaw the administration of the Poor Law. Furthermore, the Home Office 
had responsibility for the juvenile courts. One of the points of tension between 
the two central government departments was the respective roles of 
institutional and foster care. The Ministry of Health was markedly uneasy 
about the encouragement of foster care, believing that it provided insufficient 
protection for children against exploitation and misuse. The Home Office on 
the other hand, was much more enthusiastic about foster care and saw to it that 
the regulations associated with the 1933 Act required children subject to fit 
person orders to be boarded-out unless there were good reasons why that 
should not happen. 


15. Other changes concerned the constitution and powers of the juvenile courts. 
The industrial schools were renamed approved schools (approved by the 
Home Office) and certain changes were introduced concerning the ages and 
duration of committals to these institutions, such as imposing a three-year 
maximum on how long children could be kept in an approved school. 


16. So, by 1939 the government departments responsible for ‘child care’ were the 
Home Office and the Ministry of Health — but not Education. Locally, 
however, there were the public health committees, the public assistance 
committees and the education committees — all responsible to the parent local 
authority and its elected members. 


17. In the context of the post-war enthusiasm for social reform, and especially the 
dismantling of the poor law, this untidy legal and administrative arrangement 
soon became the subject of outside scrutiny and the services that we see for 
children in care, or looked-after children as they are now called, today reflect 
the far reaching legislation of 1948. 


1948-63 
The Children Act 1948 


18. A major review of services for children was underway in the last years of the 
Second World War and the outcomes of this, the 1946 Curtis Report in 
England and the Clyde report in Scotland", provided the framework for the 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


new legislation. The need for reform was also highlighted by the death of a 
foster child (Dennis O’Neill) from physical abuse and malnutrition in January 
1945. The Monkton Inquiry“ into the circumstances surrounding Dennis’s 
death revealed poor placement selection and supervision and raised general 
questions about the wisdom of placing children a long way from home (90 
miles in Dennis’s case), the lack of expert staff (the home area education 
department had few people knowledgeable about foster care) and the selection 
of foster parents (Dennis was on a fit person order, placed on a small farm and 
was expected to muck out). 


The 1948 Act brought together three strands of provision for children who 
could not live with their families because their close relatives were unable or 
unwilling to look after them. This provision was being administered locally by 
public assistance committees (poor law), education and health. The Act 
ordered the setting up of a Children’s Committee and the appointment of a 
Children’s Officer in every local authority. In most cases, a separate 
Children’s Department was created, but this was not a legal requirement and 
in some authorities the service remained in the clerks’ department while in 
some smaller ones facilities were shared, as between Cornwall and the Isles of 
Scilly. 


An especially important aspect of this change was that it moved 
responsibilities for child care out of the other local departments into a separate 
specialist one. With the abolition of the poor law, child care was no longer 
associated with stigma and issues associated with cash benefits and matters to 
do with care became separated. It did not, however, repeal the 1933 Act which 
continued to operate in parallel until 1969 with children committed by a fit 
person order under the 1933 Act placed in Children’s Departments. 


The 1948 Act maintained the distinction first introduced in 1889 by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act that allowed the local poor law authorities to pass a 
resolution to assume parental rights over children already in care. There had to 
be a good reason — usually that the child would be endangered if returned 
home — but the guardians did not have to seek the court’s permission. It was 
an administrative procedure. Parents could seek to have the resolution 
withdrawn, but they had to bring their case to court and then the court decided 
whether or not the order should stand. 


This provision meant that the guardians, later the pubic assistance committees, 
then the children’s departments and finally the social services departments 
could keep a child in care against the wishes of the parent(s). This procedure 
was not abolished until the 1989 Children Act. 


This parental rights resolution could only be applied to children who were in 
care on a ‘voluntary’ basis. Those on fit person orders could be kept in care 
against parental wishes in any case, although there were provisions for 
applications for the discharge of the orders. 


Interestingly, despite bids from the Ministries of Health and Education, the 
Home Office was nominated as the government department responsible for the 


25. 


26. 


275 


management and oversight of the newly established children's departments in 
England and Wales. However, it was the Treasury that held the purse strings; 
it settled the rate support grants to local authorities and the children’s 
committee had then to battle for its share of the pot. There was no money 
ringed fenced for children’s services coming into local authorities. The Home 
Office soon produced guidance (although not a huge amount by today’s 
standards) and extended the size and role of the inspectorate. Requirements 
were imposed on professionals by means of statutory orders, rules and 
regulations which carried the same legal authority as the Act. These covered 
areas such as court procedures and the conduct of residential and foster homes. 
They not only specified correct behaviour but also reflected a diminution in 
the absolute power of parents to decide what was best for their child. 
Guidance, memoranda and circulars that did not have statutory power were 
also issued, although there was no equivalent of what is termed ‘statutory 
guidance’ that has recently appeared alongside new legislation. 


Within these limits, officials and carers were fairly free to act as they thought 
best for children. Caseloads were large in the 1940s and 50s, usually around 
50 but sometimes as high as 70, and there was only moderate supervision of 
staff by today’s standards. In rural areas many of the boarding-out officers 
worked alone. They took children to their own homes, accommodated them in 
emergencies, transported them in their cars, gave them money from their own 
pocket and got them up for school. There had been numerous scandals of staff 
abusing children in the nineteenth century and in the 1940s and 50s there were 
incidents related to the harsh regimes (but not abuse) in approved schools, 
such as the Standon Farm murder in 1947 and the Carlton House riot in 1959. 
But, those working as child care officers in the 1950s and 60s who have 
published memoirs or spoken about the ‘old days’ at seminars and conferences 
recall that the possibility of physical or sexual abuse by them or colleagues 
never crossed their minds and none of them could recall a single incident let 
alone an inquiry. One reason for this was that the overriding concern was the 
neglect rather than the abuse of children. 


Staff in residential homes and schools also had considerable freedom and 
although most behaved responsibly, a few abused their authority by imposing 
made-up treatments (as happened later in the 1980s with Pindown’) or taking 
opportunities to physically and sexually assault the children (as in the 1990s at 
Kincora and Bryn Estyn“, many of these situations only coming to light 
many years after the events. The Home Office greatly valued its work with 
deprived children as it softened its public image of having responsibilities for 
apparently harsher issues like law and order, prisons and immigration. When 
the move of children’s services to another government department was first 
aired in the 1960s, the then Home Secretary, James Callaghan, was reported as 
saying, “We lose children’s services over my dead body”. The child care 
service also benefited at this time from a cross-party agreement that children’s 
services should not be the subject of party political dispute, an arrangement 
that prevailed until the 1970s. 


Although after 1948 these new departments quickly consolidated separate 
strands of work, they had to start from scratch. The new children’s officers 


came from a variety of backgrounds. In the county boroughs, the appointments 
were mostly men who had previously worked as senior managers in Education 
Departments and so were familiar with the workings of local government and 
committee procedures. In the shire counties, many more women were 
appointed and they came from a wider variety of backgrounds; for example 
Frances Drake (Northamptonshire) had been a factory inspector in the Second 
World War“. The smaller authorities tended to have fewer resources In the 
county borough of Dudley (then a county borough in Worcestershire), the first 
office accommodation was a caravan, travel around the borough was by bus 
and the children’s officer’s status within the organisational hierarchy was the 
same as the official responsible for weights and measures. But this contrasted 
with places like Birmingham and Manchester where large and well-endowed 
departments were soon operating. 


Training 


28. 


The Curtis Report had recommended a national programme of training for 
child care work in its Interim Report of March 1946 and opportunities began 
to be created in anticipation of the new Children Act’. Hence the Home 
Office provided full-time courses for graduates at prestigious universities and 
trained them to become what were still termed boarding-out officers, awarding 
them a basic qualification, the Home Office Letter of Recognition. A Central 
Training Council was formed to coordinate all of this in 1947. This 
professionalisation led to a change in name in the 1950s from boarding-out 
officer to child care officer. However, the proportion of staff who were 
qualified remained relatively low (in 1960 28% of child care officers were 
trained) and was lower still for residential staff as at first their training was 
usually the responsibility of the local authority. 


The nature of services 


29; 


The nature of the services varied enormously across local authorities. In some 
areas, such as throughout Scotland, there had been a long tradition of foster 
care but as many of the placements were in the Highlands and Islands, a long 
way from most children’s home area, this must not be assumed to have been a 
good thing. Elsewhere the new departments inherited run down former 
orphanages and workhouse buildings. The Second World War meant that 
maintenance had been neglected and building materials for renovation were 
scarce. Residential care, therefore, comprised a mixture of establishments 
from small family group homes run by a married couple who, with domestic 
help, looked after half a dozen children in a quasi-family setting, often in two 
council houses knocked into one, to institutions with as many as 50 residents. 
In 1964, the proportion of children in residential care living in children’s 
homes in England and Wales that were registered for more than 12 residents 
was 66% but this had fallen to 47% by 1969. The rate remained stable in the 
1970s because of the incorporation of larger establishments, such as former 
approved schools, and was 52% for England in 1988, However, there was then 
a dramatic fall to 13% in 1995 and 9% in 2000 confirming the general demise 
of the large institution. In 2013, out of the 1,718 registered homes for children 
in England, only four are licensed to accommodate more than 20 children. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


The numbers in care at any one time settled in the 1950s and 60s to about 
70,000 in the UK with around 30,000 annual admissions and departures. But 
there were marked differences in the proportion of all local children who were 
in care and in how they were dealt with. In England, rates in care ranged from 
around three per 1,000 children in prosperous areas to 27 in poor ones. 
Similarly, in 1964, the overall fostering rate in England was 48% but this 
varied from 78% in East Suffolk to 30% in Worcester. A study seeking to 
explain this difference found that in each local authority the child care officers 
accepted without criticism the policy prevailing in their authority, that is high 
use of foster care in one and high use of residential care in the other, 
indicating a lack of informed consensus or a wider vision about what was best 
for separated children*. When Oxfordshire applied for central funds to open a 
residential reception centre for eight children in 1952, the Home Office replied 
that the number was far too small and, in any case, was not enough for a 
football team. 


How does the situation described for the UK compare with that in Jersey? The 
following table compares legislation and major publications in each place* and 
some observations are added (in italics) by the authors, although it must be 
emphasised that they are not trained lawyers. 


The full texts of the key legislation and supporting documents, such as rules, 
regulations and guidance, are provided in Appendix Three. 


Year 


UK Jersey 


1948 


Children and Young Persons Children and Young Persons Act 
Act 1933 in force and continues 1933 in force from 1935 by Order in 


Council 
Provision for young offenders 
Registration and inspection of Deals with: 
voluntary homes Offending 
Placement in a residential 
Children Act 1948 establishment 
Employment 


Amalgamated three strands of 
provision 

Children’s officers and 
committees appointed 

Central Training Council 
established 

Duty of local authorities specified 
Standards of treatment of children 
in care 

Rules re contributions to 
maintenance 

Operation of voluntary homes and 
organisations 

Child life protection 
Administrative and financial 


Court proceedings 
Provision of remand homes and 
approved schools 


(No apparent requirement to board out 
or use fit person orders 
No mention of Borstals) 


Loi (1940) sur la Protection de 
Venfance 


Regulation of foster carers’ duties and 
powers 


(Provides monitoring of children under 


10 


provision 


Children Act 1948: 
Memorandum by the Home 
Office on the main provisions of 
the Act affecting voluntary homes 
and voluntary organisations in 
England and Wales: the Act 
designed to ensure that ‘all 
deprived children shall have an 
upbringing likely to make them 
sound and happy citizens and 
shall have all the chances, 
educational and vocational, of 
making a good start in life which 
are open to children in normal 
homes’ 


14 in foster care; age is 18 in England 
and Wales Child Life Protection 
legislation 

Nothing on the regulation of private 
nurseries 

Process of assuming parental rights 
same as 1948 Section 2 in England and 
Wales, i.e. by administrative fiat) 


Adoption of Children Law 1947 


Defines infant as under aged 
20 

Approval of adopters 

Birth family’s consent 
Wishes of child 

Financial liability 


(Were there any war orphans in 
Jersey; they were an important group 
in the UK? 

Article 5 on maintenance: this was 
abandoned in England and Wales with 
end of poor law but continued in 
Scotland until 1970s. In Catholic 
European countries, it extends to 
relatives, especially grand parents) 


1949 

1950 

1951 The Administration of 
Children’s Homes Regulations 
Memorandum on the Conduct 
of Children’s Homes (Home 
Office) 

1952 Children and Young Persons 
(Amendment) Act 

1953 

1954 

1955 Boarding out of Children 
Regulations revised and extended 
accompanied by the 
Memorandum on the Boarding 
out of Children regulations (Home 
Office) 

1956 

1957 Jersey Law: Modification of the 


11 


1933 Act 
Adopters receive benefit of any 
insurance policies on the child 
(This was a major issue in the UK with 
respect to private fostering as it was 
thought to encourage baby farming 
and deaths. The 1908 Children Act 
banned foster parents from insuring 
the life of their foster child) 
Adoption of Children Amendment 
(Jersey) Law 
1958 Adoption Act 1958 
Tightened regulations on third 
party adoptions 
Registered agencies 
More formal process 
1959 Adoption of Children (Amendment 
No. 2) (Jersey) Law 1959 
1960 
1961 Adoption (Jersey) Law 
Concept of protected child 
Duty on Education Committee to 
promote the well-being of protected 
children 
Inspection of premises 
Power to remove child in emergency 
Restriction on removal of infants for 
adoption outside the British Islands 
1962 Adoption rules 
1963-69 


The 1963 Children Act 


33. 


One major weakness of the 1948 legislation was that the children’s department 
could only spend money on children once they were in care. The children’s 
officers (now formed into an Association) and the growing profession of child 
care officers came to realise that this was a serious limitation and that more 
could be done to prevent admissions or to avoid bringing children to court. 
But the situation was that an expenditure on prevention was vulnerable to 


surcharge by the district auditor. 
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34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


A change came in the 1963 Children Act which allowed local authorities to 
devote resources to prevent children from coming into care, thus broadening 
the remit of children’s officers and laying the foundations for community care 
and family support that are characteristic of current practice. 


This was an enormously important turning point that enlarged the tasks of 
children’s departments. Of course, things did not just develop out of nothing 
and there were antecedents for this type of activity in the voluntary sector; the 
Family Service Units for example, a Quaker charity, employed staff to work in 
the homes of families under stress and join in the washing up and nappy 
changing. 


The enthusiasm with which the new opportunities were taken up varied across 
local authorities. Some expanded but as extra money was not automatically 
made available to employ new staff, it depended on the local allocations 
within the overall financial budget, so the new work sometimes had to be 
shared among existing child care officers, causing some to complain that it 
diluted the resources that could be given to the children in care. There was 
also no special training offered. Nevertheless, the 1963 Act produced a major 
shift in priorities as well as administrative reorganisation and expansion. 


Despite the consolidation of services for children in care, provision for the 
physically disabled and those with learning and behavioural difficulties were 
still largely separate, although such children did come in to care if families 
broke down. Education departments ran a range of special schools and local 
authority public health departments provided for the mentally handicapped, 
alongside a tranche of specialist provision for children with special needs run 
by voluntary agencies, although this declined rapidly post-1948. There were, 
however, some significant changes, such as a big fall and eventual 
disappearance in the use of residential nurseries reflecting the attention paid to 
the work of Bowlby, Tizard*' and others on the detrimental effects of 
institutional care for the very young. Also, the placement of disabled children 
in what were called sub-normality hospitals was coming under scrutiny 
following the publication of influential books like Erving Goffman’s Asylums 
and Maureen Oswin’s The Lonely Hours*". These establishments were often 
huge, almost self-contained mini-towns with their own farms and gardens, and 
provided life-long care for children with what would now be termed learning 
difficulties or severe physical disabilities, as well for teenage girls defined as 
‘morally defective’ in view of their becoming pregnant. 


It was young offenders who gave the Labour Party in the 1960s a focus for 
setting the trend to incorporate different groups of children in need into a 
single legal and administrative system. Before 1969, young offenders had 
been dealt with by a process of supervision in the community (provided by 
both children’s and probation departments, depending on local policies) 
leading for the recalcitrant (and for a few other groups such as persistent 
truants) to an order issued by magistrates for placement in an approved school, 
followed if this failed by a Borstal sentence for older teenagers. 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Approved schools were mixed in terms of management: most were voluntary 
establishments run by the large charities, such as Barnardo’s, the Salvation 
Army or the Rainer Foundation, or were run by a plethora of religious groups, 
such as orders of nuns and brothers and although largely funded by the Home 
Office (who carried out inspectorate responsibilities), they had their own 
managers. The Home office provided a Handbook for Managers of Approved 
Schools (1951) which dealt with a wide range of topics including punishment 
and appointment of staff. 


By 1970, some were or had become the responsibility of local authorities. 
Around 10,000 children, 90% of whom were persistent male property (i.e. 
theft and burglary as opposed to violent crimes) offenders and 10% girls 
classed as in ‘moral danger’ because of their ‘sexual promiscuity’, were 
placed there at any one time. Most of the boys’ schools had about 60 residents, 
those for girls were smaller, and stays often lasted for about two years", 


The 1964 Labour government argued that these young people were, to use the 
language of the time, ‘deprived’ as well as possibly ‘depraved’ and needed 
more caring approaches. An opportunity to seek reform was seized in 1968 by 
the Home Secretary (Roy Jenkins) following revelations of excessive caning 
that broke Home Office regulations at Court Lees School in Surrey. The 
subsequent inquiry and dismissal of the headmaster greatly reduced the use of 
corporal punishment in approved schools but did not ban it because it was still 
legal in ordinary schools (see: Administration of Punishment at Court Lees 
Approved School, Report of Inquiry by Mr. Edward Brian Gibbons QC, 1967, 
Cmnd. 3367). This proved to be something of a challenge to those heads and 
religious orders, such as the De La Salle Brothers, who valued physical 
chastisement as an integral part of their educational philosophy. Having won 
this battle (there was a similar row when he overturned a magistrate’s sentence 
for an inmate in Rochester Borstal to be birched), Jenkins laid plans to 
integrate the schools into the wider local authority residential provision 
available for children, a policy continued by his Conservative successor Sir 
Keith Joseph. 


By the mid-1970s, all residential homes for children were called community 
homes and the former approved schools and some others which had facilities 
for education became known as community homes with education on the 
premises (CHEs and CHEPs in Wales). Most subsequently closed as services 
were reorganised and their provision came to be seen as isolated from wider 
social work, ineffective in providing what was needed and expensive to run. In 
Scotland they became List D schools. They remained unaltered for some time 
in Northern Ireland. In England and Wales, the need for a special residential 
order issued by magistrates was abolished and placement choice became a 
professional decision. 


What is also important is that some politicians and magistrates saw this 
change as ‘going soft on delinquency’, thus threatening the consensus to keep 
child care out of party politics and the policy of separating juvenile 
delinquents from care cases. A change in the central administration of services 
was also questioned. In 1971, responsibilities for all children in care, including 
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young offenders in care, passed from the Home Office to the newly 
established Department of Health and Social Security, itself an amalgamation 
of two departments. Some critics expressed concern that the DHSS seemed to 
have a much weaker ‘law and order’ agenda than the Home Office. Similarly, 
in local authorities, child care became the responsibility of the newly formed 
social services departments that were introduced in 1971 following the 
recommendation of the 1968 Seebohm Report. These departments had a huge 
brief that included responsibility not only for children but also for the elderly 
and disabled. 


The prevailing research interest in the late 1960s and early 1970s was on the 
effects of different residential regimes and a belief that results would vary for 
each type. But follow-up studies of re-offending rates among young offenders 
found more similarities than differences and concluded that most of the anti- 
social behaviour could be explained by other background variables. Until then, 
the Home Office had encouraged some experimental approaches, one of which 
was the ‘short, sharp, shock’ (a term borrowed from The Mikado) provided by 
detention centres and another the setting up of therapeutic communities, 
inspired by the Henderson Hospital model, at two former approved schools, 
Peper Harow and the Cotswold Community. These were transformed into 
something quite different from the old approved schools. The community of 
boys (they were both single-sex) and staff was seen as an essential part of the 
‘treatment’. Priority was given to communal meetings, where an individual’s 
behaviour was discussed by the whole group, and to customised therapy for 
each individual. The provision was marked by a relaxed regime, supportive 
staff-pupil relations, good food, comfortable furnishing and opportunities to 
pursue personal interests, especially the arts“. But the history of these 
initiatives is typical of much child care: they had a belief based on a sensible 
theory but adopted a somewhat superior stance to the rest of the system and 
eschewed proper evaluation, preferring to rely on qualitative case studies. 
Sadly, lack of evidence to justify their high fees meant that they have 
struggled to survive economic downturns and reductions in local authority 
funding. However, a few establishments, such as the Caldecott Community 
and The Mulberry Bush continue to offer a specialist service for severely 
harmed children. 


Further politicisation occurred in the mid to late 1970s with regard to race and 
ethnicity. It began in the approved schools that ran regimes based on a white 
working class culture in a context of full employment; that meant that boys did 
not swear in front of women, got up punctually for work, paid their mothers 
for their keep etc. In the late 1960s, schools serving the London and 
Birmingham regions began to admit large numbers of older African-Caribbean 
youths brought up by grandparents in the West Indies before joining their 
parents in England. Their demands and behaviour challenged the old order. 
For example, some wanted to retain their Rasta hairstyles and had different 
values and cultural expressions with regard to such things as punctuality and 
ways of showing respect to officials. All this began to challenge the 
fundamental values of the regimes. Indeed, the issue of cultural tolerance was 
to explode later in the decade when black social workers and birth families 
began to demand same race placements in foster care and adoption. 
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Nevertheless, it took a long time for the issues of ethnicity to be addressed; for 
example information about the ethnic backgrounds of looked-after children 
was not collected by the Department of Health until 2001. 


These tensions were not restricted to child care. In society generally the 1970s 
saw growing inter-generational differences and declining religious 
observance, with compulsory church attendance removed as a requirement 
from the regulations governing foster and residential care. In residential care, 
it led to less emphasis on reform and re-socialisation to a moral ideal and more 
to an orientation to areas in which the outcomes have immediate practical use, 
such as educational achievement, social skills and coping strategies in terms of 
finding work and accommodation. As one Scottish List D school head said at 
the national conference in 1972, “With two million unemployed, I’m not 
worried that my boys can’t play the flute”. Proselytisation and reformist zeal 
had been significant in the past but were swept away by the force and speed of 
these social changes. Even the British public schools had to refine their long- 
standing belief in the merits of muscular Christianity. 


The history of the approved schools provides a good example of a sea change 
in the influences on policy and practice. There was a concern about rising 
costs and a generally anti-institutional ethos across the developed world and 
for the first time the adverse effects of institutionalisation (institutional 
neurosis) were being charted. This had been suspected by the Curtis 
Committee who noted that many of the children in the places they visited were 
‘touch hungry’ and ‘desperate for attention’. In 1961, Erving Goffman wrote a 
provocative book on US mental health hospital care that described in broad 
terms the symptom of institutionalisation but these were categorised by the 
English psychiatrist Russell Barton into a recognisable clinical condition*’. He 
charted the defects and disabilities in social skills shown by people who had 
spent a long time in institutions cut off from the outside world, such as mental 
hospitals and prisons, and later extended to the armed forces, staff in boarding 
schools and religious orders. Such people are unable to exert independence 
and responsibility to the extent that they cannot cope with life outside the 
institution, even with simple things like cooking, laundry and self-care, let 
alone more complex aspects of life such living independently or establishing 
and maintaining relationships. 


In addition, specific studies were conducted to a high scientific level (i.e. 
randomised controlled trials). One that was especially influential was the 
Home Office Research Unit’s report, Residential Treatment and its Effects on 
Juvenile Delinquency*’'. The research randomly allocated boys to two 
contrasting regimes at Kingswood Approved School in Bristol, one a 
therapeutic community and the other a traditional training programme. It 
found similar rates of re-offending for both groups. In 1978/9, the Government 
thus agreed a policy shift and huge resources were devoted to community 
alternatives for young offenders called ‘intermediate treatment’. It was 
inspired by the closing of all reform institutions for juveniles in 
Massachusetts, although the British version sometimes included a short 
residential experience as part of the programme. 
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Alternatives to residential care also developed for other groups, such as people 
with disabilities who were able to live at home and attend day centres. Family 
centres also opened across the country, often run by voluntary associations. 
There were two main types vi: those to which children at risk of harm were 
referred for the purpose of family support, safeguarding and administering 
access arrangements, and those that offered a range of facilities to every 
family in the local community — open all hours, everyone welcome. There was 
no reliable research to evaluate the effects of either type of provision and as 
they are a targeted service in terms of clients and location, have been easy 
candidates for cuts and have opened and closed with considerable frequency. 
There has also been a lively debate between the ‘helping families in a non- 
stigmatising way’ argument versus one that raises fears about the dangers of 
‘congregating people with problems’. 


But interestingly the application of psychological research did not always lead 
to positive change, as is illustrated by the history of residential observation 
and assessment centres. The Curtis Committee (1946) had endorsed the idea 
of providing reception centres for children coming into care, seeing them as 
the corner stone of the new service, and supported the prevailing 
psychological perspective that emphasised the benefits of a multi-disciplinary 
assessment to inform future plans. Reception centres were thus seen as a 
keystone of new provision as they could help children settle, assess their needs 
and move them on to somewhere suitable. But as more difficult adolescents, 
some of whom who would previously have been accommodated in remand 
homes, began to enter care following the changes introduced by the 1969 
Children and Young Persons Act (implemented in 1971), a new set of 
establishments was needed and observation and assessment centres were 
opened across the country. These offered a six to eight week assessment 
leading to a placement decision. But criticisms of this arrangement soon arose: 
the setting was too artificial for an accurate assessment, it introduced an 
unnecessary placement change, eight weeks out of school destroyed children’s 
education and, most devastating of all, nearly all of the final placement 
decisions could have been predicted on entry. Also, what was recommended 
could not always be realised. So, no sooner had these centres been established 
— they accommodated 5,300 children at their peak in the early 1980s — than 
they began to be run down (only 700 residents in 1995) and by 1998 had 
actually disappeared as a placement category in the government’s annual child 
care statistics. A parallel decline also occurred in the old approved schools 
where between 1978 and 1990, three quarters of the 100 or so schools closed. 


Year 


UK Jersey 


1963 


Children and Young Persons Act 1963 


Allowed expenditure to prevent admissions to 
care 


Parents no loner able to bring a child to court 
as beyond control 
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Age of criminal responsibility raised to 10 
1964 
1965 Boarding-out of Children (Amendment) | Adoption (Jersey) Law 
Regulations 1955 
Deals with adoption orders 
made outside Jersey 
1966 
1967 
1968 Seebohm Report 
Integration of children’s services into social 
services departments 
Social Work Scotland Act 
Set up the panel system 
1969-89 


The 1969 Children and Young Persons Act 


51. 
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These recommendations for change were incorporated into the 1969 Children 
and Young Persons Act which was fully implemented by the mid-1970s. Apart 
from bringing more young offenders into the care system, it distinguished 
between voluntary care, where parents agree to a child being taken into care, 
the assumption of parental rights by the local authority and replaced ‘fit 
person’ orders with care orders by which a court makes the decision to transfer 
parental rights to a local authority. The Act also redefined the grounds for 
making care orders - abuse and neglect (actual or likely), moral danger, 
beyond control, truancy, offending and matrimonial family problems. 


The important point for practice in England and Wales was that it changed the 
way decisions were made about young offenders who previously would have 
been given an approved school order. It extended to them the arrangement of 
making care orders and a specific 7(7) order was introduced, so handing 
responsibility for care placement decisions from courts to professionals. As 
mentioned earlier, this was not so in Scotland where panels retained that 
power. 


The inclusion in the care system of a large group of young offenders not only 
led to a huge increase in the numbers in care (the in-care population in 
England rose to nearly 100,000 in 1977), but also altered the age distribution 
(over 50% of admissions were over secondary school age). It thus made 
demands on expensive resources. But despite this initial pressure, the care 
system coped and things eased as the young offender cohort aged-out of the 
system. Thereafter, all types of residential care began to decline across the 
country once alternatives had been established. Warwickshire was amongst 
the first to announce the closure of all its facilities in the mid-1990s, although 
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there was a suggestion that its use of special boarding schools increased as a 
result. 


The 1969 Act also set off an important ideological debate about how to deal 
with offenders. In making such children subject to a care order, the link 
between the nature and severity of their crime and what happened to them was 
broken. This had long been an ambition of the Labour Party and was the 
recommendation of the influential report of 1964, Crime: A Challenge to us 
All, prepared by Lord Longford written when the Party was in opposition. It 
reflected a view that the causes of crime were largely social structural rather 
than due to offenders’ weakness of character and that the old system of 
dealing with them was stigmatising and counter productive. 


But lawyers are rarely inactive and concerns soon arose about the new 
perspective on youth offending and court disposals, especially committal to 
care. While few denied the importance of deprivation and poor self-esteem in 
explaining delinquency, the ethical problem was that for the same offence, a 
very deprived child might stay in care for a long period, whereas one from a 
good home might return home quickly or even not be separated at all. The 
Justice for Children movement highlighted this inconsistency vociferously 
during the 1980s** and in 2003 the Labour Government reinstated the old 
system and directed young offenders down a different route, namely to the 
newly established Youth Justice Board. This introduced a more overt tariff 
system based on the nature of the offence and restricted the range of details in 
the young person’s background that should be considered by the court before 
passing sentence. The new Board also took over the employment of probation 
officers who had worked with juveniles as well as the running of former 
prison department facilities for young people and the secure child care units 
that had been run by local authorities. They combined all this provision into 
what became called the ‘secure estate’. 


The 1975 Children Act and rising concerns about child protection 


56. 


Two other concerns bubbled away underneath the furore about offenders. The 
first focused on children who stayed in care for long periods or who had no 
hope of returning home. An influential study published in 1973 by Rowe and 
Lambert, Children who Wait“, identified a group of children who lingered in 
care without plans being made for a stable family placement. Thus, the 
concept of ‘drift’ entered the child care vocabulary and adoption was seen as 
an option for these children; but the process for this was complex and slow. 
The 1975 Act aimed to eliminate ‘drift’ and simplify the process of finding the 
children long-term families by speeding up the process, ‘freeing’ children for 
adoption before a family had been found and widening the activities on which 
money could be spent. It was influenced by the concept of ‘permanence’ 
developed by Tony Maluccio and others in the US. It was also inspired by 
the pioneering work of reformers such as Jane Rowe and Nancy Hazel who 
showed that children previously considered ‘unfosterable’ — adolescents, 
disabled, behaviourally difficult, black children and groups of siblings - could 
be found permanent families if sufficient effort were made. This legislation is 
significant in that it reduced the ability of parents to block adoptions and thus 
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represents a shift from parental rights to the rights of the child. Although little 
used by foster parents, the provision for custodianship — not introduced until 
10 years after the parent Act — offered another option for ‘hard to place’ 
children. 


The second concern was about the protection of children at risk of harm. Just 
as the Dennis O’Neill scandal arose during discussions about changes to 
policy, in 1974 the child care system in the UK was rocked by the death of a 
young girl, Maria Colwell, at the hands of her mother’s violent partner**", 
especially as she had been returned from care to live with her mother after the 
court had discharged the care order. Up until then, people were aware of the 
effects of abuse and neglect and did what they could to prevent it, but 
knowledge was scant and a general rule of optimism prevailed. In addition, in 
the 1940s and 1950s the term ‘child protection’ referred specifically to the 
supervision of children in private foster homes. 


A public inquiry was held into the death of Maria Coldwell. The report was 
critical of the lack of coordination between different health and welfare 
agencies. It recommended establishing formalised inter-agency systems for 
dealing with child abuse. This recommendation was implemented across the 
UK. 


The wider context was also different from today. Up to the 1960s, children 
were smacked at home and beaten at school, violence to women went 
unattended, although it was never socially approved, and sexual assaults often 
went unrecorded, let alone uninvestigated. But although there was a history of 
expressed concern and legislation about abuse, whether in families or in the 
care system, there was no clear process to investigate it and thus responses 
were unpredictable. The NSPCC was the most active voluntary organisation 
but there was no equivalent to the Child Safeguarding Boards that operate 
today. 


There were dozens of inquiries in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries into 
abuse in residential care. The problem was that these never achieved publicity 
in a way they would today, and although the reports exist, they are often 
closed under the 100-year rule because they name children. Hence, it is 
unclear whether the revelations from the 1970s indicate an increase in the 
amount of abuse or changes in responding to it, especially the role of the 
media and investigative journalism. Nevertheless, the Maria Colwell case 
highlighted questions still being debated today. How long should known abuse 
and neglect be allowed to continue? What is the threshold for removing a 
child? What if the mother and child love each other but another family 
member is the abuser? It also set off a process of holding public inquiries that 
now attract considerable media attention. 


New knowledge about the effects of abuse and neglect was also emerging and 
an influential concept from the US in the mid-1970s was the ‘battered baby 
syndrome’ which alerted people, including medical staff, to domestic violence 
as a possible cause of injuries. There was also at this time concern about 
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‘battered wives’ but it was some years before older children and issues such as 
emotional abuse and neglect attracted attention. 


62. Since then, as will be explained, knowledge, tolerance and practice of child 
abuse have changed radically and child protection has risen to dominate 
current thinking, policy and practice“. 

63. When a comparison is made with the situation in Jersey, it can be seen that 
there are parallels with the regard to the 1969 Acts but not the 1975 Act. 

Year UK Jersey 

1969 Children and Young Persons Act 1969 Children (Jersey) Law 

1969 
Repeal of 1933 Children and Young Persons 
Act Repealed 1933 Children 
Amalgamation of children’s departments and Young Persons Act 
into wider social services departments Employment 
New criteria for making care orders in pace | Safeguarding from moral 
of approved school and fit person orders and physical danger 
Professional discretion over placement of Safeguarding powers of 
offenders (not Scotland) the Royal Court 
Young offenders brought into care system Protection of children in 
Closure of approved schools and integration judicial proceedings for 
into residential provision offending 
Opening of O and A centres Powers to deal with 
Children’s Committee oversees service and | serious offenders 
does not make decisions on cases Protection of children in 
Creation of community homes with | family proceedings 
education on the premises Protection of foster 
children 
The Castle Priory Report: Residential | Nurseries and child 
Task in Child Care minders 


The conduct and 
Discusses the training needs of staff and | inspection of voluntary 
optimal staff:child ratios homes 

Duty of committee to 
assume the care of certain 
groups of children 

Role and duty of the 
Treatment of Children in 
Care Committee 
Contributions toward 
maintenance 


(Article 9(5) seems to 
permit corporal 
punishment 

Article 24 is first mention 
of fit person order and 
Article 28 of supervision 
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order 


Article 80 on voluntary 
homes — which voluntary 
organisations were/are 
active in Jersey?) 


Children’s Benefits 
Funds Law 1969 


(In the UK, no special fund 
was allocated, it was up to 
the local authorities to 
fund services from 
domestic rates and rate 
support grants, but there 
were occasional payments 
ultra vires) 


1970 Local Authority (Social Services) Act 1970 | Children Boarding-out 
Order 
Establishment of social service committees 
Creation of directors of social services Recruitment of carers and 
management of 
placements 
(Article 8, visits to foster 
homes from ‘time to time’; 
in the UK intervals are 
specified) 
1971 Children and Young Persons (Definition 
of Independent Visitors) Regulations 1971 
1972 Community Homes Regulations 1972 Children (Amendment) 
Law 
Creation of community homes with 
education in place of approved schools Removal of power to send 
a child to an approved 
school 
1973 
1974 Children (amendment 
no.2) Law 
Creates juvenile appeal 
court 
1975 Children Act 1975 
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Facilitating family placements and adoption 
for children 

Shift from parental rights to rights of the 
child 


1976 


Adoption Act 1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Children (amendment 
no.3) Law 


Replaces ‘detention 
centre’ with ‘young 
offenders centre’ 

Raises age of entry to 21 
Replaces approved school 
order with ‘place of safety’ 
Abolishes prison for under 
18s 


1980 


Child Care Act 1980 


Largely consolidating but tightened 
regulations on private fostering 


Foster Children Act 1980 


Inspection by Social 
Services Inspectors from 
England. 


Ninety-nine 
recommendations made 
for improvement in: 
General policy 
Premises 

Workload 

Staff roles 
Monitoring and case 
reviews 

Fostering 

Adoption 

Child Abuse 

Day care for under 5s 
School attendance 
Juvenile delinquency 
Residential provision 
Haut de la Garenne 
Staff development 


1981 


1982 


Boarding-out of Children (Amendment 
Regulations) 1982 


1983 


1984 


Short Report on Children in Care 
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1985 


1986 


Highlighted domestic violence as a risk of 
harm to children 


Recommended reorganisation of social work 
services into a national social services 
inspectorate 


Publication of Social Work decisions in 
Child Care 


First of a series of ‘Messages from Research’ 
overviews based on a government funded 
research programme 

(Series has continued to 2013) 

Topics covered have included: 

Child placement 

Residential care 

Adoption, 

Child protection, 

Supporting parents 


1987 


1988 


Boarding-out of Children (Foster 
Placement) Regulations 1988 


1989-present day 
The 1989 Children Act 
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With all these balls in the air and the growing amount of inspections and 
research revealing fragmented services, unsatisfactory performance and poor 
outcomes, there was a need for a radical rethink about how legislation could 
satisfy all these demands. The solution came in England with the 1989 
Children Act. 


It is impossible to describe this radical and comprehensive law in detail but 
some salient points will be offered. Initially, it followed reviews by several 
important bodies, such as a Parliamentary Committee (Short Report)), the Law 
Commission and the Department of Health’s own Review of Child Care Law 
and energy of individuals such as lawyer Brenda Hale and civil servant Rupert 
Hughes. It also took notice of the considerable amount of research that had 
become available in the 1980s and was seen as highly ‘research informed’. 
This knowledge was not just confined to informing the Act, but was expanded 
in the volumes of guidance that accompany it; these are almost text books in 
their own right. This means that the Act cannot be read in isolation. 


The 1989 Act was a mixture of consolidation and radical reform. In terms of 
consolidation, it integrated public and private law and brought day care into 
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line with other services, even though the Act is not usually seen as 
consolidating legislation. 


In terms of radical changes, however, the impact is more obvious. It abolished 
the plethora of conditions to take action and in their place set several 
underlying general principles: the child’s welfare must be paramount (a 
forceful word that had been hinted at but not used before in legislation), 
children were to be perceived as ‘being in need’ in the sense that their health 
and development would be impaired if no services were offered, the criteria 
for judging this should be the risk of harm or significant harm (a checklist to 
assess this was published), action should not be taken unless it could be shown 
to improve the child’s situation (the least detrimental alternative), children’ 
race, religion, language and culture should be respected and the child’s voice 
should be heard at all times, with assistance from a sympathetic adult if 
necessary. 


Philosophically, the change was important too. Although the final vestiges of 
the Poor Law had long since disappeared from child care, the 1989 Act finally 
sealed its coffin by combining private and public law, thus providing an 
approach to serve all children on the basis of their needs. Similarly, the Poor 
Law had been funded by local taxes and parishes had been eager to minimise 
costs and avoid taking on cases from elsewhere by constructing eligibility 
criteria and barriers to obtaining a service. Again, although this issue was not a 
significant deterrent to practice, the new Act emphasised that children should 
get what they need, as they would in the NHS in a manner unfettered by 
financial and administrative complications. It is important to note, however, 
that while one fundamental principle of the Poor Law - the principle of less 
eligibility whereby those benefitting from public services should not be better 
off or more comfortable than other people outside - was no longer important in 
child care, it continues to be a contentious matter in social security with 
arguments about whether financial benefits should be allowed to exceed 
income from employment. 


The 1989 Act also dropped the use of pejorative terms, such as ‘in care’ and 
‘handicap’, introducing less stigmatising ones, such as ‘looked-after’ and 
‘disability’. In combining private and public law, it emphasised that any child 
can be ‘in need’, not just those from poor families, and that both would be 
dealt with in the same way. It also abolished the ability of local authorities to 
assume parental rights and responsibilities by administrative fiat, that is 
without recourse to a court, a power that had existed for 100 years. Finally, it 
attempted to answer two criticisms of the earlier care system made by Jean 
Packman, John Triseliotis“ and other researchers, namely that it was too 
much of an ‘all or nothing’ service and more was needed in-between, and that 
for children and families it was a punitive experience that deterred people 
from seeking help and de-skilled those who did. 


Some of the details based on these principles are important. Courts could now 
make orders from a range of options, not just care orders but assessment, 
contact, residence and prohibited steps orders. Some of these obviously 
limited professional choice, but apart from those, any selection was possible 
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from a spectrum of services, depending on the needs of the child, thus 
achieving the best match between needs and services. However, this did not 
mean that social workers had a completely free hand as there are always 
questions of cost and availability. So, as with so much previous child care 
legislation, the new arrangement was more about setting a tone and 
emphasising a perspective than offering something radically different. In 
addition, it is important to note that care orders did not open the door to 
specific services, they merely allowed professionals to act in the child’s 
interests. In contradiction to a popular misconception, it did not institute a 
separate child protection ‘service’. Neither did care orders completely remove 
parental rights, so retaining some element of shared care. In the past, child 
care officers had considerable discretion, even if they were not officially given 
it — so the significant point about the 1989 Act is that it recognised this 
discretion as important and enhanced it. 


Legislation in Jersey 
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So to move to Jersey legislation, it can be seen that thirteen years after the UK 
reforms, there was a shift from the 1933 Law, which focused mostly on 
offenders, to the more comprehensive Children (Jersey) Law 2002 in terms of 
the range of children it covers and the scope of its remit. 


Much of it echoes the 1989 Act in England; for instance in Article 2(1) ‘the 
child’s welfare shall be the court’s paramount consideration’. There is also a 
specification in Article 2(2) to reduce delay, and in 2(3) to take account of the 
child’s wishes, to adopt a broad needs perspective, to note any risk of harm 
and to look at all options and their likely effects, to seek the least detrimental 
alternative and to assess any strengths in the child’s extended family. 


Further detail in Article 3 of the Jersey legislation defines who can have 
parental responsibility, given the diversity of contemporary family structures, 
and Article 7 ensures the child’s right to have a guardian nominated. Article 
16 allows for family assistance. In addition, the orders available to the court 
(Article 10(1): residence, contact, specific issue and assessment (Article 36), 
are again similar to those in the UK. 


In Part 3, however, there is something unique to Jersey where the role and 
responsibilities of the Minister and, before 2002 the Education Committee that 
held responsibility for child care, are elaborated. Both have been and are seen 
as the providers of services and have responsibilities to oversee the child’s 
situation. Without knowing the Jersey system (and Jersey is a small authority 
so presumably a small group of professionals know one another and have 
opportunities to reach decisions informally), it seems that the Committee 
system was a continuation of the 1948 Act arrangements in England and 
Wales where the local authority children’s committee had to sanction key 
decisions, such as assuming parental rights. The original Article 24, for 
example, says ‘the Court on the application of the Committee may make a 
care order placing the child....in the care of the Committee’ but since has 
become the ‘care of the Minister’. Arrangements for decisions on individual 
cases were abolished in England and Wales in 1969 and social services (now 
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children’s services) committees merely oversee the whole service rather than 
approve specific decisions about children, although since 2000, Governments 
have encouraged elected members to be more closely involved in services and 
have requested that a specific councillor be nominated to do this, as was 
original the expectation of the chair of children’s committees. 


The 2002 Law also deals with specific issues, for instance Article 22 on secure 
provision, contact between child and birth family (Article 27), applications to 
discharge orders (Article 33), emergency protection (Articles 37-43) and 
abductions (Articles 44 and 45). It also requires registration and oversight of 
voluntary homes (Article 54) and management of private fostering 
arrangements (Article 58). Court procedures are covered in Articles 67-76), 
although there appears to be no provision for the appointment of a guardian ad 
litem. Financial arrangements are dealt with in Schedule 1. 


Although the Jersey legislation is underpinned by the overarching welfare 
principle, some of the detail is different from the 1989 Act in the UK. There 
appears, for instance, to be less emphasis on the requirement to fashion a 
multi-disciplinary approach. The Jersey legislation is also less clear about 
what exercising parental responsibility actually involves and there appears to 
be less concern about promoting the welfare of children not in care, for 
example by providing day care for the under fives. The categories of 
residential home that have to register are more restricted than in the UK and 
the arrangements for reviewing children’s progress more flexible. It may be 
that extensive detail is deemed unnecessary given Jersey’s small size, but the 
result is that some of the Articles come over to the outside reader as a bit more 
vague than their 1989 UK equivalents. It means that, in theory, there could be 
discrepancies between different Articles, such as when there is no one 
officially appointed to help the child through the court process; but the reality 
is that given the size and compactness of the island, this may be someone in 
the same office. This makes it difficult for an outsider to know what actually 
happens in practice. 


With regard to the actual services that children experience, two sets of 
regulations seem especially apposite. The Children’s Homes Regulations of 
2001 (passed in England) emphasise the welfare principle and standards of 
care, protection from abuse and a duty to promote education but most of the 
text is devoted to the internal running of the establishment. Only Section 12 on 
the care plan discusses the links with other family services, expectations for 
the child’s future and liaison with other professionals. Again, the local 
context might make it unnecessary to specify more detail but the result of this 
is that the ethos of the regulations comes over as somewhat institutional rather 
than as seeing residential care as a positive intervention within a 
comprehensive service. 


The Jersey Child Placement Regulations 2005 cover the procedures for 
selecting a placement for a looked-after child. They, again, emphasise the 
welfare principle and specify features that should make the placement a 
success. But, as before, while there is some provision for supporting foster 
carers, there is little on the positive contribution they might be able to make to 
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the child’s life. In the text they come over as relegated to a tending role rather 
than as trained and supported front line agents. 


Some of these impressions were picked up in the inspection report of 2012 
prepared by the Care Inspectorate, the successors to the Social Work 
Inspection Agency. The Care Inspectorate found an auspicious context with 
‘committed and skilled front-line staff? who ‘worked well together’. But there 
were criticisms that some residential and foster carers were undervalued and 
not involved in discussions about children. Some children also felt ignored 
when they expressed a view or complained. The lack of performance measures 
was also noted with consequent doubts about the arrangements for system 
management and quality control. This is in contrast to England where there are 
now regular surveys of children in need, comparisons across local authorities 
of outcomes for looked-after children regarding such things as educational 
attainments, emotional and behavioural difficulties, physical and mental 
health, substance abuse and offending. 


A follow-up inspection by the Care Inspectorate in September 2013 found that 
many improvements had been made regarding the 14 earlier 
recommendations. In seven cases, there had been major changes for the better 
and in two others good progress had been made. In five other cases, however, 
the situation still needed attention. The good points were the new structure and 
sense of purpose and direction it gave staff, better service planning centred 
around six outcomes for young people, the incorporation of diverse 
recommendations into a single strategic plan, better corporate plans to ensure 
child protection, listening to the views of children, efforts to improve the 
confidence and status of residential staff and better arrangements for out-of- 
hours contact. 


In two other cases, things were improving but with more work needed. These 
areas were: developing a comprehensive commissioning strategy and 
gathering basic information on children’s backgrounds and progress. 


Five areas were still causing concern. There was still insufficient evidence 
about the impact of services and how well they were meeting targets and 
aspirations. An effective performance management system, although in 
embryo, had yet to be implemented. Although complaints from children and 
other users were heard, they were still not addressed and incorporated into 
planning. There was a marked absence of any vision for residential care and 
manuals of procedures to help staff work effectively were not available. 


Another review, this time of services for children and young people with 
complex and additional needs, was undertaken by the charity Action for 
Children, recommended more inter-agency cooperation, the development of 
prevention and early intervention services, attempts to set joint working 
practices and objectives, reorganising the relevant social work teams, 
promoting a personalised approach and reviewing legislation and guidance. It 
also echoed the earlier inspectors by suggesting better ways of listening to 
users, collecting appropriate information and developing new services, such as 
early family support and short-breaks care. 
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The Jersey Children’s Policy Group has been attempting to incorporate the 
recommendations from all these reports into an overall service improvement 
strategy. They have reviewed the progress made with regard to 60 
recommendations and produced action plans accordingly. 


As the 1989 Act in England and the 2002 Law in Jersey and the 
accompanying rules and regulations cover such a wide area (although they say 
little on juvenile justice, family courts or adoption) and try to reconcile the 
contradictions that have been discussed, it is inevitable and correct that there 
has been continuous debate about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
approach. However, when the detail of the 1989 Act in England has been 
intensively scrutinised, such as in the two reports on the quality of child 
protection services by Lord Laming, the special edition of the journal 
Children’s Services, the overviews of children’s serious case reviews 
produced by the Department of Education and the recent Munro Report on 
child protection, the fundamentals of the Act have been judged sound**™’. This 
does not mean, however, that the care system is perfect as illustrated in 
criticisms by Michael Little that the system is still unethical with regard to 
consent, rights and scientific authority and that what is actually offered is 
often at odds with the needs of children and families. 


The significance paid to child protection in England 
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Most of the controversies since the mid-1980s have concerned child protection 
and whether legislation is too sympathetic to dysfunctional parents or action is 
delayed for too long. The various inquiries illustrate this: those analysing the 
circumstance leading to the deaths of Victoria Climbié and Peter Connelly 
criticise professionals for failing to respond to clear indicators of abuse, 
whereas the Orkney and Cleveland reports criticise them for acting too 
precipitately wil. 


As child abuse can be identified by a number of different services, such as 
health, social services and education, and individuals, in 1995 the Government 
issued guidance, Working Together *, to strengthen inter-agency cooperation. 
Because of separate agency budgets, domains and restrictive practices, the 
failure to collaborate had long confounded effective practice. At the same 
time, the Government launched a refocusing strategy to address the problem 
of achieving better integration between child protection and family social 
work. Research studies had shown that the vast majority of referrals for abuse 
and neglect did not lead to the removal of the child but to the provision of help 
via family support. It was felt that this should not be lost because of the 
influence of a few extreme cases. Child Protection: Messages from 
Research*™ was an important publication in this respect. 


While no-one wishes children to be harmed, there were several sub-agendas in 
this policy shift. First, child protection has given social workers a clear role 
and status; this should not be underestimated as in 1981 an influential book 
had asked Can Social Work Survive?™ Second, the policy in England and 
Wales seems to have been driven more by developments in the US than those 
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in Europe where child protection practice is rather different (in Scotland more 
Scandinavian influence is detectable). The researcher Matt Stagner***" has 
explained that in the US, the protection of an individual’s rights is enshrined 
in the Constitution and there is a more individualistic social ethos. 


The New Labour Government of 1997 
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Labour’s convincing election victory in 1997 heralded an extensive welfare 
programme but, perhaps surprisingly, with regard to children in care, it tended 
to accept the existing system set up by the 1989 Act but tried to make it work 
better. Thus, in England there was legislation in 2000 to increase the support 
of care leavers up to the age of 21, in 2002 to revise the arrangements for 
adoption, in 2008 to improve the availability of accommodation for looked- 
after children and to ensure that health and education were considered in 
reviews, and in 2010 to encourage even stronger approach to their education. 


In Scotland, the most recent legislation, Children and Young People Act 
(Scotland) 2014, strengthens after-care and introduces arrangements for 
continuing care. The new Labour government did, however, introduce some 
high profile changes to ram home its intentions. One of the first areas to be 
affected was adoption and the Prime Minister gave his personal commitment 
to speeding up the process and reducing restrictions on applicants. This has 
continued with the number of adoptions from care in England rising from 
1,600 in 1978 to 3,980 in 2014, and with groups previously excluded, such as 
gay and lesbian and single parent adopters, now eligible. A second was the 
transfer in 2007 of responsibility from the Department of Health to the newly 
titled Department for Children, Schools and Families. This integration with 
education also occurred at the local level with the incorporation of the sectors 
of social services departments concerned with young people and families into 
larger children’s services departments which included education and which are 
often managed by someone from an educational rather than a social work 
background. The staffing of these department is now dominated numerically 
by teachers and classroom assistants with, in a typical local authority with a 
population of one million, social workers forming only 4% of a workforce of 
15,000 directly involved with children. 


In addition to revised legislation and guidance, several publications on looked- 
after children, such as Care Matters in England in 2006, Children First in 
Wales and Getting it Right for Every Child in Kinship and Foster Care in 
Scotland, reinforced the earlier messages about the welfare of each child 
being paramount and to carry on doing more of the same, but to do it well. 
One method specified in the England document was family group conferences 
which received approval in Care Matters despite a lack of evidence to show 
their effectiveness, again illustrating the uneasy combination of belief and 
science that has marked this field for so long. 


Labour’s commitment to children was considerable but its most radical 
innovations tended to cover broad areas, such as the welfare of all children, as 
manifest in the publication Every Child Matters, the reduction and 
eventual elimination of child poverty, early years prevention (the creation of 
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SureStart**’), pre-school education, better school facilities, modifications to 
school curricula and investment in health and leisure, all supported by other 
changes, such as higher financial benefits, a minimum wage and better child 
care supports for working parents as part of its Welfare to Work programme. 


Children in care benefitted from improved chances of having a better time 
while there in terms of experiencing choice, protection from abuse, an 
allocated professional and easy access to outside help, such as Childline, as 
well as from extra money to assist with their education and life after leaving 
care. To encourage this, the Government set cross-agency standards. One of 
these was the Assessment Framework designed to help different 
professionals chart the needs of children and families using an ‘ecological’ 
model. It also issued extensive and detailed guidance on almost every aspect 
of the work and instituted an integrated system of recording children’s needs 
and experiences to be used by all agencies. Unfortunately, this bureaucracy 
proved so overwhelming that it produced a counter reaction from 
professionals who felt that the excessive control over activities and the 
demand for paperwork was displacing direct work with children and 
families“. Social work was being reduced to a dehumanised tick box 
approach — in great contrast to the early child care officers in the 1940s and 
50s who had considerable professional discretion, did what they felt right and 
kept scant notes. But the Government argued that the new system was 
necessary because cases were now so complicated and the threat of litigation 
so real, it was necessary to ensure that when making decisions, all factors 
known from research to be possibly significant were considered in a consistent 
way and that decisions and reviews would reflect this. 


Paradoxically, increasing central control was accompanied during this period 
by arise in the number of independent (i.e. for profit) and voluntary providers. 
For example, in England in 2013 there were 407 private and voluntary 
children’s homes and 229 independent fostering agencies which when added 
to provision in the 152 local authorities, means that there were 788 agencies 
involved in the care of looked-after children, challenging the quest for better 
coordination. In some local authorities, over half of foster placements and 
nearly all residential ones are purchased from outside commercial companies, 
indeed the rates for the whole of England are 36% of all foster placements - 
excluding those with relatives and friends - and 72% of all registered places in 
residential settings. When this change is coupled with the growth of academies 
and free schools in education, the changes have seriously weakened the ability 
of local authorities to influence what goes on within their areas. In the past, 
the voluntary sector was always more freewheeling and difficult to control and 
until the 1930s there was no automatic registration and inspection, and what 
control there was came via grants from central or local government. Although 
there is now more oversight, it remains difficult to impose national policies on 
the independent sector or even to know what is happening - witness the 
different amount of statistics available about the public sector compared with 
the private. 


It has almost passed unnoticed that in 2013, Part I of the Children and Young 
Persons Act 2008 was commenced that allowed local authorities in England to 
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delegate service functions for looked-after children to a third party provider, 
and that there had already been pilots, such as Virgin Care in Devon. But now, 
via these new regulations, the government wishes to extend this to all 
children’s services. 


The results of all these changes are still being assessed. Some have clearly 
been beneficial but others less so. For example, many respected and 
innovative organisations, especially community facilities and therapeutic 
residential centres, have been curtailed or closed down after the financial crisis 
of 2008 and there was a large increase in admissions of older adolescents 
(under 18s) to young offenders institutions around the turn of the century, 
although, remarkably, this has dropped by two-thirds in the last four years, 
emphasising the dangers of drawing conclusions from short-term comparisons. 


The situation since the election of the 2010 Coalition Government 
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Although not hostile to children’s services, the Coalition government since 
2010 has generally let things carry on with the focus mainly on education and 
schools. There has been one symbolic change in England: the speedy dropping 
of Children, Schools and Families from the name of the responsible 
Government department, which is now just the Department for Education. 
There has also been a specific policy to increase further the number of 
adoptions from care and make the process quicker and simpler and reports on 
child protection services and prevention strategies were commissioned from 
Eileen Munro and Graham Allen respectively“ . Otherwise local authorities 
have been left very much alone in terms of policy and practice, except in those 
places where the Government’s inspection arm, OFSTED, has found poor 
standards. There have also been some interesting innovations, such as he 
creation of ‘virtual heads’ and transferrable funding to improve the education 
of children in care. But, it is generally fair to say that there has been no 
dramatic shift in ideology about what is done, in contrast to ideas about how it 
is done, and the Government has shown little interest in commissioning 
radical research. But what has hugely affected local authorities is the large 
reduction in central Government funding. As a result, many services for 
children and families have been withdrawn and plans have been abandoned. 
There were 3,632 SureStart centres in England in 2010 but only 3,116 now, a 
fall of 14%. More significant, and in contrast to former years, costs and ‘value 
for money’ have become a central issue when making decisions such as 
choosing an out-of-area placement in a residential school or secure unit. 


YEAR 


UK JERSEY 


1989 


Children Act 1989 
(in force 1991) 


Published guidance provided 
Clear principles: 

Child’s welfare paramount 
Match needs to services 


New concepts: 
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Children in need 

Significant harm 

Least detrimental alternative 
Respect race, religion and culture 
Child’s voice to be heard 
Spectrum of services 


New terms: 
Looked-after children 
Disabled 


Administration: 

Combined private and public family 
law 

Reduced barriers to services 
Parental rights via court 

New range of court orders 
Professional discretion after court 
order made 


The Care of Children: Principles 
and Practice in Regulations and 
Guidance 


The Utting Report on Residential 
Care 


Report on removal of children from 
families in Orkney 


1990 


1991 


Community Homes (Control and 
Discipline) Regulations 1990 


The Children’s Homes Regulations 
1991 


The Arrangement for Placement of 
Children (General Regulations) 
1991 


The Foster Placement (Children) 
Regulations 1991 


The Placement of Children with 
Parents Regulations 1991 


The Contact with Children 
Regulations 1991 


The Review of Children’s Cases 
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Regulations 1991 


1992 The Warner Report: Choosing with 
Care 
Report of a Committee of Inquiry in to 
the selection, development and 
management of staff in children’s 
homes 
1993 
1994 Protection of Children (Jersey) 
Law 
1995 Major revision of Working Children’s Order, Northern 
Together in Child Protection Ireland 
Publication of Child Protection: Introduced changes similar to the 
Messages from Research 1989 Children Act in England 
Transfer of Functions (Health 
and Social Services) Act 
Functions of Education Committee 
under Adoption Act 1961 and 
Children Jersey Law 1969 
transferred to Health and Social 
services Committee but Education 
Committee retain some functions 
of the 1969 Act 
Residential Homes (general 
provisions) Jersey Order 
Specifies conduct of homes 
1996 
1997 People Like Us 
Review of safeguards in residential 
care 
1998 Publication of Quality Protects 
1999 Age of Majority (Jersey) Law 


Reduces age of majority from 21 
to 18 

Power to assist young persons 
previously in care 
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2000 Assessment framework published 
Legislation to increase support of care 
leavers to 21 
2001 Responsibility for young offenders 
moved to Youth Justice Board 
Children’s Homes Regulations 2001 
Welfare brief 
Appointment of managers 
Recruitment of staff 
Ensure education and health 
Safeguarding policy 
Respects privacy 
Respects culture and religion 
Need for a plan 
Contact arrangement 
Permitted controls 
Complaints procedure 
Record system 
Fitness of premises 
2002 Adoption and Children Act Children (Jersey) Law 2002 
Repeals Children (Jersey) Law 
1969 
Principles: 
Child’s welfare paramount 
Child’s wishes heard 
Needs-led services 
Least detrimental alternative 
All options considered 
Redefines who can have parental 
responsibility 
Redefines roles of the Minister 
and Committee 
Revised arrangements for secure 
accommodation, family contact, 
emergency protection and 
abduction. 
Registration and oversight of 
voluntary homes and management 
of private fostering arrangements 
2003 Appointment of a Children’s 
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Commissioner 

Followed the recommendation in the 
abuse inquiry in North Wales for an 
independent ombudsman-type official 


Publication of Every Child Matters 


Report on death of Victoria Climbié 


2004 Protection of Children 
(Amendment No. 3) (Jersey) 
Law 2004 

2005 Children Rules 2005 


Children (Contact in care 
(Jersey) Regulations 2005 


Reemphasises the welfare 
principle 

Sets standards of care 
Protection from abuse 
Importance of education 


Child (Placement) (Jersey) 
Regulations 2005 


Procedures for making a 
placement 


Child (Secure Accommodation) 
(Jersey) Order 2005 


Children (Voluntary Homes) 
(Jersey) Order 2005 


Children (Parental 
Responsibility Agreement) Rules 
2005 


Children (Prescribed Classes of 
Applicant to vary Decisions) 
Rules 2005 


Child Custody (Jurisdiction) 
(Jersey) Law 2005 


Child Abduction and Custody 
(Jersey) Law 2005 


2006 Publication of Care Matters, 
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Children First and Getting it Right 
for Every Child 


2007 Transfer of responsibility from DH to 
DCSF 
Social Care Institute for Excellence 
established 
2008 Publication of Munro Report on Williamson Report on Child 
Child Protection Protection 
Legislation to improve health and 
accommodation of children in care External review 
Role of residential care 
Children and Young Persons Act New management structure 
Enhances the contracting out of Howard League report on 
services Youth Justice in Jersey 
Ratify UNCRC 
Child specific policy 
Preventive services 
2009 Report on death of Baby Peter 
Connolly 
2010 Change of name of Government 
Department to Education 
Children, Schools and Families Act 
Legislation to improve education of 
children in care 
New arrangements for special 
educational needs, disabilities and 
family proceedings 
2011 
2012 College of Social Work established Inspection report by Social Care 


Inspectorate 


Skilled front line staff but 
residential and foster carers 
undervalued 

Children felt their views ignored 
Lack of performance indicators 


Action for Children Report on 
Services for Children and 
Young People with Complex and 
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Additional Needs 


More inter-agency cooperation, 
More prevention and early 
intervention 

Joint working practices and 
objectives 

Reorganising relevant social work 
teams 

Promoting a personalised 
approach 

Reviewing legislation and 
guidance and developing new 
services 


2013 


2014 


New Adoption Act in process 


Legislation in Scotland to improve 
continuity of care 


Follow-up Inspection report 


New structure, better planning, 
children heard, residential staff 
supported and better out-of-hours 
contact. But, commissioning 
strategy, recording of information, 
evaluation, complaints procedures, 
vision for residential care, training 
manuals and performance 
management system still need 
attention. 


Children’s Policy Group 


Review of and plans for 
implementation of 60 
recommendations in previous 
reports 


Changes in child care since 1945: three general points 
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This quick Cook’s tour of post-War child care history is inevitably selective 


but before drawing out some general themes and trend, several points need to 
be made to clarify the discussion. 


When comparing ‘then’ and ‘now’, it is important not to romanticise the past. 


Resources were scant, practice was variable, abuse went under-reported and 
outcomes were unknown; but some of the relational element of the old 
children’s departments has undoubtedly been lost and social work has become 
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more structured and bureaucratic. However, if you take one area — the 
education of children in care — changes for the better are vivid, as manifest in 
Sonia Jackson's recent book on this topic“. It was scarcely an issue thirty 
years ago but is now funded and planned to a sophisticated degree, with a 
‘premium plus’ extra to school for each looked-after children on its roll. On 
the other hand following the Southwark judgement that voluntary care should 
be used to accommodate homeless 16-18 year olds, the latest evidence 
suggests that these young people tend to be placed in B & B or lodgings rather 
than the professionally staffed hostels of former years”. 


A second commonly asked question is: are children in care more ‘difficult’ 
than in the past? As a population, in the UK at least, children in care today are 
more ‘difficult’ in terms of their presenting problems and/or behaviour. This is 
to be expected as preventative services are more effective, there are 
alternatives to care and problems that commonly led to a child’s admission in 
the past, such as poverty, eviction, mother’s confinement, non-school 
attendance, beyond parental control and petty delinquency, are dealt with in 
other ways. Thus, the ‘easy’ cases are filtered out. We also have better 
understanding of and are more sensitive to the effects of abuse, trauma and 
separation, the difficulties of attachment and identity and the causes of 
disabilities. Children and families also have more rights, making processes 
more complex. 


But, and this is the important point, at the level of an individual child, any 
difficult youngster today could be matched with a similar one fifty years ago. 
In that sense there has been little change. 


A third perennial issue concerns the training of professionals and carers. It 
took a long time to establish a national training for social workers but the 
Certificate in Social Work (CQSW) and Certificate in Social Services (CSS) 
were in place by 1980 and degree and post-graduate courses have followed. 
The College of Social Work and Social Care Institute for Excellence have 
opened, both initiatives reflecting a major change from the early years. 


However, certain problems associated with training endure. Social work is still 
seen as a poorly paid occupation for women (85% of child care staff are 
female). The amount and level of training among residential staff remains 
lower than that for field social workers, as it has done since records began. But 
it is the turnover as well as the availability of trained staff that present 
difficulties at the moment, especially in large cities. Some urban councils have 
staff vacancy rates of 25% and a 20% annual turnover. For carers, training 
opportunities tend to have lagged behind those available to professionals but 
most foster parents and adopters now receive some training and support, 
although the national picture is still patchy. 


But even if training improves, there is still a problem of whether we can 
actually legislate for good care. The research by Ian Sinclair and colleagues 
shows clearly what children want and value in foster and residential homes — 
fairness, personal concern, respect, commitment, freedom from bullying, 
likeable staff — but it is difficult to legislate for this or train people to ensure 
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this happens. If it can be learned, it is more likely to be from the example set 
by senior colleagues than by a course or manual. Hence the frequent 
recommendation in inquiry reports for better training is likely to have limited 
effect". No matter how subtle are the processes of recruitment, training, 
matching and resourcing, there is always an emotional variable which, if we 
take children’s views seriously, must be incorporated into professional 
practice to achieve good outcomes. Sinclair argues that matching the 
professional with the human elements is a major challenge to the provision of 
foster and residential care. 
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PART 2 
Trends and developments in children’s services since 1945 


105. In the introduction it was pointed out that another way of looking at 
developments historically is to identify trends, in this case in child care policy 
and practice. Obviously, with such a vast topic, the possibilities are enormous 
so nine of those we consider to be important will be selected. 

They are: 

i. the differentiation and amalgamation of services 
ii. the move of rights from the hands of the state to families and to children 
iii. the focus on outcomes rather than processes 
iv. the influence of research and international comparisons 
v. the rise of pressure groups and the politicisation of child care 
vi. the balance among providers between independent for profit, voluntary and 
state agencies, and the growth of social markets 
vii. specialisation within a process of professionalisation of the care task 
viii. what to do with chronically neglected infants 
ix. the problem of enduring instability 


Each will now be discussed in turn. 


The differentiation and amalgamation of services 
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It is often assumed that social services that rely on regular interaction between 
professionals and users (as opposed to, say, social security) develop by 
increasing sub-divisions into more specialist units. Neil Smelser calls this 
process ‘structural differentiation’* and one can see how quickly it can 
happen. For example, compulsory education in England was introduced as late 
as 1880 yet within the next thirty years, provision had expanded to include 
schools for the partially deaf (1906) and mentally handicapped (1913), as well 
as nursery education for the blind (1918). Similarly, while welfare workers 
and the NSPCC were the main agents of child protection for many years, there 
are now dozens of professionals trained in this area — teachers, doctors, police, 
therapists etc. But it is not always appreciated that change also occurs by 
amalgamation; the Children Act 1948 integrated disparate services and the 
1969 Act brought offenders into he care system. The Seebohm Report of 1968 
(implemented in 1971) gathered social work under one banner and in 2007 
social services and education were merged. Thus, administrative and legal 
reform involves differentiation in terms of increasing specialisation and 
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amalgamation of previously disparate groups of workers into a stronger and 
more coherent professions at different times and, to complicate matters, there 
may be a trend towards specialisation within a process of growing 
amalgamation. 


The move of rights from the hands of the state to families and to children 
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For many years the father’s family was perceived as sacrosanct and it was not 
until 1889 that a voluntary agency (the NSPCC) could enter a home to rescue 
a child from abuse. But thereafter, the state increased its power over families 
demanding education and responsible parenting, imposing penalties and 
instituting powers to remove children at risk of harm. 


In the 1970s there was concern that the State’s powers were too draconian and 
the voices of children and families were not being heard. The 1970s saw the 
emergence of Who Cares?, The Voice of the Child in Care and NAYPIC 
(National Association of Young People in Care), along with organisations 
representing carers and birth family relatives. For example, it was argued that 
even if a mother was proved to be neglectful, grandparents and older siblings 
might not be. A charity, the Family Rights Group, emerged in the 1970s, 
encouraged by a perspective emerging from researchers such as Millham, 
Triseliotis and Marsh”. It was successful in achieving the more equal balance 
of power between state and family, as enshrined in the 1989 Act. But as 
already discussed, the rights movement did not stop there: children now have 
to be heard and they have a personal right not to be abused and neglected, as 
laid out in the 1989 United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child. 


In the UK the national and local state now has less power, has to argue its case 
before a court and can expect its plans to be challenged by the family and 
child. This has given rise to a curious situation whereby more individuals and 
families are dependent on the state because of age and unemployment, but 
they have more rights to protect their interests. 


The process of taking the child’s view into consideration has proved more 
difficult than expected. Obviously a welfare service must seek to meet the 
wishes of its clients, but a professional assessment of needs may not tally with 
the users’ wishes. In addition, wishes might not be realistic, feasible and might 
conflict with those of others. Nevertheless, despite this complexity, the fact is 
that children’s expressed needs and wishes are now integral components of 
any assessment and action plan and have mandatory force. 


The focus on outcomes rather than processes 
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Before 1980, most research in child care was descriptive: it merely charted 
what happened and offered examples. But early in that decade, studies, such as 
Who Needs Care, Lost in Care and Child Care Now™, began to measure the 
outcomes of being in care and the findings were not encouraging. They 
revealed shocking levels of drift, movement, isolation, delayed development, 
poor educational attainments and higher than expected mental health and 
behavioural problems. There were few randomised controlled trials that would 
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help explain what was causing what and as Sir Michael Rutter, the eminent 
child and adolescent psychiatrist, explained, it was urgent to move from a 
focus on risk associations (that is what factors are statistically related to each 
other) to one on risk processes that looks at what is actually causing what i. 


In 1977, the Department of Health and Social Security introduced unit returns 
from local authorities which were very important in allowing greater 
interpretation of statistics. In the 1980s it decided to act further by 
commissioning more outcome studies and introducing a recording method that 
enable social workers to assess the outcomes of the children for whom they 
were responsible, the Looking After Children] materials. But it took a long 
time for this thinking to penetrate practice because there is no requirement for 
social workers to be familiar with the latest research; it does not matter if they 
have not read Rowe and Lambert, they won’t get the sack and it won’t affect 
their promotion. This extends to some other professions; indeed, as late as 
1996 a senior family court judge was able to opine, “I don’t see why judges 
should be interested in outcomes; if they make a wrong decision it’s corrected 
at the court of appeal”. Naturally, the definition and measurement of an 
outcome is still an academic minefield — whose outcome, at what time and at 
whose expense? - but estimations of the expected effects of interventions is 
now a regular part of planning for children in a way that was unthinkable forty 
years ago and, slowly, processes are becoming the servants of objectives 
rather than ends in themselves. 


The influence of research and international comparisons 
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There is no doubt that the social work literature has become more ‘academic’ 
in terms of the influence of research and theory. In the 1960s, there were only 
two or three empirical studies and basic survey material was scant. As one 
observer said, “It was possible to read a few books and become a world 
expert”. Since then, there has been an explosion in the number of published 
studies in books and journals and in the application of their findings: the 1989 
Act and the refocusing initiative were heavily influenced by research and there 
are now seven evidence-based centres linking research, policy and practice in 
new ways. It may be that research has influenced thinking rather than policy 
or even less practice, especially in social areas, but academic concepts, like 
attachment and identity borrowed from psychology, and family links and 
transitions taken from sociology are common parlance in discussions about 
children’s needs. Similarly, theories about school failure and academic under- 
achievement inform the current strategies to improve the education of children 
in care and the new Rees Centre has been opened in Oxford to develop these. 
The Government, too, plays its part by publishing ever more reliable and 
useful statistics. Although it would be extravagant to claim that child care is a 
research-based activity, the existence of organisations like Making Research 
Count, Research in Practice and the availability of free websites like 
Prevention Action and Blueprints suggest that this is an expanding activity 
whose influence is growing as the economic situation demands that agencies 
prove their effectiveness. 
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Much influential research has been undertaken in other countries, especially 
the US. The complexity of conducting international comparisons, for example 
trying to see what would happen to the same type of case in different 
countries, means that it is difficult to draw unequivocal conclusions. 
Nevertheless, there is growing knowledge about policies and practice 
elsewhere and several international research organisations, such as EUSARF, 
IPSCAN and The Fostering Network, exchange information. Also, 
international travel and EU membership mean that professionals and 
politicians in the UK are more aware of alternatives, as manifest in the 
frequent citations of Scandinavian welfare and Singapore education as models 
for others to follow. 


The rise of pressure groups and the politicisation of child care 
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There have been children’s charities and philanthropists since Elizabethan 
times and there was a large expansion in the nineteenth century, many led by 
the revivalist movement, to cope with the effects of the industrial revolution. 


However, the 1970s saw something different, a plethora of voluntary 
organisations acting as pressure groups and often dealing with specific issues: 
for example, the voice of children, step-parenting or the rights of grand 
parents, rather than general care and protection. Moreover, these new 
organisations adopted a different approach: a high political and media profile, 
with CEOs as national figures and strong political links. At the same time, 
there was an increase in investigative journalism and in independently 
conducted inquiries, often chaired by respected public figures, that identified 
areas for reform and put pressure on governments to respond. 


Unfortunately, hasty responses often produce procedural changes that do not 
necessarily address the underlying reason for the failures, and so have limited 
effect on outcomes for children. Thus, the unintended effects of honourable 
intentions to improve children’s situations can be more bureaucracy and the 
domination of certain issues over others that are equally important for 
children’s welfare. For example, the focus on the trauma experienced by 
babies and toddlers entering care following abuse by their families is 
undoubtedly important but can divert our attention from the fact that in 
England in 2011/2 42% of care admissions and 56% of those in care at any 
one time were children over the age on nine with figures of and 12% and 20% 
for the over 16s. 


This change means that powerful organisations and individuals increasingly 
take up particular cases or causes, lobby politicians and seek media publicity. 
It is noticeable that when a social, issue arises, the TV news contributor is 
more likely to be from a pressure group, a charity or a journalist than an 
academic or public servant. But whoever is talking, government ministers are 
required to answer unsolicited questions on child care and are especially 
exposed during parliamentary questions and appearances before select 
committees. Indeed, it is significant that Tony Blair and David Cameron have 
given their personal backing to plans for more and easier adoption. 
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The balance between independent for profit, voluntary and state providers and the 
growth of social markets 


119. 
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As mentioned earlier, there has been a considerable shift in the UK in the 
amount of foster care and residential provision provided by agencies other 
than the local authority and the growth of quasi-commercial relationships 
between the purchasers and providers of services. There are currently 
Government proposals to extend this arrangement to child protection and the 
rest. The aim has been to raise standards by introducing competition and 
business-style commercial evaluations. In addition, large sums of money have 
been made available for projects and competitive bids are invited. In England, 
these have replaced the annual grants given to the leading child care charities 
to cover their overheads. 


While this new arrangement is neither inherently good nor bad, it does raise 
problems for central government seeking to fashion national policies, setting 
standards and managing inspection. For the agencies, the issues are more 
practical: developing marketable programmes and recruiting, training and 
supporting staff and carers. A major question for staff working in these 
contexts is what is their professional peer group? The US model, where these 
arrangements are the norm, is to have strong professional organisations that 
examine, licence, train and monitor practitioners, similar to the Royal Colleges 
of Medicine in the UK. But social work and residential care staff associations 
are notoriously weak, as so far are the ‘trade associations’ for the private 
providers, and the quality of foster care training is variable. Much is left to the 
agencies and standards probably vary as, of course, they do across local 
authorities. Hence, this radical change in provision, which seems to have crept 
into the system unnoticed, raises a set of problems yet to be resolved. This 
diversified market is illustrated by the facts that in England today, 36% of 
foster placements are provided by 250 independent agencies, many of them 
operating for profit, and 60% of residential ones are in 1,350 private 
establishments almost all outside the boundaries of the commissioning 
authorities. 


Professional differentiation and professionalisation 
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In the same way that administrative structures differentiate and amalgamate, 
the professions involved in child care become more specialised but at the same 
time become increasingly integrated into a single category. Boarding-out 
officers became child care officers who are now social workers but there are 
numerous specialisms that carry that label — teams responsible for intake, 
leaving care, protection, adoption, fostering and residential workers. As might 
be expected, there is a status hierarchy within the profession in terms of pay 
and promotion opportunities and residential care is near the bottom with day 
care, partly because more than others, it employs women on low pay, many 
working part-time. 


This raises the question as to whether there is a core of professional 


knowledge, akin to basic medical or teacher training, that can the be applied 
universally. But, even if there is, the core of social work training still varies in 
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different colleges, although perhaps less so than 30 years ago. So while things 
are improving, we are still not clear whom we want to recruit, what we want 
them to know, what we want them to do and how we want them to do it. 


What to do with chronically abused and neglected infants 
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At various times, particular groups of children have attracted especial interest 
and been the subject of heated debates, in the 1960s it was infants in 
institutions, in the 1970s it was adolescents in secure units, both of which have 
almost been forgotten. Current anxiety surrounds appropriate long-term plans 
for chronically abused and neglected infants. 


This concern is partly the result of lowering the thresholds for intervention in 
child protection but also a reflection of the ways parenting is affected by 
addictions to alcohol and drugs and of research findings that children kept at 
home in such circumstances or returned there from care tend to do badly. It 
also ties in with the ‘permanency’ perspective and the robust adoption policy 
in some US states; namely that if a young child cannot be returned home from 
care within a fixed time, he or she should be adopted. 


There has long been debate in child care about the boundaries between long- 
term fostering and adoption for infants and toddlers but this has become 
particularly salient in the last decade. Some researchers, such as Ward and 
Farmer wii, are arguing that their findings support early separation and more 
quick adoptions, others such as Schofield and Thoburn*"*, highlight the 
benefits of long-term foster care, especially its ability to hold a fragile family 
relationship ‘in trust’ until the child is old enough to understand the situation 
and decide how he or she wants to deal with it. Whatever the quality of the 
science, the discussion indicates how underlying ideological issues still 
underpin child care policies and practices. Some sceptics say that the pressure 
to increase adoption is simply ‘new Puritanism’, others say that it is fulfilling 
social responsibilities for the most vulnerable children while a third group 
argue that it is demand driven. 


The debate is also academic. Two psychological concepts, attachment and 
permanence, are frequently cited in discussions. At a recent Coram seminar, 
Michael Rutter! urged caution, arguing that social workers were applying the 
concepts too rigidly as if these things were something children either ‘had’ or 
‘didn’t have’. As a result, professionals get ‘stuck’ in an either/or situation. 
Studies of children’s development show that children’s attachments widen 
after six months, and as nothing is ‘permanent’ in their lives, this is the wrong 
word to use. He suggested ‘commitment’ as an alternative. He closed by 
saying that there was a broad consensus among professionals about what these 
children needed, but that the language used to describe it was not helpful. 


The problem of enduring instability 
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One of the problems that has come to dog the British children’s services is 
instability. The lives of children and families ‘at risk’ are often unstable — 
serial partnerships, moving house, erratic styles of child care and so on. But 
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superimposed on this has been the instability of placements, of staff, of 
administrative arrangements and of funding - all this despite the enthusiasm 
for permanence. This has raised the question discussed in an influential article, 
‘Can the corporate state parent?’ The conclusion was that it can with difficulty 
if certain conditions are in place". These include an auspicious context 
supported by legislation that helps services meet the needs of a very diverse 
group of children, acceptance of responsibility for supporting them while they 
are in care and after leaving, better integration between national and local 
policies based on common values and principles and the delivery of high 
quality care. But the other side of the coin is that some things do need to be 
changed — poor staff, inadequate carers, misconceived policies and children’s 
behaviour. The enduring problem has been to strike the best balance between 
change and continuity, neither sticking to what doesn’t work nor introducing 
change for the sake of it or as a short-term political or professional 
convenience. 


A comparison between the placements of children in care in 1980 and in 2010 
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Two recent articles have compared the situation of children in care in 1980 
and 2010. They portray a mixed picture. There have undoubtedly been some 
dramatic changes in services but other issues persist, despite the attention 
devoted to solving them. 


Professor Roy Parker identified the main changes between then and now as: 
fewer children in care (100,000 to 70,000 in England", although the number 
has risen from 60,000 in the past ten years), a higher proportion in foster care 
(35% to 73%), a rise in the number of adoptions from care (1,600 to 3,500) 
and fall in the proportion of adoptions from care involving children under the 
age of one (23% to 2%), a decline in the role of voluntary organisations 
serving children and a virtual disappearance of their care contribution, the 
disappearance of offending as a reason for admission, an increase in the 
category ‘neglect and abuse’ as a reason (21% to 61%), a fall in the number of 
children on care orders (45,000 to 38,000) but a rise in the proportion that 
these children form of the total care population (45% to 58%), a rise in the 
number and proportion of children from ethnic minority groups (figures for 
1980 not available, but 27% now classified as ‘non-white’) and the arrival of 
new groups, such as asylum seekers. He argues that these changes not only 
reflect policies and alternative provision, but also changes in the wider society 
- more divorce, single parent families and youth unemployment - as well as 
growing inequalities. 


Parker also notes much of what has been discussed earlier in this paper: the 
rise of pressure groups and independent inquiries, the growth of research, the 
emphasis on prevention, the attention paid to children’s wishes and feelings, 
the tightening of administration with time requirements for reviews and 
decisions, and greater awareness of outcomes and costs. 


But some things have not changed. Parker notes that we are still unsure about 


how to tackle poor parenting. Continuities also occur in the ratio of boy to 
girls in care (55%:45%), the difficulties faced by care leavers and the number 
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of placement changes while in care. The rates of children in care per 1,000 
under 18s in the local population have remained remarkably stable given all 
the changes in policy and external circumstances as do the differences in rates 
between local authorities that cannot be fully explained by demographic, 
social or economic factors. 


A second study by Bullock and Blower" looked at the placements of 450 
children entering care in sequence in England and Wales in 1980 and in 2010. 
In 2010, a higher proportion of children entering care were under the age of 
one than in 1980 (21% compared with 11%) and more were admitted because 
of abuse or neglect (48% compared with 26%). Consequently, fewer came into 
care because of behaviour difficulties (17% compared with 25%) or family 
breakdown (35% compared with 49%). 


But as was the case in Parker’s study, not everything has changed for the 
better. The number of placement changes experienced by children while in 
care has stayed fairly constant and has only declined over the thirty years in 
question for those in care for two years (from 77% having at least one move to 
62%), with an increase from 19% to 27% in the rate for those in care for less 
than six months. More concerning was the finding that the percentage of 
children experiencing more than three moves rose for both groups (from 3% to 
9% for the short-stay children and from 9% to 10% for those staying longer). 


The most startling contrast, however, is the demise of residential care. This 
echoes what was noted earlier about its diminishing role and the figures for 
2010 confirm this point. In England, there are currently 30,000 fewer children 
in residential care than in 1980. The proportion of first placements in 
residential settings was 46% in 1980 (21% in observation and assessment 
centres) compared with only 2% in 2010. The rates for foster care rose from 
42% to 75% respectively. Three quarters of all the placements experienced by 
children in care for two years in 1980 were in residential establishments 
compared with 2% in 2010. 


As to the quality of residential care and revelations of abuse, particularly at 
Haut de la Garenne, set off the Jersey inquiry, two appendices are attached to 
explain what has happened and why with regard to residential care for 
children in the England and Wales. What is interesting about Jersey, however, 
is that in their 1980 report, the social services inspectors form England 
directed 20 of their 99 recommendations to Haut de la Garenne compared with 
only 11 on the whole fostering service. They recommended replacing the 
institution but failing that, radical changes to reception procedures, unit sizes, 
redefinition of staff roles, in-service training, home comforts, meals prepared 
in units, leisure facilities, better reviewing of children’s progress and the 
development of alternatives for long-stay children. 


Conclusion 


136. 


This paper has charted the main changes in legislation and practice in the UK 
since 1945. It has done this chronologically by looking at each Act and 
discussing the reasons for its implementation and the underlying principles 
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that justified it. It then looked at trends in child care provision and highlighted 
nine areas where the changes have been significant. In each of these 
discussions an attempt has been made to compare the situation in Jersey with 
what has happened in the UK. To illustrate these, a final comparison was 
made between the children entering care in England 1980 and in 2010. 


137. The themes emerging from the various inquiries and development exercises in 
Jersey have much in common with the UK and subsequent scrutiny suggests 
that services are moving in the same direction with regard to legislation, 
guidance and management. However, as outsiders and non-lawyers, we would 
make the following observations on some of the key objectives, conclusions 
and recommendations that have regularly featured in inspection reports and 
policy documents and where there appears to be some need for further 
development. 


Key objectives 
The looked- after system is not isolated from the rest of children’s services 


138. There are attempts to introduce a continuum of services and use care 
positively to meet a variety of needs and situations. However, most of the 
background papers are about management with little reference to who does 
what, to whom, for how long with what effect. Thus, it is difficult to know 
what services are actually like for those who receive them. We did not get a 
sense of an overall vision of a comprehensive service and the role that 
interventions like residential care make within it. 


The whole service is needs-led and evidence based 


139. The lack of information about children in need and those who come into care, 
as well as the outcomes of what is done, make it difficult to comment. The 
management plans are clear but have to be related more closely to outcome 
evidence to provide a sense of whether the service is any good. For example, 
there is no mention of validated programmes and methodologies that might 
help. 


All assessment and decisions should be focused on outcomes 

140. As we could not find any detail on individual cases and how decisions have 
been made, it is not possible to answer this question. It may happen but there 
does not seem to be much official requirement for it to be done. 

Services should form a logical and integrated continuum with a single referral point, 

a single multi-disciplinary assessment and clear thresholds for the application of each 


service 


141. There is little mention in the documents scrutinised of how services fit 
together or how children qualify to receive them. 
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A context should be created that supports an integrated team approach and a proper 
balance between investigation and help; and between prevention early intervention, 
treatment and diminished recurrence 


142. An integrated team system seems to be developing and there are aspirations 
for a more balanced approach to children and families, but family support is 
hardly mentioned as a social work method and examples of prevention and 
early intervention are scant. 


The views of children and families should be ascertained and incorporated into plans 
and the delivery of services 


143. Considerable progress has been made in listening to children, but perhaps less 
so to families. There are aspirations to incorporate them into the delivery of 
services but no evidence is provided about whether this has happened. 


There should be monitoring or even research to check that the match between needs, 
services and outcomes is optimal and cost effective. 


144. There is a serious deficiency here with little evidence available on what is 
happening and with what effect, the expressed wish to match needs and 
services better is welcome but not illustrated in the documents reviewed. 


Final comment 


145. These observations on Jersey Children’s Services Department are inevitably 
limited and one-sided in that they have been informed by a small amount of 
information and without knowledge of what services are available and what 
day-to-day practice is like. Nevertheless, what material has been provided 
suggests that the Department is moving more closely to the UK pattern and 
seeking improvements to become more effective. The recent legislation, 
guidance, inspection reports and strategic plans indicate this. Two lawyers 
who have recently scrutinised child care law in Jersey reach as similar 
conclusion in that although progress has been slower than in the UK, progress 
has been made. Nevertheless, they stress that there is room for improvement 
with regard to listening to and incorporating children’s views, strengthening 
arrangements for their independent representation in legal proceedings and 
ensuring that any interventions essential to children’s welfare are not denied 
because of cost}Y. In her article of 2009, Barbara Corbett writes that since 
2005 ‘child law in Jersey has largely followed the English Children Act 1989. 
Nevertheless, certain areas have been slower to develop in Jersey but this is 
now changing with very significant developments in child law having taken 
place over the last year’. 


146. However, the papers we have read are mostly about good management, which 
is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for change. They are also framed 
in such general terms that no one could disagree with what is being proposed, 
hence there are few glaring contradictions or weaknesses and so no 
accompanying dialogue. It appears that there is a more to be done before the 
Department becomes ‘state-of-the-art’. 
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147. Finally, we were expecting, given Jersey’s location and history, to encounter 
more French influence. Compared with England, France has a different system 
of child protection and education and is less hesitant to use residential care”. 
Also, the philosophy of pedagogy and the holistic approach to child 
development it encourages are important forces shaping professional practice. 


Roger Bullock 
Roy Parker 


July 2014 
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Professor R. A. Parker B.Sc,, Ph.D (London School of Economics) 


Born: 1931 


1959-60 Research Officer, London School of Economics 
1960-69 Lecturer in Social Policy, London School of Economics 
1969-97 Professor of Social Policy, University of Bristol 


1997 — 


1992- Fellow, Centre for Social Policy, Social Research Unit, Dartington 


Professor Emeritus, University of Bristol 


Journal of Adolescence, XIII, 
1990, pp. 205-215 


Journal of Forensic Psychiatry, 
Vol. I, 1990, pp. 329-350 


British Journal of Social Work, 
XXI, pp. 381-392, 1991 


British Journal of Criminology, 
XLIV, 2004, pp. 225-240 


Children and Youth Services 
Review, XXVIII, 2006, pp.1344- 
1358 

Adoption and Fostering, XXX, 
4, 2006, pp. 6-19 

Adoption and Fostering, XXX, 
4, 2006, pp. 26-35 


Journal of Children’s Services, 
IV, 3, 2009, pp. 34-48 


Children and Youth services 
Review, XXXIV, pp. 1947-55, 
2012 


Adoption and Fostering, 37(3), 
2013, pp. 268-283 


Prior to 1958: National Service in RAF (Egypt and Libya); child care officer then 
housefather in a residential establishment for vulnerable boys; teaching at boys’ 
secondary schools; part-time lecturing on the social services to local government 
officers in two colleges of further education alongside research into foster care. 
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From 1965 additional appointments have included being the rapporteur for two 
United Nations conferences on social policy and author of their final reports; a 
member of the government’s Inter-departmental Committee on the Local Authority 
and Allied Social Services; a member of the Milton Keynes New Town Development 
Corporation and chair of their social development committee; chair of the Social 
Policy Association (on two occasions); chair of the British Agencies for Adoption and 
Fostering; Scientific Advisor to the Department of Health at different times on child 
welfare, social security and local government; a member of the social policy 
committee of the Economic and Social Research Council; a member of the University 
Grants Committee on the social sciences; a member and chair of a number of 
committees of inquiry and research consultant to many research projects, for example, 
for the National Children’s Bureau; the Thomas Coram Research Unit; the County 
Council’s Association and the Institute of Psychiatry. I was also the director of studies 
for three years for the Department of Health and Social Security’s summer schools for 
their senior staff. 


Publications relevant to the subject of the inquiry: 
Books 


Decision in Child Care, Allen and Unwin, 1966. 

Planning for Deprived Children, NCH, 1971. 

Change, Choice and Conflict in Social Policy (with Hall, Land and Webb), 
Heinemann, 1975 (deals with the politics of social policy). 

Caring for Separated Children, Macmillan, 1980. 

The Elderly and Residential Care, Gower, 1987. 

Social Research Council), published as Bristol Papers, University of Bristol, 1987. 
Away from Home: a Short History of Child Care, Barnardos, 1990. 

Safeguarding Standards: a Report on the Desirability and Feasibility of Establishing a 
UK Independent Body to Regulate and Promote Good Practice in Social Work and 
Social Care, NISW, 1990. 

Looking After Separated Children: Assessing Outcomes, (ed) HMSO, 1991. 

Trials and Tribulations: Returning Children Home from Local Authority Care (with 
Farmer, E), HMSO, 1991. 

Adoption Now, Wiley, 1999. 

Disabled Children in Britain (with Gordon, D and Loughran, F), the Stationery 
Office, 2000. 

Uprooted: the Shipment of Poor Children to Canada, 1867-1917, the Policy Press, 
2008. 


Relevant sections of reports and books since 1980: 


‘The Genesis of Reform; the 1948 Children Act’, in Bean, P and Macpherson, S. 
(eds), Approaches to Welfare, RKP, 1983. 

‘Reflections on Outcomes in Child Care’, Children and Society, vol. 12, 1998. 
‘Evidence, Values and Judgement’, in Tunnard, J. (ed.), Commissioning and 
Managing External Research, Research in Practice, Dartington, 2001. 

‘Children and the Concept of Harm’, in Hillyard, P. et al., Beyond Criminology: 
Taking Harm Seriously, Pluto press, 2004. 
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‘Can the Corporate State Parent?’ (with Bullock, R et al), Children and Youth 
Services Review, 28 (11), 2006 and in Adoption and Fostering 30 (4), 2006. 

‘The Evolution of Landmark Legislation’ Journal of Children’s Services, 5 (2); 
2010. 

‘Parents, Problems and Policy’, Journal of Children’s Services, 5 (1); 2010. 

‘Change and Continuity in Children’s Services; 1980-2010’, Adoption and Fostering 
34 (3); 2010. 

‘Getting started with the 1948 Children Act: What do we learn?’ Adoption and 
Fostering, 35 (5), 2011. 


A personal note on working in residential care in the second half of the 1950s 


With respect to my time working in a boys’ home I can add a few things. I was there 
for about a year in the second half of the 1950s. It was a local authority home run by 
the Children’s Department. There were usually about 15-20 boys ranging from eight 
to 16-17. There were just three live-in staff including me although domestic staff 
came in on a part-time daily basis. One of the attractions of the post was that it came 
with rent-free accommodation (a flat on the premises) at a time when we were starting 
a family (two young children already) and were hard-pressed for money. However, 
the salary was low. 


I was never aware of any major abuse of the boys, either by the master or matron (a 
married couple out of the old public assistance system) or amongst the boys 
themselves although the regime was rough and ready. The boys had what today would 
be called learning difficulties but with other problems superimposed; for instance, 
partial sightedness, day and night soiling, bed-wetting, illiteracy, hearing problems 
and so on. Looking back the Home was the last resort for boys whose problems had 
not been adequately dealt with and whose former placements had failed. There was 
one black lad (8 year old) but there seemed to be no racial jibes or harassment by the 
other boys. 


Visitors were few and far between. I cannot recall a parent or a social worker visiting 
but one Home Office inspectors did spend the best part of a day there. I never saw his 


report but nothing seemed to change thereafter. There was little turnover — pretty well 
the same boys were there when I left as when I arrived. 
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APPENDIX 1 


This is an edited version of the article: R.Bullock, ‘Residential care’ in G. Schofield 
and J. Simmonds (eds.) Child Placement Handbook: Research, Policy and Practice, 
London: BAAF, 2009, pp. 201-19. 


RESIDENTIAL CARE 
The diminishing use of residential care in the UK 


As residential care has been such an important part of child care provision in the 
UK, the diminishing use of this option over the past 30 years represents a major 
policy shift. It raises the question of why something that was so highly valued in 
the past is now so out of fashion. In the 1920s, for example, the Thomas Coram 
Foundation fostered children when they were young and then moved them to a 
boarding school out in the country, a practice that continued until the 1950s but 
which now seems incomprehensible. 


Many reasons for the decline can be posited: some are obvious, such as rising 
costs, staffing difficulties, poor child outcomes and abuse scandals, but others are 
less clear and reflect things such as increasingly sophisticated knowledge about 
child development, viable alternatives and the broader developments in social 
work discussed in Roy Parker’s introduction to the Wagner Report (Appendix 2). 


Residential establishments vary in their size, regime and role but the term generally 
covers settings in which children are placed with other children for a least one night 
with the aim of meeting a welfare need and, hopefully, improving their health and 
development. Children spend the majority of time outside school or work in this 
context and there are usually no adult family members present. In addition, the 
number of children will usually exceed the number of staff on duty at any one time. 


In 2013, 12% of the 68,110 children in care in England were living is residential 
homes (10%), schools (1%) or other types of establishment (1%) but the overall 
figures can give a misleading picture. Although the proportion of all the looked after 
children living residentially is 12%, they are mostly adolescents and the proportion 
for the 10-18 age group will be higher, nearer 20%, compared with around 2% for 
those aged under 11. The relationship between residential care with other services 
also needs to be considered. For example, in 2009 there were nearly 3,000 young 
people under 18 in prison department custody who in former years would have been 
in residential homes and schools. So, it appeared that the decline in the use of 
residential care for looked after children had led to increased use of prison custody, 
suggesting a process of one system offloading cases onto another. But since 2010, the 
number of entrants to youth custody has also fallen, by as much as 55%, questioning 
this off-loading hypothesis and warning of the dangers of generalising from 
circumstances prevailing at one particular tine. 
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Classifying residential care 


There have been several attempts to classify the plethora of provision into 
discrete categories. One, made by Beedell in 1970, identified at least eleven 
distinct functions - physical care, safety, control, education, relationships, 
stability, relief to the wider child care system, shelter, containment, assessment 
and group work. Another, by Berridge (1985), found that the main functions of 
the children’s homes he studied in the 1980s were aiding reception to care, 
controlling difficult adolescents, caring for groups of siblings, rehabilitating long- 
stay children and dealing with the aftermath of placement breakdowns. 


The most rigorous classification of British and North American establishments 
for children is that by the Chapin Hall Center for Children in the University of 
Chicago. (Chipenda-Dansokho et al., 2003). They identified three dimensions 
that, independent of one another, appeared to differentiate residential provision 
most sharply. (Other dimensions were significant but were closely related to the 
three identified). 


They conclude that residential provision can be divided according to: the needs 
of the children being met; the organisational structure used to make the 
provision and the extent and nature of parental involvement and autonomy. 


A five-fold typology of establishments emerged: 


1. Facilities that are primarily focused on providing high quality education 
and less pre-occupied with students’ health and behavioural needs. 

2. Facilities that provide an enriched educational experience but also 
address children’s psychological and behavioural needs to meet these 
ends. 

3. Facilities focused on meeting an identified cognitive or educational deficit 
in children’s development. Since such deficits frequently have their 
origins in family dysfunction and/or are manifest in poor behaviour of the 
child, the placement demands considerable specialist resources. 

4. Facilities for children with a mixture of social, psychological and 
behavioural needs and who are generally educated in ordinary schools. 
The placement tends to be short and part of a range of provision focused 
on several family members, not just the child. 

5. Facilities for children with serious psychological needs and behavioural 
problems that overshadow other developmental goals, including 
education. Some of these placements are secure. 


Using this classification, it is clear from what has been said so far that residential 
care for looked after children in the UK falls mostly in categories 3-5. 


Trends in residential child care 
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In addition to the considerable decline in the use of residential care for looked 
after children in the UK over the past 30 years, other trends have been identified 
within the residential sector. In 1996, Gooch identified these as: 


e the replacement of single-sex establishments by ones that are co- 
educational but which, in practice, are dominated by boys 

e the increasing age of residents at entry 

e more young people with health problems, behaviour disorders and 
disabilities 

e greater racial and ethnic mix 

e larger catchments areas, raising problems for educational continuity and 
contact with home 

e more provision by private agencies 

e less specialisation by sector with a resulting mix of needs in each 
establishment 

e assessment by need criteria rather than social role categories, such as 
disabled or special educational needs 

e amore generalist service 

e shorter stays 

e rising cost 

e more concerns about rights and protection; and 

e further reductions in the size of units and in the numbers accommodated 
by the system but a larger proportion of the total places in secure 
accommodation or other specialist centres. 


Naturally, the factors that explain changes in the use of private boarding schools, 
establishments for children with special educational needs or penal institutions 
may be different from those that affect child care establishments but in all of 
these sectors the important point is that viable alternatives have been created, 
even for persistent offenders and highly disruptive adolescents, 


Three perspectives can be usefully applied to residential care to help understand 
the whole picture: the first looks at its role and function in the overall child care 
system; the second looks at its effects on children; and the third explores what 
needs to be done to make it work. 


(i) Residential care as part of the wider child care system 


Evidence from research in this area (Department of Health, 1998) suggests that 
residence is used differently for different children. It is a first placement for 
many adolescents coming into care because of family tensions and difficult 
behaviour but a later choice for children whose foster care placements have 
disrupted or who present increasingly severe needs, often associated with 
earlier trauma and abuse. Thus, residential care plays a different role in different 
areas of a child's life at different times. 


These studies reveal two seeming contrasts. The first is that the majority of 
young people in residence are difficult adolescents in terms of their challenging 
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behaviour at home, school and in the community. The second is that only a small 
proportion of all looked after adolescents who display challenging behaviour are 
placed residentially. 


When the needs of the resident children are scrutinised, it is clear that the main 
reason for choosing residential care nowadays is to control or improve difficult 
or disturbed behaviour and that most of the other functions suggested by Beedell 
and Berridge, such as aiding admissions or keeping siblings together, no longer 
apply. However, these difficulties do not occur in isolation and affect other areas 
of children’s lives, such as poor peer relationships or suspicion of professionals, 
and may be associated with special educational needs, making the residential 
task wider than just ensuring control. 


Compared with other looked after children, however, the aforementioned 
studies found that the harm inflicted by parents on the children placed 
residentially is, with some notable exceptions, less of an issue than in foster care 
and when it has occurred tends to be emotional and sexual rather than physical. 
Levels of neglect are also lower and in some cases it was parents at the end of 
their tether who first approached Children’s Services. However, other family 
difficulties prevail, for example many young people will come from disrupted 
and reconstituted families and parents with a chronic mental health problem. 


Out of area placements 


One issue facing professionals placing children residentially is whether to use 
the local authority's own facilities or purchase places from voluntary or 
independent providers. This latter group are know as ‘out of area’ placements, 
which is a misleading term because purchased placements can often be local. It is 
more accurate to perceive them as externally purchased. As these add an extra 
cost to budgets, they are a highly visible item of expenditure and thus subject to 
wide scrutiny. 


A study of ‘out of area’ placements (Bullock, 2009) found that they are used for 
four different groups of looked after children, namely: children presenting 
severe and complex behavioural problems which have exhausted in-house 
services; children displaying behavioural difficulties and who are at continuing 
risk of harm; children in need of specialist therapy, especially for sexual abuse; 
and disabled children whose needs cannot be met locally. Moreover, they are 
much more used for boys and girls (although the ratio differs across the four 


groups). 


The benefits of external placements have to be balanced against the secondary 
problems they create for children and families and the risk of being ‘out of sight, 
out of mind’. Many external placements are a long way from the child’s home 
their contact with their birth relatives is infrequent. Often, there are no clear 
plans for the future other than to stay put. Naturally, as the young people are 
mostly adolescents, they often form new friendships and emotional relationships 
in their new area, making return home difficult. While this experience is common 
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for students going to college at 18, there is a danger that a changing perception 
of ‘home area’ will affect looked after young people at an earlier age, without the 
supports and status that student life brings. 


(ii) Effects of residential care 


A good care plan for a child should specify expectations about what a residential 
placement is likely to achieve. But as the young people being admitted are often 
unsettled and distressed, because of turbulence at home or disruption to foster 
care, some initial expectations might have to be pragmatic, such as to provide 
safety and stability. The aims of the residential sojourn will, therefore, be a 
mixture of immediate benefits and, hopefully, improvement in the child’s long- 
term situation. 


Because of this complexity, it is difficult to identify any general effects of 
residential care as the intervention covers such a wide range of approaches and 
the evidence that would be necessary to show this, namely a set of randomised 
controlled trials, is scant. Nevertheless, claims are made in the literature but 
these are often based on case studies and tend to generalise from one type of 
provision or particular group of children to the whole child care field. Moreover, 
there is a further danger of attributing to residential care defects of the care 
system as a whole. 


To clarify the situation, it is useful to differentiate ‘procedural’ from ‘treatment’ 
approaches (Clough et al., 2006). The first stresses good child care practice at the 
expense of aims and so focuses on making the establishments nice places to live. 
While this provision does not offer specialist therapy and, as had been shown, 
control is often the overriding concern, it should nevertheless provide an 
auspicious context for the work required to meet children’s needs, such as 
improving their behaviour and family relationships, encouraging positive peer 
interaction and boosting self-esteem. 


Second, are ‘treatment’ approaches, for example those based on special 
education, behaviour modification or psycho-social models, that fashion regimes 
and structures to ‘treat’ assessed problems, such as attachment, conduct and 
emotional disorders, anti-social behaviour and learning difficulties. While 
therapies will differ for individual children, the important feature is that the 
whole regime is conducive to their application and is staffed and structured to 
that end. 


Many other opportunities are offered by residential care, for instance the use of 
residential groups for therapeutic work, rehabilitative work with children 
rejected by their families and, of course, the imposition of control, such as for 
those in secure units. 


So what might be expected from a residential experience? Traditionally, it has 


been suggested, but it has to be said without evidence that attains the status of a 
clinical trial, that residential care can offer several benefits. These are: to provide 
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stability and a stimulating environment, to widen cultural and educational 
horizons, to create a framework for emotionally secure relationships with adults 
and to provide a setting for intensive therapeutic work. But these gains have to 
be set against difficulties of providing unconditional love, constraints on 
children’s emotional development, poor staff continuity and marginalisation of 
children’s families and other welfare services. While much is known about the 
dangers of placing young children in residential care and the neurological and 
emotional damage it can inflict, much less is known about the effects of such 
placements on the development of older children. 


But two outcomes are more certain, namely that residential care can have a 
profound effect, for good or bad, on children while they are there and that 
regimes based on child welfare principles achieve better results than those that 
do not. Numerous studies have compared changes in the lives of children placed 
in different types of establishment and found that the incidence of such things as 
running away and of violent behaviour varies and that these contrasts are not 
explained by young people’s background characteristics, although it is usually 
unclear whether similar gains would have been made without residential 
placement. The problem is, however, that benefits rarely carry over or are much 
reduced after leaving and the long-term effects of residential care have proved 
difficult to identify. Nevertheless, while there is much less difference in young 
people’s difficult behaviour after leaving, the pattern of good and bad homes is 
usually maintained, whatever the type of establishment, suggesting that the 
influence on young people’s potentially damaging behaviour while they are 
resident is mirrored by a smaller but still significant effect on behaviour after 
departure (Sinclair and Gibbs, 1996). 


While long-term outcomes are easy to describe, they are more difficult to 
explain. For example, follow-up research suggests that some children who are 
challenging and unsettled while in residential care do quite well in the longer 
term - some acting out girls for example - while others who are more quiescent, 
such as withdrawn institutionalised boys, generally fare badly, drifting into 
homelessness and recidivism (Bullock et al., 1998). Whether this is due to the 
long-term nature of the children’s problems or the differential impact of a 
residential experience, it is hard to say. 


Given these uncertainties, any conclusions about the benefits of residential care 
will be contentious but some establishments claim success in overcoming its 
alleged weaknesses (Rose, 1990, 1997; Ward et al., 2003). This occurs, for 
example, in response to the criticism of failing to provide unconditional love. 
Follow-up studies of leavers from long-stay residential treatment units, 
particularly therapeutic communities and those which provide for learning- 
disabled adults, indicate a model of ‘quasi-institutional adoption’ and although 
only a minority of leavers receive such enduring support, the long-term 
outcomes for those who do are encouraging (Little & Kelly, 1995; Bullock et al., 
1998). However, critics argue that the numbers of children benefiting is probably 
smaller than claimed and the high costs of such provision are making this option 
increasingly unrealistic. 
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Of the various studies of residential care undertaken, Whitaker and colleagues 
(1998) are the most optimistic about residential care. They conclude that, 
although there is no list of circumstances under which residential care should be 
a preferred option, there are occasions when it can be helpful. These are: 


e when there is a deficit in attachment forming capacity and a young 
person can benefit from having available a range of carers; 

e when a young person has a history of having abused other children; 

e when a young person feels threatened by the prospect of living in a 
family or needs respite from it; 

e when multiple potential adult attachment figures might forestall a 
young person from emotionally abandoning his or her own parents; 

e when the emotional load of caring for a very disturbed or chaotic 
young person is best distributed among a number of carers; and 

e when the young person prefers residential care to any form of family 
care, and would sabotage this if it were provided. 


In a later research review, however, Rushton and Minnis (2002) are less 
convinced. They express concern that staff in residential homes have no training 
or contact with child and adolescent mental health services (CAMHS) to help 
them deal with the problems they face. They suggest that all of the treatments 
offered to troubled and troublesome teenagers can be delivered in foster care 
where there is less likelihood of bullying, sexual harassment and delinquent 
cultures. In contrast to Whitaker, they argue that when children have attachment 
difficulties, therapeutic foster care seems preferable. But given the control 
difficulties that some young people present, there is probably a need for a small 
number of high quality residential establishments for children who cannot be 
accommodated any other way or for whom there is a policy to keep them out of 
prison. 


The children’s views provide a useful indication. Much of the discussion in 
children’s accounts of being looked after focuses on relationships, whether 
between children and staff or among peers and how important and empowered 
they feel when their views are taken seriously. A novel attempt to combine the 
child’s view of residential life with statistical research evidence on outcomes is 
found in A Life without Problems: The Achievements of a Therapeutic Community 
(Little and Kelly, 1995) in which the findings are informed by a juxtaposition of 
quantitative evidence on children’s care careers and qualitative material from a 
teenage girl’s diary. 


When asked for their views, children are often complimentary about residential 
care, at least in its modern version, stressing the care and attention they receive. 
But, again, there is a problem of interpretation in that Sinclair and colleagues 
(1998) found that life after a favourable experience was often wretched and its 
poor quality meant that there was only a weak correlation between a good 
residential experience and happiness thereafter. Some young people find the 
contrast between the caring home and the uncaring community too much to 
handle. Obviously, a child needs to feel safe and be happy while looked after, but 
this must not be at the expense of longer-term misery and isolation. 
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(iii) Residential establishments as organisations 


When the child’s needs have been assessed and a residential placement 
identified, how can professionals decide whether the establishment is any good? 


When looking at residential establishments for children, the immediate 
reference points are the surface features, such as the style of leadership, the 
fabric and resources. Judgements about quality are often reached from 
immediate experiences, initial conversations with staff or the visible responses 
of the children. It is easy to assume that the most important aspects are either 
the people or the regime and that, if these elements are right, all will be well. But 
a stream of research into this area has revealed a more complicated situation. 


Certainly, individuals, whether an efficient manager or an unruly adolescent, are 
important in affecting what happens in a home or school but they are not enough 
to explain everything. Successful managers in one context often fail elsewhere 
and establishments vary in their capability to help young people (Hicks et al., 
2003). Some features that common sense might associate with a good home have 
been found to be relatively insignificant - the quality of buildings, the proportion 
of trained staff, the characteristics of the children, for example, are not sufficient 
on their own to produce good results. 


What aspects of residential settings have been found to be associated with good 
quality care and optimal outcomes for children and families? 


While residential homes have many aspects that can be easily differentiated, 
such as buildings or staff roles, there is something more than the sum of the 
parts that seems to be important in determining what happens therein. Many 
writers have used terms such as ‘culture’ or ‘ethos’ to describe this. It is precisely 
these feelings and messages that a visitor picks up. They may be long standing, 
such as when there is a traditional way of doing things or may be a product of 
stress or boredom. These cultures have been shown directly to affect the 
behaviour of children and staff, not just in terms of conformity or deviance but 
also in shaping attitudes. However, as the precise nature and direction of the 
association has been difficult to determine, the principal message for managers 
was to ensure that cultures did not cohere in a negative and destructive way. But, 
even then, homes seemingly well planned from the start have failed to succeed. 


Several studies have help us understand better how residential establishments 
work: Working in Children’s Homes: Challenges and Complexities (Whitaker et al, 
1998); Children’s Homes: A Study in Diversity (Sinclair and Gibbs, 1998) and 
Making Residential Care Work: Structure and Culture in Children’s Homes (Brown 
et al, 1998) The first takes a relatively unusual starting point of the experiences 
of staff; the second analyses the factors that predict optimal outcomes and the 
third looks at the relationship between staff and child cultures to unravel 
precisely what causes what. 


All three studies reach similar conclusions although they express them in 
different ways. In general terms there has to be a complementary relationship 
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between: the needs and wishes of the children, what the home or school tries to 
do and how it is resourced and structured to do this, a belief among staff that the 
aims are feasible and that they have been given sufficient responsibility to 
undertake the work. Moreover, all of these have to be pursued in a child welfare 
context and a wider ethos of corporate parenting in the responsible agencies. 


Naturally, many factors generate these conditions and among those identified 
are: the rate of turnover; admissions policy; mix of children with regard to 
needs; ethnicity and gender. There are also indications of what leads to good 
outcomes. Sinclair and Gibbs (1998), for example, concluded that homes did best 
if they were small; the head of the home felt that his or her role was clear, 
mutually compatible, not disturbed by reorganisation and that he or she had 
autonomy; and, that staff agreed on how the home should be run. Other 
researchers have emphasised the quality of staff-child relationships, stressing 
listening, informality, availability, sensitivity, being informed, respect and an 
ability to offer practical help. 


Although the importance of individual factors, for example the size of home, 
might be argued, there is little doubt that if these conditions are in place, the 
establishments are not only likely to achieve better outcomes but are also more 
likely to satisfy children’s wishes. Sinclair and colleagues found that young 
people judged homes according to whether they wanted to be there, whether 
there was a purpose to their stay, whether they moved on at the right time and 
the quality of life on leaving. Even though a third of them wanted to be 
somewhere else, they appreciated homes if they were not bullied, sexually 
harassed or led into trouble, if staff listened, the regime was benign and the other 
children friendly and if they showed some tangible improvement, such as in 
education. Most wanted contact with their families but not necessarily to live 
with them. Individual misery was associated with sexual harassment, bullying, 
missing family and friends, poor relations with other residents and lack of 
success in esteemed roles such as sport. 


Conclusions 


The studies discussed all emphasise that when children are looked after, there is a 
danger that deficiencies in the care placements will exacerbate the deprivation and 
harm that necessitated the initial separation from family. Residential care is no 
exception. A child doing badly in residential care needs a good quality intervention, 
not transfer to another poor quality home. System neglect, whereby the needs of 
children remain unmet, is less obvious than physical or sexual abuse but is no less 
dangerous. So, what message do researchers offer to those placing children? 


Three general messages are indicated. They are: 


e There is limited value in looking at residential establishments in 
isolation. There might be organisational changes to improve 
situations, such as better record keeping or more effective 
communication, but these are unlikely to be sufficient to guarantee 
high standards; 
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e there has to be an initial understanding of the needs of the children 
being looked after. This is not always the case, resulting in 
opinionated generalisations about children's situations and limited 
action in areas such as health, education and work with families; 


e there has to be awareness that residence is only one of several means of 
meeting the child's needs and an understanding of how it contributes to 
meeting the needs of a particular child. These two points should be 
reflected in the services provided and the care plans fashioned. 


In addition, some shifts in thinking would be helpful. For service managers, two 
mind-sets need to be challenged. First, is the tendency to view residential care as 
a last resort, as something to fall back on when other interventions fail. The 
second is to provide residential facilities but then put in place services to keep 
children out of it. Residence is a method of social care and should be used as 
such, so arguments ‘for’ or ‘against’ it are absurd. In some instances it is needed, 
in others it is irrelevant. 


For practitioners, two aspects of matching interventions to children’s needs are 
important. First is what actually happens in residential care and, second, what a 
residential experience adds to a child’s welfare. There are few interventions 
specific to particular care settings, although opportunities may be greater in 
some contexts than others. In this respect residential care is no different to 
foster care or living at home. 


For the reasons explained, specific effects of residence are claimed but not 
proven but it does seem to be helpful in two situations. The first is for 
adolescents whose challenging behaviour at home, school and in the community 
requires placement in a supportive but emotionally undemanding setting, staffed 
by experienced people. This should encourage continuities in the young person’s 
social life, education and employment and those family and peer relationships 
that he or she wishes to pursue. Stays should be short and there should a clear 
exit strategy. The difference between this and a foster home is in the roles of 
staff, the relationship demands made on the young person, the availability of a 
peer group and the capacity of the establishment to contain the effects of difficult 
behaviour and prevent status deterioration. From the point of view of the child’s 
living experience, however, it may not be obviously different from a large foster 
family. 


The second is when there is a need for specialised therapy or treatment, either 
within the residential establishment or outside it. In these situations, what 
matters is that style and ethos of the residential setting support what is required 
by the treatment. For those seeking such placements, the aspects to consider are: 
the value of the group of residents; the availability of a number of adults and 
freedom to choose with whom to make relationships; the undemanding 
emotional nature of the ambience that gives the young person choice and power; 
an environment that ensures safety, supervision and control and an active 
stimulating programme. It might be possible to achieve equally good outcomes in 
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foster care or with support at home, but for some individuals and in some 
situations it is not. 


The responsibility of those managing residential establishments is to ensure that 
the ‘culture’ of the unit is positive. Congregating difficult adolescents creates 
potential problems and the studies of children’s homes have all found places 
dominated by crime, bullying, drugs and prostitution, and staff who turned a 
blind eye to such behaviour. 


Finally, service managers cannot ignore the wider population of children in need 
as the amount and type of residential provision will be affected by broader 
policies, such sending young offenders to prison and willingness to 
accommodate troubled and troublesome teenagers. Good quality residential care 
can exist within a system of poor adolescent services, and may unwittingly 
support it. 


The future of residential care in the United Kingdom 


The future thrust in children’s services in the United Kingdom will be on 
prevention and early intervention and not residential care. Initiatives are being 
introduced to identify children at risk and act accordingly, preferably by 
providing help in family and home community settings. For those in out of home 
care, there is also a move to speedier permanency. This most certainly means 
quicker family reunions for some and more adoptions for younger children 
unable to return home. Neither is there a group of young children who need to 
be taken out of residential care, as is the case in some other developed countries 
(Browne et al., 2005) 


In such a context, residential care is likely to continue to play a small but 
significant role in children’s services. But, because of expense, alleged 
ineffectiveness and difficulties of staffing, it will continually be replaced by foster 
care that is increasingly able to provide for children who are difficult to place. 
However, there will be a limit to what is possible, and there is a risk that difficult 
cases will be diverted more readily to the criminal justice system or turned away 
altogether rather than offered a residential placement. There will almost 
certainly be a growth in private residential facilities as local authorities find it 
difficult to make their own provision. Similarly, some specialist fostering 
arrangements may become more quasi-residential groups than traditional family 
settings, thus breaking down traditional boundaries between different types of 
service. 


The main criteria for entry to residential care will remain difficult behaviour, 
especially dangers to self and others and a need for specialised services. There is 
no reason to believe that the size of this population will decline as psychological 
disturbance among juveniles is growing in the United Kingdom (Maughan, 
2005); so new provision may struggle to maintain the status quo. But financial 
constraints will mean little growth in expensive psycho-therapeutic facilities. If 
there are to be regime changes, they are likely to emphasise flexibility with other 
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living arrangements, education, social skills and employment. Neither should the 
pragmatic constraints on reducing residential provision be underestimated. it 
may prove just as difficult to recruit specialist foster carers as it is residential 
workers. 


The starting point of any planning, whether for systems or for individual 
children, is the needs of the young person and what is deemed necessary to meet 
them. The first question to be asked, therefore, is what does the young person 
and his or her family need? Does he or she need residential care, and if so what 
for, of what type, for how long and with what else? For those qualifying, the next 
question is what regime and treatment approaches are shown by research to be 
the most effective for meeting those needs? To answer this properly, we need a 
yet undeveloped validated taxonomy of need and robust evidence on the 
outcomes of interventions for children with similar needs. However, the research 
that has been discussed offers some pointers. While considerable effort may be 
needed to implement its suggestions, the benefits of providing residential care as 
part of a comprehensive service for children in need should be apparent in 
improved outcomes for children and enhanced job satisfaction among staff. 
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APPENDIX 2 


The Wagner Report 1988: Residential Care: A Positive Choice 
Volume: I. Sinclair (ed.) Residential Care: The Research Reviewed 
Chapter: Children by R.A. Parker pp. 57-124 


As this had to be scanned from a book, this is attached to this report as a 


separate pdf file. The layout and print size might may need reformatting. 
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APPENDIX 3 


The legislation, guidance, rules and regulations relevant to the Jersey Child Care 
Inquiry. 
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Terms of Reference, as approved by the States of Jersey on 6th March 2013 


The Committee of Inquiry (“the Committee”) is asked to do the following — 


Establish the type and nature of children’s homes and fostering services in Jersey in 
the period under review, that is the post-war period, with a particular focus on the 
period after 1960. Consider (in general terms) why children were placed and 
maintained in these services. 


Determine the organisation (including recruitment and supervision of staff), 
management, governance and culture of children’s homes and any other 
establishments caring for children, run by the States and in other non-States run 
establishments providing for children, where abuse has been alleged, in the period 
under review and consider whether these aspects of these establishments were 
adequate. 


Examine the political and other oversight of children’s homes and fostering services 
and other establishments run by the States with a particular focus on oversight by 
the various Education Committees between 1960 and 1995, by the various Health 
and Social Services Committees between 1996 and 2005, and by ministerial 
government from 2006 to the current day. 


Examine the political and societal environment during the period under review and 
its effect on the oversight of children’s homes, fostering services and other 
establishments run by the States, on the reporting or non-reporting of abuse within 
or outside such organisations, on the response to those reports of abuse by all 
agencies and by the public, on the eventual police and any other investigations, and 
on the eventual outcomes. 


Establish a chronology of significant changes in childcare practice and policy during 
the period under review, with reference to Jersey and the UK in order to identify the 
social and professional norms under which the services in Jersey operated 
throughout the period under review. 


Take into account the independent investigations and reports conducted in response 
to the concerns raised in 2007, and any relevant information that has come to light 
during the development and progression of the Redress Scheme. 


Consider the experiences of those witnesses who suffered abuse or believe that they 
suffered abuse, and hear from staff who worked in these services, together with any 
other relevant witnesses. It will be for the Committee to determine, by balancing the 
interests of justice and the public interest against the presumption of openness, 
whether, and to what extent, all or any of the evidence given to it should be given in 
private. The Committee, in accordance with Standing Order 147(2), will have the 
power to conduct hearings in private if the Chairman and members consider this to 
be appropriate. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Identify how and by what means concerns about abuse were raised and how, and to 
whom, they were reported. Establish whether systems existed to allow children and 
others to raise concerns and safeguard their wellbeing, whether these systems were 
adequate, and any failings they had. 


Review the actions of the agencies of the government, the justice system and 
politicians during the period under review, in particular when concerns came to light 
about child abuse and establish what, if any, lessons are to be learned. 


Consider how the Education and Health and Social Services Departments dealt with 
concerns about alleged abuse, what action they took, whether these actions were in 
line with the policies and procedures of the day, and whether those policies and 
procedures were adequate. 


Establish whether, where abuse was suspected, it was reported to the appropriate 
bodies, including the States of Jersey Police; what action was taken by persons or 
entities including the police, and whether this was in line with policies and 
procedures of the day and whether those policies and procedures were adequate. 


Determine whether the concerns in 2007 were sufficient to justify the States of 
Jersey Police setting in train ‘Operation Rectangle’. 


Establish the process by which files were submitted by the States of Jersey Police to 
the prosecuting authorities for consideration, and establish — 


e Whether those responsible for deciding on which cases to prosecute took a 
professional approach; 


e Whether the process was free from political or other interference at any level. 


If, for these purposes, or as a result of evidence given under paragraph 7, in the 
opinion of the Chairman of the Committee, it would be of assistance that one or 
more of the prosecution files underpinning any prosecution decision may be 
examined in a manner to be determined by the Committee. 


Set out what lessons can be learned for the current system of residential and foster 
care services in Jersey and for third party providers of services for children and 
young people in the Island. 


Report on any other issues arising during the Inquiry considered to be relevant to the 
past safety of children in residential or foster care and other establishments run by 
the States, and whether these issues affect the safety of children in the future. 


Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933. 
[23 Gro. 5. Cu. 12.) 


ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS. A.D. 1939. 


Parr I. 


‘PREVENTION OF CRUELTY AND EXPOSURE TO MORAL AND 
PrystoaL DANGER, 


- Offences. 
Section 


Cruelty to persons under sixteen. 
Causing or encouraging seduction or prostitution 
of girl under sixteen. ` 
ing persons under sixteen to be in brothels, 
Causing or allowing persons under sixteen to be 
used for begging. 
Giving intoxicating liquor to children under five. 
Causing or allowing children to be in bars of licensed 


premises. 

Bale of tobacco, &c., to persons under sixteen. 

Taking pawns from persons under fourteen. 

Purchase of old metals from persons under sixteen. 

10. Vagrants preventing children from receiving 

education. 

11. Talg children under seven to risk of burning. 
Faili to provide for safety of children at 

entertainments. 


HPN oO: Ap Bu 


Special Provisions as to Prosecutions for Offences specified 
in First Schedule. 

13. Power to take offenders into custody. 

14. Mode of charging offences and limitation of time. 

15. Evidence of husband or wife of accused person. 


A i 


This document 
contains 10 pages 1 


A.D. 1933. 


(Cu. 12.] Children and {23 Gro. 5.] 
Young Persons Act, 1933. 


Supplemental. 
Section. 


16. Application of Vexatious Indictments Act, 22 & 23 
Vict. c. 17. 
17. Interpretation of Part I. 


Part II. 
EMPLOYMENT. 
General Provisions as to Employment. 


18. Restrictions on employment of children. 

19. Power of local authority to make byelaws with 
respect to employment of persons under eighteen 
other than children. 

20. Street trading. 

21. Penalties and legal proceedings in respect of general 
provisions as to employment. 


Entertainments and Performances. 


22. Restrictions on children taking part in entertain- 
ments. 

23. Prohibition against persons under sixteen taking 
part in performances endangering life or limb. 

24. Restrictions on training for performances of a 
dangerous nature. 


Employment Abroad. 


25. Restrictions on persons under eighteen going abroad 
for the purpose of performing for profit. 

26. Punishment of contraventions of last foregoing 
section and proceedings with respect thereto. 


Supplemental. 
27. Byelaws. 
28. Powers of entry. 
29. Savings. 


30. Interpretation of Part IT. 
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Parr III. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN 
RELATION TO CRIMINAL AND SUMMARY PROOEREDINGS. 


General Provisions as to Preliminary Proceedings. 
Section. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


Separation of children and young persons from 
adults in police stations, courts, &o. 

Bail or detention of children and young persons 
arrested. 


Remand or committal to custody in remand homes. 

Attendance at court of parent of child or young 
person charged with an offence, &c. 

Notice to local authority of charges against and 
applications relating to children and young 
persons, 


General Provisions as to Proceedings in Court. 


Prohibition against children being present in court 
during the trial of other persons. 

Power to clear court while child or ' young person 
is giving evidence in certain cases. 

Evidence of child of tender years. 

Power to prohibit publication of certain matter 
in newspapers. 


Special Procedure with regard to Offences specified in 


First Schedule. 
Warrant to search for or remove a child or young 


person. 
Power to proceed with case in absence of child 
or young person. 
Extension of power to take deposition of child or 
Admins person. 
mission of W of child or young person 
in evidence. 


Principles to be observed by all Courts in dealing with 


44. 


Children or Young Persons. 


General considerations. 
A2 iii 
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Juvenile Courts. 


— Section. 

45. Constitution of juvenile courts. 

46. Assignment of certain matters to juvenile courts. 

47. Procedure in juvenile courts. 

48. Miscellaneous provisions as to powers of juvenile 
courts. 

49. Restrictions on newspaper reports of proceedings 
in juvenile courts. 

Juvenile Offenders. 

50. Age of criminal responsibility. 

51. Removal of disqualifications attaching to felony. 

52. Restrictions on punishment of children and young 
persons. 

53. Punishment of certain grave crimes. 

54. Substitution of custody in remand home for 
imprisonment. 

55. Power to order parent to pay fine, & c., instead of 
child or young person. 

56. Power of other courts to remit juvenile offenders 
to juvenile courts. 

57. Power to send juvenile offenders to approved 
schools or to commit them to fit persons. 

58. Power of Secretary of State to send certain juvenile 
offenders to approved schools. l 

59. Miscellaneous provisions as to summary pro- 
ceedings against juvenile offenders. 

60. Amendments of certain enactments relating to 
criminal proceedings and courts of summary 
jurisdiction. 

Children and Young Persons in need of Care or 
Protection. 

61. Definition of “in need of care or protection. 

62. Powers of juvenile courts in respect of children and 
young persons in need of care or protection. 

63. Powers of other courts with respect to last fore- 
going section. l 
Refractory Children and Young Persons. 

64. Power of parent or guardian to bring child or 
young person before juvenile court. 

65. Power of poor law authority to bring child or 


young person before juvenile court. 
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Supplemental. 

Supervision by probation officers or other persons. 

Removal or remand of child or young person to 
place of safety. 

Regard to be had to religious persuasion of person 
sent to approved school. 

Coming into force of approved school orders. 

Contents of approved school orders. 

Duration of approved school orders. 

Conveyance of children or young persons to ap- 
proved school. 

eee of period of detention in approved 

h 


Supervision and recall after expiration of order. 

Provisions as to making, duration, and effect, of 
orders of committal to fit persons. 

Committal to local and other authorities as “ fit 
persons.” 


Parr IV. 


REMAND HOMES, APPROVED SCHOOLS, AND PERSONS 
TO WHOSE CARE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


77. 
78. 


MAY BE COMMITTED, 


Remand Homes. 


Provision of remand homes by councils of counties 
and county boroughs 

Provisions as to custody of children and young 
persons in remand homes. 


Approved Schools. 


Approval of schools. 

Provision of approved schools by local authorities. 

Classification, administration, and management. 

Escapes from approved schools, ete. 

Power to send children and young persons from 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands to approved schools in England. 


Fü Persons. 
General provisions as to children and young 
persons committed to the care of fit persons. 
Eacapes from care of fit persons. 
A3 v 
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A.D. 1933. Provisions as to Contributions towards Expenses. 
Section. 

86. Contributions to be made by parents, &c., of children 
and young persons committed to the care of fit 
persons, or to approved schools. 

87. Enforcement of duty of parent, &c., to make con- 
tributions. 

88. Provision as to affiliation orders. 

89. Miscellaneous provisions as to contribution orders. 

90. Contributions by local authorities in respect of 
persons sent to approved schools. 

91. Variation of trusts for maintenance of child or 
young person. 


Parr V. 
Homes SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


92. Definition of voluntary homes. 

93. Notification of particulars with respect to voluntary 
homes. 

94. Inspection of voluntary homes. 

95. Control over voluntary homes. 


Part VI. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Local Authorities. 
96. Provisions as to local authorities. 
97. Modifications of last foregoing section as to City of 
London. 
98. Institution of proceedings by local or poor law 
authorities. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Legal Proceedings. 


99. Presumption and determination of age. 
100. Evidence of w of defendant. 
101. Application of Summary Jurisdiction Acts. 
102. Appeals to quarter sessions. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Secretary of State. 


103. Power of Secretary of State to appoint inspectors. 
104. Exchequer grants and expenses of Secretary of 
State. 


vi 
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General. A.D. 1933. 
Section. — 
105. Variation of Orders in Council. 
106. Provisions as to documents, &c. 
107. Interpretation. 
108. Transitory provisions. 
109. Short title, commencement, extent and repeals. 
SCHEDULES : 
First Schedule.—Offences against children and 
young persons, with respect to which Special 
Provisions of this Act apply. 
Second Schedule. — Constitution of Juvenile 
Courts. 


Third Schedule-——Amendments of certain enact- 
ments relating to criminal proceedings and 
courts of summary jurisdiction. 


Fourth Schedule.—Provisions as to administration 
of approved schools and treatment of persons 
sent thereto. 


Fifth Schedule. Transitory provisions. 
Sixth Schedule. Enactments repealed. 
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CHAPTER 12. 


An Act to consolidate certain enactments relating A.D. 1933. 
to persons under the age of eighteen years. = 
[13th April 1933. ] 


B" it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 

by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Tariana peas ae and by the authority of the same, 
as follows :— 


Parr I. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY AND EXPOSURE TO MORAL 
AND PuysicaL DANGER. 
Offences. 

1.1) If any person who has attained the age of Cruelty 
sixteen years and has the custody, charge, or care of any to persons 
child or young person under that age, wilfully assaults, — 15 a 
ill-treats, novels, abandons, or e him, or causes i 
or procures him to be assaulted, ill-treated, neglected, 
abandoned, or exposed, in a manner likely to cause 
him unnecessary suffering or injury to health (including 
injury to or loss of sight, or hearing, or limb, or organ 
of the body, and any mental derangement), that person 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be liable— 

(a) on conviction on indictment, to a fine not ex- 

ing one hundred pounds, or alternatively, 
or in default of payment of such a fine, or in 
addition thereto, to imprisonment for any term 
not exceeding two years; 
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A.D. 1933. (6) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
— twenty-five pounds, or alternatively, or in 
Parr I. default of payment of such a fine, or in 
i addition thereto, to imprisonment for any 

term not exceeding six months. 


(2) For the purposes of this section— 

(a) a parent or other person legally liable to 
maintain a child or young person shall be 
deemed to have neglected him in a manner 
likely to cause injury to his health if he has 
failed to provide adequate food, clothing, 
medical aid or lodging for him, or if, having 
been unable otherwise to provide 8 
food, olothing, medical aid or lodging, 
has failed to take ste to procure it 215 
provided under the Aots relating to the 
relief of the poor; 

(b) where it is proved that the sein of an infant 
under three years of caused by 
suffocation (not being s postin cand „ 
disease or the presence of 5 a 
the throat or air ree et infant) 
while the infant was in aa bed with some other 
person who has attained the age of sixteen 
years, that other person shall, if he was, 
when he went to bed, under the influence of 
drink, be deemed to have neglected the 
infant in a manner likely to cause injury to 
its health. 


(3) A person may be convicted of an offence under 
this section— 

(a) notwithstanding that actual suffering or injury 

to health, or the likelihood of actual 
or injury to health, was obviated by the action 
of another 

(b) notwithstanding the death of the child or young 

person in question. 

(4) Upon the trial of any person who has attained the 
age of sixteen years and is indicted for infanticide or 
for the manslaughter of a child or young person under the 
age of sixteen years of whom he had the custody, charge, 
or care, it shall be lawful for the jury, if they are 
satisfied that he is guilty of an offence under this section 
to find him guilty of that offence. 
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(5) If it is proved that a person convicted under this 
section was directly or indirectly interested in any sum 
of money accruing or payable in the event of the death 
of the child or young person, and had knowledge that 
that sum of money was accruing or becoming payable, 
then— 


(a) in the case of a conviction on indictment, the 
maximum amount of the fine which may be 
imposed under this section shall be two hundred 
pounds, and the court shall have power, in lieu 
of awarding any other penalty under this 
section, to sentence the person convicted to 
penal servitude for any term not exceeding five 
years; and 

(b) in the case of a summary conviction, the court 
in determining the sentence to be awarded shall 
take into consideration the fact that the person 
was so interested and had such knowledge. 


(6) For the purposes of the last foregoing sub- 

section :— 

(a) a person shall be deemed to be directly or in- 
directly interested in a sum of money if he 
has any share in or any benefit from the 
payment of that money, notwithstanding that 
he may not be a person to whom it is legally 
payable; and 

(b) a copy of a policy of insurance, certified to be 
a true copy by an officer or agent of the insur- 
ance company granting the policy, shall be 
evidence that the child or young person therein 
stated to be insured has in fact been so 
insured, and that the person in whose favour the 
policy has been granted is the person to whom 
the money thereby insured is legally payable. 


(7) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
affecting the right of any parent, teacher, or other person 
having the lawful control or charge of a child or young 
person to administer punishment to him. 


2.—(1) If any person having the custody, charge, 
or care of a girl under the age of sixteen years causes or 
encourages the seduction, unlawful carnal knowledge, 
or prostitution of, or the commission of an indecent 
assault upon, her, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
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and shall be liable to imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding two years. 

(2) For the purposes of this section a person shall 
be deemed to have caused or encouraged the seduction, 
unlawful carnal knowledge, or prostitution of, or the 
commission of an indecent assault upon, a girl who has 
been seduced, unlawfully carnally known, or indecently 
assaulted, or who has become a prostitute, if he has 
knowingly allowed her to consort with, or to enter or 
continue in the employment of, any prostitute or person 
of known immoral character. 


3.—(1) If any person having the custody, charge 
or care of a child or young person who has attained the 
age of four years arid is under the age of sixteen years, 
allows that child or young person to reside in or to 
frequent a brothel, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
and shall be liable on conviction on indictment, or on 
summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, or alternatively or in default of payment of such 
a fine, or in addition thereto, to imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding six months. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall affect the liability 
of a person to be indicted under section six of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885, but upon the trial of a 
person under that section it shall be lawful for the jury, if 
they are satisfied that he is guilty of an offence under 
this section, to find him guilty of that offence. 


4.—(1) If any person causes or procures any child 
or young person under the age of sixteen years or, 
having the custody, charge, or care of such a child or 
young person, allows him to be in any street, premises, 
or place for the purpose of begging or receiving alms, or 
of inducing the giving of alms (whether or not there is 
any pretence of singing, playing, performing, offering 
anything for sale, or otherwise) he shall, on summary 
conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, or alternatively, or in default of payment of 
such a fine, or in addition thereto, to imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding three months. 

(2) If a person having the custody, charge, or care 
of a child or young person is charged with an offence 
under this section, and it is proved that the child or 
young person was in any street, premises, or place for 
any such purpose as aforesaid, and that the person 
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charged allowed the child or young person to be in 
the street, premises, or place, he shall be presumed 
to have allowed him to be in the street, premises, or 
place for that purpose unless the contrary is proved. 

(3) If any person while singing, playing, performing 
or offering anything for sale in a street or public place 
has with him a child who has been lent or hired out to 
him, the child shall, for the purposes of this section, be 
deemed to be in that street or place for the purpose of 
inducing the giving of alms. 


5. If any person gives, or causes to be given, to 
any child under the age of five years any intoxica- 
ting liquor, except upon the order of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner, or in case of sickness, apprehended 
sickness, or other urgent cause, he shall, on summary 

conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding three pounds. 


6.—{1) The holder of the licence of any licensed 
premises shall not allow a child to be at any time in the 
bar of the licensed premises during the permitted hours. 


(2) If the holder of a licence acts in contravention 
of this section, or if any person causes, or procures, or 
attempts to cause or procure, any child to go to, or to be 
in, the bar of any licensed premises during the permitted 
hours, he shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding, in respect of the first offence, forty 
shillings, and in respect of any subsequent offence, five 
pounds. 


(3) If a child is found in the bar of any licensed 
premises during the permitted hours, the holder of the 
licence shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
under this section unless he shows that he had used 
due diligence to prevent the child from being admitted to 
the bar or that the child had apparently attained the 
age of fourteen years. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall apply in the case of 
any child who is— 

(a) a child of the licence holder; or 

(b) resident but not employed in the licensed 
premises; or. 

(c) in the bar of licensed premises solely for the 
purpose of passing to or from some other part 
of the premises, being a part to or from which 
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there is no other convenient means of access or 
egress and not being itself a bar; or 


(d) in any railway refreshment rooms or other 
premises constructed, fitted and intended to be 
used in good faith for any purpose to which 
the holding of a licence is merely auxiliary. 


(5) In this section the expression “ bar ” in relation 
to any licensed premises means any open drinking bar 
or any part of the premises exclusively or mainly used 
for the sale and consumption of intoxicating liquor, and 
the expressions licence, licensed premises and 
permitted hours have the same meanings as in the 
Licensing Acts, 1910 to 1923. 


7.— (I) Any person who sells to a person appar- 
ently under the age of sixteen years any tobacco or 
cigarette papers, whether for his own use or not, shall 
be liable, on summary conviction, in the case of a first 
offence to a fine not exceeding two pounds, in the case 
of a second offence to a fine not exceeding five pounds, 
and in the case of a third or subsequent offence to 
a fine not exceeding ten pounds: 


Provided that a person shall not be guilty of an 
offence under this section in respect of any sale of tobacco 
otherwise than in the form of cigarettes, if he did not 
know and had no reason to believe that the tobacco 
was for the use of the person to whom it was sold. 


(2) If on complaint to a court of summary juris- 
diction it is proved to the satisfaction of the court that 
any automatic machine for the sale of tobacco kept on 
any premises is being extensively used by persons 
apparently under the age of sixteen years, the court may 
order the owner of the machine, or the person on whose 
premises the machine is kept, to take such precautions 
to prevent the machine being so used as may be specified 
in the order or, if necessary, to remove the machine, 
within such time as may be specified in the order, and 
if any person against whom such an order has been made 
fails to comply therewith, he shall be liable, on summary 
conviction, to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and to 
a further fine not exceeding one pound for each day 
during which the offence continues. 


(3) It shall be the duty of a constable and of a 
park-keeper being in uniform to seize any tobacco or 
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cigarette papers in the on of any person appar- A.D. 1938. 
ently under the age of sixteen years whom he finds == 


smoking in any street or public place, and any tobacco PAET I. 
or cece papeta so seized shall be disposed of, irn 
seized by a constable, in such manner as the police. 
authority may direct, and if seized by a park-keeper, 

in such manner as the authority or person by whom he 

was appointed may direct. 


(4) Nothing in this section shall make it an offence to 
sell tobacco or cigarette papers to, or shall authorise the 
seizure of tobacco or cigarette papers in the possession 
of, any person who is at the time employed by a manu- 
facturer of or dealer in tobacco, either wholesale or 
retail, for the purposes of his business, or is a boy 
messenger in uniform in the employment of a messenger 
company and employed as such at the time. 


(5) For the purposes of this section the expression 
tobacco includes cigarettes and smoking mixtures 
intended as a substitute for tobacco, and the expression 
“ cigarettes includes cut tobacco rolled up in paper, 
tobacco leaf, or other material in such form as to be 
capable of immediate use for smoking. 


8. If a pawnbroker takes an article in pawn from Taking 
any person apparently under the age of fourteen years, Panans under 
whether offered by that person on his own behalf or on fourteen, 
behalf of any other person, he shall be guilty of an offence 35 & 36 Vict. 
against the Pawnbrokers Act, 1872. N 


9.—({1) If a dealer in old metal as defined by the Purchase 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, or a marine store dealer of old metals 
within the meaning of Part IX of the Merchant Shipping from per- 
Act, 1894, purchases from any person apparently under ʻi 
the age of sixteen years any old metal, whether offered 34 & 35 Vict. 
for sale by that person on his own behalf or on behalf c. 112. 
of any other person, he shall be liable on summary 57 & 88 Vict. 


conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds. o. 00. 
(2) For the p of this section “ old metal ” 
includes scrap me broken metal, or partly manu- 


factured metal goods, and old or defaced metal goods. 


10.—(1) If a person habitually wanders from place Vagranta 
to place and takes with him any child who has attained preventing 
the age of five years he shall, unless he proves that the children 
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child is totally exempted from school attendance or that 
the child is not, by being so taken with him, prevented 
from receiving efficient elementary education, be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding with costs 
twenty shillings : 


Provided that this provision shall not apply to a 
child in a canal boat for whose education provision is 
made under section fifty of the Education Act, 1921. 


(2) Any constable who finds a person wandering 
from place to place and taking a child with him may, if 
he has reasonable ground for believing that the person 
is guilty of an offence under this section, apprehend him 
without a warrant, and may take the child to a place of 
safety in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


(3) Without prejudice to the requirements of the 
Education Act, 1921, as to school attendance or to 
proceedings thereunder, this section shall not, during 
the months of April to September inclusive, apply to 
any child whose parent or guardian is engaged in a trade 
or business of such a nature as to require him to travel 
from place to place, if a certificate has been obtained 
that the child has made not less than two hundred 
attendances at a public elementary school during the 
months of October to March immediately preceding. 


(4) The Board of Education shall have power to 
make regulations as to the issue of certificates of attend- 
ance for the purposes of the last foregoing subsection, 
and any such regulations shall be laid before Parliament 
as soon as may be after they are made. 


11. If any person who has attained the age of sixteen 
years, having the custody, charge or care of any child 
under the age of seven years, allows the child to be in 
any room containing an open fire grate not sufficiently 
protected to guard against the risk of his being burnt 
or scalded without taking reasonable precautions against 
that risk, and by reason thereof the child is killed or 
suffers serious injury, he shall on summary conviction be 
liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds: 

Provided that neither this section, nor any pro- 
ceedings taken thereunder, shall affect any liability of 
any such person to be proceeded against by indictment 
for any indictable offence. 
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12.—({1) Where there is provided in any building A.D. 1933. 
an entertainment for children, or an entertainment at — 
which the majority of the persons attending are children, PAET I. 
then, if the number of children attending the entertain- 
ment exceeds one hundred, it shall be the duty of the 
person providing the entertainment to station and keep safety of 
stationed wherever necessary a sufficient number of adult children at 
attendants, properly instructed as to their duties, to 1 8 
prevent more children or other persons being admitted 
to the building, or to any part thereof, than the building 
or part can properly accommodate, and to control the 
movement of the children and other persons admitted 
while entering and leaving the building or any part 
thereof, and to take all other reasonable precautions 
for the safety of the children. 


(2) Where the ‘occupier of a building permits, for 
hire or reward, the building to be used for the purpose 
of an entertainment, he shall take all reasonable steps 
to secure the observance of the provisions of this section. 


(3) If any person on whom any obligation is im- 
posed by this section fails to fulfil that obligation, he 
shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding, in the case of a first offence fifty pounds, and 
in the case of a second or subsequent offence one hundred 
pounds, and also, if the building in which the entertain- 
ment is given is licensed under the Cinematograph Act, 9 Edw. 7., 
1909, or under any of the enactments relating to the ©. 30. 
licensing of theatres and of houses and other places for 
music or dancing, the licence shall be liable to be revoked 
by the authority by whom the licence was granted. 


(4) A constable may enter any building in which 
he has reason to believe that such an entertainment as 
aforesaid is being, or is about to be, 5 with a view 
to seeing whether the provisions of this section are carried 
into effect, and an officer authorised for the purpose by 
an authority by whom licences are granted under any 
of the enactments referred to in the last foregoing 
subsection shall have the like power of entering any 
building so licensed by that authority. 


(5) The institution of proceedings under this section 
8 — á 


(A) in the case of a building licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, or lice by the council of a 
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county or county borough under the Cinema- 
tograph Act, 1909, or under the enactments 
relating to the licensing of theatres or of houses 
and other places for music or dancing, be the 
duty of the council of the county or soniy 
borough in which the building is situated; an 

(b) in any other case, be the duty of the police 
authority. 

(6) This section shall not apply to any entertainment 

given in a private dwelling-house. 


Special Provisions as to Prosecutions for Offences 
specified in First Schedule. 


13.—(1) Any constable may take into custody, 
without warrant— 

(a) any person who within his view commits any 
of the offences mentioned in the First Schedule 
to this Act, if the constable does not know and 
cannot ascertain his name and residence; 

(b) any person who has committed, or whom he has 
reason to believe to have committed, any of 
the offences mentioned in the First Schedule to 
this Act, if the constable has reasonable ground 
for believing that that person will abscond or 
does not know and cannot ascertain his name 
and address. 

(2) Where, under the powers conferred by this 
section, a constable arrests any person without warrant, 
the superintendent or inspector of police or an officer of 
police of equal or superior rank, or the officer in c 
of the police station to which the person is brought, 


unless in his belief the release of the person on bail — 


would tend to defeat the ends of justice, or to cause 
injury or danger to the child or young person against 
whom the offence is alleged to have been committed, 
release the person arrested on his entering into such a 
recognisance, with or without sureties, as may in the 
judgment of the officer of police be required to secure his 
attendance upon the hearing of the charge. 


14.—(1) Where a person is charged with com- 
mitting any of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act in respect of two or more children 
or young persons, the same information or summons may 
charge the offence in respect of all or any of them, but the 
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person charged shall not, if he is summarily convicted, be 
liable to a separate penalty in respect of each child or 
young person except upon separate informations. 

(2) The same information or summons may also 
charge any person as having the custody, charge, or care, 
alternatively or together, and may charge him with the 
offences of assault, ill-treatment, neglect, abandonment, 
or exposure, together or separately, and may charge 
him with committing all or any of those offences in a 
manner likely to cause unnecessary suffering or injury 
to health, alternatively or together, but when those 
offences are charged together the person charged shall 
not, if he is summarily convicted, be liable to a separate 
penalty for each. 

(3) A person shall not be summarily convicted of an 
offence mentioned in the First Schedule to this Act, unless 
the offence was wholly or partly committed within six 
months before the information was laid; but, subject 
as aforesaid, evidence may be taken of acts constituting, 
or contributing to constitute, the offence, and committed 
at any previous time. 

(4) When any offence mentioned in the First Schedule 
to this Act charged against any person is a continuous 
offence, it shall not be necessary to specify in the infor- 
mation, summons, or indictment, the date of the acts 
constituting the offence. 


15. As respects proceedings against any person for 
any of the offences mentioned in the First Schedule to 
this Act, the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, shall apply 
as if the Schedule to that Act included references to 
those offences. 


Supplemental. 


16. Every misdemeanour under this Part of this 
Act shall be deemed to be an offence within, and subject 
to, the provisions of the Vexatious Indictments Act, 
1859. 


17. For the purposes of this Part of this 
Act 

Any person who is the parent or legal guardian of a 

child or young person or who is legally liable 

to maintain him shall be presumed to have 

the custody of him, and as between father and 
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A.D. 1933. mother the father shall not be deemed to have 
er ceased to have the custody of him by reason 
Parr E only that he has deserted, or otherwise does 


not reside with, the mother and the child or 
young person ; 

Any person to whose charge a child or young person 
is committed by any person who has the custody 
of him shall be presumed to have charge of the 
child or young person ; 

Any other person having actual possession or control 
of a child or young person shall be presumed to 
have the care of him. 


Part II. 
EMPLOYMENT. 
General Provisions as to Employment. 


Restrictions 18.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section 
on employ- and of any byelaws made thereunder no child shall be 


ment of Bee 
children. employed 


(a) so long as he is under the age of twelve years; or 
(b) before the close of school hours on any day on 
which he is required to attend school; or 
(c) before six o’clock in the morning or after eight 
o’clock in the evening on any day; or 

(d) for more than two hours on any day on which 
he is required to attend school; or 

(e) for more than two hours on any Sunday; or 

(f) to lift, carry or move anything so heavy as to be 
likely to cause injury to him. 


(2) A local authority may make byelaws with respect 
to the employment of children, and any such byelaws 
may distinguish between children of different ages 
and sexes and between different localities, trades, occupa- 
tions and circumstances, and may contain provisions— 

(a) authorising— 

(i) the employment of children under the 
age of twelve years (notwithstanding any- 
thing in paragraph (a) of the last foregoing 
subsection) by their parents or guardians 
in light agricultural or horticultural work; 


(ii) the employment of children (notwith- 
standing anything in paragraph (b) of the 
12 
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last foregoing subsection) for not more than 
one hour before the commencement of school 
hours on any day on which they are required 
to attend school; 
(6) prohibiting absolutely the employment of children 
in any specified occupation ; 
(c) prescribing— 


(i) the age below which children are not to 


be employed ; 

(ii) the number of hours in each day, or in 
each week, for which, and the times of day 
at which, they may be employed; 

(iii) the intervals to be allowed to them 
for meals and rest; 

(iv) the holidays or half-holidays to be 
allowed to them; 

(v) any other conditions to be observed in 
relation to their employment ; 


so, however, that no such byelaws shall modify the 
restrictions contained in the last foregoing subsection 
save in So far as is expressly permitted by paragraph (a) 
of this subsection, and any restriction contained in any 
such byelaws shall have effect in addition to the said 
restrictions. 

(3) Nothing in paragraph (c) or in paragraph (d) of 
subsection (1) of this section, or in any byelaw made 
under this section, shall prevent a child from taking part 
in an entertainment under and in accordance with 
the provisions of a licence granted and in force under 
the provisions of this Part of this Act. 


19.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, 
a local authority may make byelaws with respect to the 
employment of persons under the age of eighteen years 
other than children, and any such byelaws may dis- 
tinguish between persons of different ages and sexes, 


circumstances, and may contain provisions prescribing— 
(a) the number of hours in each day or in each week 
for which, and the times of day at which, they 
may be employed ; 
(b) the intervals to be allowed to them for meals 
and rest ; 
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A.D. 1933. (c) the holidays or half-holidays to be allowed to 
— them; 

. (d) any other conditions to be observed in relation 

i to their employment. 


(2) Nothing in this section shall empower a local 
authority to make byelaws with respect to— 

(a) employment in or about the delivery, collection, 
or transport of goods, except in the capacity of 
van boy, errand boy, or messenger ; 

(6) employment in or in connection with factories, 
workshops, mines, quarries, shops, or offices, 
except in the capacity of van boy, errand boy, or 
messenger ; 

(c) employment in the building or engineering 
trades, except in the capacity of van boy, errand 
boy, or messenger ; 

(d) employment in agriculture ; 

(e) employment in domestic service, except as non- 
resident daily servant ; 

(f) employment in any ship or boat registered in the 
United Kingdom as a British ship or in any 
British fishing boat entered in the fishing boat 
register. 

(3) This section shall not come into operation until 
such date as may be appointed by an order of the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State shall 
not make such an order until a draft thereof has been 
laid before both Houses of Parliament and has. been 
approved by resolutions passed in the same session 
of Parliament by both Houses. 


Street 20.—(1) No person under the age of sixteen years 
trading. shall engage or be employed in street trading : 

Provided that byelaws made under this section may 
permit young persons who have not attained the age of 
sixteen years to be employed by their parents in street 
trading. 

(2) A local authority may make byelaws regulating 
or prohibiting street trading by persons under the age 
of eighteen years, and byelaws so made may distinguish 
between persons of different ages and sexes and between 
different localities, and may contain provisions— 

(a) forbidding any such person to engage or be 

employed in street trading unless he holds a 
14 
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licence granted by the authority, and regulating 
the conditions on which such licences may be 
granted, suspended, and revoked ; 

(6) determining the days and hours during which, 
and the places at which, such persons may 
engage or be employed in street trading ; 

(c) requiring such persons so engaged or employed 

to wear es; . 

(d) regulating in any other respect the conduct of 

such persons while so engaged or employed. 


21.—(I) If a person is employed in contravention of 
any of the foregoing provisions of this Part of this Act, or 


of the provisions of any byelaw made thereunder, the P 


employer and any person (other than the person em- 
ployed) to whose act or default the contravention is 
_ attributable shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding five pounds or, in the case of a second 
or subsequent offence, not exceeding twenty pounds: 
Provided that, if proceedings are brought against 
the employer, the employer, upon information duly 
laid by him and on giving to the prosecution not less 
than three days’ notice of his intention, shall be entitled 
to have any person (other than the person employed) 
to whose act or default he alleges that the contravention 
was due, brought before the court as a party to the 
p ings, and if, after the contravention has been 
proved, the employer proves to the satisfaction of the 
court that the contravention was due to the act or default 
of the said other person, that person may be convicted 
of the offence; and if the employer further proves to the 
satisfaction of the court that he has used all due diligence 
to secure that the provisions in question should be 
complied with, he shall be acquitted of the offence. 


(2) Where an employer seeks to avail himself of the 

proviso to the last foregoing subsection, 

(a) the prosecution shall have the right to cross- 
examine him, if he gives evidence, and any 
witness called by him in support of his charge 
against the other person, and to call rebutting 
evidence; and 

(b) the court may make such order as it thinks fit 
for the payment of costs by any party to the 
proceedings to any other party thereto. 
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(3) A person under the age of eighteen years, who 
engages in street trading in contravention of the provisions 
of the last foregoing section, or of any byélaw made there- 
under, shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding twenty shillings, or in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding forty shillings. 


Entertainments and Performances. 


22.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section 
a child shall not, except under and in accordance with the 
provisions of a licence granted and in force thereunder, 
take part in any entertainment in connection with which 
any charge, whether for admission or not, is made to any 
of the audience; and every person who causes or procures 
a child, or being his parent or guardian allows him, to 
take part in an entertainment in contravention of this 
section, shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a fine 
not exceeding five pounds or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding twenty pounds. 


(2) Subject as hereinafter provided and without 
prejudice to the provisions of this Part of this Act and any 
byelaws made thereunder with respect to employment, 
a licence under this section shall not be necessary for a 
child to take part in an entertainment if— . 

(a) he has not during the preceding six months taken 
part on more than six occasions in entertain- 
ments in connection with which any such charge 
as aforesaid was made; and . 

(b) the net proceeds of the entertainment are devoted 
to purposes other than the private profit of the 
promoters : 

Provided that this subsection shall not apply in the 
case of an entertainment given in premises which are 
licensed for the sale of any intoxicating liquor unless 
either— 

(i) those premises are also licensed for the public 
performance of stage plays or for public music, 
singing or dancing; or 

(ii) special authority for the child to take part in the 
entertainment has been granted in writing under 
the hands of two justices of the peace. 

(3) Subject to such restrictions and conditions as 

may be prescribed by rules made by the Board of 
16 
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Education, a local authority may grant a licence for a 
child who has attained the age of twelve years and is 
residing in their area to take part in any specified 
entertainment or series of entertainments, whether 
within or without that area : 

Provided that— 

(a) no licence shall be granted unless the local 
authority are satisfied that the child is fit to 
take part in the entertainment, or series of 
entertainments, and that proper provision 
has been made to secure his health and kind 
treatment; and 

(b) no licence shall be granted in respect of any 
entertainment which is to take place on a 
Sunday. 


(4) The holder of a licence under this section shall, 
at least seven days before the child takes part in any 
entertainment, furnish to the local authority within 
whose area the entertainment is to take place particulars 
of the licence and such other information as the Board 
of Education may by rules prescribe and, if he fails so 
to do, he shall be lable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding five pounds. 


(5) If any restriction or condition contained in a 
licence under this section is not observed, the licence may 
be revoked by any local authority within whose area any 
entertainment to which it relates has taken or is about 
to take place; and, subject to any restrictions and 
conditions prescribed by rules made by the Board of 
Education, any such licence may at the request of the 
holder of the licence be varied or extended by any such 
local authority as aforesaid. 


(6) If the applicant for, or holder of, a licence under 
this section feels aggrieved by any decision of a local 
authority, he may appeal to the Board of Education, 
who may thereupon exercise any of the powers 
conferred on a local authority by this section. 
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shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding ten pounds or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding fifty pounds: 


Provided that no proceedings shall be taken under 
this subsection except by or with the authority of a 
chief officer of police. 


24.—{1) No person under the age of twelve years shall 
be trained to take part in performances of a dangerous 
nature, and no person under the age of sixteen years shall 
be trained to take part in such performances except 
under and in accordance with the terms of a licence 
granted and in force under this section; and every person 
who causes or procures a person, or being his parent or 
guardian allows him, to be trained to take part in per- 
formances of a dangerous nature in contravention of this 
section, shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding five pounds or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding twenty pounds. 


(2) A petty sessional court may grant a licence for 
a person who has attained the age of twelve years but 
is under the age of sixteen years to be trained to take part 
in performances of a dangerous nature. N 


(3) An applicant for a licence under this section 
shall, at least seven days before making the application, 
give notice thereof to the chief officer of police for 
the district in which the person is, in accordance with the 
provisions of the licence, to be trained, and that officer 
may appear, or instruct some person to appear, before 
the court and show cause why the licence should not be 
granted, and no licence shall be granted unless the court 
is satisfied that notice has been so given. i 


(4) A licence: under this section shall specify the 
place or places at which the person is to be trained and 
shall embody such conditions as are, in the opinion of 
the court, necessary for his protection, but a licence shall 
not be refused if the court is satisfied that the person is 
fit and willing to be trained and that proper provision 
has been made to secure his health and kind treatment. 


(5) A licence under this section may, on cause being 
shown by any person, be revoked by a petty sessional 
court acting for the same petty sessional division or 
place as the court by which the licence was granted. 
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Employment Abroad. 

25.—(1) No person having the custody, charge or 
care of any person under the age of eighteen years shall 
allow him, nor shall any person cause or procure any 
person under that age, to go abroad for the purpose of 
singing, playing, performing, or being exhibited, for profit, 
unless he has attained the age of fourteen years and a 
licence has been granted in respect of him under this ® 
section : , 

Provided that this subsection shall not apply in 
any case where it is proved that the person under the 
age of eighteen years was only temporarily resident 
within Great Britain and Ireland. 


(2) A police magistrate may grant a licence in such 
form as the Secretary of State may prescribe, and subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the police magistrate 
thinks fit, for any person who has attained the age of 
fourteen years but is under the age of eighteen years 
to go abroad for the purpose of singing, playing, perform- 
ing, or being exhibited, for profit, but no such licence 
shall be granted in respect of any person unless the 
police magistrate is satisfied— 


(a) that the application for the licence is made 
by or with the consent of his parent or guardian ; 

(b) that he is going abroad to fulfil a particular 
engagement ; 

(c) that he is fit for the purpose, and that p 
provision has been made to secure his Bealth, 
kind treatment, and adequate supervision while 
abroad, and his return from abroad at the expira- 
tion or revocation of the licence; 

(d) that there has been furnished to him a copy of 
the contract of employment or other document 
showing the terms and conditions of employment 
drawn up in a language understood by him. 


(3) A person applying for a licence under this 
section, shall, at least seven days before making the 
application, give to the chief officer of police for the 
district in which the person resides to whom the appli- 
cation relates, notice of the intended application together 
with a copy of the contract of employment or other 
document showing the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, and the chief officer of police shall send that copy 
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to the police magistrate and may make a report in 
writing on the case to him or may appear, or instruct 
some person to appear, before him and show cause why 
the licence should not be granted, and the police is- 
trate shall not grant the licence unless he is satisfied 
that notice has been properly so given : 


Provided that if it appears that the notice was given 
less than seven days before the making of the application, 
the police magistrate may nevertheless grant a licence if 
he is satisfied that the officer to whom the notice was 
given has made sufficient enquiry into the facts of the 
case and does not desire to oppose the application. 


(4) A licence under this section shall not be granted 
for more than three months but may be renewed by a 
police magistrate from time to time for a like period, so, 
however, that no such renewal shall be granted, unless 
the police magistrate— 


(a) is satisfied by a report of a British consular 
officer or other trustworthy person that the 
conditions of the licence are being complied 
with ; 

(b) is satisfied that the application for renewal is 
made by or with the consent of the parent or 
guardian of the person to whom the licence 
relates. 


(5) A police magistrate— 

(a) may vary a licence granted under this section 
and may at any time revoke such a licence 
for any cause which he, in his discretion, 
considers sufficient : 

(6) need not, when renewing or varying a licence 
granted under this section, require the attend- 
ance before him of the person to whom the 
licence relates. 


(6) The police magistrate to whom application is 
made for the grant, renewal or variation of a licence shall, 
unless he is satisfied that in the circumstances it is 
unnecessary, require the applicant to give such security 
as he may think fit (either by entering into a recog- 
nisance with or without sureties or otherwise) for the 
observance of the restrictions and conditions in the licence 
or in the licence as varied, and the recognisance may be 
enforced in like manner as a recognisance for the doing 
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of some matter or thing required to be done in a proceeding 
before a court of summary jurisdiction is enforceable. 


(7) If in any case where a licence has been granted 
under this section, it is proved to the satisfaction of a 
police magistrate that by reason of exceptional circum- 
stances it is not in the interests of the person to whom 
the licence relates to require him to return from abroad 
at the expiration of the licence, then, notwithstanding 
anything in this section or any restriction or condition 
attached to the licence, the magistrate may by order 
release all persons concerned from any obligation to cause 
that person to return from abroad. 


(8) Where a licence is granted, renewed or varied 
under this section, the police magistrate shall send the 
prescribed particulars to the Secretary of State for trans- 
mission to the proper consular officer, and every consular 
officer shall register the particulars so transmitted to him 
and perform such other duties in relation thereto as the 
Secretary of State may direct. 


(9) In this section the expression police magistrate” 
means one of the following magistrates, that is to 
say— 

(a) the chief magistrate of the metropolitan police 

courts ; 


(b) any magistrate of the metropolitan police court 
in Bow Street ; l 

(c) any stipendiary magistrate appointed by Order 
in Council to exercise jurisdiction under this 
section, 


and the powers conferred by this section on a police 
magistrate shall in every case be exercisable by any of 
the magistrates aforesaid. 


(10) This and the next following section extend to 
Scotland and to Northern Ireland. 


26.—(1) If any person acts in contravention of the 
provisions of subsection (1) of the last foregoing section 
he shall be guilty of an offence under this section and be 
liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, or, alternatively, or in default of 
payment of such a fine, or in addition thereto, to imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding three months: 
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Provided that if he procured the person to go abroad 
by means of any false pretence or false representation, 
he shall be liable on conviction on indictment to imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding two years. 


(2) Where, in proceedings under this section against 
a person, it is proved that he caused, procured, or allowed 
a person under the age of eighteen years to go abroad and 
that that person has while abroad been singing, playing, 
performing, or being exhibited, for profit, the defendant 
shall be presumed to have caused, procured, or allowed 
him to go abroad for that purpose, unless the contrary 
is proved : 


Provided that where the contrary is proved, the 
court may order the defendant to take such steps as the 
court directs to secure the return of the person in question 
to the United Kingdom, or to enter into a recognisance 
to make such provision as the court may direct to secure 
his health, kind treatment, and adequate supervision 
while abroad, and his return to the United Kingdom at 
the expiration of such period as the court may think 
fit. 


(3) Proceedings in respect of an offence under this 
section or for enforcing a recognisance under this or the 
last foregoing section may be instituted at any time 
within a period of three months from the first discovery 
by the person taking the proceedings of the commission 
of the offence or, as the case may be, the non-observance 
of the restrictions and conditions contained in the licence, 
or, if at the expiration of that period the person against 
whom it is proposed to institute the proceedings is 
outside the United Kingdom, at any time within six 
months after his return to the United Kingdom. 


(4) In any such proceedings as aforesaid, a report of 
any British consular officer and any deposition made on 
oath before a British consular officer and authenticated 
by the signature of that officer, respecting the observance 
or non-observance of any of the conditions or restrictions 
contained in a licence granted under the last foregoing 
section shall, upon proof that the consular officer, or 
deponent, cannot be found in the United Kingdom, be 
admissible in evidence, and it shall not be nec 
to prove the signature or official character of the 
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person appearing to have signed any such report or 
deposition. 

(5) The wife or husband of a person charged with an 
offence under this section may be called as a witness 
either for the prosecution or defence, and without the 
consent of the person charged. 


(6) A constable or any person authorised by a justice 
of the peace may take to a place of safety any person under 
the age of seventeen years who there is reason to believe 
is about to go abroad in contravention of the provisions 
of the last foregoing section, and a person so taken to a 
place of safety may be detained there until he can be 
restored to his relatives or until other arrangements can 
be made with respect to him. 


Supplemental. 


27.—(I) A byelaw made under this Part of this Act 
shall not have effect until confirmed by the Secretary of 
State and shall not be so confirmed until at least thirt 
days after the local authority have published it in suc 
manner as the Secretary of State directs. 


(2) Before confirming such a byelaw the Secretary 
of State shall consider any objections thereto which 
may be addressed to him by persons affected or likely 
to be affected thereby, and may order a local enquiry 
to be held, and where such an enquiry is held, the 
person holding it shall receive such remuneration as 
the Secretary of State determines, and that remunera- 
tion and the expenses of the enquiry shall be paid 
by the local authority. 

(3) Byelaws so made may, without prejudice to any 
other method of proof, be proved in the like manner as 
that in which byelaws made under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, by a local authority, not being the council of 
a borough, may be proved, and section one hundred and 
eighty-six of that Act shall apply accordingly. 


28.—(1) If it is made to appear to a justice of 
the peace by the local authority, or by any constable, 
that there is reasonable cause to believe that the 
provisions of this Part of this Act, other than those 
relating to employment abroad, or of a byelaw made 
under the said provisions, are being contravened with 
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respect to any person, the justice may by order under 
his hand addressed to an officer of the local authority, 
or to a constable, empower him to enter, at any 
reasonable time within forty-eight hours of the making 
of the order, any place in or in connection with 
which the person in question is, or is believed to be, 
employed, or as the case may be, in which he is, or is 
believed to be, taking part in an entertainment or 
performance, or being trained, and to make enquiries 
therein with respect to that person. 


(2) Any authorised officer of the local authority 
or any constable may at any time during the currency 
of a licence granted under section twenty-two or twenty- 
four of this Act enter any place where the person to 
whom the licence relates is authorised by the licence 
to take part in an entertainment or to be trained, and 
may make enquiries therein with! respect to that person. 


(3) Any person who obstructs any officer or 
constable in the due exercise of any powers conferred on 
him by or under this section, or who refuses to answer 
or answers falsely any enquiry authorised by or under 
this section to be made, shall be liable on summary 
conviction in respect of each offence to a fine not 
exceeding twenty pounds. 


29.—(1) The provisions of this Act imposing restric- 
tions on employment or on the taking part by children in 
entertainments, other than those relating to employment 
abroad, and the provisions of any byelaws made: under 
this Part of this Act, shall not apply in relation to a person 
who has attained the age of twelve years taking part 
in a performance, whether of the nature of an enter- 
tainment or not, which is being broadcast by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, so long as the public are not 
admitted thereto on payment. 

(2) The said provisions shall not affect the provisions 
of Part IV of the Education Act, 1921, with respect to 
school attendance or the provisions of sections ninety- 
three, ninety-four and ninety-five of that Act with respect 
to the employment of children and young persons. 

(3) The said provisions shall not apply to a person 
detained in an approved school. 

(4) The said provisions shall be in addition to and 
not in substitution for any enactments relating to 
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employment in factories, workshops, mines and quarries, A.D. 1933. 


or for giving effect to any international convention SER 


regulating employment. Parr 7 : 

30. For the purposes of this Part of this Act Interpreta- 
and of any byelaws made thereunder— ton £ 
D . 


A person who is attending a public elementary 
school and who attains the age of fourteen years 
during a school term shall not (except for the 
purposes of the provisions relating to employ- 
ment abroad) be deemed to cease to be a child 
until the end of that term ; 

The expression performance of a dangerous nature” 
includes all acrobatic performances and all 
performances as a contortionist ; 

The expression street trading includes the 
hawking of newspapers, matches, flowers and 
other articles, playing, singing or performing for 
profit, shee-blacking and other like occupations 
carried on in streets or public places; 

A person who assists in a trade or occupation carried 
on for profit shall be deemed to be employed 
notwithstanding that he receives no reward for 
his labour ; 

A chorister taking part in a religious service or in 
a choir practice for a religious service shall 
not, whether he receives any reward or not, be 
deemed to be employed; and 

The expression “abroad” means outside Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Part III. 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN 
RELATION TO CRIMINAL AND SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS. 
General Provisions as to Preliminary Proceedings. 


31. Arrangements shall be made for preventing a Separation 
child or young person while detained in a police station, d vo 
or while being conveyed to or from any criminal court, or bags 


while waiting before or after attendance in any criminal from adulta 


court, from associating with an adult (not being a relative) in police 
who is charged with any offence other than an offence with stations, 
which the child or young person is jointly charged, and °™ts, &. 
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for ensuring that a girl (being a child or young person) 
shall while so detained, being conveyed, or waiting, be 
under the care of a woman. 


32.—(1) Where a person apparently under the age of 
seventeen years is apprehended, with or without warrant, 
and cannot be brought forthwith before a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, a superintendent or inspector of police, 
or other officer of police of equal or superior rank, or the 
officer in charge of the police station to which he is 
brought, shall inquire into the case, and may release 
him on a recognisance being entered into by him or his 
parent or guardian (with or without sureties), for such 
an amount as will, in the opinion of the officer, secure 
his attendance upon the hearing of the charge, and shall 
so release him unless— 


(a) the charge is one of homicide or other grave 
crime; or 

(b) it is necessary in his interest to remove him 
from association with any reputed criminal or 
prostitute; or 

(c) the officer has reason to believe that his release 
would defeat the ends of justice. 


(2) Where a person apparently under the age of 
seventeen years having been apprehended is not so 
released as aforesaid, the officer of police shall cause him 
to be detained in a remand home until he can be brought 
before a court of summary jurisdiction, unless the ‘officer 
certifies— 

(a) that it is impracticable to do so; or 

(b) that he is of so unruly a character that he cannot 

safely be so detained; or 

(c) that by reason of his state of health or of his 

mental or bodily condition it is inadvisable so 
to detain him, 
and the certificate shall be produced to the court before 
which he is brought. 


33.—{1) Any court, on remanding or committing 
for trial a child or young person who is not released on 
bail, shall, instead of committing him to prison, commit 
him to custody in a remand home named in the 
commitment, to be there detained for the period for 
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which he is remanded or until he is 1 delivered in 
due course of law: a 


Provided that 
(a) in the case of a young person it shall not be 
obligatory on the court so to commit him if 
the court certifies that he is of so unruly a 
character that he cannot safely be so com- 
mitted, or that he is of so depraved a character 
that he is not a fit person to be so detained ; 


and 

(6) nothing in this subsection shall affect any 
power of a court of summary jurisdiction 
under section ten of the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act, 1914, to commit a person 
who has attained the age of sixteen years 
to prison until the next assizes or quarter 
sessions with a view to his being sentenced 
to detention in a Borstal institution. 


(2) A commitment under this section may be varied, 
or, in the case of a young person who proves to be of 30 
unruly a character that he cannot safely be detained in 
such custody, or to be of so depraved a character that he 
is not a fit person to be so detained, revoked, by the court 
which made the order, or ifapplication cannot conveniently 
be made to that court, hy a court of summary jurisdiction 
having jurisdiction in the placewhere the court which made 
the order sat, and if it is revoked the young person may be 
committed to prison. 


34.—1) Where a child or young person is charged 
with any offence or is for any other reason brought before 
à court, his parent or guardian may in any case, and shall 
if he can be found and resides within a reasonable dis- 
tance, be required to attend at the court before which the 
case is or determined during all the stages of the 


ings, unless the court is satisfied that it would be : 


proceedings he oO 
unreasonable to require his attendance. 

(2) Where a child or. young person is arrested or 
taken to a place of safety, the constable by whom he is 
arrested or the officer of police in charge of the police 
station to which he is brought, or the person by whom he 
is taken to the place of safety, as the case may be, shall 
cause the parent or guardian of the child or young person, 
if he can be found, to be warned to attend at the court 
before which the child or young person will appear. 
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(3) For the purpose of enforcing the attendance of 
a parent or guardian and enabling him to take part in the 
proceedings and enabling orders to be made against him, 
Fales may be made under section twenty-nine of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, for applying, with 
the necessary adaptations and modifications, such of the 
provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts and the 
Tndictable Offences Act, 1848, as appear appropriate for 
the purpose, and such rules ma provide for a summons 
to a child or young person including a summons to his 
parent or guardian. 


(4) The parent or guardian whose attendance shall 
be required under this section shall be the parent or 
guardian having the actual possession and control of the 
child or young person : 


Provided that if that person is not the father, the 
attendance of the father may also be required. 


(5) The attendance of the parent of a child or young 
person shall not be required under this section in any 
case where the child or young person was before the 
institution of the proceedings removed from the custody 
or charge of his parent by an order of a court. 


35.—(1) Where a child or young person is to be 
brought before a court of summary jurisdiction, or 
before a justice or justices acting under the Indictable 
Offences Act, 1848, in respect of an offence alleged to 
have been committed by him, or is to be brought before 
a juvenile court as being in need of care or n the 
responsible person (as hereinafter defined) shall forth- 
with notify the day and hour when, and the nature of 
the charge or other grounds on which, the child or young 
person is to be brought before the court or justices— 

(a) to the probation officer, or one of the propano 

officers, for the probation area in whioh the 
court or justices will sit; and 

(b) to the local authority for the district in which 

the child or young person is resident, or, if it 
is not known where he is resident, to the local 
authority for the district, or for any one of the 
districts, in which the offence is alleged to have 
been committed or the circumstances justifying 
an application to the court are alleged to have 
arisen : 
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Provided that no such notification need be given to A.D. 1933. 
a local authority where the child or young person is — 
charged or brought before the court by a local or poor Paer III. 
law authority. f 


For the purposes of this subsection the expression 
responsible person means, in a case where the child 
or young person is accused of an offence, the chief officer 
o ea and in any other case, the person bringing the 
child or young person before the court. 


(2) A local authority who have received a notification 
under the last foregoing subsection, and a local or poor 
law authority who themselves charge any child or young 
person with any offence, or bring any child or young 
person before a juvenile court as being in need of care or 
protection shall, except in cases which appear to them 

to be of a trivial nature, make such investigations and 

render available to the court such information as to the 
home surroundings, school record, health, and character 
of the child or young person and, in proper cases, as to 
available approved schools, as appear to them to be likely 
to assist the court : 


Provided that a local authority shall be under no 
obligation to make investigations as to the home 
surroundings of children or young persons in any petty 
sessional division in which by direction of the justices 
or probation committee arrangements have been made 
5 such investigations to be made by a probation 
officer. 


General Provisions as to Proceedings in Court. 


36. No child (other than an infant in arms) shall Prohibition 
be permitted to be present in court during the trial of ade 
any other person charged with an offence, or during m 
any proceedi preliminary thereto, except during such present in 
time as his presence is required as a witness or other- court during 
wise for the purposes of justice; and any child present the trial of 
in court when under this section he is not to be permitted other per- 
to be so shall be ordered to be removed : ar 


Provided that this section shall not apply to mes- 
sengers, clerks, and other persons required to attend at 
any court for purposes connected with their employment. 
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37.—(1) Where, in any proceedings in relation to 
an offence against, or any conduct contrary to, decency 
or morality, a person who, in the opinion of the court, is 
a child or young person is called as a witness, the court 
may direct that all or any persons, not being members or 
officers of the court or parties to the case, their counsel or 
solicitors, or persons otherwise directly concerned in the 
case, be excluded from the court during the taking of the 
evidence of that witness : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall authorise 
the exclusion of bona fide representatives of a newspaper 
or news agency. 


(2) The powers conferred on a court by this section 
shall be in addition and without prejudice to any other 
powers of the court to hear proceedings in camera. 


38.—(1) Where, in any proceedings against any 
person for any offence, any child of tender years called 
as a witness does not in the opinion of the court under- 
stand the nature of an oath, his evidence may be received, 
though not given upon oath, if, in the opinion of the 
court, he is possessed of sufficient intelligence to justify 
the reception of the evidence, and understands the duty 
of speaking the truth; and his evidence, though not 
given on oath, but otherwise taken and reduced into 
writing in accordance with the provisions of section 
seventeen of the Indictable Offences Act, 1848, or of 
this Part of this Act, shall be deemed to be a deposition 
within the meaning of that section and that Part 
respectively : i 

Provided that where evidence admitted by virtue of 
this section is given on behalf of the prosecution the 
accused shall not be liable to be convicted of the offence 
unless that evidence is corroborated by some other 
material evidence in support thereof implicating him. 


(2) If any child whose evidence is received as afore- 
said wilfully gives false evidence in such circumstances 
that he would, if the evidence had been given on oath, 
have been guilty of perjury, he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to be dealt with as if he had been summarily 
convicted of an indictable offence punishable in the case 
of an adult with imprisonment. 


39.—(1) In relation to any proceedings in any 
court which arise out of any offence against, or any 
30 
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conduct contrary to, decency or morality, the court may 
direct that— 


A no newspaper report of the proceedings shall 
reveal the name, address, or school, or include 
any particulars calculated to lead to the identi- 
fication, of any child or young person concerned 
in the proceedings, either as being the person 
against or in respect of whom the proceedings 
are taken, or as being a witness therein ; 


(b) no picture shall be published in any newspaper 
as being or including a picture of any child or 
young person so concerned in the proceedings 
as aforesaid ; 

except in so far (if at all) as may be permitted by the 
direction of the court. 


(2) Any person who publishes any matter in con- 
travention of any such direction shall on summary 
conviction be liable in respect of each offence to a fine 
not exceeding fifty pounds. 


Special Procedure with regard to Offences specified 
in First Schedule. 


40.—(1) If it appears to a justice of the peace on 
information on oath laid by any person who, in the 
opinion of the justice, is acting in the interests of a 
child or young person, that there is reasonable cause to 
suspect— 

(a) that the child or young person has been or is 
being assaulted, "al treated, or neglected in any 

e within the jurisdiction of the justice, 

in a manner likely to cause him unnecessary 

suffering, or injury to health; or 
(6) that any offence mentioned in the First Schedule 
to this Act has been or is being committed in 
respect of the child or young person, 
the justice may issue a warrant authorising any constable 
named therein to search for the child or young person, 
and, if it is found that he has been or is being assaulted, 
ill-treated, or neglected in manner aforesaid, or that any 
such offence as aforesaid has been or is being committed 
in respect of him, to take him to and detain him in a place 
of safety, until he can be brought before a juvenile court, 
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or authorising any constable to remove him with or 
without search to a place of safety and detain him there 
until he can be brought before a juvenile court. 

(2) A justice issuing a warrant under this section 
may by the same warrant cause any person accused of 
any offence in respect of the child or young person to be 
apprehended and brought before a court of summary 
jurisdiction, and proceedings to be taken against him 
according to law. 

(3) Any constable authorised by warrant under this 
section to search for any child or young person, or to 
Temove any child or young person with or without search, 
may enter (if need be by force) any house, building, or 
other place specified in the warrant, and may remove 
him therefrom. 


(4) Every warrant issued under this section shall be 
addressed to and executed by a constable, who shall be 
accompanied by the person laying the information, if 
that person so desires, unless the justice by whom the 
warrant is issued otherwise directs, and may also, if the 
justice by whom the warrant is issued so directs, be 
accompanied by a duly qualified medical practitioner. 

(5) It shall not be necessary in any information or 
warrant under this section to name the child or young 
person. 


41. Where in an 5 with relation to 
any of the offences e in the First Schedule to 
this Act, the court is satisfied that the attendance before 
the court of any child or young person in respect of whom 
the offence is alleged to have been committed is not 
essential to the just hearing of the case, the case may be 
proceeded with and determined in the absence of the 
child or young person. 


42.—(1) Where a justice of the peace is satisfied by 
the evidence of a duly qualified medical practitioner that 
the attendance before a court of any child or yo 
person in respect of whom any of the offences mentioned 
in the First Schedule to this Act is alleged to have been 
committed would involve serious danger to his life or 
health, the justice may take in writing the deposition of 
the child or young person on oath, and shall thereupon 
subscribe the deposition and add thereto a statement 
of his reason for taking it and of the day when and 
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place where it was taken, and of the names of the persons 
(if any) present at the taking thereof. 


(2) The justice taking any such deposition shall 
transmit it with his statement— 


(a) if the deposition relates to an offence for which 
any accused person is already committed for 
trial, to the proper officer of the court for trial 
at which the accused person has been committed ; 
and 


(b) in any other case, to the clerk of the court before 
which proceedings are pending in respect of th 
offence. 


43. Where, in any proceedings in respect of any of the 
offences mentioned in the First Schedule to this Act, the 
court is satisfied by the evidence of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner that the attendance before the 
court of any child or young person in respect of whom 
the offence is alleged to have been committed would 
involve serious danger to his life or health, any deposition 
of the child or young person taken under the Indictable 
Offences Act, 1848, or this Part of this Act, shall be 
admissible in evidence either for or against the accused 
person without further proof thereof if it purports to be 
signed by the justice by or before whom it purports to 
be taken : 

Provided that the deposition shall not be admissible 
in evidence against the accused person unless it is proved 
that reasonable notice of the intention to take the deposi- 
tion has been served upon him and that he or his counsel 
or solicitor had, or might have had if he had chosen to 
be present, an opportunity of cross-examining the child 
or young person making the deposition. 


Principles to be observed by all Courts in dealing with 
Children and Young Persons. 


44,—(1) Every court in dealing with a child or 
young person who is brought before it, either as being in 
need of care or protection or as an offender or otherwise, 
shall have regard to the welfare of the child or young 
person and shall in a proper case take steps for removing 
him from undesirable surroundings, and for securing that 
proper provision is made for his education and training. 
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(2) A court shall not order a child under the age of 
ten years to be sent to an approved school unless for any 
reason, including the want of a fit person of his own 
religious persuasion who is willing to undertake the care 
of him, the court is satisfied that he cannot suitably be 
dealt with otherwise. 


Juvenile Courts. 


45. Courts of summary jurisdiction constituted in 
accordance with the provisions of the Second Schedule 
to this Act and sitting for the purpose of hearing any 
charge against a child or young person or for the purpose 
of exercising any other jurisdiction conferred on juvenile 
courts by or under this or any other Act, shall be known 
as juvenile courts and in whatever place sitting shall 
be deemed to be petty sessional courts. 


46.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, no charge 
against a child or young person, and no application 
whereof the hearing is by rules made under this section 
assigned to juvenile courts, shall be heard by a court of 
summary jurisdiction which is not a juvenile court: 

Provided that— 

(a) a charge made jointly against a child or 
young person and a person who has attained 
the age of seventeen years shall be heard by 
a court of summary jurisdiction other than a 
juvenile court; and 

(b) where a child or young person is charged 
with an offence, the charge may be heard by 
a court of summary jurisdiction which is 
not a juvenile court if a person who has 
attained the age of seventeen years is charged 
at the same time with aiding, abetting, 
causing, procuring, allowing or permitting 
that offence; and 

(c) where, in the course of any proceedings before 
any court of summary jurisdiction other than 
a juvenile court, it appears that the person 
to whom the proceedings relate is a child 
or young person, nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed as preventing the court, 
if it thinks fit so to do, from proceeding 
with the hearing and determination of those 
proceedings. 
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(2) No direction, whether contained in this or any A.D. 1933. 
other Act, that a charge shall be brought before a juvenile =S 
court shall be construed as restricting the powers of Past III. 
any justice or justices to entertain an application for . 
bail or for a remand, and to hear such evidence as may 
be necessary for that purpose. 

(3) The Lord Chancellor may by rules assign to 
juvenile courts the hearing of any applications for orders 
or licences relating to children or young persons, being 
applications cognisable by justices, courts of summary 
jurisdiction, or petty sessional courts, if, in his opinion, 
it is desirable in the interests of the children and young 
persons concerned that such applications should be 
heard by juvenile courts. 

For the purposes of this subsection, any complaint 
under section forty-four or section forty-five of the 
Education Act, 1921 (which sections relate to the making 
of school attendance orders and to the proceedings to 
be taken where such orders are disobeyed), or under 
section fifty-four of that Act (which relates to the making 
of orders requiring defective or epileptic children to be 
sent to suitable classes or schools) shall be deemed to be 
an application for an order relating to a child. 


47.—(1) Juvenile courts shall sit as often as may be Procedure 
necessary for the purpose of exercising any jurisdiction in juvenile 
conferred on them by or under this or any other Act, courts. 

(2) A juvenile court shall, subject as hereinafter 
provided, sit either in a different building or room from 
that in which sittings of courts other than juvenile courts 
are held, or on different days from those on which sittings 
of such other courts are held; and no person shall be 
present at any sitting of a juvenile court except— 

(a) members and officers of the court; 

(b) parties to the case before the court, their solicitors 

and counsel, and witnesses and other persons 
directly concerned in that case; 

(c) bon& fide representatives of newspapers or news 

agencies ; 

(d) such other persons as the court may specially 

authorise to be present : 

Provided that juvenile courts for the City of London 
shall sit at such place or places as the Court of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City may from time to time 
determine. 
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(3) The Lord Chancellor may make rules for regu- 
lating the procedure in juvenile courts, and such of the 
provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts and of 
the Acts relating to indictable offences as regulate 
procedure shall have effect subject to any rules so made. 


48.—(1) A juvenile court sitting for the purpose of 
hearing a charge against, or an application relating to, 
a person who is believed to be a child or young person 
may, if it thinks fit to do so, proceed with the hearing 
and determination of the charge or application, not- 
withstanding that it is discovered that the person in 
question is not a child or young person. 


(2) Where the court before which any person is 
bound by his recognisance under the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907, to appear is a juvenile court, the 
attainment by him of the age of seventeen years shall 
not deprive that court of jurisdiction to enforce his 
attendance and deal with him in respect of any failure 
to observe the conditions of his recognisance or of 
jurisdiction to vary or discharge the recognisance. 


(3) When a juvenile court has remanded a child 
or young person for information to be obtained with 
respect to him, any juvenile court acting for the same 
petty sessional division or place— 

(a) may in his absence extend the period for which 
he is remanded, so, however, that he appears 
before a court or a justice of the peace at least 
once in every twenty-one days; 

(b) when the required information has been obtained, 
may deal with him finally ; 

and where the court by which he was originally remanded 
has recorded a finding that he is guilty of an offence 
charged against him, it shall not be necessary for any 
court which subsequently deals with him under this sub- 
section to hear evidence as to the commission of that 
offence, except in so far as it may consider that such 
evidence will assist, the court in determining the manner 
in which he should be dealt with. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in subsection (8) of 
section twenty of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
(which provides that an indictable offence shall not be 
dealt with summarily under that Act except on a day 
publicly appointed for the hearing of indictable offences) 
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a juvenile court may sit on any day for the purpose of A.D. 1933. 
Parr III. 


hearing and determining a charge against a child or 
young person in respect of an indictable offence. 

(5) A juvenile court sitting in the metropolitan 
police court area shall have all the powers of a metro- 
politan police magistrate; and for the purposes of 
any enactment by virtue of which any powers are 
exercisable— 

(a) by a court of summary jurisdiction acting for 

the same petty sessional division or place as a 
juvenile court by which some previous act has 
been done; or 

(6) by a juvenile court acting for the same petty: 

sessional division or place as a court of summary 
jurisdiction by which some previous act has 
been done, 

‘the metropolitan police court area shall be deemed to be 
the place for which all metropolitan police magistrates 
sitting in that area and all juvenile courts sitting in that 
area act. 


(6) A juvenile court constituted and sitting in 
accordance with a determination of the Court of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London shall 
have all the powers of a petty sessional court not- 
withstanding that the juvenile court is constituted only 
of the Lord Mayor or a single alderman and is not 
sitting in the justice room of the Mansion House or of 
the Guildhall. 


49.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, no news- 
paper report of any proceedings in a juvenile court shall 
reveal the name, address or school, or include any par- 
ticulars calculated to lead to the identification, of any 
child or young person concerned in those proceedings, 
either as being thé person against or in respect of whom 
the proceedings are taken or as being a witness therein, 
nor shall any picture be published in any newspaper as 
being or including a picture of any child or young person 
so concerned in any such proceedings as aforesaid : 

Provided that the court or the Secretary of State 
may in any case, if satisfied that it is in the interests of 
justice so to do, by order dispense with the requirements 
of this section to such extent as may be specified in 
the order. 
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(2) Any person who publishes any matter in contra- 
vention of this section shall on summary conviction be 
liable in respect of each offence to a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds. l 


Juvenile Offenders. 


50. It shall be conclusively presumed that no child 
under the age of eight years can be guilty of any offence. 


51. No conviction or finding of guilty of a child or 
young person shall be regarded as a conviction of felony 
for the purposes of any disqualification attaching to felony. 


52.—(1) A child shall not be ordered to be im- 
prisoned or be sent to penal servitude for any offence, or 
be committed to prison in default of payment of a fine, 
damages, or costs. 


(2) A young person shall not be sent to penal 
servitude for any offence. 

(3) A young person shall not be ordered to be 
imprisoned for an offence, or be committed to prison in 
default of payment of a fine, damages, or costs, unless 
the court certifies that he is of so unruly a character 
that he cannot be detained in a remand home or that he 
is of so depraved a character that he is not a fit person 
to be so detained. 


53.—(1) Sentence of death shall not be pronounced 
on or recorded against a person under the age of eighteen 
years, but in lieu thereof the court shall sentence him to 
be detained during His Majesty’s pleasure, and, if so 
sentenced, he shall, notwithstanding anything in the 
other provisions of this Act, be liable to be detained in 
such place and under such conditions as the Secretary 
of State may direct. 

(2) Where a child or young person is convicte 
on indictment of an attempt to murder, or of man- 
slaughter, or of wounding with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm, and the court is of opinion that none of the 
other methods in which the case may legally be dealt 
with is suitable, the court may sentence the offender 
to be detained for such period as may be specified in the 
sentence; and where such a sentence has been passed the 
child or young person shall, during that period, notwith- 
standing anything in the other provisions of this Act, 
be liable to be detained in such place and on such 
conditions as the Secretary of State may direct. 
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(3) A person detained pursuant to the directions 
of the Secretary of State under this section shall, while 
so detained, be deemed to be in legal custody. 

(4) Any person so detained as aforesaid may, at any 
time, be discharged by the Secretary of State on licence. 

Such a licence may be in such form and may contain 
such conditions as the Secretary of State may direct, and 
ma at any time be revoked or varied by the Secretary 
of State. 

Where a licence has been revoked the person to 
whom the licence related shall return to such place as 
the Secretary of State may direct, and if he fails to do so 
may be apprehended without warrant and taken to that 
place. 


54. Where a child or young person is found guilty 
of an offence punishable in the case of an adult with 
penal servitude or imprisonment, or where a child or 

oung person would, if he were an adult, be liable to 
te imprisoned in default of payment of any fine, damages, 
or costs, the court may, if it considers that none of the 
other methods in which the case may legally be dealt with 
is suitable, order that he be committed to custody in a re- 
mand home named in the order for such term as may be 
specified in the order, not exceeding the term for which 
he might, but for this Act, be ordered to be imprisoned 
or committed to prison, nor in any case exceeding 
one month. 


55.—{1) Where a child or young person is 
charged with any offence for the commission of which 
a fine, damages, or costs may be imposed, if the 
court is of opinion that the case would be best met 
by the imposition of a fine, damages, or costs, whether 
with or without any other punishment, the court may 
in any case, and shall if the offender is a child, order 
that the fine, damages, or costs awarded be paid by the 
parent or guardian of the child or young person instead 
of by the child or young person, unless the court is 
satisfied that the parent or guardian cannot be found or 
that he has not conduced to the commission of the 
offence by neglecting to exercise due care of the child or 
young person. 

(2) In the case of a child or young person charged 
with any offence, the court may order his parent or 
guardian to give security for his good behaviour. 
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(3) An order under this section may be made against 
a parent or guardian who, having been required to 
attend, has failed to do so, but, save as aforesaid, no 
such order shall be made without giving the parent or 
guardian an opportunity of being heard. 

(4) Any sums ordered under this section, or on 
forfeiture of any such security as aforesaid, to be 
paid by a parent or guardian may be recovered from 
him by distress or imprisonment in like manner as 
if the order had been made on the conviction of the 
parent or guardian of the offence with which the child 


or young person was charged. 
(5) A parent or guardian may appeal against an 
order under this section 
(a) if made by a court of summary jurisdiction, to 
a court of quarter sessions; and 
(6) if made by a court of assize or a court of quarter 
sessions, to the Court of Criminal Appeal in 
accordance with the Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, 
as if the parent or guardian against whom the 
order was made had been convicted on indict- 
ment, and the order were a sentence passed on 
his conviction. 


56.—(1) Any court by or before which a child or 
young person is found guilty of an offence other than 
homicide, may, if it thinks fit, remit the case to a 
juvenile court acting for the place where the offender 
was committed for trial, or, if he was not committed for 
trial, to a juvenile court acting either for the same place 
as the remitting court or for the place where the 
offender resides; and, where any such case is so remitted, 
the offender shall be brought before a juvenile court 
accordingly, and that court may deal with him in any 
way in which it might have dealt with him if he 
had been tried and found guilty by that court. 


(2) No appeal shall lie against an order of remission 
made under the last foregoing subsection, but nothing 
in this subsection shall affect any right of appeal against 
the verdict or finding on which such an order is founded, 
and a person aggrieved by the order of the juvenile 
court to which the case is remitted may appeal therefrom 
to quarter sessions as if he had been tried by, and had 
pleaded guilty before, the juvenile court. 
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(3) A court. by which an order remitting a case 
to a juvenile court is made under this section may 
give such directions as appear to be necessary with 
respect to the custody of the offender or for his 
release. on bail until he can be brought before the 
juvenile court, and shall cause to be transmitted to the 
clerk of the juvenile court a certificate setting out the 
nature of the offence and stating that the offender has 
been found guilty thereof, and that the case has been 
remitted for the purpose of being dealt with under this 
section. 


57.—(1) Any court by or before which a child or 
young person is found guilty of an offence punishable 
in the case of an adult with imprisonment shall, in 
addition to any other powers exercisable by virtue of 
this or any other Act, have power— 

(a) to order him to be sent to an approved school; 

(6) to commit him to the care of a fit person, 

whether a relative or not, who is willing to 
undertake the care of him. 


(2) Where an order is made under this section com- 

mitting a child or young person to the care of a fit 

rson, & probation order may also be made under the 
bation of Offenders Act, 1907. 


58. The Secretary of State may by order direct 

that— 

(a) a person who is under the age of eighteen years 
and is undergoing detention in a Borstal 
institution ; or 

(6) a child or young person with respect to whom he 
is authorised to give directions under subsection 
(2) of section fifty-three of this Act; or 

(c) a young person who has been ordered to be 
imprisoned and has been pardoned by His 
Majesty on condition of his agreeing to undergo 
training in a school, 

shall be transferred or sent to and detained in an approved 
school specified in the order; and any such order shall 
be an authority for the detention of the person to whom 
it relates until such date as may be specified in the order: 

Provided that the date to be so specified shall be 

not later than that on which he will in the opinion of 
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A. D. 1933. the Secretary of State attain the age of nineteen years 


— nor later 
Part III. 


Dont. 
detention in a Borstal Institution, or was 


sentenced to detention under the said sub- 
section (2), than the date on which his detention 
would have expired; 


(b) in the case of a young person who has been 
sentenced to imprisonment and pardoned as 
aforesaid, than three years from the date as 
from which his sentence began to run. 


Miscella- 59.—(1) The words conviction” and “ sentence 
neous pro- shall cease to be used in relation to children and young 
e to persons dealt with summarily and any reference in any 
proceedings enactment to a person convicted, a conviction or a 
against sentence shall, in the case of a child or young person, 
juvenile be construed as including a reference to a person found 
offenders. guilty of an offence, a finding of guilt or an order made 
upon such a finding, as the case may be: 


Provided that for the purposes of paragraph (b) of 
subsection (1) of section ten of the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act, 1914 (which relates to the power to 
send youthful delinquents to Borstal institutions), a 
finding that a person is guilty of an offence shall not have 
the effect of a conviction if he was dealt with for that 
offence under the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907. 

(2) Where a child or young person is himself 
ordered by a court of summary jurisdiction to pay costs 
in addition to a fine, the amount of the costs so ordered 
to be paid shall in no case exceed the amount of the fine. 


Amendments of 60.—The amendments specified in the second 
ments relating to column of the Third Schedule to this Act shall be made 
ings and courts jn the enactments mentioned in the first column of that 


farauiction. Schedule. 


Children and Young Persons tn need of Care or 
Protection. 
Definition 61.—{1) For the purposes of this Act a child or 
„ young person in need of care or protection means a 
of caro, person who is— 
(a) a child or young person who, having no parent 
or guardian or a parent or guardian unfit to 
42 


(a) in the case of a person who was undergoing 
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exercise care and guardianship or not exercising A.D. 1933. 
proper care and guardianship, is either falling 
into bad associations, or exposed to moral 
danger, or beyond control; or 
(b) a child or young person who— 
(i) being a person in respect of whom any 
of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act has been committed; or 


(ii) being a member of the same house- 
hold as a child or young person in respect of 
whom such an offence has been committed ; or 


(iii) being a member of the same house- 
hold as a person who has been convicted of 
such an offence in respect of a child or young 
person; or 

(iv) being a female member of a household 
whereof a member has committed an offence 
under the Punishment of Incest Act, 1908, 8 Edw. 7. 
in respect of another female member of that ©- 45. 
household; 

requires care or protection; or 

(c) a child in respect of whom an offence has been 
committed under section ten of this Act (which 
relates to the punishment of vagrants preventing 
children from receiving education). 


(2) For the purposes of this section, the fact that a 
child or young person is found destitute, or is found 
wandering without any settled place of abode and without 
visible means of subsistence, or is found begging or 
receiving alms (whether or not there is any pretence of 
singing, playing, performing or offering anything for sale), 
or is found loitering for the purpose of so begging or 
receiving alms, shall (without prejudice to the generality 
of the provisions of paragraph (a) of the last foregoin; 
subsection) be evidence that he is exposed to meal 


danger. 


62.—{1) If a juvenile court is satisfied that any powers of 
person brought before the court under this section by a juvenile 
local authority, constable, or authorised person, is a courts in 
child or young person in need of care or protection, the Tespect of 


court may either— cake 
(a) order him to be sent to an approved school; or sons in need 
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(b) commit him to the care of any fit person, whether 
a relative or not, who is willing to undertake 
the care of him; or 

(c) order his parent or guardian to enter into a 
recognisance to exercise proper care and guar- 
dianship; or 

(d) without making any other order, or in addition 
to making an order under either of the last two 
foregoing paragraphs, make an order placing 
him for a specified period, not exceeding three 
years, under the supervision of a probation 
officer, or of some other person appointed for 
the purpose by the court. 


(2) Any local authority, constable or authorised 
person having reasonable grounds for believing that a 
child or young person is in need of care or protection 
may bring him before a juvenile court; and it shall be 
the duty of a local authority to bring before a juvenile 
court any child or young person residing or found in 
their district who appears to them to be in need of care 
or protection unless they are satisfied that the taking of 
proceedings is undesirable in his interests, or that pro- 
ceedings are about to be taken by some other person. 

(3) The Summary Jurisdiction Acts shall apply in 
relation to recognisances under subsection (1) of this 
section as they apply in relation to recognisances to be 
of good behaviour, and where a recognisance under the 


said subsection (1) is adjudged to be forfeited the court,- 


if it thinks fit, instead of adjudging the person bound 
thereby to pay the sum for which he is bound, may 
adjudge him to pay part only of the said sum or may 
remit payment thereof. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, the expression 
authorised person” means any officer of a society 
which is authorised by general or special order of the 
Secretary of State to institute proceedings under this 
section, and any person who is himself so authorised. 


63.—(1) Any court by or before which a person is 
convicted of having committed in respect of a child or 
young person any of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act or any offence under section ten 
of this Act, may— 

(a) direct that the child or young person be brought 

before a juvenile court with a view to that 
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court making such order under the last fore- A.D. 1933. 
going section as may be proper; or — 
(b) if satisfied that the material before the court is . 
sufficient to enable it properly to exercise i 
jurisdiction, may make any order which the 
juvenile court might make. 
(2) Where any court has, under this section, directed 
that a child or young person be brought before a juvenile 
court it shall be the duty of the local authority in whose 
district he was residing or found to bring him before 
such a court under subsection (1) of the last foregomg 
section. 


Refractory Children and Young Persons. 


64. Where the parent or guardian of a child or Power of 
young person proves to a juvenile court that he is unable parent or 
to control the child or young person, the court, if guardian 


satisfied— peta 
(a) that it is expedient so to deal with the child or young per- 
young person; and son before 


(b) that the parent or guardian understands the ao 
results which will follow from and consents to 


the making of the order, 


may order the child or young person to be sent to an 
approved school, or may order him to be placed for a 
specified period, not exceeding three years, under the 
supervision of a probation officer or of some other person 
appointed for the purpose by the court: 


Provided that an order that the child or young 
person be sent to an approved school shall not be made 
unless the local authority within whose area he is resident 
agree. . 

65. Where a poor law authority satisfy a juvenile Power of 
court that any child or young person maintained in or Poor law 
boarded out from a school or other institution belonging 1 
to the authority is refractory, and that it is expedient child or 
that he should be sent to an approved school, the court young per- 


may order him to be sent to such a school. son before 
i juvenile 
Supplemental. court. 


66.—(1) Where a court makes an order under Supervision 
any of the foregoing provisions of this Part of this Act by proba- 
placing a child or young person under the supervision of tion officers 
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a probation officer or of some other person, that officer or 
person shall, while the order remains in force, visit, advise 


and befriend him and, when necessary, endeavour to find 


him suitable employment and may, if it appears neces- 
sary in his interests so to do, at any time while the order 
remains in force and he is under the age of seventeen years, 
bring him before a juvenile court, and that court may, 
if it thinks that it is desirable in his interests so to do, 
order him to be sent to an approved school or commit 
him to the care of a fit person, whether a relative or 
not, who is willing to undertake the care of him. 


(2) Where the probation officer or other person 
named in an order as aforesaid placing a child or young 
person under supervision has died or is unable for any 
reason to carry out his duties, or where it is made to 
appear that it is for any reason desirable that another 
person should be appointed in the place of that officer 
or person, a juvenile court may appoint another probation 
officer or person to act in his place. 


(3) For the purposes of the provisions of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1925, relating to the salaries, remuneration 
and expenses of probation officers and of persons not 
being probation officers named in probation orders, an 
order as aforesaid placing a child or young person under 
supervision shall be deemed to be a probation order. 


67.—(1) A constable, or any person authorised by 
any court or by any justice of the peace, may take to 
a place of safety any child or young person in res 
of whom any of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act has been or is believed to have 
been committed, or who is about to be brought before 
a juvenile court in accordance with any of the last five 
foregoing sections, and a child or young person so taken 
to a place of safety, and any child or young person who 
has taken refuge in a place of safety, may be detained 
there until he can be brought before a juvenile court. 


(2) If a juvenile court before which any child or 
young person is brought is not in a position to decide 
whether any and, if so, what, order ought to be made 
under the last five foregoing sections, it may make 
such interim order as it thinks fit for his detention or 
continued detention in a place of safety, or for his 
committal to the care of a fit person, whether a relative 
or not, who is willing to undertake the care of him. 
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An interim order under this subsection shall not 
remain in force for more than twenty-eight days; but 
if at the expiration of that period the court deems it 
expedient to do so, it may make a further interim order. 


68.—(1) A court before making an approved school Reg 


order with respect to any child or young person shall 
endeavour to ascertain his religious persuasion. 


(2) A court, or the Secretary of State, in determining 
the approved school to which a person is to be sent 
shall, where practicable, select a school for persons of 
the religious persuasion to which he belongs. 


(3) Where an order has been made sending a 
person to an approved school which is not a school for 
persons of the religious persuasion to which he belongs, 
his parent, guardian or nearest adult relative may apply— 

(a) if the order was made by a court of summary 

jurisdiction, to a juvenile court acting for 
the same petty sessional division or place; and 

(b) in any other case, to the Secretary of State, 


to remove or send the person to an approved school for 
par of his religious persuasion, and the court or 

cretary of State shall, on proof of his religious 
persuasion and notwithstanding any declaration with 
respect thereto embodied in the approved school order, 
if any, relating to him, comply with the request of the 
applicant : 

Provided that nothing in this subsection shall em- 
power a court, or impose an obligation upon the Secretary 
of State, to comply with any such request as aforesaid 
unless the applicant has— 

(i) made his application before, or within thirty 

days after, the person’s arrival at the school; and 

(ii) named a school for persons of the religious 

persuasion in question and shown to the satis- 
faction òf the court or Secretary of State that 
the managers thereof have accommodation 
available. 
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69.—({1) An approved school order may be made to Coming into- 


take effect immediately, or its operation may be postponed 
to a later date specified in the order or to be subsequently 
specified by endorsement thereon in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act: 
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Provided that the operation of the order shall not be 
postponed except pending the completion of arrangements 
for the reception of the child or young person into a 
suitable school, or on account of his ill-health. 


(2) If an approved school order is not made to take 
effect immediately, or if at the time when such an order 
takes effect the child or young person cannot be sent to 
the school, the court which made the order or any other 
court which would have jurisdiction to make an endorse- 
ment thereon under the next following section may 
make an order committing him either to custody in any 
place to which he might be committed on remand, or 
to the custody of a fit person to whose care he might 
be committed under this Act, and, subject as hereinafter 
provided, that order shall have effect until he is sent to 
an approved school in pursuance of the approved school 
order : 


Provided that an order made under this subsection 
shall not remain in force for more than twenty-eight days, 
but if at the expiration of that period any such court as 
aforesaid considers it expedient so to do, the court may 
make a further order under this subsection. 


Any order made under this subsection may be made 
in the absence of the child or young person concerned. 


70.{1) Every approved school order shall contain 
a declaration— 


(a) as to the age; and 
(6) as to the religious persuasion ; 


of the child or young person with respect to whom it is 
made. 

(2) Every approved school order, other than an 
order made on the application of a poor law authority in 
their capacity as such or made by reason of the commis- 
sion of an offence under section ten of this Act (which 
relates to the punishment of vagrants preventing children 
from receiving education), shall name the local authority 
within whose district the child or young person was 
resident, or if that is not known, the local authority or 
one of the local authorities within whose district the 
offence was committed or the circumstances arose (as the 
case may be) rendering him liable to be sent to an 
approved school : 
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Provided that— 


(a) in determining for the purposes of this sub- 
section the place of residence of a child or 
young person, any period during which he 
resided in any place as an inmate of a school 
or other institution, or while boarded out under 
this Act by a local authority to whose care 
he has been committed, or in accordance with 
the conditions of a recognisance, shall be 
disregarded; and 

(b) in the case of a child or young person not 
resident in England, the order shall, instead 
of naming a local authority, state that he 
was resident outside England. 


(3) Every approved school order which is made to 
. take effect immediately shall— 


(a) specify the approved school to which the child 
or young person with respect to whom the order 
is made is first to be sent, being that one of the 
available schools (whether situate within the 
jurisdiction of the court making the order or not) 
which the court, after considering any repre- 
sentations made to it by the local authority 
concerned, considers to be most suitable to the 
case; and 

(b) state whether the local or poor law authority, if 
any, named therein or the probation officer or 
the police authority is to be responsible for 
conveying to his school the child or young 
person with respect to whom the order is made. 


(4) Where an approved school order is not made 
to take effect immediately, then if either the date to 
which ita operation is postponed or the school to which 
the child or young person is to be sent or the authority 
or person who is to be responsible for conveying him, is 
not specified in the order, the date, school, authority, 
0 person, shall be subsequently specified by endorsement 
thereon. 


(5) If for any reason a child or young person with 
respeot to whom an approved school order has been made 
cannot be received into the approved school specified in 
or endorsed upon the order, another school may be 
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specified by an endorsement or further endorsement 
thereon, as the case may be. 


(6) An endorsement under the foregoing provisions of 
this section may be made either— 


(a) by the court which made the approved school 
order; or 


(b) if the order was made by a court of summary 
jurisdiction, by a juvenile court acting for the 
same petty sessional division or place ; or 

(c) if the order was made by a court not being a 
court of summary jurisdiction, by a juvenile 
court acting for the petty sessional division or 
place where the child or young person was 
committed for trial, or if he was not committed 
for trial, by a juvenile court acting for the 
sessional division or place within which he was 
resident ; 

and any such endorsement may be made in the absenoe of 
the child or young person concerned. 


(7) An approved school order made on the applica- 
tion of a poor law authority in their capacity as sych 
shall state that it is so made upon the application of that 
authority, and an approved school order made by reason 
of the commission of an offence under section ten of this 
Act (which relates to the punishment of vagrants pre- 
venting children from receiving education) shall state 
that it is so made. i 


71—(1) Where a court orders a child to be sent to 
an approved school, the order shall be an authority for 
his detention in an approved school until the expiration 
of a period of three years from the date of the order and, 
if at the expiration of that period he is under the 
age of fifteen years, for his further detention until he 
attains that age. 


(2) Where a court orders a young on to be gent 
to an approved school, the order shall be an authority 
for his detention in an approved school— 

(a) if at the date of the order he has not attained the 

age of sixteen years, until the expiration of a 
period of three years from the date of the 
order; and 
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(b) if at the date of the order he has attained the 
age of sixteen years, until he attains the age 
of nineteen years. i 


72.—(1) The court which makes, or makes any 
endorsement upon, an approved school order shall cause 
it to be delivered to the authority or person responsible 
for conveying the child or young person to his school, 
and the person who conveys him to the school shall 
deliver the order to the headmaster or person for the 
time being in charge of the school. 


(2) The court by which an approved school order is 
made shall cause a record in the prescribed form, embody- 
ing all such information in the possession of the court 
with respect to the child or young person as is in the 
opinion of the court material to be known by the 
managers of the school, to be prepared and transmitted 
to the headmaster or person for the time being in charge 
of the school. 


(3) The local or poor law authority, probation officer 
or police authority, stated by any rie las school order 
to be responsible for conveying a child or young person 
to his school, shall be responsible for conveying him there 
at the expense of the local or poor law authority, the 
probation committee, or police authority, as the case 
may be. 


(4) Where a child or young person has been ordered 
to be sent to an approved school, any person who harbours 
or conceals him after the time has come for him to go to 
his school shall on summary conviction be liable to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding two months, or 
to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds, or to both such 
imprisonment and fine. 


(5) Where a person authorised to take a child or 
young person to an approved school is, when the time has 
come for him to go to his school, unable to find him or 
unable to obtain possession of him, a court of summary 
jurisdiction may, if satisfied by information on oath that 
some person named in the information can produce the 
child or young person, issue a summons requiring the 
person so named to attend at the court on such day as 
may be specified in the summons and produce the child or 
young person and, if he fails to do so without reasonable 
excuse, he shall, in addition to any other liability to which 
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he may be subject under the provisions of this Act, be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding five 
pounds. 


73. If the managers of an approved school are 
satisfied that a person whose period of detention therein 
is, under the foregoing provisions of this Act, about to 
expire needs further care or training and cannot without 
it be placed in suitable employment they may, if the 
Secretary of State consents, detain him for a further 
period not exceeding six months, so, however, that he 
is not detained beyond the date on which he will attain 
the age of nineteen years : 


Provided that the powers conferred by this sec- 
tion shall not extend to a person who, having been a 
person undergoing detention in a Borstal Institution or 
sentenced to detention under subsection (2) of section 
fifty-three of this Act, is detained in an approved school 
by order of the Secretary of State. 


74.—(1) A person sent to an approved school shall 
after the expiration of the period of his detention be 
under the supervision of the managers of his school— 

(a) if at the expiration of that period he has not 
attained the age of fifteen years, until he attains 
the age of eighteen years; 

(b) if he has at the expiration of that period attained 
the age of fifteen years, for a period of three 
years or until he attains the age of twenty-one 
years, whichever may be the shorter period. 


(2) The managers may, and, if the Secretary of 
State so directs, shall, by notice in writing recall to the 
school any person under their supervision who is at the 
date of the recall under the age of nineteen years : 

Provided that a person shall not be so recalled, 
unless in the opinion of the managers, or, as the case may 
be, of the Secretary of State, it is necessary in his interests 
to recall him. 

(3) A person who has been so recalled shall be released 
as soon as the managers think that he can properly be 
released, and in no case shall he be detained— 

(a) after the expiration of a period of three months, 

or of such longer period not exceeding six 
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months as the Secretary of State may, after 
considering the circumstances of his case, direct ; 
or 


(b) after attaining the age of nineteen years. 


(4) The managers shall forthwith notify the Secretary 
of State of the recall of any person and shall state the 
reasons for his recall, and when the managers release 
any person so recalled they shall forthwith notify the 
Secretary of State that they have done so. 


(5) For the purposes of this Act a person who is out 
under supervision from an approved school shall be 
deemed to be under the care of the managers of the 
school. 


75.—(1) Before making an order under this 
Act committing a child or young person to the care 
of a fit person, the court shall endeavour to ascertain 
the religious persuasion of the child or yo person, and 
in selecting the person to whose care the child or young 
person is to be committed the court shall if possible select 
a person who is of the same religious persuasion as the 
child or young person or who gives an undertaking that 
he will be brought up in accordance with that religious 
persuasion. 


(2) Every order committing a child or young person 
to the care of a fit person shall contain a declaration— 

(a) as to the age; and 

(b) as to the religious persuasion ; 


of the child or young person with respect to whom it is 
©. 


(3) Every order committing a child or young 
person to the care of a fit person shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, remain in force until he attains 
the age of eighteen years. 

(4) The person to whose care a child or young 
person is committed by any such order as aforesaid shall, 
while the order is in force, have the same rights and 
powers and be subject to the same liabilities in respect 
of his maintenance as if he were his parent, and the 
person so committed shall continue in his care notwith- 
standing any claim by a parent or any other person. 
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76.—(1) The local authority shall for the repos of 
the provisions of this Act relating to the making of orders 
committing children and young persons to the care of 
fit persons be deemed to be a fit person and accordingly 
orders may be made committing children and young 
persons to their care and they may undertake the care 
of children and young persons so committed. 


(2) An order may be made under this Act com- 
mitting to the caro of 15 Minister of Pensions, or of a 

rson appoin y him, any child or person 
or the care of whom it is the duty of ‘the ‘Minister 
under section nine of the War Pensions (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1918, to make provision, and accordingly 
in subsection (4) of that section the reference to an 
order made under section twenty-one or subsection (7) 
of section fifty-eight of the Children Act, 1908, shall 
be construed as including a reference to an order made 
under this Act. 


Parr IV. 


REMAND HOMES, APPROVED SCHOOLS, AND. PERSONS 
TO WHOSE CARH CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
MAY BE OOMMITTED. 


Remand Homes. 


77.—{1) It shall be the duty of the council of 
county and county borough to provide for their area 
remand homes, which may be situate either within or 
without the area, and for that purpose they may arrange 
with the occupiers of any premises for the use thereof, or 
may themselves establish, or join with the council of 
5 county or county borough in establishing, such 

omes. 


(2) The authority or persons responsible for the 
management of any institution other than a prison may, 
subject in the case of an institution supported wh 
or partly out of public funds to the consent of the 


Government department concerned, with the 
council of a county or county borough for the use of 
the institution, or any part Í, as a remand home 


upon such terms as may be agreed. 
(3) A child or young person who may lawfully be 
remanded in oe to any place situated within a 
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county or county borough may be so remanded to any 
remand home, wherever situate, which is provided under 
this section for that county or county borough. 


A.D. 1933. 


Parr IV. 
conti. 


(4) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 


requiring a council to provide additional remand homes 
for their area so long as any places of detention provided 
under the Children Act, 1908, and available for use by 
the council as remand homes remain suitable for that 
purpose and sufficient for the needs of the area. 


78.— (I) The order or judgment in pursuance of 
which a child or young person is committed to custody 
in a remand home shall be delivered with the child or 
young person to the person in charge of the home and 
shall be a sufficient authority for his detention in the 
home in accordance with the tenour thereof. 


(2) A child or young person while so detained and 
while being conveyed to and from the remand home 
shall be deemed to be in legal custody. 


(3) The Secretary of State shall cause remand homes 
to be inspected, and may make rules as to the places to 
be used as remand homes, and as to their inspection, 
and as to the classification, treatment, employment and 
control of children and young persons detained in custody 
in a remand home, and for the children and young 
persons while so detained being visited from time to 
time by persons appointed in accordance with those rules. 


(4) A child or young person who escapes from a 
remand home may be apprehended without warrant, 
and brought back thereto, and any person who know- 
ingly assists or induces a child or young person so to 
escape or knowingly harbours or conceals a child or 
young person who has so escaped, or prevents him from 
returning, shall on summary conviction be liable to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds or to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two months or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


Approved Schools. 


79.—({1) The managers of any school intended for 
the education and training of persons to be sent there in 
pursuance of this Act may apply to the Secretary of 
State to approve the school for that purpose, and the 
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Secretary of State may, after making such inquiries as 
he thinks fit, approve the school for that purpose and 
issue a certificate of approval to the managers. 


(2) If at any time the Secretary of State is dis- 
satisfied with the condition or management of an approved 
school, or considers its continuance as an approved 
school unnecessary, he may by notice served on the 
managers withdraw the certificate of approval of the 
school as from a date specified in the notice, not being 
less than six months after the date of the notice, and 
upon the date so specified (unless the notice is previously 
withdrawn) the withdrawal of the certificate shall take 
effect and the school shall cease to be an approved school : 


Provided that the Secretary of State, instead of 
withdrawing the certificate of approval, may by a notice 
served on the managers of the school prohibit the admis- 
sion of persons to the school for such time as may be 
specified in the notice, or until the notice is revoked. 


(3) The managers of an approved school may, on 
giving six months’ notice in writing to the Secretary of 
State of their intention so to do, surrender the certificate 
of approval of the school, and at the expiration of six 
months from the date of the notice (unless the notice 
is previously withdrawn), the surrender of the certificate 
shall take effect, and the school shall cease to be an 
approved school. 


(4) No person shall in pursuance of this Act be 
received into the care of the managers of an approved 
school after the date of the receipt by the managers of 
the school of a notice of withdrawal of the certificate 
of approval of the school or after the date of a notice of 
intention to surrender the certificate; but the obligations 
of the managers with respect to persons under their care 
at the respective dates aforesaid shall continue until the 
withdrawal or surrender takes effect. 

(5) The Secretary of State shall cause any grant of a 
certificate of approval of an approved school, and any 
notice of the withdrawal of, or intention to surrender, 
such a certificate, to be advertised within one month 
from the date thereof in the London Gazette. 


80.—(1) A local authority may, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, undertake, or combine with 
any other local authority in undertaking, or contribute 
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such sums of money upon such conditions as they may 
think fit towards, the purchase, establishment, building, 
alteration, enlargement, rebuilding or management of an 
approved school : 

Provided that, before giving his approval, the 
Secretary of State shall satisfy himself that the proposed 
expenditure is reasonable and, where it is proposed to 
purchase, build or establish a new school, that there is a 
deficiency of approved school accommodation which 
cannot properly be remedied in any other way. 

(2) In the event of a deficiency of approved school 
accommodation, it shall be the duty of every local 
authority concerned to take, either alone or in combina- 
tion with other local authorities, appropriate steps under 
this section to remedy the deficiency. 


81.—(1) The Secretary of State may classify 
approved schools according to the age of the persons 
for whom they are intended, the religious persuasion of 
such persons, the character of the education and training 
given therein, their geographical position, and otherwise 
as he thinks best calculated to secure that a person 
sent to an approved school is sent to a school appropriate 
to his case, or as may be necessary for the purposes of 
this Act. 

(2) The managers of an approved school shall be 
bound to accept any person who in pursuance of this Act 
is sent or transferred to their school or otherwise to their 
care, unless— 

(a) the school is a school for persons of a particular 
religious persuasion not being that of the person 
whom it is proposed to send or transfer; or 

(b) the school is a school provided by a local autho- 
rity which is not, or by a combination of local 
authorities no one of which is, liable to make 
contributions in respect of the person whom it 
is proposed to send or transfer; or 

(c) the managers of the school satisfy the Secretary 
of State that there are already as many persons 
detained in that school, or, as the case may be, 
otherwise under their care, as is desirable. 

(3) The provisions set out in the Fourth Schedule to 
this Act shall have effect in relation to the administra- 
tion of approved schools and the treatment of persons 
sent thereto. 
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A.D. 1983. 82.—(1) Any person who has been ordered to be 
= sent to an approved school and who— 


P IV. 

1 (a) escapes from the school in which he is detained, 
Escapes or from any hospital, home or institution in 
3 3 which he is receiving medical attention; or 
N (6) being absent from his school on temporary leave 
&c. of absence or on licence, runs away from the 


person in whose charge he is, or fails to return 
to the school upon the expiration of his leave, 
or upon the revocation of his licence; or 


(c) being absent from his school under supervision, 
fails to return to the school upon being recalled, 


may be apprehended without warrant, and may (any 
other Act to the contrary notwithstanding) be brought 
before a court of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction 
where he is found, or where his school is situate; and 
that court may (notwithstanding any limitations con- 
tained in this Act upon the period during which he may 
be detained in an approved school) order him— 

(i) if he is under the age of sixteen yéars, to be 
brought back and to have the period of his 
detention in the school increased by such period 
not exceeding six months as the court may 
direct; or 

(ii) if he has attained the age of sixteen years, to be 
brought back and to have the period of his 
detention so increased, or to be sent to a Borstal 
institution for two years. l 


(2) Where a person is under the last foregoing 
subsection brought back to his school, the period of his 
detention shall (notwithstanding any limitations contained 
in this Act upon the period during which he may be 
detained in an approved school) be increased, over and 
above any increase ordered by a court, by a period equal 
to the period during which he was unlawfully at large. 


(3) The expenses of bringing a person back to a 
school shall be borne by the managers of the school. 
(4) If any person knowingly— 


(a) assists or induces a person to commit any such 
offence as is mentioned in subsection (1) of 
this section; or 
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(6) harbours or conceals a person who has com- 
mitted such an offence, or prevents him from 
returning, 


he shall, on summary conviction, be liable to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding two months, or to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds, or to both such 
imprisonment and fine. 


(5) If a court of summary jurisdiction is satisfied by 
information on oath that such an offence as aforesaid 
has been committed and that there is reasonable ground 
for believing that some person named in the information 
could produce the offender, the court may issue a summons 
requiring that person to attend at the court on such 
day as may be specified in the summons, and to produce 
the offender, and, if he fails to do so without reasonable 
_ excuse, he shall, in addition to any other liability to 
which he may be subject under the provisions of this 
Act, be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds. 


83.—(1) Any person detained in a school under the 
law in force in Scotland or Northern Ireland may, with 
the consent of the Secretary of State, be transferred by 


order of the competent authority in Scotland or Northern perso 


Ireland to an approved school in England designated 
for the purpose by the Secretary of State, and after 
delivery to the managers of that school may be dealt 
with and shall be subject to the provisions of this Act 
as if the order sending him to the school in Scotland or 
Northern Ireland were an approved school order made 
upon the same date by a juvenile court. 


(2) The Secretary of State may at any time by order 
direct that a person who under the last preceding sub- 
section has been transferred to an approved school in 
England from a school in Scotland or Northern Treland, 
shall be retransferred to the last-mentioned school, or 
to such other school as may be specified by the com- 
petent authority in Scotland or Northern Ireland, and 
thereupon the managers of that school shall receive him 
accordingly. 


(3) If under any law of the Isle of Man or of any 
of the Channel Islands a court is empowered to order 
children or young persons under seventeen years of age 
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to be sent to approved schools in England and if 
by that law provision satisfactory to the Secretary of 
State is made— 


(a) for the expenses of the conveyance of the 
children or young persons, and of their reconvey- 
ance when discharged, or released on licence ; 


(b) for contributions towards the expenses of the 
managers of the school; and 


(c) for the contribution (if any) to be made by the 
parent or person legally liable to maintain a 
child or young person so sent, and the mode in 
which such contribution is to be raised, 


a child or young person with respect to whom such an 
order is made by a court under the said law may be 
received into such approved school as the Secretary of 
State may direct, and after delivery to the managers of 
that school may be dealt with, and shall be subject to 
the provisions of this Act, as if the order sending him to 
the school were an approved school order made upon the 
same date by a juvenile court. 


(4) A person so ordered by the competent autho- 
rity in Scotland or Northern Ireland or by a court in 
the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands to be retrans- 
ferred or sent to an approved school in England, or 
so ordered by the Secretary of State to be retransferred 
to a school in Scotland or Northern Ireland, may be 
conveyed in the custody of any constable or other 
person acting under a warrant issued by the competent 
authority in Scotland or Northern Ireland, or by a court 
in the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands, or by the 
Secretary of State, as the case may be, to the school to 
which he is ordered to be transferred, sent or retrans- 
ferred, and he shall during his conveyance to that school 
be deemed to be in legal custody. 


(5) In this section the expression competent 
authority means, in relation to Scotland, the Scottish 
Education Department, and, in relation to Northern 
Ireland, the Minister of Home Affairs for Northern 
Ireland, or such authority or person as may be desig- 
nated by the Parliament of Northern Ireland to exercise 
the powers conferred by this section on the competent 
authority in Northern Ireland. 
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Fit Persons. 


84.—(1) The provisions of this section shall apply 
in relation to orders under this Act committing a child 
or young person to the care of a fit person, and in this 
section the expressions “child” and “young person” 
mean a person with respect to whom such an order is in 
force, irrespective of whether at the date of the making 
of the order, or at any subsequent date while the order is 
in force, he was, or is, a child or young person. 


(2) The Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, 
make rules as to the manner in which children and 
young persons so committed are to be dealt with and 
as to the duties of the persons to whose care they are 
committed and may cause any children or young persons 
committed to the care of a local authority to be visited 
from time to time. 


(3) A local authority may board out children and 
young persons committed to their care for such periods 
and on such terms as to payment and otherwise as they 
think fit : 

Provided that 


(a) the power of a local authority under this 
subsection shall be exercised in accordance 
with any rules made under the last foregoing 
subsection as to the persons with whom and 
the conditions under which children and young 
persons committed to the care of local autho- 
rities may be so boarded out; 

(b) in selecting the person with whom any child or 
young person is to be boarded out, the local 
authority shall, if possible, select a person 
who is of the same religious persuasion as the 
child or young person, or who gives an under- 

ing that he will be brought up in accord- 
ance with that religious persuasion. 

(4) The Secretary of State may at any time in his 
discretion discharge a child or young person from the 
care of the person to whose care he has been com- 
mitted, and any such discharge may be granted either 
absolutely or subject to conditions. 


(5) The Secretary of State in any case where it 
appears to him to be for the benefit of a child or young 
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person may empower the person to whose care he 
has been committed to arrange for his emigration, 
but except with the authority of the Secretary of 
State no person to whose care a child or young 
person has been committed shall arrange for hi 
emigration : 

Provided that the Secretary of State shall not 
empower such a person to arrange for the emigration of a 
child or young person, unless he is satisfied that the 
child or young person consents and also that his parents 
have been consulted or that it is not practicable to 
consult them. 


(6) An order committing a child or young person 
to the care of a fit person may, on the application of 
any person, be varied or revoked— 


(a) if the order was made by a court of 
jurisdiction, by a juvenile court acting for the 
same petty sessional division or place; 

(b) in any case, by a juvenile court acting for the 
petty sessional division or place within which 
the child or young person is residing. 


(7) If on an application made by the parent or 
guardian or any near relative of a child or young person 
committed by any such order as aforesaid any court 
having power to vary or revoke the order is satisfied 
that he is not being brought up in accordance with 
his religious persuasion, the court shall, unless a satis- 
factory undertaking is offered by the person to whose 
care he has been committed, either revoke the order or vary 
it in such manner as the court thinks best calculated to 
secure that he is thenceforth brought up in accordance 
with that persuasion. 


(8) Where the local authority are of opinion that 
any child or young person who has been committed to 
their care and who is under seventeen years of age 
should be sent to an approved school, they may apply 
to a juvenile court, and that court may, if it thinks 
that it is desirable in his interests to do so, order him 
to be sent to such a school. 


85.—(1) A child or young person who runs away from 


from care of à person to whose care he has been committed under 


fit persons. 


this Act may be apprehended without warrant and 
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brought back to that person, if he is willing to receive 
him, and if he is not willing to receive him, may be 
brought . 

(a) if the order committing him to the care of 
that person was made by a petty sessional 
court, before a juvenile court acting for the 
same petty sessional division or place as that 
court; or 

(b) in any other case, before a juvenile court having 
jurisdiction in the place where he was residing 
immediately before he ran away, 

and that court may make any order with respect to him 
which the court might have made if he had been 
brought before it as being a child or young person who, 
having no parent or guardian, was beyond control. 

(2) A child or young person who runs away from 

` any person with whom he has been boarded out by a 
local authority under this Act may be apprehended 
without warrant and brought back to that person, or to 
such other person as the local authority direct. 

(3) Any person who knowingly— 

(a) assists or induces a child or young person to 
run away from a person to whose care he has 
been committed or with whom he has been 
boarded out by a local authority, under this 
Act; or 

(b) harbours or conceals a child or young person 
who has so run away, ọr prevents him from 
returning, 

shall on summary conviction be liable to a fine not 
exceeding twenty pounds or to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two months, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


Provisions as to Contributions towards Expenses. 


86.—(1) Where an order has been made by a court 
committing a child or young person to the care of a 
fit person, or sending him to an approved school, it shall 
be the duty of the following persons to make contri- 
butions in respect of him, that is to say :— 

(a) his father or stepfather ; 

(b) his mother or stepmother; 
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(c) any person who, at the date when any such 
order as aforesaid is made, is cohabiting with 
the mother of the child or young person, whether 
he is his putative father or not. 


(2) Where the child or young person has been com- 
mitted to the care of a fit person not being a local 
authority, contributions under this section shall be 
payable to that person to be applied by him in or towards 
the maintenance, or otherwise for the benefit, of the 
child or young person. 

(3) Where the child or young person has been com- 
mitted to the care of a ional anthony, or ordered to be 
sent to an approved school, the contributions shall be 
payable to the council of the county or county borough 
within which the person liable to make the contributions 
is for the time being residing, and shall be paid over by 
the council to the Secretary of State at such times and 
in such manner, but subject to such deductions in respect 
of the services rendered by the council, as may be 
prescribed. 


(4) Any sums received by the Secretary of State 
under the last foregoing subsection shall be applied in 
such manner as the Treagary may direct as appropriations 
in aid of moneys provided by Parliament for the purposes 
of this Act. 


8'7.{1) Where an order has been made by a court 
committing a child or young person to the care of a fit 
person or sending him to an approved school, the court 
which makes it may at the same time, and any court of 
summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the place 
where the person to be charged is for the time being 
residing may Aa Cae at any time, make an order 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as a “contribution 
order) on any person who is under the last foregoing 
section liable to make contributions in respect of the 
child or young person, requiring him to contribute such 
weekly sum as the court having regard to his means 
thinks fit : . 

Provided that the total amount to be contributed for 
any week in respect of any one child or young person 
under contribution orders shall not (together with any sum 
payable in respect of that child or young person under an 
affiliation order with respect to which an order under the 
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next following section is in force) exceed such sum as A.D. 1933. 
may be prescribed, and for this purpose different sums may Bea 

be prescribed in relation to different circumstances and, in "- 
the case of children sent to approved schools, in relation : 
to different schools or classes of school. 


(2) A contribution order may, if the child or young 
person is committed to the care of a fit person not being 
a local authority, be made on the application of that 
person and may, if the child or young person is committed 
to the care of a local authority, or ordered to be sent to an 
approved school, be made on the application— 


(a) in the case of an order applied for at the time 
when the child or young person is so dealt with, 
of the local authority to whose care he has been 
committed, or who are named in the approved 
school order, as the case may be; 


(b) in the case of an order applied for subsequently, 
of the council of the county or county borough 
entitled to receive contributions. 


(3) A contribution order shall remain in force, in the 
case of a child or young person committed to the care of 
a fit person, so long as the order for his committal is in 
force, and in the case of a child or young person ordered 
to be sent to an approved school, until he ceases to be 
under the care of the managers of such a school : 

Provided that no contributions shall be payable under 
a contribution order in respect of any period during which 
a person ordered to be sent to an approved school is 
out on licence or under supervision from such a school. 


(4) Subject to the provisions of this subsection— 


(a) a contribution order shall be enforceable as an 
affiliation order and the enactments relating 
to the enforcement of affiliation orders shall 
apply accordingly, subject to any necessary 
modifications; and 

(b) section thirty of the Criminal Justice Adminis- 
tration Act, 1914 (which contains provisions as 
to orders for the periodical payment of money 
made by courts of summary jurisdiction) shall 
apply to every contribution order whether the 
court which made it was, or was not, a court of 
summary jurisdiction ; 
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but any powers conferred by any of the enactments 
aforesaid on any justices or courts of summary jurisdiction 
shall be exercisable, and exercisable only, by justices and 
courts of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the 
place where the person liable is for the time being residing. 

(5) A person on whom a contribution order is made 
shall, if he changes his address, forthwith give notice 
thereof to the person who was, immediately before the 
change, entitled to receive the contributions and, if he 
fails so to do, he shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding two pounds. 


88.—(1) Where a child or young person who is 
ordered by a court to be committed to the care of a 
fit person, or to be sent to an approved school, is 
illegitimate, and an affiliation order for his maintenance 
is in force, that court may at the same time, and any 
court of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in 
the place where the putative father is for the time being 
residing may subsequently at any time, order the pay- 
ments under the affiliation order to be paid to the person 
who is from time to time entitled under section eighty-six 
of this Act to receive contributions in respect of the child 
or young person. 


Applications for orders under this subsection may be 
made by the persons by whom, and in the circumstances 
in which, applications for contribution orders may be 
made. 


(2) Where an order made under this section with 
respect to an affiliation order is in force— 


(a) any powers conferred on any justices or courts 
of summary jurisdiction by the enactments 
relating to the enforcement of affiliation orders 
or by section thirty of the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act, 1914, shall as respects the 
affiliation order in question be exercisable, and 
exercisable only, by justices and courts of 
summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the 
259 where the person liable is for the time 

eing residing; 

(b) any sums received under the affiliation order 
shall be applied in like manner as if they were 
contributions received under a contribution 
order ; 
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(c) if the putative father changes his address, he 
shall forthwith give notice thereof to the 
person who was immediately before the change 
entitled to receive payments under the order 
and, if he fails so to do, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
two pounds; 

(d) section one of the Affiliation Orders Act, 1914 
(which relates to the duties of collecting officers), 
shall not apply in relation to the affiliation 
order, but nothing in this paragraph shall affect 
any powers of any court under section thirty of 
the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, 
to order payments to be made through an 
officer of the court or any other specified person 
or officer. 


(3) The making of an order under this section with 
respect to an affiliation order shall not, where the putative 
father was, at the date of the order committing the 
child or young person to the care of a fit person or 
ordering him to be sent to an approved school, cohabiting 
with the mother of the child or young person, be taken 
to relieve him from his obligation under the last two 


foregoing sections to make contributions in of the 
child or young person, except to the extent of any. sums 
actually paid under the iation order to the person 


entitled to receive contributions. 


(4) The making of an order under this section with 
respect to an affiliation order shall not extend the duration 
of that order, and that order shall not in any case remain in 
force (except for the purpose of the recovery of arrears)— 

(a) in the case of a child or young person committed 

to the care of a fit person, after the order for his 
committal has ceased to be in force ; 

(b) in the case of a child or young person ordered to 

be sent to an approved school, after he has 
released from his school, either absolutely, or o 
licence or under supervision : 


Provided that, where an affiliation order would, but 
for the provisions of this subsection have continued in 
force, the mother, or any person entitled to make an 
application for an order under section three of the 
Affiliation Orders Act, 1914, may apply to a court of 
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summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the place 
where she or he is for the time being residing, for an 
order that the affiliation order may be revived, and that 
payments thereunder may until the expiration thereof 
be made to the applicant at such rate (not exceeding the 
maximum rate allowed by the law in the case of affiliation 
orders) as may be proper, and the court may make such 
an order accordingly, and where such an order is so made, 
any power to vary, revoke or again revive the affiliation 
order or any part thereof, being a power which would but 
for the provisions of this subsection be vested in the 
court which originally made the affiliation order, shall 
be exercisable, and exercisable only, by the court which 
made the order under this subsection. 


89.—(1) The Secretary of State may in his discretion 
remit the whole or any part of any payment ordered 
under either of the two last foregoing sections to be 
made to a person entitled to receive contributions 
thereunder. 


(2) Where, by virtue of an order made under either 
of the two last foregoing sections, any sum is payable 
to the council of a county or county borough, the council 
of the county or county borough in which the person 
liable under the order is for the time being residing shall 
be entitled to receive and give a discharge for, and, if 
necessary, enforce payment of, any arrears accrued due 
under the order, notwithstanding that those arrears 


may have accrued. at a time when he was not resident. 


in that county or county borough. 


(3) In any proceedings under either of the two last 
foregoing sections a certificate purporting to be signet 
by the clerk to a council for the time being entitled 
to receive contributions, or by some other officer of the 
council duly authorised in that. behalf, and stating 
that any sum due to the council under an order is overdue 
and unpaid shall be evidence of the facts stated therein. 

(4) Nothing in this or in the three last foregoi 
sections shall apply in relation to an approved school 
order made on the application of a poor law authority 
in their capacity as such, but the sending of a child or 
young person to an approved school under such an order 
shall not affect any maintenance order made under 


Geo. 5.0.16. section nineteen of the Poor Law Act, 1930, or any 
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power of the poor law authority to obtain such an A.D. 1933. 
order, and for the purposes of the enactments relating = 
to affiliation orders, he shall, while under the care of the Pur 1y, i 
managers of an approved school, be deemed to be still i 
in receipt of relief. 


90.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, the Contribu- 
local authority named in an approved school order as 38 ae 
being the authority within whose district the person to iti 1 Pz 
whom the order relates was resident, or within whose respect of 
district the offence was committed, or the circumstances persons sent 
arose rendering him liable to be sent to an approved toapproved 
school, shall make in respect of him, throughout the schools. 
time during which he is under the care of the managers 
of an approved school, such contributions to the expenses 
of the managers of his school as may be prescribed and 

_ for this purpose different contributions may be prescribed 
in relation to different circumstances and in relation to 
different schools or classes of school. 


(2) A court by which an approved school order is 
made shall cause a copy thereof to be served forthwith 
on the local authority named in the order, and if that 
authority desire to contend that the person to whom 
the order relates was resident in the district of some 
other local authority or was resident outside England 
they may, by notice in writing given at any time within 
three months after the service upon them of the order, 
appeal— 

(a) if the order was made by a petty sessional court, 
to a court of summary jurisdiction acting for 
the same petty sessional division or place; and 

(b) if the order was made by a court which was not 
a petty sessional court, to a court of summary 
jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the place 
where that court sat, or in the place from 
which the person to whom the order relates was 
committed for trial, 


and if, upon the hearing of the appeal, the court is 
satisfied that the person to whom the order relates was 
resident in the district of that other local authority, 
or was resident outside England, the court may by order 
vary the approved school order by substituting therein 
the name of that other authority or, as the case may 
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be, a statement that the said person was resident 
outside England. 


Notice of any appeal under this subsection shall be 
given to the other local authority concerned, if any, and 
to the clerk of the court, and the clerk of the court shall 
give to the parties to the appeal fourteen days’ notice of 
the date fixed by the court for the hearing thereof. 


(3) Any person aggrieved by an order made under 
the last foregoing subsection, or by a refusal to make 
such an order, may appeal to quarter sessions, and, in 
Telation to an appeal from such a refusal, the refusal 
shall be deemed to be an order. 


(4) An order made under this section by a court of 
summary jurisdiction or by a court of quarter sessions 
shall have effect retrospectively as from the making of 
the approved school order, and all necessary payments 
by way of adjustment shall be made accordingly. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall not 
apply in relation to an approved school order which— 

(a) is made on the application of a poor law autho- 

rity in their capacity as such; or 

(b) is made by reason of the commission of an 

offence under section ten of this Act (which 
relates to the punishment of vagrants preventing 
children from receiving education); or 

(c) relates to a child or young person stated in the 

order to have been resident outside England, 


but in the first mentioned case the poor law authority 


‘on whose application the order is made shall, throughout 


the periods during which the child or young person 
belongs to either of the following classes of persons, 
that is to say— 


(i) persons under the care of the managers of an 
approved school, not being persons out on 
licence or under supervision ; 

(ii) persons out on licence or under supervision 
from an approved school, 


make such contributions in respect of him to the expenses 

of the managers of his school as the e A State 

may determine to be reasonable, regard being had 

to the average expenses of the managers (including 
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establishment and administrative expenses) fairly attri- 

butable to persons belonging to the class in question. 


(6) In determining for the purposes of this section 
the place of residence of a child or young person, any 
period during which he resided in any place as an inmate 
of a school or other institution, or while boarded out under 
this Act by a local authority to whose care he has been 
committed, or in accordance with the conditions of a 
recognisance, shall be disregarded. 


91.—(1) Where a child or young person is by an 
order of any court made under this Act removed from the 
care of any person, and that person is entitled under 
any trust to receive any sum of money in respect of the 
maintenance of the child or young person, the court 
may order the whole or any part of the sums so payable 
under the trust to be paid to any person to whose care 
the child or young person is committed, to be applied 
by that person for the benefit of the child or young 
person in such manner as, having regard to the terms of 
the trust, the court may direct. 


(2) An appeal shall lie from an order of a court of 
summary jurisdiction under this section to quarter 
sessions. 


Parr V. 


Homzs SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


92. In this Part of this Act the expression 
“voluntary home means any home or other institution 
for the boarding, care, and maintenance of poor children 
or young persons, bemg a home or other institution 
supported wholly or partly by voluntary contributions, 
but does not include any institution, house, or home 
certified or approved by the Board of Control under the 
Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1927, unless children or 
young persons who are not mental defectives within the 
meaning of those Acts are received therein. 


93.—(1) It shall be the duty of the person in charge 
of any voluntary home to send the prescribed particulars 
with respect to the home to the Secretary of State within 
three months after the commencement of this Act, or in 
the case of a home established after the commencement 
of this Act within three months from the establishment 
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of the home and to send such particulars in every sub- 
sequent year before such date as may be prescribed. 


(2) If default is made in sending the prescribed, 


particulars with respect to any voluntary home in 
accordance with the requirements of this section, the 
person in charge of the home shall, on summary con- 
viction, be liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds and 
to a further fine not exceeding twenty shillings in respect 
of each day during which the default continues after 
conviction. 


94.—(1) The Secretary of State may cause any 
voluntary home to be inspected from time to time, 
unless the home is one: which is, as a whole, otherwise 
subject to inspection by, or under the authority of, a 
Government department. 


(2) The Secretary of State may, with the consent of 
the council of any county, county borough, or county 
district, appoint officers of that council to conduct 
inspections under this section on his behalf. 


(3) Any person appointed by the Secretary of 
State to inspect any voluntary home shall have power to 
enter the home and to make such examinations into 
the state and management thereof and the condition and 
treatment of the children and young persons therein as 
he thinks requisite, and any person who obstructs him 
in the execution of his duties shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and a 
refusal to allow a person so appointed to enter the home 
shall, for the purposes of section forty of this Act (which 
relates to search warrants) be deemed to be a reasonable 
cause to suspect that a child or young person in the home 
is being neglected in a manner likely to cause him 
unnecessary suffering or injury to health. 


95.—(I) If the Secretary of State is satisfied that the 
management of any voluntary home, or the accommoda- 
tion provided for, or the treatment of, the children and 
young persons therein, is such as to endanger their 
welfare, he may serve upon the persons responsible for 
the management of the home such general or special 
directions with respect to the matters aforesaid, or any 
of them, as he thinks expedient for the welfare of the 
children and young persons in the home. 
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A direction under this subsection— 


(a) may be served on the persons responsible for 
the management of a home by being delivered 
personally to any one of them, or by being 
sent, by post or otherwise, in a letter 
addressed to them or any of them at the 
home; 


(b) may be varied by a subsequent direction, or 
withdrawn by the Secretary of State. 


(2) Where any such direction is not complied with, 
a court of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in 
the place where the home is situate may, on the 
complaint of any person appointed for the purpose by 
the Secretary of State, cause a summons to be served 
upon the person in charge of the home and upon such 
other persons as the court may direct, and upon the 
hearing of the summons may, if the court thinks fit, make 
an order for the removal of all children and young persons 
from the home: 


Provided that— 


(a) such an order shall not be made unless the court 
is satisfied that the welfare of some of the 
children or young persons is endangered ; 


(b) the court may, if it thinks fit, order that 


the direction shall be deemed to be modified 


to such extent as may be specified in the order 
and the direction shall have effect accordingly. 


(3) An order for the removal of all children and 
young persons from a voluntary home shall operate as 
an authority to any person named in the order, and to 
any constable, to enter the home and to remove the 
children and young persons therein to a place of safety; 
and where any persons are so removed, it shall be the 
duty of the local authority to maintain them in a place of 
safety until they can be restored to their relatives, or until 
other arrangements have been made with respect to them. 


(4) Where an order has been made for the removal 
of all children and young persons from a voluntary 
home, the home shall not be used for the reception of 
children or young persons without the consent of the 
Secretary of State, and any person who knowingly 
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permits it to be so used shall, on summary conviction, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds and to a further 
fine not exceeding twenty shillings in respect of each 
day during which the user continues after conviction. 


Part VI. 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 
Local Authorities. 


96.— (I) Subject to the modifications hereinafter 
contained as to the City of London, where any powers or 
duties are by this Act conferred or imposed on local 
authorities (by that description), those powers and duties 
shall, as respects children, be powers and duties of local 
education authorities for elementary education and, as 
respects other persons, be powers and duties of councils 
of counties and county boroughs: 

Provided that— 

(a) the attainment of the age of fourteen years by 
a person who has previously been ordered to 
be sent to an approved school, or to be com- 
mitted to the care of a fit person, shall not 
divest or relieve any local education authority 
for elementary education of any powers or 
duties in respect of him, or confer or impose 
any powers or duties in respect of him upon 
the council of any county or county borough ; 


(b) the council of an urban district (whether a 
borough or not) who have under the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, or the Acts repealed by that 
Act, relinquished in favour of the council of 
the county all their powers and duties as 
a local education authority for elementary 
education, shall for the purposes of this Act be 
deemed not to be a local education authority 
for elementary education, and their district 
shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed 
to be part of the area of the county council. 


(2) A county council may arrange with the councils 
of urban districts, whether boroughs or not, within the 
county which are local education authorities for elemen- 
tary education for the exercise and performance by those 
councils within their respective areas of such of the 
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powers and duties of the county council under this Act 
and on such terms as to payment and otherwise, as may 
be agreed. 


An arrangement under this subsection may provide 
for the exercise and performance of powers and duties 
by the urban district council either instead of, or as 
agents for, the county council, but notwithstanding 
anything in any such arrangement every county council 
shall remain accountable to the Secretary of State for all 
contributions paid in their county by parents and other 
persons in respect of persons committed to the care of 
local authorities or ordered to be sent to approved schools. 


(3) Expenses incurred by a local authority in con- 
nection with powers and duties which are, under this 
Act, exercised and performed by them as local education 
authorities for elementary education shall be defrayed as 
expenses of elementary education under the Education 
Act, 1921. 


(4) Expenses incurred under this Act by the council 
of a county or county borough, exclusive of any expenses 
to be defrayed under the last foregoing subsection as 
expenses of elementary education under the Education 
Act, 1921, shall be defrayed— 


(a) in the case of expenses incurred by the council 
in their capacity of poor law authority, as 
expenses of administering the Poor Law Act, 
1930; and 


(6) in any other case, as expenses for general county 
purposes or, as the case may be, out of the 
general rate. 


(5) A local authority may, for the purposes of their 
functions under this Act, acquire, dispose of, or otherwise 
deal with land— 


(a) in the case of a county council, in like manner 
as for the purposes of their other functions, 
and subsection (3) of section sixty-four and 
section sixty-five of the Local Government Act, 
1888, shall apply accordingly ; 

(b) in the case of the council of a county borough 
or urban district, in like manner as for the 
purposes of the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
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sections one hundred and seventy-five to one 
hundred and seventy-eight of that Act shall 


apply accordingly. 


(6) A local authority may borrow for the purposes 
of this Act— 


(a) in the case of the London County Council, under 
and in accordance with the London County 
Council (Finance Consolidation) Act, 1912, as 
amended by any subsequent enactment, and in 
the case of any other county council, under 
and in accordance with section sixty-nine of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, as amended 
by the Local Government Act, 1929; and 


(b) in the case of the council of a county borough or 
urban district, as for the purposes of the Public 
Health Acts, 1875 to 1926. 


(7) Subject to the provisions of section four of the 
Education Act, 1921 (which require certain matters to be 
referred to education committees) a local authority may 
refer to a committee appointed for the purposes of this 
Act, or to any committee appointed for the purposes of 
any other Act, any matter relating to the exercise by the 
authority of any of their powers under this Act and may 
delegate any of the said powers (other than any power 
to borrow money) to any such committee. 


(8) A local authority, or a committee to whom any 
powers of a local authority under this Act have been 
delegated, may by resolution empower the clerk or the 
chief education officer of the authority to exercise in the 
name of the authority in any case which appears to him 
to be one of urgency any powers of the authority or, as 
the case may be, of the committee with respect to the 
institution of proceedings under this Act. 


97. The last foregoing section shall, in its application 
to the City of London, have effect. subject to the modifi- 
cations that the powers and duties of a local authority 
under this Act as respects young persons, and as respects 
street trading and employment, shall be powers and 
duties of the Common Council and any expenses of the 
Common Council shall be defrayed out of the general rate : 
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Provided that 


(a) the powers and duties of a local authority 
with respect to the granting of licences for 
children to take part in entertainments shall 
be powers and duties of the London County 
Council in their capacity as local education 
authority for elementary education; and 


(6) nothing in this section shall exempt the City 
of London from the liability to contribute 
towards the expenses incurred by the London 
County Council as local authority under this 
Act, but the London County Council shall in 
each year repay to the Common Council any 
contributions paid by the Common Council in 
respect of persons under the care of the 
managers of an approved school. 


98.—(1) A local authority or a poor law authority 


may institute proceedings for any offence under this Act, < 


or under Part I of the Children Act, 1908. 


(2) Any such authority may appear by their clerk 
or other officer duly authorised in that behalf in any 
proceedings instituted by them under this Act. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Legal Proceedings. 


99.—(1) Where a person, whether charged with 
an offence or not, is brought before any court otherwise 


than for wie purpose of giving evidence, and it appears © 


to the court that he is a child or young person, the court 
shall make due inquiry as to the age of that person, and 
for that purpose shall take such evidence as may be 
forthcoming at the hearing of the case, but an order or 
judgment of the court shall not be invalidated by any 
subsequent proof that the age of that person has not been 
correctly stated to the court, and the age presumed or 
d by the court to be the age of the person so 
brought before it shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
deemed to be the true age of that person, and, where it 
ap to the court that the person so brought before 
it attained the age of seventeen years, that person 
shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed not to be a 
child or young person. 
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(2) Where in any charge or indictment for any 
offence under this Act or any of the offences men- 


* tioned in the First Schedule to this Act, except an 


offence under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, it is alleged that the person by or in respect of 
whom the offence was committed was a child or young 
person or was under or had attained any specified age, 
and he appears to the court to have been at the date of 
the commission of the alleged offence a child or young 
person, or to have been under or to have attained the 
specified age, as the case may be, he shall for the purposes 
of this Act be presumed at that date to have been a 
child or young person or to have been under or to have 
attained that age, as the case may be, unless the contrary 
is proved. 


(3) Where, in any charge or indictment for any 
offence under this Act or any of the offences men- 
tioned in the First Schedule to this Act, it is alleged 
that the person in respect of whom the offence was 
committed was a child or was a young person, it shall 
not be a defence to prove that the person alleged to have 
been a child was a young person or the person alleged to 
have been a young person was a child in any case where the 
acts constituting the alleged offence would equally have 
been an offence if committed in respect of a young person 
or child respectively. 


(4) Where a person is charged with an offence under 
this Act in respect of a person apparently under a specified 
age it shall be a defence to prove that the person was 
actually of or over that age. 


100. In any p ings under this Act a copy of 
an entry in the wages book of any employer of labour, or 
if no wages book be kept a written statement signed by 
the employer or by any responsible person in his employ, 
shall be evidence that the wages therein en or 
stated as having been paid to any person, have in fact 
been so paid. 


101.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, all 
orders of a court of summary jurisdiction, whether a 
petty sessional court or not, under this Act. shall be 
made, and all proceedings in relation to any such orders 
shall be taken, in manner provided by 
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Jurisdiction Acts, and the power of making rules under A.D. 1933. 
section twenty-nine of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, ar 
1879, shall extend to making rules for regulating the Pur m 
procedure of courts of summary jurisdiction under this bad 
Act and matters incidental thereto. 


(2) The provisions of section twenty-nine of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, with respect to the 
laying of rules before Parliament shall apply in relation 
to rules made by the Lord Chancellor under this Act as 
they apply in relation to rules made by him under the 
said section. 


102.—(1) Appeals to quarter sessions from orders of Appeals to 
a court of summary jurisdiction under this Act may be quarter 
brought in the following cases and by the following 
persons, that is to say— 


(a) in the case of an order committing a child or 
young person to the care of a fit person, requiring 
a child or young person to be sent to an approved 
school, or placing a child or young person under 
the supervision of a probation officer or other 
person, by the child or young person or his 
parent or guardian on his behalf; 


(5) in the case of an order requiring a person to 
enter into a recognisance to exercise proper care 
and guardianship over à child or young person, 
by the person required to enter into the 
recognisance ; 


(c) in the case of an order requiring a person to 
contribute in respect of a child or young person, 
by the person required to contribute; 


(d) in the case of an order requiring all or any part 
of the payments accruing due under an affiliation 
order to be paid to some other person, by the 
person who would but for the order be entitled 
to the payments; 


(e) in the case of an order requiring the owner of 
an automatic machine for the sale of tobacco or 
the person on whose premises such a machine is 
kept, to take precautions to prevent the machine 
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A.D. 1933. being extensively used by persons apparently 
P pe VI under the age of sixteen years or to remove the 
ages machine, by any person aggrieved ; 


(f) in the case of an order under subsection 2) 8 a 
section ninety-five of this Act directing th 
removal of children and young persons from i 
voluntary home or, in the case of a refusal 
to make such an order, by any person aggrieved, 


and, in relation to an a appeal from a refusal to make an 
order under the said subsection (2), the refusal shall be 
deemed to be an order. . 


(2) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
affecting the rights of appeal to quarter sessions con- 
ferred by sections fifty-five, fifty-six, ninety, and ninety- 
one of this Act or any other right of appeal conferred 
by this or any other Act. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Secretary of State. 


Power of 103. The Secretary of State may appoint for the 
Secretary of purposes of the enactments relating to children and 
State to young persons a chief inspector, and such number of 
appoint inspectors to act under the direction of the chief inspector 
pectors. 
as the Treasury may approve, and may pay to the 
persons so appointed such remuneration and allowances 
as with the consent of the Treasury he may determine, 
and they shall perform such duties as the Secretary of 
State may from time to time direct. 


Exchequer 104.—(1) There shall be paid out of money pro- 
grants aa vided by Parliament— 

e 

Secretary Of (a) such sums on such conditions as the Secretary of 
State. State with the approval of the Treasury may 


recommend towards— 


(i) the expenses of the managers of an 
approved school ; 

(ii) the expenses of a local authority in 
respect of children and young persons com- 
mitted to their care; 

(iii) the expenses of a council of a county or 
county borough in respect of remand homes; 
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(b) any sums by which any education grants 
under any other Act are increased by reason 
of the additional powers and duties conferred 
or imposed by this Act upon local education 
authorities for elementary education ; 


(c) any expenses incurred by the Secretary of 
State in the administration of this Act. 


(2) The conditions on which any sums are paid 
under this section towards the expenses incurred in 
connection with the provision of a site for, or with the 
erection, enlargement, improvement or repair of, an 
approved school, may include conditions for securing 
the repayment in whole or in part of the sums paid in 
the event of the school ceasing to be an approved school, 
and, notwithstanding anything in the constitution of the 
school or of the managers thereof, or in the trusts, if 
any, to which the property of the school or of the 
managers is subject, the managers and any persons who 
are trustees of any of the said property may accept 
those sums on those conditions, and execute any instru- 
ment required for carrying into effect those conditions, 
and shall be bound by those conditions and by any 
instrument so executed and have power to fulfil the 
conditions and the obligations created by the instrument. 


General. 


105. An Order in Council under this Act may be 
revoked or varied by any subsequent Order in Council. 


106.—({1) An order or other act of the Secretary 
of State under this Act may be signified under the hand 
of the Secretary of State or an Under-Secretary of State 
or an Assistant Under-Secretary. 


(2) A document purporting to be a copy— 


(a) of an order made by a court under or by 
virtue of any of the provisions contained in 
sections fifty-six, fifty-seven and sixty-two to 
ninety of this Act or in the Fourth Schedule 
to this Act; or 


(6) of an order made after the commencement 
of this Act under section forty-five of the 
Education Act, 1921, sending a person to an 
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approved school or committing him to the 
care of a fit person; or 
(c) of an affiliation order referred to in an order 
under section eighty-eight of this Act, 
shall, if it purports to be certified as a true copy by the 
clerk of the court, be evidence of the order. 

(3) The production of a copy of the London Gazette 
containing a notice of the grant, or of the withdrawal or 
surrender, of a certificate of approval of an approved 
school shall be sufficient evidence of the fact of a certi- 
ficate having been duly granted to the school named in 
the notice, or of the withdrawal or surrender of such a 
certificate, and the grant of a certificate of approval of an 
approved school may also be proved by the production 
of the certificate itself, or of a document purporti 
to be a copy of the certificate and to be 4 88 
as such by an Under-Secretary of State or Assistant 
Under-Secretary. 


(4) Any notice or other document required or 
authorised by this Act to be served on the managers 
of an approved school may, if those managers are a 
local authority or a joint committee representing two 
or more local- authorities, be served either personally 
or by post upon their clerk, and in any other case, may 
be served either personally or by post upon any one of 
the managers, or their secretary, or the headmaster of 
the school. 


(5) An order, licence, or other document may be 
authenticated on behalf of the managers of an approved 
school, if they are a local authority or a joint committee 
representing two ormore local authorities, by the signature 
of their clerk or some other officer of the local authority 
duly authorised in that behalf, and in any other case, 
by the signature of one of the managers or their secretary, 
or of the headmaster. 


107.—(1) In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires, the following expressions have the meanings 
hereby respectively assigned to them, that is to say,— 

the Secretary of State under section seventy- 
nine of this Act; 

Approved school order means an order made by 

a court sending a child or young person to an 
approved school ; 
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Approved school” means a school approved by. 
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“ Chief officer of police ” means as regards the city 
of London, the Commissioner of the City Police, 
as regards other parts of England has the same 
meaning as in the Police Act, 1890, as regards 
Scotland has the same meaning as in the Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1890, and as regards Northern 
Treland means a district inspector of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary ; 

“ Child ” means a person under the age of fourtèen 
Yeats ; 

Guardian, in relation to a child or young person, 
includes any person who, in the opinion of the 
court having cognisance of any case in relation 
to the child or young person or in which the 
child or young person is concerned, has for the 
time being the charge of or control over the 
child or young person ; 

In need of care or protection” has the meaning 
assigned to it by section sixty-one of this Act; 

Intoxicating liquor” means any fermented, dis- 
tilled or spirituous liquor which cannot according 
to any law for the time being in force be legally 
sold without a licence from the Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise; 

Legal guardian in relation to a child or young 
person, means a person appointed, according 
to law, to be his guardian by deed or will, 
or by order of a court of competent juris- 
diction ; 

Managers, in relation to an approved school 
established or taken over by a local authority 
or by a joint committee representing two or 
more local authorities, means the local authority 
or the joint committee as the case may be, and 
in relation to any other approved school, means 
the persons for the time being having the 
management or control thereof : 

“Metropolitan police court area means the area 
consisting of the police court divisions for the 
time being constituted under the Metropolitan 
Police Courts Acts, 1839 and 1840; 

“ Place of safety means any remand home, work- 
house, or police station, or any hospital, surgery, 
or any other suitable place, the occupier of 
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which is willing temporarily to receive a child 
or young person; 

Police authority means as respects the city of 
London, the common council, and elsewhere has 
the same meaning as in the Police Act, 1890; 

“ Poor law authority”? means the council of a 
county or county borough and includes also a 
joint committee of two or more such councils 
established under section three of the Poor 
Law Act, 1930; 

“ Prescribed ” means prescribed by regulations made 
by the Secretary of State ; 

Public place” includes any public park, garden, 
sea beach or railway station, and any ground 
to which the public for the time being have 
or are permitted to have access, whether on 
payment or otherwise ; 

Street includes any highway and any public 
bridge, road, lane, footway, square, court, alley 
or passage, whether a thoroughfare or not; 

“ Young person ” means a person who has attained 
the age of fourteen years and is under the age of 
seventeen years. 

(2) References in this Act to findings of guilty and 
findings that an offence has been committed shall be 
construed as including references to pleas of guilty and 
admissions that an offence has been committed. 

(3) References in this Act to any enactment or 
to any provision in any enactment shall, unless the context 
otherwise requires, be construed as references to that 
enactment or provision as amended by any subsequent 
enactment including this Act. l 


108.—(1) Without prejudice to the provisions of 
the Interpretation Act, 1889, with respect to repeals, the 
transitory provisions set out in the Fifth Schedule to 
this Act shall have effect for the purposes of the transition 
to the provisions of this Act from the provisions of the 
enactments repealed by the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1932, and by this Act. 

(2) References in any Act to places of detention 
provided under section one hundred and eight of the 
Children Act, 1908, shall be construed as references to 
remand homes provided under this Act. l 
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(3) References in any Act or other document to re- 
formatory schools or industrial schools and to youthful 
offenders and children sent thereto or detained therein 
shall be construed as including references to approved 
schools and to children and, young persons sent thereto 
or detained therein, and references in any Act or other 
document to orders committing a child or young person 
to the care of a fit person under any of the provisions of 
the Children Act, 1908, shall be construed as including 
5 to orders of the like nature made under this 

ct. 


(4) References in any Act or other document to 
juvenile courts under the Children Act, 1908, shall be 
say as including references to such courts under 
this Act. 


(5) References in any Act or other document to 
any enactment repealed and re-enacted with or without 
modifications by this Act (except references in Part VI 
of the Children Act, 1908, or Part VI of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1932) shall be construed as including 
references to the corresponding provision of this Act. 


(6) The reference in the First Schedule to this Act 
to any offence under sections one, two, three, eleven or 
twenty-three of this Act shall be construed as including 
a reference to any offence under the Dangerous Perform- 
one Acts, 1879 and 1897, or under Part II of the Children 

ct, 1908. 


A.D. 1933. 
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109.—(1) This Act may be cited as the Children Short title, 


and Young Persons Act, 1933. 


‘ ; a t. 
(2) This Act, except section nineteen thereof, shall 3 and 


commenoe- 


come into operation on the first day on which, by repeals. 


virtue of orders made by the Secretary of State under 
subsection (3) of section ninety of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1932, all the provisions of that Act, 
except section fifty-one thereof, will be in operation in 
England. 


(3) Save as therein otherwise expressly provided, 
this Act shall not extend to Scotland or Northern 


* 


(4) The enactments mentioned in the Sixth Sche- 
dule to this Act are hereby repealed to the extent specified 
in the third column of that Schedule. 
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SCHEDULES. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


OFFENCES AGAINST CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS, 


WITH RESPECT TO WHICH SPECIAL PROVISIONS OF 
THIS ACT APPLY. 


The murder or manslaughter of a child or young person. 

Infanticide. 

Any offence under sections twenty-seven, fifty-five, or 
fifty-six of the Offences against the Person Act, 1861, and any 
offence against a child or young person under sections five, 
forty-two, forty-three, fifty-two or sixty-two of that Act, or 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885. 

Any offence under the Punishment of Incest Act, 1908, 
in respect of a child or young person. 

Any offence under sections one, two, three, four, eleven or 
twenty-three of this Act. 


Any other offence involving bodily injury to a child or young 
person. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


CONSTITUTION OF JUVENILE COURTS. 


Outside Metropolitan Areas. 


1.—(1) The provisions of this paragraph shall have effeot 
with respect to juvenile courts outside the metropolitan police 
court area and the City of London. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of the next following sub- 
paragraph, a panel of justices specially qualified for dealing 
with juvenile cases shall be formed for the purposes of this 
Act in every petty sessional division, and no justice shall 
be qualified to sit as a member of a juvenile court unless he is 
a member of such a panel. 
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(3) The Secretary of State, after considering any repre- 
sentations made to him by the justices of the petty sessional 
divisions concerned, may by order direct that there shall be 
only one panel for any two or more petty sessional divisions 
and may by the same or a subsequent order provide for sittings 
of juvenile courts constituted from that panel being held at such 
places, whether within or without the petty sessional division 
for which the court is for the time being acting, as may be 
specified in the order.. 


An order under this sub-paragraph may contain such 
supplemental, incidental and consequential provisions as appear 
to the Secretary of State to be necessary or proper for the 
purposes of the order, and may be varied or revoked by a 
subsequent order. 


(4) Rules made by the Lord Chancellor shall provide— 


(a) for the formation and periodical revision of panels 
of justices ; 

(b) for limiting the number of justices who may sit as 
members of any juvenile court, and for the manner 
in which they are to be selected ; 


(c) for one of the justices acting as chairman of the court 
and for the manner in which the 3 is to be 
- selected. 


In Metropolitan Police Court Area. 


2.—(1) His Majesty may by Order in Council specify as 
respects the metropolitan police court area the places (which, 
notwithstanding anything in the Metropolitan Police Courts 
Acts, 1839 and 1840, may be places other than police courts) 
in which juvenile courts are to sit, and assign as a division to 
each such place such portion of that area as may be specified in 
the Order. 


(2) Every juvenile court in the metropolitan police court 
area shall be constituted of a metropolitan police magistrate 
nominated by the Secretary of State to act as chairman of 
juvenile courts within the said area and two justices of the peace 
for the county of London, one of whom shall be a woman, and 
both of whom shall be selected, in such manner as may be directed 
by Order in Council, from a panel of such justices nominated 
from time to time by the Secretary of State : 

Provided that— . 

(a) if for special reasons the Secretary of State considers 
it advisable so to do, he may nominate such a justice 
of the peace as aforesaid to act as a chairman of 
juvenile courts within the said area; and 
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(b) if at any time, by reason of illness or other emergency, 
no person so nominated is available to act as chairman 
of a juvenile court, any metropolitan police magistrate 
although not so nominated, or; with the consent of 
the Secretary of State, any justice of the peace 
selected from the panel, may act temporarily as 
chairman; and 

(c) where it appears to the chairman that the court 
cannot without adjournment be fully constituted, 
and that the adjournment would be inexpedient in 
the interests of justice, he may sit with one justice 
selected from the panel (whether a man or a woman) 
or, if he is a metropolitan police magistrate, may sit 
alone. 

(3) The Secretary of State, in nominating the chairmen 
of juvenile courts and the members of a panel, shall have 
regard to the previous experience of the persons available and 
their special qualifications for dealing with juvenile cases; 
and every such nomination shall be for a specified period and 
shall be revocable by the Secretary of State. 

(4) An Order in Council made under this paragraph may 
contain such supplemental, incidental and consequential provisions 
as appear to His Majesty in Council to be necessary or proper 
for the purposes of the Order. 


In the City of London. 


3. Juvenile courte for the City of London shall be constituted 
in such manner as the Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City may from time to time determine. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 


AMENDMENTS OF CERTAIN ENACTMENTS RELATING TO 
AL PROCEEDINGS AND COURTS oF SUMMARY 
JURISDICTION. 


Enactment. Amendment. 

42 & 43 Vict. o. 49. For section ten there shall be substituted 

Summary Juris- the following section 
diction Act, 1879. “10.—(1) A court of summary juris- 
diction before whom a child is 
charged with an indictable offence 
other than homicide may, without 
consulting the parent or guardian of 
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Enactment. 


— 


Amendment. 


— 


the child, deal with him summarily 
and shall so deal with him unless 
some other person who is charged 
jointly with him and is not a child 
is committed for trial, in which case 
the court may, if in the interests of 
justice they think it necessary so to 
do, also commit the child for trial. 


(2) A court of summary jurisdiction 


who deal summarily with a child 
in respect of an indictable offence 
shall, in addition to any other powers 
exercisable by virtue of this or any 
other Act, have power to impose a 
fine not exceeding forty shillings 
and when the child is a male, to 
adjudge the child to be, as soon as 
practicable, privately whipped with 
not more than six strokes of a birch 
rod by a constable, in the presence 
of an inspector or other officer of 
police of higher rank than a con- 
stable, and also in the presence, if he 
desires to be present, of the parent 
or guardian of the child.” 


In subsection (2) of section eleven the 


words “by the evidence” shall be 
omitted. 


In subsection (3) of section seventeen 


the words from unless the parent or 
guardian to the end of the sub- 
section shall be omitted. 


In section forty-nine, for the definitions 
of child and young person there shall be 
substituted the following definitions— 


“The expression ‘child’ means a 


person who in the opinion of the 
court before whom he is brought is 
under the age of fourteen years. 


The expression young person means 


a person who in the opinion of the 
court before whom he is brought is 
of the age of fourteen years and 
under the age of seventeen years.” 
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A.D. 1933. Enactment. Amendment. 


— — — 


zun Bo. 7 Edw. J. o. 17. Pro- At the end of subsection (2) of section 


' bation of Offenders two there shall be inserted the following 
Act, 1907. proviso— 
“ Provided that— 


(a) it shall not be made a condition 
of a recognisance that a person 
under the age of seventeen years 
shall reside in any institution 
which is not subject to inspection 
by the Secretary of State unless 
he is while residing in the institu- 
tion to be employed, or to seek 
employment, outside it; and 

(b) where it is made a condition of a 
recognisance that a person under 
the age of seventeen years shall 
reside in any institution the court 
by which the probation order is 
made shall forthwith give notice 
of the terms of the order to the 
Secretary of State; and 


(c) where such residence as aforesaid 
has, in the case of a person under 
the age of seventeen years, been 
made a condition of a recognisance 
the Secretary of State may at any 
time, if he considers that it is in 
the interests of that person so to 
do, cause an application to be made 
to the court before which he is 
bound by his recognisance to 
appear, and thereupon that court 
may vary the conditions of the 
recognisance by excluding there- 
from the condition as to residence, 
or by substituting the name of 
some other institution,” 


In subsection (5) of section six for the 
words if the case was one in which the 
“ court in the first instance might under 
“ geotion fifteen of the Industrial Schools 
* Act, 1866, have ordered the offender to 
do sent to a certified industrial school 
“ and the offender is still apparently under 
“ the age of twelve years ” there shall be 
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11 & 12 Geo. 5. o. 51. 
Education Act, 


1921. 


“ Proceedings 
on disobe- 
dience of 
order of court 
for 

at school. 


Amendment. 


substituted the words “if the case was 
“ one in which the court had power to 
“ make an order sending him to an 
“ approved school and he is still under 
“ the age of seventeen years.” 


For section forty-five there shall be 
substituted the following section— 


45.—(1) Where a school attendance 
order is not complied with, without any 
reasonable excuse, a court of summary 
jurisdiction, on complaint made by the 
local education authority, may, if they 
think fit, order as follows :— 

(a) in the first case of non-compliance 
if the parent of the child does not 
appear, or appears and fails to satisfy 
the court that he has used all reason- 
able efforts to enforce compliance 


with the order, the court may impose | 


a fine not exceeding with the costa 
twenty shillings; but if the parent 
satisfies the court that he has used 
all reasonable efforta as aforesaid, 
the court may, without inflicting a 
fine, order the child to be sent to an 
approved school or to be committed 
to the care of a fit person in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933; and 


(b) in the second or any subsequent case 
of non-compliance with the order, 
the court may order the child to be 
sent to an approved school or to be 
committed to the care of a fit person 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Children and Young Persons Act. 
1933, and may further in their dis. 
cretion inflict any such fine as afore- 
said, or they may for each such non- 
compliance inflict any such fine as 
aforesaid without ordering the child 
to be so sent or committed as 
aforesaid : 
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eee Provided that a complaint under 


this section with respect to a con- 
tinuing non-compliance with a school 
attendance order shal] not be repeated 
by the local education authority at 
any less interval than two weeks. 
(2) Where an order is made under this 
section either sending a child to an 
approved school, or committing him 
to the care of a fit person, the provi- 
sions of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, shall apply in relation to the 
order as if it were an order made under 
that Act.” 


15 & 16 Geo. 5. c. 86. In subsection (4) of section twenty-four, 
Criminal Justice for the word ‘“‘ sixteen” there shall be 
Act, 1925. substituted the word seventeen. 


Sections 81 FOURTH SCHEDULE. 
and 106. 


PROVISIONS AS TO ADMINISTRATION OF APPROVED 
SCHOOLS AND TREATMENT OF PERSONS SENT THERETO. 


General Provisions. 

1.—(1) The Secretary of State may make rules for the 
management and discipline of approved schools, and different 
rules may be made as respects different schools or classes of 
school. 

(2) The managers of an approved school may make supple- 
mentary rules for the management and discipline of the school, 
but rules so made shall not have effect unless approved by the 
Secretary of State. 


2. No substantial addition to, or diminution or alteration 
of, the buildings or grounds of an approved school shall be made 
without the approval in writing of the Secretary of State. 


Treatment of Pupils. 


3. A minister of the religious persuasion to which a person 
in an approved school belongs may visit him at the school on 
such days, at such times, and on such conditions, as may be 
fixed by rules made by the Secretary of State, for the purpose 
of affording him religious assistance and instruction. 
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4. If it appears to the managers of an approved school 
that a person who has been ordered to be sent to their school 
requires medical attention before he can properly be received into 
the school, or that a person detained in the school requires such 
attention, they may make arrangements for him to be received 
into and detained in any hospital, home or other institution 
where he can receive the necessary attention; and that person, 
while so detained, shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed 
to be under the care of the managers of the school, and shall, 
for the purposes of section nine of the Mental Deficiency Act, 
1913, be deemed to be detained in the school. 


Power to Place out Pupils. 


5. At any time during the period of a person’s ‘detention 
in an approved school the managers of the school may grant 
leave to him to be absent therefrom in the charge of such person 
and for such period as they think fit, but during such leave 
he shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to be under the 
care of the managers of the school, and the managers may at 
any time require him to return to the school. 


6.—(1) At any time during the period of a person’s 
detention in an approved school the managers of the school 
may and, if the Secretary of State so directs, shall by licence in 
writing permit him to live with his parent, or with any trust- 
worthy and respectable person (to be named in the licence) who 
is willing to receive and take charge of him : 

Provided that, without the consent of the Secretary of State, 
a licence shall not be granted during the first twelve months 
of the period of a person’s detention. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall through his inspectors 
review the progress made by persons detained in approved 
schools with a view to ensuring that they shall be placed out on 
licence as soon as they are fit to be so placed out. 


(3) The managers of the school may at any time by order 
in writing revoke any licence, and require the person to whom 
it relates to return to the school. 


(4) For the purposes of this Act a person who is out on 
licence from an approved school shall be deemed to be under the 
care of the managers of the school. 


A.D. 1933. 


— 


41H Sch. 
—cont. 
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o. 28. 


7. If a person under the care of the managers of an 


approved school conducts himself well, the managers of the school 
may, With his written consent, apprentice or place him in any 
trade, calling, or service, including service in the Navy, Army or 
Air Force, or may, with his written consent and with the written 
consent of the Secretary of State, arrange for his emigration. 
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Before exercising their powers under this paragraph the 
managers shall, in any case where it is practicable so to do, 
consult with the parents of the person concerned. 


Misconduct of Pupile. 


8. If a person detained in an approved school is of 
serious misconduct, the managers, if authorised by the 
of State so to do, may bring him before a court of summary 
jurisdiction and that court may (notwithstanding any limitations 
contained in this Act upon the period during which he may be 
detained in an approved school) order him— 
(a) if he is under the.age of sixteen years, to have the period 
of his detention in the school increased by such period 
not exceeding six months as the court may direct; or 


(5) if he has attained the age of sixteen years but is under 
the age of seventeen years, to have the period of his 
detention so increased, or to be sent to a Borstal 
institution for a period of two years; or 


(c) if he has attained the age of seventeen years, to have 
the period of his detention so increased, or to be sent 
to a Borstal institution for two years, or to be imprisoned 
for three months. 


Discharge and Transfer. 


9.—(1) The Secretary of State may at any time order 
a person under the care of the managers of an approved school 
to be discharged, or to be transferred to the care of the managers 
of another school, or with the consent of the Scottish Education 
Department, to the care of the managers of a school in Scotland 
which is an approved school within the meaning of the Children 
and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1932. 

(2) Upon a person being so discharged or transferred as 
aforesaid, the Secretary of State shall cause notice to be sent 
to the local authority liable to make contributions in respect 
of him. 

(3) Where a person is transferred under the f i 
provisions of this paragraph to the care of the managers 
a school in Scotland, the provisions of this Act relating to 
contributions by parents, guardians and others, and local 
authorities, shall apply in respect of him as if the school in 
Scotland were an approved school within the meaning of this 
Act, and if under the law in force in Scotland he is retransferred 
to the care of the managers of a school in England which is 
an approved school within the meaning of this Act, this Act 
shall have effect in relation to the retransfer as if it were a 
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transfer under this paragraph from the care of the managers 
of one approved school in England to the care of the managers 
of another approved school in England. 


10. The provisions of section sixty-eight of this Act (which 
relate to religious persuasion) shall apply in relation to the 
transfer of persons to approved schools and orders made for that 
purpose as they apply in relation to the sending of persons to 
such schools and orders made for that purpose. 


11. Where a person detained in an approved school is 
transferred to the care of the managers of another school, he shall 
be conveyed to his new school by and at the expense of the 
managers of the first-mentioned school. 


Powers and duties of Managers and other Persons 
in Charge of Pupils. 


12.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, all rights and 
powers exercisable by law by a parent shall as respects any 
person under the care of the managers of an approved school be 
vested in them : 


Provided that, where a person out on licence or under 
supervision from an approved school is lawfully living with his 
parents or either of them, the said rights and powers shall be 
exercisable by the parents or, as the case may be, by the 
parent with whom he is living ; ; but it shall be the duty of any 
such parent so to exercise those rights and powers as to assist 
the managers to exercise control over him. 


(2) The managers of an approved school shall be under an 
obligation to provide for the clothing, maintenance and education 
of the persons under their care, except that while such a person 
is out on licence, or under supervision, their obligation shall be to 
cause him to be visited, advised and befriended and to give him 
assistance (including, if they think fit, financial assistance) in 
maintaining himself and finding suitable employment. 


13. Every person who— 

(a) is authorised by the managers of an approved school 
to take charge of a person under their care, or to 
apprehend such a person and bring him back to the 
school; or 

(6) is authorised by a local or poor law authority or, being 
@ probation officer, is authorised by a court, to take 
to an approved school a person ordered to be detained 
therein, 


shall, for the purposes of his duty as aforesaid have all the 
powers, protection, and privileges of a constable. 
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Superannuation of Officers. 

14. The managers of any approved school may, as part 
of the expenses of the management of the school, pay, or 
contribute towards the payment of— 

(a) a superannuation allowance or gratuity— 


(i) to any officer who retires by reason of old 
age or permanent infirmity of mind or body; 

(ii) to any officer, who, in accordance with the 
terms of his appointment, is required to vacate his 
office by reason of the death, or the retirement on 
account of old age or permanent infirmity, of another 
officer ; 


(b) a gratuity to any dependant of an officer who has 
died in the service of the school : 


Provided that no payment or contribution in respect of 
any such superannuation allowance or gratuity shall be made 
unless it is made in accordance with rules approved by the 
Secretary of State with the concurrence of the Treasury for 
regulating the grant of such allowances and gratuities, or unless 
it is specially sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 


FIFTH SCHEDULE. 


TRANSITORY PROVISIONS. 


1. Any Order in Council, order, or regulation made, any 
certificate given, any deposition taken, and anything done, under 
any enactment repealed by this Act shall, for the purposes of this 
Act, be deemed to have been made, given, taken or done, under the 
corresponding provisions of this Act. 


2. Any rule, byelaw, warrant or licence under any enactment 
repealed either by the Children and Young Persons Act, 1932 
(hereinafter referred to as the Act of 1932) or by this Act and 
re-enacted, with or without modifications, by this Act shall have 
the like effect, and the like proceedings may be had thereon and 
in respect thereof, as if it had been made, made and confirmed, or 
granted, under this Act: 

Provided that this paragraph shall not apply to rules made 
under section fifty-four of the Children Act, 1908 (hereinafter 
referred to as the Act of 1908) for the management and discipline 
of a certified school or to byelaws made under section ninety-one 
of the Education Act, 1921, with respect to street trading. 
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3. Any person who at the commencement of the Act of 1932 
is under section twenty of the Act of 1908 being detained in a 
place of safety may be so detained until he can be brought before 
a juvenile court under this Act. 


4. Nothing in this Act or in the Act of 1932 shall render 
invalid any summons pending at the commencement of that 
Act for bringing a child or young person before a petty sessional 
court with a view to his being committed under section twenty- 
one or under Part IV of the Act of 1908 to the care of a relative or 
other fit person or with a view to his being sent to a certified 
school, but the petty sessional court before which the child or 
young person is brought under the summons, if it is constituted 
as a juvenile court, shall proceed as if he had been brought before 
it as being a child or young person in need of care or protection, 
and if it is not constituted as a juvenile court, shall adjourn the 
case until it can be so constituted and shall then proceed as 
aforesaid. 


5. Where before the commencement of the Act of 1932 an 

order has been made under the Act of 1908 or under section forty- 
five of the Education Act, 1921, committing a child or young 
person to the care of a relative or other fit person, this Act shall 
have effect in relation to the child or young person as if the order 
were an order made under this Act : 


Provided that notwithstanding anything in this Act the 
order shall not have effect for any longer period than the period 
for which it would have had effect if neither this Act nor the 
Act of 1932 had passed. 


6. This Act shall apply in relation to a school which at the 
commencement of the Act of 1932 was a certified reformatory 
school or a certified industrial school as if the certificate for the 
school were a certificate of approval issued under this Act. 


7. The Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, approve for 
the purposes of this Act any school which on the twelfth day of 
July nineteen hundred and thirty-two was a certified day 
industrial school, and if he so approves any such school the 
provisions of this Act shall apply in relation to that school and 
to children previously sent or thereafter to be sent thereto, 
subject to such adaptations, modifications and exceptions as 
he may from time to time by order direct. 


8. Where a child or young person had at the commencement 
of the Act of 1932 been ordered to be sent to a certified school 
but has not reached his school, the like proceedings may be had 
and the like things done for the purpose of securing that he is 
sent to a school, and with respect to his custody in the meantime, 
as might have been had or done if neither this Act nor the 
Act of 1932 had passed. 
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9. Subject to the provisions of this Schedule, this Act shall 
apply in relation to persons who at or after the commencement of 
the Act of 1932 are lawfully detained in, or out on licence or under 
supervision from, or are absentees from, a certified school, as if 
they were persons detained in, or out on licence or under super- 
vision from, or absentees from, an approved school under the 
provisions of this Act: 

Provided that the periods for which such persons are liable 
to be detained in approved schools and to remain under the 
supervision of the managers shall (except so far as increased by 
virtue of the provisions of this Act relating to persons guilty of 
misconduct in schools or of escaping, running away or refusing 
to return when recalled) be such as if neither this Act nor the 
Act of 1932 had passed. 


10. Where a child or young person has before the commence- 
ment of the Act of 1932 been ordered to be sent to a certified school, 
it shall be the duty of the local authority, if any, who under the 
Act of 1908 were liable to provide for his reception and mainte- 
nance in the school to make such contributions in respect of him 
as would by this Act be required to be made if he had been sent 
to the school under an approved school order and they were 
the local authority named in that order as being the authority 
within whose district he was resident: and if in any such case 
as aforesaid— 


(a) it had not been determined at the commencement of the 
Act of 1932 who are the authority who are responsible 
as aforesaid; or 


(b) proceedings might but for the passing of this Act and the 
Act of 1932 have been had for varying a determination 
as to that question, 


the like proceedings may be had for determining the question 
and for varying any determination in respect thereof as might 
have been had if neither this Act nor the Act of 1932 had passed. 


11. Where a child or young person has before the commente- 
ment of the Act of 1932 been ordered to be sent to a certified 
school at the instance of a poor law authority or of the managers 
of a district poor law school, the poor law authority concerned 
shall be under the like obligation to make contributions to the 
expenses of the managers of the school as they would be under 
if he had been sent to the school by virtue of an approved school 
order made on their application in their capacity as a poor law 
authority. 


12. Where before the commencement of the Act of 1932 
a child or young person has been committed to the care of a 
relative or other fit person or has been ordered to be sent to a 
certified school and an order is in force at the commencement of 
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the said Act requiring any person liable to maintain him to con- 
tribute to his maintenance, or requiring the whole or any part of 
any payment under an affiliation order to be paid to a person 
named in the order, this Act shall apply in relation to the order 
as if it had been made under this Act, and where the order 
provides for the making of payments to the chief inspector of 
reformatory and industrial schools it shall, by virtue of this Act 
and without more, be deemed to provide that the payments 
shall be made to the council of the county or county borough 
within which the person liable to make the payments is from 
time to time resident. 


13. Where in pursuance of section fifty-three of the Act of 
1908 a child has been boarded out by the managers of a certified 
school, this Act shall apply in relation to that child— 


(a) if the managers are a local authority, as if he had been 
committed under this Act to their care and had been 
boarded out by them under this Act; 


(b) if the managers are not a local authority, as if he were 
out on licence from the school. 


14, Where before the commencement of the Act of 1932 
a child or young person has entered into a recognisance under 
the proviso to subsection (4) of section fifty-eight of the Act of 
1908 or under section sixty of that Act, the provisions of section 
sixty-six of this Act shall apply as if such an order as is mentioned 
in that section had been made placing him under the supervision 
of a probation officer, and the recognisance shall cease to have 
effect. 


15. The repeal by the Act of 1932 of the provisions of the 
Act of 1908 relating to places of detention shall not render illegal 
the custody of a child or young person in such a place unless and 
until a remand home for the area in question has been provided 
in substitution therefor, and when such a home has been provided, 
the children or young persons in custody in the place of detention 
shall be transferred to and kept in custody in the home. 
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SIXTH SCHEDULE. 


ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 


Short Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


8 Edw. 7. c.67.|The Children Act, Sections. twelve to seventeen, 
1908. 


twenty-three, subsection (1); 
in subsection (2) the words 


“ Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1885,” the words “ by 
or,” the wo. was · a child 
or young person or and 
the words a child or young 
person or to have been, 
wherever those words oocur; 
and subsections (3) and wi 
section one h 
twenty-four; in section 5 
huadeg and twenty-seven the 
wo! “or young person” 
wherever those words occur ; 
sections one hundred and 
twenty-eight and one hundred 
and thirty; in section one 
hundred and thirty-one the 
definitions of “ guardian,” 
“ local education authority,” 
“ police authority,” “ street,” 
“ public place,” and “ intoxi- 
cating liquor,” and in the 
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Short Title. Extent of Repeal. 


- . - definitions of “ legal guardian” 
and “place of safety” the 
words child or young 
person; and the First 
Schedule. 

The Children Act | The whole Act. 
(1908) Amendment 
Act, 1910. 


The Children (Em- The whole Act, as well in its 
ployment Abroad) | application to Scotland and 
Act, 1913. Northern Ireland as in its 

application to England. 

The Criminal Justice | Subsection (2) of section twenty- 
Administration Act,| eight. 

1914. 

The Criminal Justice | Section forty-eight. 

Act, 1925. 


„The Children (Em- | The whole Act, as well in its 


ployment Abroad) application to Scotland and 
Act, 1930. Northern Ireland as in its 


application to England. 


„The Children and | Sections one to sixty-three; 


Young Persons Act,| section sixty-four, as well in 
1932. its application to Northern 
Ireland as in its application to 
d; in section seventy 

from the words “and in the 
definitions ” to the end of the 
section; sections seventy-one 
to seventy-six, seventy-eight, 
sections eighty toeighty-six ; in 
subsection (1) of section eighty- 
seven the definitions of Chief 
Officer of Police,” Metro- 
“ politan Police Court Area,” 
“ needing care or protection, y 
and “prescribed,” and sub- 
sections (2), (3) and (4) of 
that section; section eighty- 
eight; in subsection (2) of 
section ninety the words “save 
“ as otherwise expressly pro- 
“ vided ;”’ the First Schedule; 
the Second Schedule, except 
so far as it relates to the 
following provisions of the 
Children Act, 1908, that is to 
say, sections one, two, three, 
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8 Short Title | Extent of Repeal. 
22 & 23 Geo. 5. - - . eight a nioa, eer 
o. 46—cont. of section one hundred 
twenty-three, and the defini- 
wT ue o ee 
n’ 1 “ young 
paet pe epee 
Place of | + “police 
fund and “ common fund: 
and tho Third and Fourth 
Schedules. 
22 & 23 Geo. 5. The Children and | Section fifty-eight 
c. 47 Yo Pe wons 
(Scotland) Act,1932. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS. A.D. 1939. 


Parr I. 


‘PREVENTION OF CRUELTY AND EXPOSURE TO MORAL AND 
PrystoaL DANGER, 


- Offences. 
Section 


Cruelty to persons under sixteen. 
Causing or encouraging seduction or prostitution 
of girl under sixteen. ` 
ing persons under sixteen to be in brothels, 
Causing or allowing persons under sixteen to be 
used for begging. 
Giving intoxicating liquor to children under five. 
Causing or allowing children to be in bars of licensed 


premises. 

Bale of tobacco, &c., to persons under sixteen. 

Taking pawns from persons under fourteen. 

Purchase of old metals from persons under sixteen. 

10. Vagrants preventing children from receiving 

education. 

11. Talg children under seven to risk of burning. 
Faili to provide for safety of children at 

entertainments. 


HPN oO: Ap Bu 


Special Provisions as to Prosecutions for Offences specified 
in First Schedule. 

13. Power to take offenders into custody. 

14. Mode of charging offences and limitation of time. 

15. Evidence of husband or wife of accused person. 


A i 


This document 
contains 10 pages 1 
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Supplemental. 
Section. 


16. Application of Vexatious Indictments Act, 22 & 23 
Vict. c. 17. 
17. Interpretation of Part I. 


Part II. 
EMPLOYMENT. 
General Provisions as to Employment. 


18. Restrictions on employment of children. 

19. Power of local authority to make byelaws with 
respect to employment of persons under eighteen 
other than children. 

20. Street trading. 

21. Penalties and legal proceedings in respect of general 
provisions as to employment. 


Entertainments and Performances. 


22. Restrictions on children taking part in entertain- 
ments. 

23. Prohibition against persons under sixteen taking 
part in performances endangering life or limb. 

24. Restrictions on training for performances of a 
dangerous nature. 


Employment Abroad. 


25. Restrictions on persons under eighteen going abroad 
for the purpose of performing for profit. 

26. Punishment of contraventions of last foregoing 
section and proceedings with respect thereto. 


Supplemental. 
27. Byelaws. 
28. Powers of entry. 
29. Savings. 


30. Interpretation of Part IT. 
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Parr III. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN 
RELATION TO CRIMINAL AND SUMMARY PROOEREDINGS. 


General Provisions as to Preliminary Proceedings. 
Section. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


Separation of children and young persons from 
adults in police stations, courts, &o. 

Bail or detention of children and young persons 
arrested. 


Remand or committal to custody in remand homes. 

Attendance at court of parent of child or young 
person charged with an offence, &c. 

Notice to local authority of charges against and 
applications relating to children and young 
persons, 


General Provisions as to Proceedings in Court. 


Prohibition against children being present in court 
during the trial of other persons. 

Power to clear court while child or ' young person 
is giving evidence in certain cases. 

Evidence of child of tender years. 

Power to prohibit publication of certain matter 
in newspapers. 


Special Procedure with regard to Offences specified in 


First Schedule. 
Warrant to search for or remove a child or young 


person. 
Power to proceed with case in absence of child 
or young person. 
Extension of power to take deposition of child or 
Admins person. 
mission of W of child or young person 
in evidence. 


Principles to be observed by all Courts in dealing with 


44. 


Children or Young Persons. 


General considerations. 
A2 iii 
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Juvenile Courts. 


— Section. 

45. Constitution of juvenile courts. 

46. Assignment of certain matters to juvenile courts. 

47. Procedure in juvenile courts. 

48. Miscellaneous provisions as to powers of juvenile 
courts. 

49. Restrictions on newspaper reports of proceedings 
in juvenile courts. 

Juvenile Offenders. 

50. Age of criminal responsibility. 

51. Removal of disqualifications attaching to felony. 

52. Restrictions on punishment of children and young 
persons. 

53. Punishment of certain grave crimes. 

54. Substitution of custody in remand home for 
imprisonment. 

55. Power to order parent to pay fine, & c., instead of 
child or young person. 

56. Power of other courts to remit juvenile offenders 
to juvenile courts. 

57. Power to send juvenile offenders to approved 
schools or to commit them to fit persons. 

58. Power of Secretary of State to send certain juvenile 
offenders to approved schools. l 

59. Miscellaneous provisions as to summary pro- 
ceedings against juvenile offenders. 

60. Amendments of certain enactments relating to 
criminal proceedings and courts of summary 
jurisdiction. 

Children and Young Persons in need of Care or 
Protection. 

61. Definition of “in need of care or protection. 

62. Powers of juvenile courts in respect of children and 
young persons in need of care or protection. 

63. Powers of other courts with respect to last fore- 
going section. l 
Refractory Children and Young Persons. 

64. Power of parent or guardian to bring child or 
young person before juvenile court. 

65. Power of poor law authority to bring child or 


young person before juvenile court. 
iv 
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Supplemental. 

Supervision by probation officers or other persons. 

Removal or remand of child or young person to 
place of safety. 

Regard to be had to religious persuasion of person 
sent to approved school. 

Coming into force of approved school orders. 

Contents of approved school orders. 

Duration of approved school orders. 

Conveyance of children or young persons to ap- 
proved school. 

eee of period of detention in approved 

h 


Supervision and recall after expiration of order. 

Provisions as to making, duration, and effect, of 
orders of committal to fit persons. 

Committal to local and other authorities as “ fit 
persons.” 


Parr IV. 


REMAND HOMES, APPROVED SCHOOLS, AND PERSONS 
TO WHOSE CARE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


77. 
78. 


MAY BE COMMITTED, 


Remand Homes. 


Provision of remand homes by councils of counties 
and county boroughs 

Provisions as to custody of children and young 
persons in remand homes. 


Approved Schools. 


Approval of schools. 

Provision of approved schools by local authorities. 

Classification, administration, and management. 

Escapes from approved schools, ete. 

Power to send children and young persons from 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands to approved schools in England. 


Fü Persons. 
General provisions as to children and young 
persons committed to the care of fit persons. 
Eacapes from care of fit persons. 
A3 v 
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A.D. 1933. Provisions as to Contributions towards Expenses. 
Section. 

86. Contributions to be made by parents, &c., of children 
and young persons committed to the care of fit 
persons, or to approved schools. 

87. Enforcement of duty of parent, &c., to make con- 
tributions. 

88. Provision as to affiliation orders. 

89. Miscellaneous provisions as to contribution orders. 

90. Contributions by local authorities in respect of 
persons sent to approved schools. 

91. Variation of trusts for maintenance of child or 
young person. 


Parr V. 
Homes SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


92. Definition of voluntary homes. 

93. Notification of particulars with respect to voluntary 
homes. 

94. Inspection of voluntary homes. 

95. Control over voluntary homes. 


Part VI. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Local Authorities. 
96. Provisions as to local authorities. 
97. Modifications of last foregoing section as to City of 
London. 
98. Institution of proceedings by local or poor law 
authorities. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Legal Proceedings. 


99. Presumption and determination of age. 
100. Evidence of w of defendant. 
101. Application of Summary Jurisdiction Acts. 
102. Appeals to quarter sessions. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Secretary of State. 


103. Power of Secretary of State to appoint inspectors. 
104. Exchequer grants and expenses of Secretary of 
State. 
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General. A.D. 1933. 
Section. — 
105. Variation of Orders in Council. 
106. Provisions as to documents, &c. 
107. Interpretation. 
108. Transitory provisions. 
109. Short title, commencement, extent and repeals. 
SCHEDULES : 
First Schedule.—Offences against children and 
young persons, with respect to which Special 
Provisions of this Act apply. 
Second Schedule. — Constitution of Juvenile 
Courts. 


Third Schedule-——Amendments of certain enact- 
ments relating to criminal proceedings and 
courts of summary jurisdiction. 


Fourth Schedule.—Provisions as to administration 
of approved schools and treatment of persons 
sent thereto. 


Fifth Schedule. Transitory provisions. 
Sixth Schedule. Enactments repealed. 
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CHAPTER 12. 


An Act to consolidate certain enactments relating A.D. 1933. 
to persons under the age of eighteen years. = 
[13th April 1933. ] 


B" it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 

by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Tariana peas ae and by the authority of the same, 
as follows :— 


Parr I. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY AND EXPOSURE TO MORAL 
AND PuysicaL DANGER. 
Offences. 

1.1) If any person who has attained the age of Cruelty 
sixteen years and has the custody, charge, or care of any to persons 
child or young person under that age, wilfully assaults, — 15 a 
ill-treats, novels, abandons, or e him, or causes i 
or procures him to be assaulted, ill-treated, neglected, 
abandoned, or exposed, in a manner likely to cause 
him unnecessary suffering or injury to health (including 
injury to or loss of sight, or hearing, or limb, or organ 
of the body, and any mental derangement), that person 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be liable— 

(a) on conviction on indictment, to a fine not ex- 

ing one hundred pounds, or alternatively, 
or in default of payment of such a fine, or in 
addition thereto, to imprisonment for any term 
not exceeding two years; 
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A.D. 1933. (6) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
— twenty-five pounds, or alternatively, or in 
Parr I. default of payment of such a fine, or in 
i addition thereto, to imprisonment for any 

term not exceeding six months. 


(2) For the purposes of this section— 

(a) a parent or other person legally liable to 
maintain a child or young person shall be 
deemed to have neglected him in a manner 
likely to cause injury to his health if he has 
failed to provide adequate food, clothing, 
medical aid or lodging for him, or if, having 
been unable otherwise to provide 8 
food, olothing, medical aid or lodging, 
has failed to take ste to procure it 215 
provided under the Aots relating to the 
relief of the poor; 

(b) where it is proved that the sein of an infant 
under three years of caused by 
suffocation (not being s postin cand „ 
disease or the presence of 5 a 
the throat or air ree et infant) 
while the infant was in aa bed with some other 
person who has attained the age of sixteen 
years, that other person shall, if he was, 
when he went to bed, under the influence of 
drink, be deemed to have neglected the 
infant in a manner likely to cause injury to 
its health. 


(3) A person may be convicted of an offence under 
this section— 

(a) notwithstanding that actual suffering or injury 

to health, or the likelihood of actual 
or injury to health, was obviated by the action 
of another 

(b) notwithstanding the death of the child or young 

person in question. 

(4) Upon the trial of any person who has attained the 
age of sixteen years and is indicted for infanticide or 
for the manslaughter of a child or young person under the 
age of sixteen years of whom he had the custody, charge, 
or care, it shall be lawful for the jury, if they are 
satisfied that he is guilty of an offence under this section 
to find him guilty of that offence. 
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(5) If it is proved that a person convicted under this 
section was directly or indirectly interested in any sum 
of money accruing or payable in the event of the death 
of the child or young person, and had knowledge that 
that sum of money was accruing or becoming payable, 
then— 


(a) in the case of a conviction on indictment, the 
maximum amount of the fine which may be 
imposed under this section shall be two hundred 
pounds, and the court shall have power, in lieu 
of awarding any other penalty under this 
section, to sentence the person convicted to 
penal servitude for any term not exceeding five 
years; and 

(b) in the case of a summary conviction, the court 
in determining the sentence to be awarded shall 
take into consideration the fact that the person 
was so interested and had such knowledge. 


(6) For the purposes of the last foregoing sub- 

section :— 

(a) a person shall be deemed to be directly or in- 
directly interested in a sum of money if he 
has any share in or any benefit from the 
payment of that money, notwithstanding that 
he may not be a person to whom it is legally 
payable; and 

(b) a copy of a policy of insurance, certified to be 
a true copy by an officer or agent of the insur- 
ance company granting the policy, shall be 
evidence that the child or young person therein 
stated to be insured has in fact been so 
insured, and that the person in whose favour the 
policy has been granted is the person to whom 
the money thereby insured is legally payable. 


(7) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
affecting the right of any parent, teacher, or other person 
having the lawful control or charge of a child or young 
person to administer punishment to him. 


2.—(1) If any person having the custody, charge, 
or care of a girl under the age of sixteen years causes or 
encourages the seduction, unlawful carnal knowledge, 
or prostitution of, or the commission of an indecent 
assault upon, her, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
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and shall be liable to imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding two years. 

(2) For the purposes of this section a person shall 
be deemed to have caused or encouraged the seduction, 
unlawful carnal knowledge, or prostitution of, or the 
commission of an indecent assault upon, a girl who has 
been seduced, unlawfully carnally known, or indecently 
assaulted, or who has become a prostitute, if he has 
knowingly allowed her to consort with, or to enter or 
continue in the employment of, any prostitute or person 
of known immoral character. 


3.—(1) If any person having the custody, charge 
or care of a child or young person who has attained the 
age of four years arid is under the age of sixteen years, 
allows that child or young person to reside in or to 
frequent a brothel, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
and shall be liable on conviction on indictment, or on 
summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, or alternatively or in default of payment of such 
a fine, or in addition thereto, to imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding six months. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall affect the liability 
of a person to be indicted under section six of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885, but upon the trial of a 
person under that section it shall be lawful for the jury, if 
they are satisfied that he is guilty of an offence under 
this section, to find him guilty of that offence. 


4.—(1) If any person causes or procures any child 
or young person under the age of sixteen years or, 
having the custody, charge, or care of such a child or 
young person, allows him to be in any street, premises, 
or place for the purpose of begging or receiving alms, or 
of inducing the giving of alms (whether or not there is 
any pretence of singing, playing, performing, offering 
anything for sale, or otherwise) he shall, on summary 
conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, or alternatively, or in default of payment of 
such a fine, or in addition thereto, to imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding three months. 

(2) If a person having the custody, charge, or care 
of a child or young person is charged with an offence 
under this section, and it is proved that the child or 
young person was in any street, premises, or place for 
any such purpose as aforesaid, and that the person 
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charged allowed the child or young person to be in 
the street, premises, or place, he shall be presumed 
to have allowed him to be in the street, premises, or 
place for that purpose unless the contrary is proved. 

(3) If any person while singing, playing, performing 
or offering anything for sale in a street or public place 
has with him a child who has been lent or hired out to 
him, the child shall, for the purposes of this section, be 
deemed to be in that street or place for the purpose of 
inducing the giving of alms. 


5. If any person gives, or causes to be given, to 
any child under the age of five years any intoxica- 
ting liquor, except upon the order of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner, or in case of sickness, apprehended 
sickness, or other urgent cause, he shall, on summary 

conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding three pounds. 


6.—{1) The holder of the licence of any licensed 
premises shall not allow a child to be at any time in the 
bar of the licensed premises during the permitted hours. 


(2) If the holder of a licence acts in contravention 
of this section, or if any person causes, or procures, or 
attempts to cause or procure, any child to go to, or to be 
in, the bar of any licensed premises during the permitted 
hours, he shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding, in respect of the first offence, forty 
shillings, and in respect of any subsequent offence, five 
pounds. 


(3) If a child is found in the bar of any licensed 
premises during the permitted hours, the holder of the 
licence shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
under this section unless he shows that he had used 
due diligence to prevent the child from being admitted to 
the bar or that the child had apparently attained the 
age of fourteen years. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall apply in the case of 
any child who is— 

(a) a child of the licence holder; or 

(b) resident but not employed in the licensed 
premises; or. 

(c) in the bar of licensed premises solely for the 
purpose of passing to or from some other part 
of the premises, being a part to or from which 
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there is no other convenient means of access or 
egress and not being itself a bar; or 


(d) in any railway refreshment rooms or other 
premises constructed, fitted and intended to be 
used in good faith for any purpose to which 
the holding of a licence is merely auxiliary. 


(5) In this section the expression “ bar ” in relation 
to any licensed premises means any open drinking bar 
or any part of the premises exclusively or mainly used 
for the sale and consumption of intoxicating liquor, and 
the expressions licence, licensed premises and 
permitted hours have the same meanings as in the 
Licensing Acts, 1910 to 1923. 


7.— (I) Any person who sells to a person appar- 
ently under the age of sixteen years any tobacco or 
cigarette papers, whether for his own use or not, shall 
be liable, on summary conviction, in the case of a first 
offence to a fine not exceeding two pounds, in the case 
of a second offence to a fine not exceeding five pounds, 
and in the case of a third or subsequent offence to 
a fine not exceeding ten pounds: 


Provided that a person shall not be guilty of an 
offence under this section in respect of any sale of tobacco 
otherwise than in the form of cigarettes, if he did not 
know and had no reason to believe that the tobacco 
was for the use of the person to whom it was sold. 


(2) If on complaint to a court of summary juris- 
diction it is proved to the satisfaction of the court that 
any automatic machine for the sale of tobacco kept on 
any premises is being extensively used by persons 
apparently under the age of sixteen years, the court may 
order the owner of the machine, or the person on whose 
premises the machine is kept, to take such precautions 
to prevent the machine being so used as may be specified 
in the order or, if necessary, to remove the machine, 
within such time as may be specified in the order, and 
if any person against whom such an order has been made 
fails to comply therewith, he shall be liable, on summary 
conviction, to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and to 
a further fine not exceeding one pound for each day 
during which the offence continues. 


(3) It shall be the duty of a constable and of a 
park-keeper being in uniform to seize any tobacco or 
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cigarette papers in the on of any person appar- A.D. 1938. 
ently under the age of sixteen years whom he finds == 


smoking in any street or public place, and any tobacco PAET I. 
or cece papeta so seized shall be disposed of, irn 
seized by a constable, in such manner as the police. 
authority may direct, and if seized by a park-keeper, 

in such manner as the authority or person by whom he 

was appointed may direct. 


(4) Nothing in this section shall make it an offence to 
sell tobacco or cigarette papers to, or shall authorise the 
seizure of tobacco or cigarette papers in the possession 
of, any person who is at the time employed by a manu- 
facturer of or dealer in tobacco, either wholesale or 
retail, for the purposes of his business, or is a boy 
messenger in uniform in the employment of a messenger 
company and employed as such at the time. 


(5) For the purposes of this section the expression 
tobacco includes cigarettes and smoking mixtures 
intended as a substitute for tobacco, and the expression 
“ cigarettes includes cut tobacco rolled up in paper, 
tobacco leaf, or other material in such form as to be 
capable of immediate use for smoking. 


8. If a pawnbroker takes an article in pawn from Taking 
any person apparently under the age of fourteen years, Panans under 
whether offered by that person on his own behalf or on fourteen, 
behalf of any other person, he shall be guilty of an offence 35 & 36 Vict. 
against the Pawnbrokers Act, 1872. N 


9.—({1) If a dealer in old metal as defined by the Purchase 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, or a marine store dealer of old metals 
within the meaning of Part IX of the Merchant Shipping from per- 
Act, 1894, purchases from any person apparently under ʻi 
the age of sixteen years any old metal, whether offered 34 & 35 Vict. 
for sale by that person on his own behalf or on behalf c. 112. 
of any other person, he shall be liable on summary 57 & 88 Vict. 


conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds. o. 00. 
(2) For the p of this section “ old metal ” 
includes scrap me broken metal, or partly manu- 


factured metal goods, and old or defaced metal goods. 


10.—(1) If a person habitually wanders from place Vagranta 
to place and takes with him any child who has attained preventing 
the age of five years he shall, unless he proves that the children 
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child is totally exempted from school attendance or that 
the child is not, by being so taken with him, prevented 
from receiving efficient elementary education, be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding with costs 
twenty shillings : 


Provided that this provision shall not apply to a 
child in a canal boat for whose education provision is 
made under section fifty of the Education Act, 1921. 


(2) Any constable who finds a person wandering 
from place to place and taking a child with him may, if 
he has reasonable ground for believing that the person 
is guilty of an offence under this section, apprehend him 
without a warrant, and may take the child to a place of 
safety in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


(3) Without prejudice to the requirements of the 
Education Act, 1921, as to school attendance or to 
proceedings thereunder, this section shall not, during 
the months of April to September inclusive, apply to 
any child whose parent or guardian is engaged in a trade 
or business of such a nature as to require him to travel 
from place to place, if a certificate has been obtained 
that the child has made not less than two hundred 
attendances at a public elementary school during the 
months of October to March immediately preceding. 


(4) The Board of Education shall have power to 
make regulations as to the issue of certificates of attend- 
ance for the purposes of the last foregoing subsection, 
and any such regulations shall be laid before Parliament 
as soon as may be after they are made. 


11. If any person who has attained the age of sixteen 
years, having the custody, charge or care of any child 
under the age of seven years, allows the child to be in 
any room containing an open fire grate not sufficiently 
protected to guard against the risk of his being burnt 
or scalded without taking reasonable precautions against 
that risk, and by reason thereof the child is killed or 
suffers serious injury, he shall on summary conviction be 
liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds: 

Provided that neither this section, nor any pro- 
ceedings taken thereunder, shall affect any liability of 
any such person to be proceeded against by indictment 
for any indictable offence. 
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12.—({1) Where there is provided in any building A.D. 1933. 
an entertainment for children, or an entertainment at — 
which the majority of the persons attending are children, PAET I. 
then, if the number of children attending the entertain- 
ment exceeds one hundred, it shall be the duty of the 
person providing the entertainment to station and keep safety of 
stationed wherever necessary a sufficient number of adult children at 
attendants, properly instructed as to their duties, to 1 8 
prevent more children or other persons being admitted 
to the building, or to any part thereof, than the building 
or part can properly accommodate, and to control the 
movement of the children and other persons admitted 
while entering and leaving the building or any part 
thereof, and to take all other reasonable precautions 
for the safety of the children. 


(2) Where the ‘occupier of a building permits, for 
hire or reward, the building to be used for the purpose 
of an entertainment, he shall take all reasonable steps 
to secure the observance of the provisions of this section. 


(3) If any person on whom any obligation is im- 
posed by this section fails to fulfil that obligation, he 
shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding, in the case of a first offence fifty pounds, and 
in the case of a second or subsequent offence one hundred 
pounds, and also, if the building in which the entertain- 
ment is given is licensed under the Cinematograph Act, 9 Edw. 7., 
1909, or under any of the enactments relating to the ©. 30. 
licensing of theatres and of houses and other places for 
music or dancing, the licence shall be liable to be revoked 
by the authority by whom the licence was granted. 


(4) A constable may enter any building in which 
he has reason to believe that such an entertainment as 
aforesaid is being, or is about to be, 5 with a view 
to seeing whether the provisions of this section are carried 
into effect, and an officer authorised for the purpose by 
an authority by whom licences are granted under any 
of the enactments referred to in the last foregoing 
subsection shall have the like power of entering any 
building so licensed by that authority. 


(5) The institution of proceedings under this section 
8 — á 


(A) in the case of a building licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, or lice by the council of a 
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county or county borough under the Cinema- 
tograph Act, 1909, or under the enactments 
relating to the licensing of theatres or of houses 
and other places for music or dancing, be the 
duty of the council of the county or soniy 
borough in which the building is situated; an 

(b) in any other case, be the duty of the police 
authority. 

(6) This section shall not apply to any entertainment 

given in a private dwelling-house. 


Special Provisions as to Prosecutions for Offences 
specified in First Schedule. 


13.—(1) Any constable may take into custody, 
without warrant— 

(a) any person who within his view commits any 
of the offences mentioned in the First Schedule 
to this Act, if the constable does not know and 
cannot ascertain his name and residence; 

(b) any person who has committed, or whom he has 
reason to believe to have committed, any of 
the offences mentioned in the First Schedule to 
this Act, if the constable has reasonable ground 
for believing that that person will abscond or 
does not know and cannot ascertain his name 
and address. 

(2) Where, under the powers conferred by this 
section, a constable arrests any person without warrant, 
the superintendent or inspector of police or an officer of 
police of equal or superior rank, or the officer in c 
of the police station to which the person is brought, 


unless in his belief the release of the person on bail — 


would tend to defeat the ends of justice, or to cause 
injury or danger to the child or young person against 
whom the offence is alleged to have been committed, 
release the person arrested on his entering into such a 
recognisance, with or without sureties, as may in the 
judgment of the officer of police be required to secure his 
attendance upon the hearing of the charge. 


14.—(1) Where a person is charged with com- 
mitting any of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act in respect of two or more children 
or young persons, the same information or summons may 
charge the offence in respect of all or any of them, but the 
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person charged shall not, if he is summarily convicted, be 
liable to a separate penalty in respect of each child or 
young person except upon separate informations. 

(2) The same information or summons may also 
charge any person as having the custody, charge, or care, 
alternatively or together, and may charge him with the 
offences of assault, ill-treatment, neglect, abandonment, 
or exposure, together or separately, and may charge 
him with committing all or any of those offences in a 
manner likely to cause unnecessary suffering or injury 
to health, alternatively or together, but when those 
offences are charged together the person charged shall 
not, if he is summarily convicted, be liable to a separate 
penalty for each. 

(3) A person shall not be summarily convicted of an 
offence mentioned in the First Schedule to this Act, unless 
the offence was wholly or partly committed within six 
months before the information was laid; but, subject 
as aforesaid, evidence may be taken of acts constituting, 
or contributing to constitute, the offence, and committed 
at any previous time. 

(4) When any offence mentioned in the First Schedule 
to this Act charged against any person is a continuous 
offence, it shall not be necessary to specify in the infor- 
mation, summons, or indictment, the date of the acts 
constituting the offence. 


15. As respects proceedings against any person for 
any of the offences mentioned in the First Schedule to 
this Act, the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, shall apply 
as if the Schedule to that Act included references to 
those offences. 


Supplemental. 


16. Every misdemeanour under this Part of this 
Act shall be deemed to be an offence within, and subject 
to, the provisions of the Vexatious Indictments Act, 
1859. 


17. For the purposes of this Part of this 
Act 

Any person who is the parent or legal guardian of a 

child or young person or who is legally liable 

to maintain him shall be presumed to have 

the custody of him, and as between father and 
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A.D. 1933. mother the father shall not be deemed to have 
er ceased to have the custody of him by reason 
Parr E only that he has deserted, or otherwise does 


not reside with, the mother and the child or 
young person ; 

Any person to whose charge a child or young person 
is committed by any person who has the custody 
of him shall be presumed to have charge of the 
child or young person ; 

Any other person having actual possession or control 
of a child or young person shall be presumed to 
have the care of him. 


Part II. 
EMPLOYMENT. 
General Provisions as to Employment. 


Restrictions 18.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section 
on employ- and of any byelaws made thereunder no child shall be 


ment of Bee 
children. employed 


(a) so long as he is under the age of twelve years; or 
(b) before the close of school hours on any day on 
which he is required to attend school; or 
(c) before six o’clock in the morning or after eight 
o’clock in the evening on any day; or 

(d) for more than two hours on any day on which 
he is required to attend school; or 

(e) for more than two hours on any Sunday; or 

(f) to lift, carry or move anything so heavy as to be 
likely to cause injury to him. 


(2) A local authority may make byelaws with respect 
to the employment of children, and any such byelaws 
may distinguish between children of different ages 
and sexes and between different localities, trades, occupa- 
tions and circumstances, and may contain provisions— 

(a) authorising— 

(i) the employment of children under the 
age of twelve years (notwithstanding any- 
thing in paragraph (a) of the last foregoing 
subsection) by their parents or guardians 
in light agricultural or horticultural work; 


(ii) the employment of children (notwith- 
standing anything in paragraph (b) of the 
12 
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last foregoing subsection) for not more than 
one hour before the commencement of school 
hours on any day on which they are required 
to attend school; 
(6) prohibiting absolutely the employment of children 
in any specified occupation ; 
(c) prescribing— 


(i) the age below which children are not to 


be employed ; 

(ii) the number of hours in each day, or in 
each week, for which, and the times of day 
at which, they may be employed; 

(iii) the intervals to be allowed to them 
for meals and rest; 

(iv) the holidays or half-holidays to be 
allowed to them; 

(v) any other conditions to be observed in 
relation to their employment ; 


so, however, that no such byelaws shall modify the 
restrictions contained in the last foregoing subsection 
save in So far as is expressly permitted by paragraph (a) 
of this subsection, and any restriction contained in any 
such byelaws shall have effect in addition to the said 
restrictions. 

(3) Nothing in paragraph (c) or in paragraph (d) of 
subsection (1) of this section, or in any byelaw made 
under this section, shall prevent a child from taking part 
in an entertainment under and in accordance with 
the provisions of a licence granted and in force under 
the provisions of this Part of this Act. 


19.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, 
a local authority may make byelaws with respect to the 
employment of persons under the age of eighteen years 
other than children, and any such byelaws may dis- 
tinguish between persons of different ages and sexes, 


circumstances, and may contain provisions prescribing— 
(a) the number of hours in each day or in each week 
for which, and the times of day at which, they 
may be employed ; 
(b) the intervals to be allowed to them for meals 
and rest ; 
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A.D. 1933. (c) the holidays or half-holidays to be allowed to 
— them; 

. (d) any other conditions to be observed in relation 

i to their employment. 


(2) Nothing in this section shall empower a local 
authority to make byelaws with respect to— 

(a) employment in or about the delivery, collection, 
or transport of goods, except in the capacity of 
van boy, errand boy, or messenger ; 

(6) employment in or in connection with factories, 
workshops, mines, quarries, shops, or offices, 
except in the capacity of van boy, errand boy, or 
messenger ; 

(c) employment in the building or engineering 
trades, except in the capacity of van boy, errand 
boy, or messenger ; 

(d) employment in agriculture ; 

(e) employment in domestic service, except as non- 
resident daily servant ; 

(f) employment in any ship or boat registered in the 
United Kingdom as a British ship or in any 
British fishing boat entered in the fishing boat 
register. 

(3) This section shall not come into operation until 
such date as may be appointed by an order of the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State shall 
not make such an order until a draft thereof has been 
laid before both Houses of Parliament and has. been 
approved by resolutions passed in the same session 
of Parliament by both Houses. 


Street 20.—(1) No person under the age of sixteen years 
trading. shall engage or be employed in street trading : 

Provided that byelaws made under this section may 
permit young persons who have not attained the age of 
sixteen years to be employed by their parents in street 
trading. 

(2) A local authority may make byelaws regulating 
or prohibiting street trading by persons under the age 
of eighteen years, and byelaws so made may distinguish 
between persons of different ages and sexes and between 
different localities, and may contain provisions— 

(a) forbidding any such person to engage or be 

employed in street trading unless he holds a 
14 
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licence granted by the authority, and regulating 
the conditions on which such licences may be 
granted, suspended, and revoked ; 

(6) determining the days and hours during which, 
and the places at which, such persons may 
engage or be employed in street trading ; 

(c) requiring such persons so engaged or employed 

to wear es; . 

(d) regulating in any other respect the conduct of 

such persons while so engaged or employed. 


21.—(I) If a person is employed in contravention of 
any of the foregoing provisions of this Part of this Act, or 


of the provisions of any byelaw made thereunder, the P 


employer and any person (other than the person em- 
ployed) to whose act or default the contravention is 
_ attributable shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding five pounds or, in the case of a second 
or subsequent offence, not exceeding twenty pounds: 
Provided that, if proceedings are brought against 
the employer, the employer, upon information duly 
laid by him and on giving to the prosecution not less 
than three days’ notice of his intention, shall be entitled 
to have any person (other than the person employed) 
to whose act or default he alleges that the contravention 
was due, brought before the court as a party to the 
p ings, and if, after the contravention has been 
proved, the employer proves to the satisfaction of the 
court that the contravention was due to the act or default 
of the said other person, that person may be convicted 
of the offence; and if the employer further proves to the 
satisfaction of the court that he has used all due diligence 
to secure that the provisions in question should be 
complied with, he shall be acquitted of the offence. 


(2) Where an employer seeks to avail himself of the 

proviso to the last foregoing subsection, 

(a) the prosecution shall have the right to cross- 
examine him, if he gives evidence, and any 
witness called by him in support of his charge 
against the other person, and to call rebutting 
evidence; and 

(b) the court may make such order as it thinks fit 
for the payment of costs by any party to the 
proceedings to any other party thereto. 
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(3) A person under the age of eighteen years, who 
engages in street trading in contravention of the provisions 
of the last foregoing section, or of any byélaw made there- 
under, shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding twenty shillings, or in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding forty shillings. 


Entertainments and Performances. 


22.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section 
a child shall not, except under and in accordance with the 
provisions of a licence granted and in force thereunder, 
take part in any entertainment in connection with which 
any charge, whether for admission or not, is made to any 
of the audience; and every person who causes or procures 
a child, or being his parent or guardian allows him, to 
take part in an entertainment in contravention of this 
section, shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a fine 
not exceeding five pounds or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding twenty pounds. 


(2) Subject as hereinafter provided and without 
prejudice to the provisions of this Part of this Act and any 
byelaws made thereunder with respect to employment, 
a licence under this section shall not be necessary for a 
child to take part in an entertainment if— . 

(a) he has not during the preceding six months taken 
part on more than six occasions in entertain- 
ments in connection with which any such charge 
as aforesaid was made; and . 

(b) the net proceeds of the entertainment are devoted 
to purposes other than the private profit of the 
promoters : 

Provided that this subsection shall not apply in the 
case of an entertainment given in premises which are 
licensed for the sale of any intoxicating liquor unless 
either— 

(i) those premises are also licensed for the public 
performance of stage plays or for public music, 
singing or dancing; or 

(ii) special authority for the child to take part in the 
entertainment has been granted in writing under 
the hands of two justices of the peace. 

(3) Subject to such restrictions and conditions as 

may be prescribed by rules made by the Board of 
16 
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Education, a local authority may grant a licence for a 
child who has attained the age of twelve years and is 
residing in their area to take part in any specified 
entertainment or series of entertainments, whether 
within or without that area : 

Provided that— 

(a) no licence shall be granted unless the local 
authority are satisfied that the child is fit to 
take part in the entertainment, or series of 
entertainments, and that proper provision 
has been made to secure his health and kind 
treatment; and 

(b) no licence shall be granted in respect of any 
entertainment which is to take place on a 
Sunday. 


(4) The holder of a licence under this section shall, 
at least seven days before the child takes part in any 
entertainment, furnish to the local authority within 
whose area the entertainment is to take place particulars 
of the licence and such other information as the Board 
of Education may by rules prescribe and, if he fails so 
to do, he shall be lable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding five pounds. 


(5) If any restriction or condition contained in a 
licence under this section is not observed, the licence may 
be revoked by any local authority within whose area any 
entertainment to which it relates has taken or is about 
to take place; and, subject to any restrictions and 
conditions prescribed by rules made by the Board of 
Education, any such licence may at the request of the 
holder of the licence be varied or extended by any such 
local authority as aforesaid. 


(6) If the applicant for, or holder of, a licence under 
this section feels aggrieved by any decision of a local 
authority, he may appeal to the Board of Education, 
who may thereupon exercise any of the powers 
conferred on a local authority by this section. 
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shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding ten pounds or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding fifty pounds: 


Provided that no proceedings shall be taken under 
this subsection except by or with the authority of a 
chief officer of police. 


24.—{1) No person under the age of twelve years shall 
be trained to take part in performances of a dangerous 
nature, and no person under the age of sixteen years shall 
be trained to take part in such performances except 
under and in accordance with the terms of a licence 
granted and in force under this section; and every person 
who causes or procures a person, or being his parent or 
guardian allows him, to be trained to take part in per- 
formances of a dangerous nature in contravention of this 
section, shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding five pounds or, in the case of a second or 
subsequent offence, not exceeding twenty pounds. 


(2) A petty sessional court may grant a licence for 
a person who has attained the age of twelve years but 
is under the age of sixteen years to be trained to take part 
in performances of a dangerous nature. N 


(3) An applicant for a licence under this section 
shall, at least seven days before making the application, 
give notice thereof to the chief officer of police for 
the district in which the person is, in accordance with the 
provisions of the licence, to be trained, and that officer 
may appear, or instruct some person to appear, before 
the court and show cause why the licence should not be 
granted, and no licence shall be granted unless the court 
is satisfied that notice has been so given. i 


(4) A licence: under this section shall specify the 
place or places at which the person is to be trained and 
shall embody such conditions as are, in the opinion of 
the court, necessary for his protection, but a licence shall 
not be refused if the court is satisfied that the person is 
fit and willing to be trained and that proper provision 
has been made to secure his health and kind treatment. 


(5) A licence under this section may, on cause being 
shown by any person, be revoked by a petty sessional 
court acting for the same petty sessional division or 
place as the court by which the licence was granted. 
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Employment Abroad. 

25.—(1) No person having the custody, charge or 
care of any person under the age of eighteen years shall 
allow him, nor shall any person cause or procure any 
person under that age, to go abroad for the purpose of 
singing, playing, performing, or being exhibited, for profit, 
unless he has attained the age of fourteen years and a 
licence has been granted in respect of him under this ® 
section : , 

Provided that this subsection shall not apply in 
any case where it is proved that the person under the 
age of eighteen years was only temporarily resident 
within Great Britain and Ireland. 


(2) A police magistrate may grant a licence in such 
form as the Secretary of State may prescribe, and subject 
to such restrictions and conditions as the police magistrate 
thinks fit, for any person who has attained the age of 
fourteen years but is under the age of eighteen years 
to go abroad for the purpose of singing, playing, perform- 
ing, or being exhibited, for profit, but no such licence 
shall be granted in respect of any person unless the 
police magistrate is satisfied— 


(a) that the application for the licence is made 
by or with the consent of his parent or guardian ; 

(b) that he is going abroad to fulfil a particular 
engagement ; 

(c) that he is fit for the purpose, and that p 
provision has been made to secure his Bealth, 
kind treatment, and adequate supervision while 
abroad, and his return from abroad at the expira- 
tion or revocation of the licence; 

(d) that there has been furnished to him a copy of 
the contract of employment or other document 
showing the terms and conditions of employment 
drawn up in a language understood by him. 


(3) A person applying for a licence under this 
section, shall, at least seven days before making the 
application, give to the chief officer of police for the 
district in which the person resides to whom the appli- 
cation relates, notice of the intended application together 
with a copy of the contract of employment or other 
document showing the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, and the chief officer of police shall send that copy 
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to the police magistrate and may make a report in 
writing on the case to him or may appear, or instruct 
some person to appear, before him and show cause why 
the licence should not be granted, and the police is- 
trate shall not grant the licence unless he is satisfied 
that notice has been properly so given : 


Provided that if it appears that the notice was given 
less than seven days before the making of the application, 
the police magistrate may nevertheless grant a licence if 
he is satisfied that the officer to whom the notice was 
given has made sufficient enquiry into the facts of the 
case and does not desire to oppose the application. 


(4) A licence under this section shall not be granted 
for more than three months but may be renewed by a 
police magistrate from time to time for a like period, so, 
however, that no such renewal shall be granted, unless 
the police magistrate— 


(a) is satisfied by a report of a British consular 
officer or other trustworthy person that the 
conditions of the licence are being complied 
with ; 

(b) is satisfied that the application for renewal is 
made by or with the consent of the parent or 
guardian of the person to whom the licence 
relates. 


(5) A police magistrate— 

(a) may vary a licence granted under this section 
and may at any time revoke such a licence 
for any cause which he, in his discretion, 
considers sufficient : 

(6) need not, when renewing or varying a licence 
granted under this section, require the attend- 
ance before him of the person to whom the 
licence relates. 


(6) The police magistrate to whom application is 
made for the grant, renewal or variation of a licence shall, 
unless he is satisfied that in the circumstances it is 
unnecessary, require the applicant to give such security 
as he may think fit (either by entering into a recog- 
nisance with or without sureties or otherwise) for the 
observance of the restrictions and conditions in the licence 
or in the licence as varied, and the recognisance may be 
enforced in like manner as a recognisance for the doing 
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of some matter or thing required to be done in a proceeding 
before a court of summary jurisdiction is enforceable. 


(7) If in any case where a licence has been granted 
under this section, it is proved to the satisfaction of a 
police magistrate that by reason of exceptional circum- 
stances it is not in the interests of the person to whom 
the licence relates to require him to return from abroad 
at the expiration of the licence, then, notwithstanding 
anything in this section or any restriction or condition 
attached to the licence, the magistrate may by order 
release all persons concerned from any obligation to cause 
that person to return from abroad. 


(8) Where a licence is granted, renewed or varied 
under this section, the police magistrate shall send the 
prescribed particulars to the Secretary of State for trans- 
mission to the proper consular officer, and every consular 
officer shall register the particulars so transmitted to him 
and perform such other duties in relation thereto as the 
Secretary of State may direct. 


(9) In this section the expression police magistrate” 
means one of the following magistrates, that is to 
say— 

(a) the chief magistrate of the metropolitan police 

courts ; 


(b) any magistrate of the metropolitan police court 
in Bow Street ; l 

(c) any stipendiary magistrate appointed by Order 
in Council to exercise jurisdiction under this 
section, 


and the powers conferred by this section on a police 
magistrate shall in every case be exercisable by any of 
the magistrates aforesaid. 


(10) This and the next following section extend to 
Scotland and to Northern Ireland. 


26.—(1) If any person acts in contravention of the 
provisions of subsection (1) of the last foregoing section 
he shall be guilty of an offence under this section and be 
liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, or, alternatively, or in default of 
payment of such a fine, or in addition thereto, to imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding three months: 
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Provided that if he procured the person to go abroad 
by means of any false pretence or false representation, 
he shall be liable on conviction on indictment to imprison- 
ment for any term not exceeding two years. 


(2) Where, in proceedings under this section against 
a person, it is proved that he caused, procured, or allowed 
a person under the age of eighteen years to go abroad and 
that that person has while abroad been singing, playing, 
performing, or being exhibited, for profit, the defendant 
shall be presumed to have caused, procured, or allowed 
him to go abroad for that purpose, unless the contrary 
is proved : 


Provided that where the contrary is proved, the 
court may order the defendant to take such steps as the 
court directs to secure the return of the person in question 
to the United Kingdom, or to enter into a recognisance 
to make such provision as the court may direct to secure 
his health, kind treatment, and adequate supervision 
while abroad, and his return to the United Kingdom at 
the expiration of such period as the court may think 
fit. 


(3) Proceedings in respect of an offence under this 
section or for enforcing a recognisance under this or the 
last foregoing section may be instituted at any time 
within a period of three months from the first discovery 
by the person taking the proceedings of the commission 
of the offence or, as the case may be, the non-observance 
of the restrictions and conditions contained in the licence, 
or, if at the expiration of that period the person against 
whom it is proposed to institute the proceedings is 
outside the United Kingdom, at any time within six 
months after his return to the United Kingdom. 


(4) In any such proceedings as aforesaid, a report of 
any British consular officer and any deposition made on 
oath before a British consular officer and authenticated 
by the signature of that officer, respecting the observance 
or non-observance of any of the conditions or restrictions 
contained in a licence granted under the last foregoing 
section shall, upon proof that the consular officer, or 
deponent, cannot be found in the United Kingdom, be 
admissible in evidence, and it shall not be nec 
to prove the signature or official character of the 
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person appearing to have signed any such report or 
deposition. 

(5) The wife or husband of a person charged with an 
offence under this section may be called as a witness 
either for the prosecution or defence, and without the 
consent of the person charged. 


(6) A constable or any person authorised by a justice 
of the peace may take to a place of safety any person under 
the age of seventeen years who there is reason to believe 
is about to go abroad in contravention of the provisions 
of the last foregoing section, and a person so taken to a 
place of safety may be detained there until he can be 
restored to his relatives or until other arrangements can 
be made with respect to him. 


Supplemental. 


27.—(I) A byelaw made under this Part of this Act 
shall not have effect until confirmed by the Secretary of 
State and shall not be so confirmed until at least thirt 
days after the local authority have published it in suc 
manner as the Secretary of State directs. 


(2) Before confirming such a byelaw the Secretary 
of State shall consider any objections thereto which 
may be addressed to him by persons affected or likely 
to be affected thereby, and may order a local enquiry 
to be held, and where such an enquiry is held, the 
person holding it shall receive such remuneration as 
the Secretary of State determines, and that remunera- 
tion and the expenses of the enquiry shall be paid 
by the local authority. 

(3) Byelaws so made may, without prejudice to any 
other method of proof, be proved in the like manner as 
that in which byelaws made under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, by a local authority, not being the council of 
a borough, may be proved, and section one hundred and 
eighty-six of that Act shall apply accordingly. 


28.—(1) If it is made to appear to a justice of 
the peace by the local authority, or by any constable, 
that there is reasonable cause to believe that the 
provisions of this Part of this Act, other than those 
relating to employment abroad, or of a byelaw made 
under the said provisions, are being contravened with 
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respect to any person, the justice may by order under 
his hand addressed to an officer of the local authority, 
or to a constable, empower him to enter, at any 
reasonable time within forty-eight hours of the making 
of the order, any place in or in connection with 
which the person in question is, or is believed to be, 
employed, or as the case may be, in which he is, or is 
believed to be, taking part in an entertainment or 
performance, or being trained, and to make enquiries 
therein with respect to that person. 


(2) Any authorised officer of the local authority 
or any constable may at any time during the currency 
of a licence granted under section twenty-two or twenty- 
four of this Act enter any place where the person to 
whom the licence relates is authorised by the licence 
to take part in an entertainment or to be trained, and 
may make enquiries therein with! respect to that person. 


(3) Any person who obstructs any officer or 
constable in the due exercise of any powers conferred on 
him by or under this section, or who refuses to answer 
or answers falsely any enquiry authorised by or under 
this section to be made, shall be liable on summary 
conviction in respect of each offence to a fine not 
exceeding twenty pounds. 


29.—(1) The provisions of this Act imposing restric- 
tions on employment or on the taking part by children in 
entertainments, other than those relating to employment 
abroad, and the provisions of any byelaws made: under 
this Part of this Act, shall not apply in relation to a person 
who has attained the age of twelve years taking part 
in a performance, whether of the nature of an enter- 
tainment or not, which is being broadcast by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, so long as the public are not 
admitted thereto on payment. 

(2) The said provisions shall not affect the provisions 
of Part IV of the Education Act, 1921, with respect to 
school attendance or the provisions of sections ninety- 
three, ninety-four and ninety-five of that Act with respect 
to the employment of children and young persons. 

(3) The said provisions shall not apply to a person 
detained in an approved school. 

(4) The said provisions shall be in addition to and 
not in substitution for any enactments relating to 
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employment in factories, workshops, mines and quarries, A.D. 1933. 


or for giving effect to any international convention SER 


regulating employment. Parr 7 : 

30. For the purposes of this Part of this Act Interpreta- 
and of any byelaws made thereunder— ton £ 
D . 


A person who is attending a public elementary 
school and who attains the age of fourteen years 
during a school term shall not (except for the 
purposes of the provisions relating to employ- 
ment abroad) be deemed to cease to be a child 
until the end of that term ; 

The expression performance of a dangerous nature” 
includes all acrobatic performances and all 
performances as a contortionist ; 

The expression street trading includes the 
hawking of newspapers, matches, flowers and 
other articles, playing, singing or performing for 
profit, shee-blacking and other like occupations 
carried on in streets or public places; 

A person who assists in a trade or occupation carried 
on for profit shall be deemed to be employed 
notwithstanding that he receives no reward for 
his labour ; 

A chorister taking part in a religious service or in 
a choir practice for a religious service shall 
not, whether he receives any reward or not, be 
deemed to be employed; and 

The expression “abroad” means outside Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Part III. 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN 
RELATION TO CRIMINAL AND SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS. 
General Provisions as to Preliminary Proceedings. 


31. Arrangements shall be made for preventing a Separation 
child or young person while detained in a police station, d vo 
or while being conveyed to or from any criminal court, or bags 


while waiting before or after attendance in any criminal from adulta 


court, from associating with an adult (not being a relative) in police 
who is charged with any offence other than an offence with stations, 
which the child or young person is jointly charged, and °™ts, &. 
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for ensuring that a girl (being a child or young person) 
shall while so detained, being conveyed, or waiting, be 
under the care of a woman. 


32.—(1) Where a person apparently under the age of 
seventeen years is apprehended, with or without warrant, 
and cannot be brought forthwith before a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, a superintendent or inspector of police, 
or other officer of police of equal or superior rank, or the 
officer in charge of the police station to which he is 
brought, shall inquire into the case, and may release 
him on a recognisance being entered into by him or his 
parent or guardian (with or without sureties), for such 
an amount as will, in the opinion of the officer, secure 
his attendance upon the hearing of the charge, and shall 
so release him unless— 


(a) the charge is one of homicide or other grave 
crime; or 

(b) it is necessary in his interest to remove him 
from association with any reputed criminal or 
prostitute; or 

(c) the officer has reason to believe that his release 
would defeat the ends of justice. 


(2) Where a person apparently under the age of 
seventeen years having been apprehended is not so 
released as aforesaid, the officer of police shall cause him 
to be detained in a remand home until he can be brought 
before a court of summary jurisdiction, unless the ‘officer 
certifies— 

(a) that it is impracticable to do so; or 

(b) that he is of so unruly a character that he cannot 

safely be so detained; or 

(c) that by reason of his state of health or of his 

mental or bodily condition it is inadvisable so 
to detain him, 
and the certificate shall be produced to the court before 
which he is brought. 


33.—{1) Any court, on remanding or committing 
for trial a child or young person who is not released on 
bail, shall, instead of committing him to prison, commit 
him to custody in a remand home named in the 
commitment, to be there detained for the period for 
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which he is remanded or until he is 1 delivered in 
due course of law: a 


Provided that 
(a) in the case of a young person it shall not be 
obligatory on the court so to commit him if 
the court certifies that he is of so unruly a 
character that he cannot safely be so com- 
mitted, or that he is of so depraved a character 
that he is not a fit person to be so detained ; 


and 

(6) nothing in this subsection shall affect any 
power of a court of summary jurisdiction 
under section ten of the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act, 1914, to commit a person 
who has attained the age of sixteen years 
to prison until the next assizes or quarter 
sessions with a view to his being sentenced 
to detention in a Borstal institution. 


(2) A commitment under this section may be varied, 
or, in the case of a young person who proves to be of 30 
unruly a character that he cannot safely be detained in 
such custody, or to be of so depraved a character that he 
is not a fit person to be so detained, revoked, by the court 
which made the order, or ifapplication cannot conveniently 
be made to that court, hy a court of summary jurisdiction 
having jurisdiction in the placewhere the court which made 
the order sat, and if it is revoked the young person may be 
committed to prison. 


34.—1) Where a child or young person is charged 
with any offence or is for any other reason brought before 
à court, his parent or guardian may in any case, and shall 
if he can be found and resides within a reasonable dis- 
tance, be required to attend at the court before which the 
case is or determined during all the stages of the 


ings, unless the court is satisfied that it would be : 


proceedings he oO 
unreasonable to require his attendance. 

(2) Where a child or. young person is arrested or 
taken to a place of safety, the constable by whom he is 
arrested or the officer of police in charge of the police 
station to which he is brought, or the person by whom he 
is taken to the place of safety, as the case may be, shall 
cause the parent or guardian of the child or young person, 
if he can be found, to be warned to attend at the court 
before which the child or young person will appear. 
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(3) For the purpose of enforcing the attendance of 
a parent or guardian and enabling him to take part in the 
proceedings and enabling orders to be made against him, 
Fales may be made under section twenty-nine of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, for applying, with 
the necessary adaptations and modifications, such of the 
provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts and the 
Tndictable Offences Act, 1848, as appear appropriate for 
the purpose, and such rules ma provide for a summons 
to a child or young person including a summons to his 
parent or guardian. 


(4) The parent or guardian whose attendance shall 
be required under this section shall be the parent or 
guardian having the actual possession and control of the 
child or young person : 


Provided that if that person is not the father, the 
attendance of the father may also be required. 


(5) The attendance of the parent of a child or young 
person shall not be required under this section in any 
case where the child or young person was before the 
institution of the proceedings removed from the custody 
or charge of his parent by an order of a court. 


35.—(1) Where a child or young person is to be 
brought before a court of summary jurisdiction, or 
before a justice or justices acting under the Indictable 
Offences Act, 1848, in respect of an offence alleged to 
have been committed by him, or is to be brought before 
a juvenile court as being in need of care or n the 
responsible person (as hereinafter defined) shall forth- 
with notify the day and hour when, and the nature of 
the charge or other grounds on which, the child or young 
person is to be brought before the court or justices— 

(a) to the probation officer, or one of the propano 

officers, for the probation area in whioh the 
court or justices will sit; and 

(b) to the local authority for the district in which 

the child or young person is resident, or, if it 
is not known where he is resident, to the local 
authority for the district, or for any one of the 
districts, in which the offence is alleged to have 
been committed or the circumstances justifying 
an application to the court are alleged to have 
arisen : 
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Provided that no such notification need be given to A.D. 1933. 
a local authority where the child or young person is — 
charged or brought before the court by a local or poor Paer III. 
law authority. f 


For the purposes of this subsection the expression 
responsible person means, in a case where the child 
or young person is accused of an offence, the chief officer 
o ea and in any other case, the person bringing the 
child or young person before the court. 


(2) A local authority who have received a notification 
under the last foregoing subsection, and a local or poor 
law authority who themselves charge any child or young 
person with any offence, or bring any child or young 
person before a juvenile court as being in need of care or 
protection shall, except in cases which appear to them 

to be of a trivial nature, make such investigations and 

render available to the court such information as to the 
home surroundings, school record, health, and character 
of the child or young person and, in proper cases, as to 
available approved schools, as appear to them to be likely 
to assist the court : 


Provided that a local authority shall be under no 
obligation to make investigations as to the home 
surroundings of children or young persons in any petty 
sessional division in which by direction of the justices 
or probation committee arrangements have been made 
5 such investigations to be made by a probation 
officer. 


General Provisions as to Proceedings in Court. 


36. No child (other than an infant in arms) shall Prohibition 
be permitted to be present in court during the trial of ade 
any other person charged with an offence, or during m 
any proceedi preliminary thereto, except during such present in 
time as his presence is required as a witness or other- court during 
wise for the purposes of justice; and any child present the trial of 
in court when under this section he is not to be permitted other per- 
to be so shall be ordered to be removed : ar 


Provided that this section shall not apply to mes- 
sengers, clerks, and other persons required to attend at 
any court for purposes connected with their employment. 
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37.—(1) Where, in any proceedings in relation to 
an offence against, or any conduct contrary to, decency 
or morality, a person who, in the opinion of the court, is 
a child or young person is called as a witness, the court 
may direct that all or any persons, not being members or 
officers of the court or parties to the case, their counsel or 
solicitors, or persons otherwise directly concerned in the 
case, be excluded from the court during the taking of the 
evidence of that witness : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall authorise 
the exclusion of bona fide representatives of a newspaper 
or news agency. 


(2) The powers conferred on a court by this section 
shall be in addition and without prejudice to any other 
powers of the court to hear proceedings in camera. 


38.—(1) Where, in any proceedings against any 
person for any offence, any child of tender years called 
as a witness does not in the opinion of the court under- 
stand the nature of an oath, his evidence may be received, 
though not given upon oath, if, in the opinion of the 
court, he is possessed of sufficient intelligence to justify 
the reception of the evidence, and understands the duty 
of speaking the truth; and his evidence, though not 
given on oath, but otherwise taken and reduced into 
writing in accordance with the provisions of section 
seventeen of the Indictable Offences Act, 1848, or of 
this Part of this Act, shall be deemed to be a deposition 
within the meaning of that section and that Part 
respectively : i 

Provided that where evidence admitted by virtue of 
this section is given on behalf of the prosecution the 
accused shall not be liable to be convicted of the offence 
unless that evidence is corroborated by some other 
material evidence in support thereof implicating him. 


(2) If any child whose evidence is received as afore- 
said wilfully gives false evidence in such circumstances 
that he would, if the evidence had been given on oath, 
have been guilty of perjury, he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to be dealt with as if he had been summarily 
convicted of an indictable offence punishable in the case 
of an adult with imprisonment. 


39.—(1) In relation to any proceedings in any 
court which arise out of any offence against, or any 
30 
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conduct contrary to, decency or morality, the court may 
direct that— 


A no newspaper report of the proceedings shall 
reveal the name, address, or school, or include 
any particulars calculated to lead to the identi- 
fication, of any child or young person concerned 
in the proceedings, either as being the person 
against or in respect of whom the proceedings 
are taken, or as being a witness therein ; 


(b) no picture shall be published in any newspaper 
as being or including a picture of any child or 
young person so concerned in the proceedings 
as aforesaid ; 

except in so far (if at all) as may be permitted by the 
direction of the court. 


(2) Any person who publishes any matter in con- 
travention of any such direction shall on summary 
conviction be liable in respect of each offence to a fine 
not exceeding fifty pounds. 


Special Procedure with regard to Offences specified 
in First Schedule. 


40.—(1) If it appears to a justice of the peace on 
information on oath laid by any person who, in the 
opinion of the justice, is acting in the interests of a 
child or young person, that there is reasonable cause to 
suspect— 

(a) that the child or young person has been or is 
being assaulted, "al treated, or neglected in any 

e within the jurisdiction of the justice, 

in a manner likely to cause him unnecessary 

suffering, or injury to health; or 
(6) that any offence mentioned in the First Schedule 
to this Act has been or is being committed in 
respect of the child or young person, 
the justice may issue a warrant authorising any constable 
named therein to search for the child or young person, 
and, if it is found that he has been or is being assaulted, 
ill-treated, or neglected in manner aforesaid, or that any 
such offence as aforesaid has been or is being committed 
in respect of him, to take him to and detain him in a place 
of safety, until he can be brought before a juvenile court, 
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or authorising any constable to remove him with or 
without search to a place of safety and detain him there 
until he can be brought before a juvenile court. 

(2) A justice issuing a warrant under this section 
may by the same warrant cause any person accused of 
any offence in respect of the child or young person to be 
apprehended and brought before a court of summary 
jurisdiction, and proceedings to be taken against him 
according to law. 

(3) Any constable authorised by warrant under this 
section to search for any child or young person, or to 
Temove any child or young person with or without search, 
may enter (if need be by force) any house, building, or 
other place specified in the warrant, and may remove 
him therefrom. 


(4) Every warrant issued under this section shall be 
addressed to and executed by a constable, who shall be 
accompanied by the person laying the information, if 
that person so desires, unless the justice by whom the 
warrant is issued otherwise directs, and may also, if the 
justice by whom the warrant is issued so directs, be 
accompanied by a duly qualified medical practitioner. 

(5) It shall not be necessary in any information or 
warrant under this section to name the child or young 
person. 


41. Where in an 5 with relation to 
any of the offences e in the First Schedule to 
this Act, the court is satisfied that the attendance before 
the court of any child or young person in respect of whom 
the offence is alleged to have been committed is not 
essential to the just hearing of the case, the case may be 
proceeded with and determined in the absence of the 
child or young person. 


42.—(1) Where a justice of the peace is satisfied by 
the evidence of a duly qualified medical practitioner that 
the attendance before a court of any child or yo 
person in respect of whom any of the offences mentioned 
in the First Schedule to this Act is alleged to have been 
committed would involve serious danger to his life or 
health, the justice may take in writing the deposition of 
the child or young person on oath, and shall thereupon 
subscribe the deposition and add thereto a statement 
of his reason for taking it and of the day when and 
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place where it was taken, and of the names of the persons 
(if any) present at the taking thereof. 


(2) The justice taking any such deposition shall 
transmit it with his statement— 


(a) if the deposition relates to an offence for which 
any accused person is already committed for 
trial, to the proper officer of the court for trial 
at which the accused person has been committed ; 
and 


(b) in any other case, to the clerk of the court before 
which proceedings are pending in respect of th 
offence. 


43. Where, in any proceedings in respect of any of the 
offences mentioned in the First Schedule to this Act, the 
court is satisfied by the evidence of a duly qualified 
medical practitioner that the attendance before the 
court of any child or young person in respect of whom 
the offence is alleged to have been committed would 
involve serious danger to his life or health, any deposition 
of the child or young person taken under the Indictable 
Offences Act, 1848, or this Part of this Act, shall be 
admissible in evidence either for or against the accused 
person without further proof thereof if it purports to be 
signed by the justice by or before whom it purports to 
be taken : 

Provided that the deposition shall not be admissible 
in evidence against the accused person unless it is proved 
that reasonable notice of the intention to take the deposi- 
tion has been served upon him and that he or his counsel 
or solicitor had, or might have had if he had chosen to 
be present, an opportunity of cross-examining the child 
or young person making the deposition. 


Principles to be observed by all Courts in dealing with 
Children and Young Persons. 


44,—(1) Every court in dealing with a child or 
young person who is brought before it, either as being in 
need of care or protection or as an offender or otherwise, 
shall have regard to the welfare of the child or young 
person and shall in a proper case take steps for removing 
him from undesirable surroundings, and for securing that 
proper provision is made for his education and training. 
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(2) A court shall not order a child under the age of 
ten years to be sent to an approved school unless for any 
reason, including the want of a fit person of his own 
religious persuasion who is willing to undertake the care 
of him, the court is satisfied that he cannot suitably be 
dealt with otherwise. 


Juvenile Courts. 


45. Courts of summary jurisdiction constituted in 
accordance with the provisions of the Second Schedule 
to this Act and sitting for the purpose of hearing any 
charge against a child or young person or for the purpose 
of exercising any other jurisdiction conferred on juvenile 
courts by or under this or any other Act, shall be known 
as juvenile courts and in whatever place sitting shall 
be deemed to be petty sessional courts. 


46.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, no charge 
against a child or young person, and no application 
whereof the hearing is by rules made under this section 
assigned to juvenile courts, shall be heard by a court of 
summary jurisdiction which is not a juvenile court: 

Provided that— 

(a) a charge made jointly against a child or 
young person and a person who has attained 
the age of seventeen years shall be heard by 
a court of summary jurisdiction other than a 
juvenile court; and 

(b) where a child or young person is charged 
with an offence, the charge may be heard by 
a court of summary jurisdiction which is 
not a juvenile court if a person who has 
attained the age of seventeen years is charged 
at the same time with aiding, abetting, 
causing, procuring, allowing or permitting 
that offence; and 

(c) where, in the course of any proceedings before 
any court of summary jurisdiction other than 
a juvenile court, it appears that the person 
to whom the proceedings relate is a child 
or young person, nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed as preventing the court, 
if it thinks fit so to do, from proceeding 
with the hearing and determination of those 
proceedings. 
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(2) No direction, whether contained in this or any A.D. 1933. 
other Act, that a charge shall be brought before a juvenile =S 
court shall be construed as restricting the powers of Past III. 
any justice or justices to entertain an application for . 
bail or for a remand, and to hear such evidence as may 
be necessary for that purpose. 

(3) The Lord Chancellor may by rules assign to 
juvenile courts the hearing of any applications for orders 
or licences relating to children or young persons, being 
applications cognisable by justices, courts of summary 
jurisdiction, or petty sessional courts, if, in his opinion, 
it is desirable in the interests of the children and young 
persons concerned that such applications should be 
heard by juvenile courts. 

For the purposes of this subsection, any complaint 
under section forty-four or section forty-five of the 
Education Act, 1921 (which sections relate to the making 
of school attendance orders and to the proceedings to 
be taken where such orders are disobeyed), or under 
section fifty-four of that Act (which relates to the making 
of orders requiring defective or epileptic children to be 
sent to suitable classes or schools) shall be deemed to be 
an application for an order relating to a child. 


47.—(1) Juvenile courts shall sit as often as may be Procedure 
necessary for the purpose of exercising any jurisdiction in juvenile 
conferred on them by or under this or any other Act, courts. 

(2) A juvenile court shall, subject as hereinafter 
provided, sit either in a different building or room from 
that in which sittings of courts other than juvenile courts 
are held, or on different days from those on which sittings 
of such other courts are held; and no person shall be 
present at any sitting of a juvenile court except— 

(a) members and officers of the court; 

(b) parties to the case before the court, their solicitors 

and counsel, and witnesses and other persons 
directly concerned in that case; 

(c) bon& fide representatives of newspapers or news 

agencies ; 

(d) such other persons as the court may specially 

authorise to be present : 

Provided that juvenile courts for the City of London 
shall sit at such place or places as the Court of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City may from time to time 
determine. 
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(3) The Lord Chancellor may make rules for regu- 
lating the procedure in juvenile courts, and such of the 
provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction Acts and of 
the Acts relating to indictable offences as regulate 
procedure shall have effect subject to any rules so made. 


48.—(1) A juvenile court sitting for the purpose of 
hearing a charge against, or an application relating to, 
a person who is believed to be a child or young person 
may, if it thinks fit to do so, proceed with the hearing 
and determination of the charge or application, not- 
withstanding that it is discovered that the person in 
question is not a child or young person. 


(2) Where the court before which any person is 
bound by his recognisance under the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907, to appear is a juvenile court, the 
attainment by him of the age of seventeen years shall 
not deprive that court of jurisdiction to enforce his 
attendance and deal with him in respect of any failure 
to observe the conditions of his recognisance or of 
jurisdiction to vary or discharge the recognisance. 


(3) When a juvenile court has remanded a child 
or young person for information to be obtained with 
respect to him, any juvenile court acting for the same 
petty sessional division or place— 

(a) may in his absence extend the period for which 
he is remanded, so, however, that he appears 
before a court or a justice of the peace at least 
once in every twenty-one days; 

(b) when the required information has been obtained, 
may deal with him finally ; 

and where the court by which he was originally remanded 
has recorded a finding that he is guilty of an offence 
charged against him, it shall not be necessary for any 
court which subsequently deals with him under this sub- 
section to hear evidence as to the commission of that 
offence, except in so far as it may consider that such 
evidence will assist, the court in determining the manner 
in which he should be dealt with. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in subsection (8) of 
section twenty of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
(which provides that an indictable offence shall not be 
dealt with summarily under that Act except on a day 
publicly appointed for the hearing of indictable offences) 
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hearing and determining a charge against a child or 
young person in respect of an indictable offence. 

(5) A juvenile court sitting in the metropolitan 
police court area shall have all the powers of a metro- 
politan police magistrate; and for the purposes of 
any enactment by virtue of which any powers are 
exercisable— 

(a) by a court of summary jurisdiction acting for 

the same petty sessional division or place as a 
juvenile court by which some previous act has 
been done; or 

(6) by a juvenile court acting for the same petty: 

sessional division or place as a court of summary 
jurisdiction by which some previous act has 
been done, 

‘the metropolitan police court area shall be deemed to be 
the place for which all metropolitan police magistrates 
sitting in that area and all juvenile courts sitting in that 
area act. 


(6) A juvenile court constituted and sitting in 
accordance with a determination of the Court of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London shall 
have all the powers of a petty sessional court not- 
withstanding that the juvenile court is constituted only 
of the Lord Mayor or a single alderman and is not 
sitting in the justice room of the Mansion House or of 
the Guildhall. 


49.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, no news- 
paper report of any proceedings in a juvenile court shall 
reveal the name, address or school, or include any par- 
ticulars calculated to lead to the identification, of any 
child or young person concerned in those proceedings, 
either as being thé person against or in respect of whom 
the proceedings are taken or as being a witness therein, 
nor shall any picture be published in any newspaper as 
being or including a picture of any child or young person 
so concerned in any such proceedings as aforesaid : 

Provided that the court or the Secretary of State 
may in any case, if satisfied that it is in the interests of 
justice so to do, by order dispense with the requirements 
of this section to such extent as may be specified in 
the order. 
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(2) Any person who publishes any matter in contra- 
vention of this section shall on summary conviction be 
liable in respect of each offence to a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds. l 


Juvenile Offenders. 


50. It shall be conclusively presumed that no child 
under the age of eight years can be guilty of any offence. 


51. No conviction or finding of guilty of a child or 
young person shall be regarded as a conviction of felony 
for the purposes of any disqualification attaching to felony. 


52.—(1) A child shall not be ordered to be im- 
prisoned or be sent to penal servitude for any offence, or 
be committed to prison in default of payment of a fine, 
damages, or costs. 


(2) A young person shall not be sent to penal 
servitude for any offence. 

(3) A young person shall not be ordered to be 
imprisoned for an offence, or be committed to prison in 
default of payment of a fine, damages, or costs, unless 
the court certifies that he is of so unruly a character 
that he cannot be detained in a remand home or that he 
is of so depraved a character that he is not a fit person 
to be so detained. 


53.—(1) Sentence of death shall not be pronounced 
on or recorded against a person under the age of eighteen 
years, but in lieu thereof the court shall sentence him to 
be detained during His Majesty’s pleasure, and, if so 
sentenced, he shall, notwithstanding anything in the 
other provisions of this Act, be liable to be detained in 
such place and under such conditions as the Secretary 
of State may direct. 

(2) Where a child or young person is convicte 
on indictment of an attempt to murder, or of man- 
slaughter, or of wounding with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm, and the court is of opinion that none of the 
other methods in which the case may legally be dealt 
with is suitable, the court may sentence the offender 
to be detained for such period as may be specified in the 
sentence; and where such a sentence has been passed the 
child or young person shall, during that period, notwith- 
standing anything in the other provisions of this Act, 
be liable to be detained in such place and on such 
conditions as the Secretary of State may direct. 
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(3) A person detained pursuant to the directions 
of the Secretary of State under this section shall, while 
so detained, be deemed to be in legal custody. 

(4) Any person so detained as aforesaid may, at any 
time, be discharged by the Secretary of State on licence. 

Such a licence may be in such form and may contain 
such conditions as the Secretary of State may direct, and 
ma at any time be revoked or varied by the Secretary 
of State. 

Where a licence has been revoked the person to 
whom the licence related shall return to such place as 
the Secretary of State may direct, and if he fails to do so 
may be apprehended without warrant and taken to that 
place. 


54. Where a child or young person is found guilty 
of an offence punishable in the case of an adult with 
penal servitude or imprisonment, or where a child or 

oung person would, if he were an adult, be liable to 
te imprisoned in default of payment of any fine, damages, 
or costs, the court may, if it considers that none of the 
other methods in which the case may legally be dealt with 
is suitable, order that he be committed to custody in a re- 
mand home named in the order for such term as may be 
specified in the order, not exceeding the term for which 
he might, but for this Act, be ordered to be imprisoned 
or committed to prison, nor in any case exceeding 
one month. 


55.—{1) Where a child or young person is 
charged with any offence for the commission of which 
a fine, damages, or costs may be imposed, if the 
court is of opinion that the case would be best met 
by the imposition of a fine, damages, or costs, whether 
with or without any other punishment, the court may 
in any case, and shall if the offender is a child, order 
that the fine, damages, or costs awarded be paid by the 
parent or guardian of the child or young person instead 
of by the child or young person, unless the court is 
satisfied that the parent or guardian cannot be found or 
that he has not conduced to the commission of the 
offence by neglecting to exercise due care of the child or 
young person. 

(2) In the case of a child or young person charged 
with any offence, the court may order his parent or 
guardian to give security for his good behaviour. 
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(3) An order under this section may be made against 
a parent or guardian who, having been required to 
attend, has failed to do so, but, save as aforesaid, no 
such order shall be made without giving the parent or 
guardian an opportunity of being heard. 

(4) Any sums ordered under this section, or on 
forfeiture of any such security as aforesaid, to be 
paid by a parent or guardian may be recovered from 
him by distress or imprisonment in like manner as 
if the order had been made on the conviction of the 
parent or guardian of the offence with which the child 


or young person was charged. 
(5) A parent or guardian may appeal against an 
order under this section 
(a) if made by a court of summary jurisdiction, to 
a court of quarter sessions; and 
(6) if made by a court of assize or a court of quarter 
sessions, to the Court of Criminal Appeal in 
accordance with the Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, 
as if the parent or guardian against whom the 
order was made had been convicted on indict- 
ment, and the order were a sentence passed on 
his conviction. 


56.—(1) Any court by or before which a child or 
young person is found guilty of an offence other than 
homicide, may, if it thinks fit, remit the case to a 
juvenile court acting for the place where the offender 
was committed for trial, or, if he was not committed for 
trial, to a juvenile court acting either for the same place 
as the remitting court or for the place where the 
offender resides; and, where any such case is so remitted, 
the offender shall be brought before a juvenile court 
accordingly, and that court may deal with him in any 
way in which it might have dealt with him if he 
had been tried and found guilty by that court. 


(2) No appeal shall lie against an order of remission 
made under the last foregoing subsection, but nothing 
in this subsection shall affect any right of appeal against 
the verdict or finding on which such an order is founded, 
and a person aggrieved by the order of the juvenile 
court to which the case is remitted may appeal therefrom 
to quarter sessions as if he had been tried by, and had 
pleaded guilty before, the juvenile court. 
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(3) A court. by which an order remitting a case 
to a juvenile court is made under this section may 
give such directions as appear to be necessary with 
respect to the custody of the offender or for his 
release. on bail until he can be brought before the 
juvenile court, and shall cause to be transmitted to the 
clerk of the juvenile court a certificate setting out the 
nature of the offence and stating that the offender has 
been found guilty thereof, and that the case has been 
remitted for the purpose of being dealt with under this 
section. 


57.—(1) Any court by or before which a child or 
young person is found guilty of an offence punishable 
in the case of an adult with imprisonment shall, in 
addition to any other powers exercisable by virtue of 
this or any other Act, have power— 

(a) to order him to be sent to an approved school; 

(6) to commit him to the care of a fit person, 

whether a relative or not, who is willing to 
undertake the care of him. 


(2) Where an order is made under this section com- 

mitting a child or young person to the care of a fit 

rson, & probation order may also be made under the 
bation of Offenders Act, 1907. 


58. The Secretary of State may by order direct 

that— 

(a) a person who is under the age of eighteen years 
and is undergoing detention in a Borstal 
institution ; or 

(6) a child or young person with respect to whom he 
is authorised to give directions under subsection 
(2) of section fifty-three of this Act; or 

(c) a young person who has been ordered to be 
imprisoned and has been pardoned by His 
Majesty on condition of his agreeing to undergo 
training in a school, 

shall be transferred or sent to and detained in an approved 
school specified in the order; and any such order shall 
be an authority for the detention of the person to whom 
it relates until such date as may be specified in the order: 

Provided that the date to be so specified shall be 

not later than that on which he will in the opinion of 
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A. D. 1933. the Secretary of State attain the age of nineteen years 


— nor later 
Part III. 


Dont. 
detention in a Borstal Institution, or was 


sentenced to detention under the said sub- 
section (2), than the date on which his detention 
would have expired; 


(b) in the case of a young person who has been 
sentenced to imprisonment and pardoned as 
aforesaid, than three years from the date as 
from which his sentence began to run. 


Miscella- 59.—(1) The words conviction” and “ sentence 
neous pro- shall cease to be used in relation to children and young 
e to persons dealt with summarily and any reference in any 
proceedings enactment to a person convicted, a conviction or a 
against sentence shall, in the case of a child or young person, 
juvenile be construed as including a reference to a person found 
offenders. guilty of an offence, a finding of guilt or an order made 
upon such a finding, as the case may be: 


Provided that for the purposes of paragraph (b) of 
subsection (1) of section ten of the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act, 1914 (which relates to the power to 
send youthful delinquents to Borstal institutions), a 
finding that a person is guilty of an offence shall not have 
the effect of a conviction if he was dealt with for that 
offence under the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907. 

(2) Where a child or young person is himself 
ordered by a court of summary jurisdiction to pay costs 
in addition to a fine, the amount of the costs so ordered 
to be paid shall in no case exceed the amount of the fine. 


Amendments of 60.—The amendments specified in the second 
ments relating to column of the Third Schedule to this Act shall be made 
ings and courts jn the enactments mentioned in the first column of that 


farauiction. Schedule. 


Children and Young Persons tn need of Care or 
Protection. 
Definition 61.—{1) For the purposes of this Act a child or 
„ young person in need of care or protection means a 
of caro, person who is— 
(a) a child or young person who, having no parent 
or guardian or a parent or guardian unfit to 
42 


(a) in the case of a person who was undergoing 
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exercise care and guardianship or not exercising A.D. 1933. 
proper care and guardianship, is either falling 
into bad associations, or exposed to moral 
danger, or beyond control; or 
(b) a child or young person who— 
(i) being a person in respect of whom any 
of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act has been committed; or 


(ii) being a member of the same house- 
hold as a child or young person in respect of 
whom such an offence has been committed ; or 


(iii) being a member of the same house- 
hold as a person who has been convicted of 
such an offence in respect of a child or young 
person; or 

(iv) being a female member of a household 
whereof a member has committed an offence 
under the Punishment of Incest Act, 1908, 8 Edw. 7. 
in respect of another female member of that ©- 45. 
household; 

requires care or protection; or 

(c) a child in respect of whom an offence has been 
committed under section ten of this Act (which 
relates to the punishment of vagrants preventing 
children from receiving education). 


(2) For the purposes of this section, the fact that a 
child or young person is found destitute, or is found 
wandering without any settled place of abode and without 
visible means of subsistence, or is found begging or 
receiving alms (whether or not there is any pretence of 
singing, playing, performing or offering anything for sale), 
or is found loitering for the purpose of so begging or 
receiving alms, shall (without prejudice to the generality 
of the provisions of paragraph (a) of the last foregoin; 
subsection) be evidence that he is exposed to meal 


danger. 


62.—{1) If a juvenile court is satisfied that any powers of 
person brought before the court under this section by a juvenile 
local authority, constable, or authorised person, is a courts in 
child or young person in need of care or protection, the Tespect of 


court may either— cake 
(a) order him to be sent to an approved school; or sons in need 
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(b) commit him to the care of any fit person, whether 
a relative or not, who is willing to undertake 
the care of him; or 

(c) order his parent or guardian to enter into a 
recognisance to exercise proper care and guar- 
dianship; or 

(d) without making any other order, or in addition 
to making an order under either of the last two 
foregoing paragraphs, make an order placing 
him for a specified period, not exceeding three 
years, under the supervision of a probation 
officer, or of some other person appointed for 
the purpose by the court. 


(2) Any local authority, constable or authorised 
person having reasonable grounds for believing that a 
child or young person is in need of care or protection 
may bring him before a juvenile court; and it shall be 
the duty of a local authority to bring before a juvenile 
court any child or young person residing or found in 
their district who appears to them to be in need of care 
or protection unless they are satisfied that the taking of 
proceedings is undesirable in his interests, or that pro- 
ceedings are about to be taken by some other person. 

(3) The Summary Jurisdiction Acts shall apply in 
relation to recognisances under subsection (1) of this 
section as they apply in relation to recognisances to be 
of good behaviour, and where a recognisance under the 


said subsection (1) is adjudged to be forfeited the court,- 


if it thinks fit, instead of adjudging the person bound 
thereby to pay the sum for which he is bound, may 
adjudge him to pay part only of the said sum or may 
remit payment thereof. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, the expression 
authorised person” means any officer of a society 
which is authorised by general or special order of the 
Secretary of State to institute proceedings under this 
section, and any person who is himself so authorised. 


63.—(1) Any court by or before which a person is 
convicted of having committed in respect of a child or 
young person any of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act or any offence under section ten 
of this Act, may— 

(a) direct that the child or young person be brought 

before a juvenile court with a view to that 
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court making such order under the last fore- A.D. 1933. 
going section as may be proper; or — 
(b) if satisfied that the material before the court is . 
sufficient to enable it properly to exercise i 
jurisdiction, may make any order which the 
juvenile court might make. 
(2) Where any court has, under this section, directed 
that a child or young person be brought before a juvenile 
court it shall be the duty of the local authority in whose 
district he was residing or found to bring him before 
such a court under subsection (1) of the last foregomg 
section. 


Refractory Children and Young Persons. 


64. Where the parent or guardian of a child or Power of 
young person proves to a juvenile court that he is unable parent or 
to control the child or young person, the court, if guardian 


satisfied— peta 
(a) that it is expedient so to deal with the child or young per- 
young person; and son before 


(b) that the parent or guardian understands the ao 
results which will follow from and consents to 


the making of the order, 


may order the child or young person to be sent to an 
approved school, or may order him to be placed for a 
specified period, not exceeding three years, under the 
supervision of a probation officer or of some other person 
appointed for the purpose by the court: 


Provided that an order that the child or young 
person be sent to an approved school shall not be made 
unless the local authority within whose area he is resident 
agree. . 

65. Where a poor law authority satisfy a juvenile Power of 
court that any child or young person maintained in or Poor law 
boarded out from a school or other institution belonging 1 
to the authority is refractory, and that it is expedient child or 
that he should be sent to an approved school, the court young per- 


may order him to be sent to such a school. son before 
i juvenile 
Supplemental. court. 


66.—(1) Where a court makes an order under Supervision 
any of the foregoing provisions of this Part of this Act by proba- 
placing a child or young person under the supervision of tion officers 
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a probation officer or of some other person, that officer or 
person shall, while the order remains in force, visit, advise 


and befriend him and, when necessary, endeavour to find 


him suitable employment and may, if it appears neces- 
sary in his interests so to do, at any time while the order 
remains in force and he is under the age of seventeen years, 
bring him before a juvenile court, and that court may, 
if it thinks that it is desirable in his interests so to do, 
order him to be sent to an approved school or commit 
him to the care of a fit person, whether a relative or 
not, who is willing to undertake the care of him. 


(2) Where the probation officer or other person 
named in an order as aforesaid placing a child or young 
person under supervision has died or is unable for any 
reason to carry out his duties, or where it is made to 
appear that it is for any reason desirable that another 
person should be appointed in the place of that officer 
or person, a juvenile court may appoint another probation 
officer or person to act in his place. 


(3) For the purposes of the provisions of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1925, relating to the salaries, remuneration 
and expenses of probation officers and of persons not 
being probation officers named in probation orders, an 
order as aforesaid placing a child or young person under 
supervision shall be deemed to be a probation order. 


67.—(1) A constable, or any person authorised by 
any court or by any justice of the peace, may take to 
a place of safety any child or young person in res 
of whom any of the offences mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Act has been or is believed to have 
been committed, or who is about to be brought before 
a juvenile court in accordance with any of the last five 
foregoing sections, and a child or young person so taken 
to a place of safety, and any child or young person who 
has taken refuge in a place of safety, may be detained 
there until he can be brought before a juvenile court. 


(2) If a juvenile court before which any child or 
young person is brought is not in a position to decide 
whether any and, if so, what, order ought to be made 
under the last five foregoing sections, it may make 
such interim order as it thinks fit for his detention or 
continued detention in a place of safety, or for his 
committal to the care of a fit person, whether a relative 
or not, who is willing to undertake the care of him. 
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An interim order under this subsection shall not 
remain in force for more than twenty-eight days; but 
if at the expiration of that period the court deems it 
expedient to do so, it may make a further interim order. 


68.—(1) A court before making an approved school Reg 


order with respect to any child or young person shall 
endeavour to ascertain his religious persuasion. 


(2) A court, or the Secretary of State, in determining 
the approved school to which a person is to be sent 
shall, where practicable, select a school for persons of 
the religious persuasion to which he belongs. 


(3) Where an order has been made sending a 
person to an approved school which is not a school for 
persons of the religious persuasion to which he belongs, 
his parent, guardian or nearest adult relative may apply— 

(a) if the order was made by a court of summary 

jurisdiction, to a juvenile court acting for 
the same petty sessional division or place; and 

(b) in any other case, to the Secretary of State, 


to remove or send the person to an approved school for 
par of his religious persuasion, and the court or 

cretary of State shall, on proof of his religious 
persuasion and notwithstanding any declaration with 
respect thereto embodied in the approved school order, 
if any, relating to him, comply with the request of the 
applicant : 

Provided that nothing in this subsection shall em- 
power a court, or impose an obligation upon the Secretary 
of State, to comply with any such request as aforesaid 
unless the applicant has— 

(i) made his application before, or within thirty 

days after, the person’s arrival at the school; and 

(ii) named a school for persons of the religious 

persuasion in question and shown to the satis- 
faction òf the court or Secretary of State that 
the managers thereof have accommodation 
available. 


A.D. 1933. 
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69.—({1) An approved school order may be made to Coming into- 


take effect immediately, or its operation may be postponed 
to a later date specified in the order or to be subsequently 
specified by endorsement thereon in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act: 
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Provided that the operation of the order shall not be 
postponed except pending the completion of arrangements 
for the reception of the child or young person into a 
suitable school, or on account of his ill-health. 


(2) If an approved school order is not made to take 
effect immediately, or if at the time when such an order 
takes effect the child or young person cannot be sent to 
the school, the court which made the order or any other 
court which would have jurisdiction to make an endorse- 
ment thereon under the next following section may 
make an order committing him either to custody in any 
place to which he might be committed on remand, or 
to the custody of a fit person to whose care he might 
be committed under this Act, and, subject as hereinafter 
provided, that order shall have effect until he is sent to 
an approved school in pursuance of the approved school 
order : 


Provided that an order made under this subsection 
shall not remain in force for more than twenty-eight days, 
but if at the expiration of that period any such court as 
aforesaid considers it expedient so to do, the court may 
make a further order under this subsection. 


Any order made under this subsection may be made 
in the absence of the child or young person concerned. 


70.{1) Every approved school order shall contain 
a declaration— 


(a) as to the age; and 
(6) as to the religious persuasion ; 


of the child or young person with respect to whom it is 
made. 

(2) Every approved school order, other than an 
order made on the application of a poor law authority in 
their capacity as such or made by reason of the commis- 
sion of an offence under section ten of this Act (which 
relates to the punishment of vagrants preventing children 
from receiving education), shall name the local authority 
within whose district the child or young person was 
resident, or if that is not known, the local authority or 
one of the local authorities within whose district the 
offence was committed or the circumstances arose (as the 
case may be) rendering him liable to be sent to an 
approved school : 
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Provided that— 


(a) in determining for the purposes of this sub- 
section the place of residence of a child or 
young person, any period during which he 
resided in any place as an inmate of a school 
or other institution, or while boarded out under 
this Act by a local authority to whose care 
he has been committed, or in accordance with 
the conditions of a recognisance, shall be 
disregarded; and 

(b) in the case of a child or young person not 
resident in England, the order shall, instead 
of naming a local authority, state that he 
was resident outside England. 


(3) Every approved school order which is made to 
. take effect immediately shall— 


(a) specify the approved school to which the child 
or young person with respect to whom the order 
is made is first to be sent, being that one of the 
available schools (whether situate within the 
jurisdiction of the court making the order or not) 
which the court, after considering any repre- 
sentations made to it by the local authority 
concerned, considers to be most suitable to the 
case; and 

(b) state whether the local or poor law authority, if 
any, named therein or the probation officer or 
the police authority is to be responsible for 
conveying to his school the child or young 
person with respect to whom the order is made. 


(4) Where an approved school order is not made 
to take effect immediately, then if either the date to 
which ita operation is postponed or the school to which 
the child or young person is to be sent or the authority 
or person who is to be responsible for conveying him, is 
not specified in the order, the date, school, authority, 
0 person, shall be subsequently specified by endorsement 
thereon. 


(5) If for any reason a child or young person with 
respeot to whom an approved school order has been made 
cannot be received into the approved school specified in 
or endorsed upon the order, another school may be 
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specified by an endorsement or further endorsement 
thereon, as the case may be. 


(6) An endorsement under the foregoing provisions of 
this section may be made either— 


(a) by the court which made the approved school 
order; or 


(b) if the order was made by a court of summary 
jurisdiction, by a juvenile court acting for the 
same petty sessional division or place ; or 

(c) if the order was made by a court not being a 
court of summary jurisdiction, by a juvenile 
court acting for the petty sessional division or 
place where the child or young person was 
committed for trial, or if he was not committed 
for trial, by a juvenile court acting for the 
sessional division or place within which he was 
resident ; 

and any such endorsement may be made in the absenoe of 
the child or young person concerned. 


(7) An approved school order made on the applica- 
tion of a poor law authority in their capacity as sych 
shall state that it is so made upon the application of that 
authority, and an approved school order made by reason 
of the commission of an offence under section ten of this 
Act (which relates to the punishment of vagrants pre- 
venting children from receiving education) shall state 
that it is so made. i 


71—(1) Where a court orders a child to be sent to 
an approved school, the order shall be an authority for 
his detention in an approved school until the expiration 
of a period of three years from the date of the order and, 
if at the expiration of that period he is under the 
age of fifteen years, for his further detention until he 
attains that age. 


(2) Where a court orders a young on to be gent 
to an approved school, the order shall be an authority 
for his detention in an approved school— 

(a) if at the date of the order he has not attained the 

age of sixteen years, until the expiration of a 
period of three years from the date of the 
order; and 
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(b) if at the date of the order he has attained the 
age of sixteen years, until he attains the age 
of nineteen years. i 


72.—(1) The court which makes, or makes any 
endorsement upon, an approved school order shall cause 
it to be delivered to the authority or person responsible 
for conveying the child or young person to his school, 
and the person who conveys him to the school shall 
deliver the order to the headmaster or person for the 
time being in charge of the school. 


(2) The court by which an approved school order is 
made shall cause a record in the prescribed form, embody- 
ing all such information in the possession of the court 
with respect to the child or young person as is in the 
opinion of the court material to be known by the 
managers of the school, to be prepared and transmitted 
to the headmaster or person for the time being in charge 
of the school. 


(3) The local or poor law authority, probation officer 
or police authority, stated by any rie las school order 
to be responsible for conveying a child or young person 
to his school, shall be responsible for conveying him there 
at the expense of the local or poor law authority, the 
probation committee, or police authority, as the case 
may be. 


(4) Where a child or young person has been ordered 
to be sent to an approved school, any person who harbours 
or conceals him after the time has come for him to go to 
his school shall on summary conviction be liable to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding two months, or 
to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds, or to both such 
imprisonment and fine. 


(5) Where a person authorised to take a child or 
young person to an approved school is, when the time has 
come for him to go to his school, unable to find him or 
unable to obtain possession of him, a court of summary 
jurisdiction may, if satisfied by information on oath that 
some person named in the information can produce the 
child or young person, issue a summons requiring the 
person so named to attend at the court on such day as 
may be specified in the summons and produce the child or 
young person and, if he fails to do so without reasonable 
excuse, he shall, in addition to any other liability to which 
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he may be subject under the provisions of this Act, be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding five 
pounds. 


73. If the managers of an approved school are 
satisfied that a person whose period of detention therein 
is, under the foregoing provisions of this Act, about to 
expire needs further care or training and cannot without 
it be placed in suitable employment they may, if the 
Secretary of State consents, detain him for a further 
period not exceeding six months, so, however, that he 
is not detained beyond the date on which he will attain 
the age of nineteen years : 


Provided that the powers conferred by this sec- 
tion shall not extend to a person who, having been a 
person undergoing detention in a Borstal Institution or 
sentenced to detention under subsection (2) of section 
fifty-three of this Act, is detained in an approved school 
by order of the Secretary of State. 


74.—(1) A person sent to an approved school shall 
after the expiration of the period of his detention be 
under the supervision of the managers of his school— 

(a) if at the expiration of that period he has not 
attained the age of fifteen years, until he attains 
the age of eighteen years; 

(b) if he has at the expiration of that period attained 
the age of fifteen years, for a period of three 
years or until he attains the age of twenty-one 
years, whichever may be the shorter period. 


(2) The managers may, and, if the Secretary of 
State so directs, shall, by notice in writing recall to the 
school any person under their supervision who is at the 
date of the recall under the age of nineteen years : 

Provided that a person shall not be so recalled, 
unless in the opinion of the managers, or, as the case may 
be, of the Secretary of State, it is necessary in his interests 
to recall him. 

(3) A person who has been so recalled shall be released 
as soon as the managers think that he can properly be 
released, and in no case shall he be detained— 

(a) after the expiration of a period of three months, 

or of such longer period not exceeding six 
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months as the Secretary of State may, after 
considering the circumstances of his case, direct ; 
or 


(b) after attaining the age of nineteen years. 


(4) The managers shall forthwith notify the Secretary 
of State of the recall of any person and shall state the 
reasons for his recall, and when the managers release 
any person so recalled they shall forthwith notify the 
Secretary of State that they have done so. 


(5) For the purposes of this Act a person who is out 
under supervision from an approved school shall be 
deemed to be under the care of the managers of the 
school. 


75.—(1) Before making an order under this 
Act committing a child or young person to the care 
of a fit person, the court shall endeavour to ascertain 
the religious persuasion of the child or yo person, and 
in selecting the person to whose care the child or young 
person is to be committed the court shall if possible select 
a person who is of the same religious persuasion as the 
child or young person or who gives an undertaking that 
he will be brought up in accordance with that religious 
persuasion. 


(2) Every order committing a child or young person 
to the care of a fit person shall contain a declaration— 

(a) as to the age; and 

(b) as to the religious persuasion ; 


of the child or young person with respect to whom it is 
©. 


(3) Every order committing a child or young 
person to the care of a fit person shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, remain in force until he attains 
the age of eighteen years. 

(4) The person to whose care a child or young 
person is committed by any such order as aforesaid shall, 
while the order is in force, have the same rights and 
powers and be subject to the same liabilities in respect 
of his maintenance as if he were his parent, and the 
person so committed shall continue in his care notwith- 
standing any claim by a parent or any other person. 
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76.—(1) The local authority shall for the repos of 
the provisions of this Act relating to the making of orders 
committing children and young persons to the care of 
fit persons be deemed to be a fit person and accordingly 
orders may be made committing children and young 
persons to their care and they may undertake the care 
of children and young persons so committed. 


(2) An order may be made under this Act com- 
mitting to the caro of 15 Minister of Pensions, or of a 

rson appoin y him, any child or person 
or the care of whom it is the duty of ‘the ‘Minister 
under section nine of the War Pensions (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1918, to make provision, and accordingly 
in subsection (4) of that section the reference to an 
order made under section twenty-one or subsection (7) 
of section fifty-eight of the Children Act, 1908, shall 
be construed as including a reference to an order made 
under this Act. 


Parr IV. 


REMAND HOMES, APPROVED SCHOOLS, AND. PERSONS 
TO WHOSE CARH CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
MAY BE OOMMITTED. 


Remand Homes. 


77.—{1) It shall be the duty of the council of 
county and county borough to provide for their area 
remand homes, which may be situate either within or 
without the area, and for that purpose they may arrange 
with the occupiers of any premises for the use thereof, or 
may themselves establish, or join with the council of 
5 county or county borough in establishing, such 

omes. 


(2) The authority or persons responsible for the 
management of any institution other than a prison may, 
subject in the case of an institution supported wh 
or partly out of public funds to the consent of the 


Government department concerned, with the 
council of a county or county borough for the use of 
the institution, or any part Í, as a remand home 


upon such terms as may be agreed. 
(3) A child or young person who may lawfully be 
remanded in oe to any place situated within a 
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county or county borough may be so remanded to any 
remand home, wherever situate, which is provided under 
this section for that county or county borough. 


A.D. 1933. 
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(4) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 


requiring a council to provide additional remand homes 
for their area so long as any places of detention provided 
under the Children Act, 1908, and available for use by 
the council as remand homes remain suitable for that 
purpose and sufficient for the needs of the area. 


78.— (I) The order or judgment in pursuance of 
which a child or young person is committed to custody 
in a remand home shall be delivered with the child or 
young person to the person in charge of the home and 
shall be a sufficient authority for his detention in the 
home in accordance with the tenour thereof. 


(2) A child or young person while so detained and 
while being conveyed to and from the remand home 
shall be deemed to be in legal custody. 


(3) The Secretary of State shall cause remand homes 
to be inspected, and may make rules as to the places to 
be used as remand homes, and as to their inspection, 
and as to the classification, treatment, employment and 
control of children and young persons detained in custody 
in a remand home, and for the children and young 
persons while so detained being visited from time to 
time by persons appointed in accordance with those rules. 


(4) A child or young person who escapes from a 
remand home may be apprehended without warrant, 
and brought back thereto, and any person who know- 
ingly assists or induces a child or young person so to 
escape or knowingly harbours or conceals a child or 
young person who has so escaped, or prevents him from 
returning, shall on summary conviction be liable to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds or to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two months or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


Approved Schools. 


79.—({1) The managers of any school intended for 
the education and training of persons to be sent there in 
pursuance of this Act may apply to the Secretary of 
State to approve the school for that purpose, and the 
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Secretary of State may, after making such inquiries as 
he thinks fit, approve the school for that purpose and 
issue a certificate of approval to the managers. 


(2) If at any time the Secretary of State is dis- 
satisfied with the condition or management of an approved 
school, or considers its continuance as an approved 
school unnecessary, he may by notice served on the 
managers withdraw the certificate of approval of the 
school as from a date specified in the notice, not being 
less than six months after the date of the notice, and 
upon the date so specified (unless the notice is previously 
withdrawn) the withdrawal of the certificate shall take 
effect and the school shall cease to be an approved school : 


Provided that the Secretary of State, instead of 
withdrawing the certificate of approval, may by a notice 
served on the managers of the school prohibit the admis- 
sion of persons to the school for such time as may be 
specified in the notice, or until the notice is revoked. 


(3) The managers of an approved school may, on 
giving six months’ notice in writing to the Secretary of 
State of their intention so to do, surrender the certificate 
of approval of the school, and at the expiration of six 
months from the date of the notice (unless the notice 
is previously withdrawn), the surrender of the certificate 
shall take effect, and the school shall cease to be an 
approved school. 


(4) No person shall in pursuance of this Act be 
received into the care of the managers of an approved 
school after the date of the receipt by the managers of 
the school of a notice of withdrawal of the certificate 
of approval of the school or after the date of a notice of 
intention to surrender the certificate; but the obligations 
of the managers with respect to persons under their care 
at the respective dates aforesaid shall continue until the 
withdrawal or surrender takes effect. 

(5) The Secretary of State shall cause any grant of a 
certificate of approval of an approved school, and any 
notice of the withdrawal of, or intention to surrender, 
such a certificate, to be advertised within one month 
from the date thereof in the London Gazette. 


80.—(1) A local authority may, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, undertake, or combine with 
any other local authority in undertaking, or contribute 
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such sums of money upon such conditions as they may 
think fit towards, the purchase, establishment, building, 
alteration, enlargement, rebuilding or management of an 
approved school : 

Provided that, before giving his approval, the 
Secretary of State shall satisfy himself that the proposed 
expenditure is reasonable and, where it is proposed to 
purchase, build or establish a new school, that there is a 
deficiency of approved school accommodation which 
cannot properly be remedied in any other way. 

(2) In the event of a deficiency of approved school 
accommodation, it shall be the duty of every local 
authority concerned to take, either alone or in combina- 
tion with other local authorities, appropriate steps under 
this section to remedy the deficiency. 


81.—(1) The Secretary of State may classify 
approved schools according to the age of the persons 
for whom they are intended, the religious persuasion of 
such persons, the character of the education and training 
given therein, their geographical position, and otherwise 
as he thinks best calculated to secure that a person 
sent to an approved school is sent to a school appropriate 
to his case, or as may be necessary for the purposes of 
this Act. 

(2) The managers of an approved school shall be 
bound to accept any person who in pursuance of this Act 
is sent or transferred to their school or otherwise to their 
care, unless— 

(a) the school is a school for persons of a particular 
religious persuasion not being that of the person 
whom it is proposed to send or transfer; or 

(b) the school is a school provided by a local autho- 
rity which is not, or by a combination of local 
authorities no one of which is, liable to make 
contributions in respect of the person whom it 
is proposed to send or transfer; or 

(c) the managers of the school satisfy the Secretary 
of State that there are already as many persons 
detained in that school, or, as the case may be, 
otherwise under their care, as is desirable. 

(3) The provisions set out in the Fourth Schedule to 
this Act shall have effect in relation to the administra- 
tion of approved schools and the treatment of persons 
sent thereto. 
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A.D. 1983. 82.—(1) Any person who has been ordered to be 
= sent to an approved school and who— 


P IV. 

1 (a) escapes from the school in which he is detained, 
Escapes or from any hospital, home or institution in 
3 3 which he is receiving medical attention; or 
N (6) being absent from his school on temporary leave 
&c. of absence or on licence, runs away from the 


person in whose charge he is, or fails to return 
to the school upon the expiration of his leave, 
or upon the revocation of his licence; or 


(c) being absent from his school under supervision, 
fails to return to the school upon being recalled, 


may be apprehended without warrant, and may (any 
other Act to the contrary notwithstanding) be brought 
before a court of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction 
where he is found, or where his school is situate; and 
that court may (notwithstanding any limitations con- 
tained in this Act upon the period during which he may 
be detained in an approved school) order him— 

(i) if he is under the age of sixteen yéars, to be 
brought back and to have the period of his 
detention in the school increased by such period 
not exceeding six months as the court may 
direct; or 

(ii) if he has attained the age of sixteen years, to be 
brought back and to have the period of his 
detention so increased, or to be sent to a Borstal 
institution for two years. l 


(2) Where a person is under the last foregoing 
subsection brought back to his school, the period of his 
detention shall (notwithstanding any limitations contained 
in this Act upon the period during which he may be 
detained in an approved school) be increased, over and 
above any increase ordered by a court, by a period equal 
to the period during which he was unlawfully at large. 


(3) The expenses of bringing a person back to a 
school shall be borne by the managers of the school. 
(4) If any person knowingly— 


(a) assists or induces a person to commit any such 
offence as is mentioned in subsection (1) of 
this section; or 
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(6) harbours or conceals a person who has com- 
mitted such an offence, or prevents him from 
returning, 


he shall, on summary conviction, be liable to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding two months, or to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds, or to both such 
imprisonment and fine. 


(5) If a court of summary jurisdiction is satisfied by 
information on oath that such an offence as aforesaid 
has been committed and that there is reasonable ground 
for believing that some person named in the information 
could produce the offender, the court may issue a summons 
requiring that person to attend at the court on such 
day as may be specified in the summons, and to produce 
the offender, and, if he fails to do so without reasonable 
_ excuse, he shall, in addition to any other liability to 
which he may be subject under the provisions of this 
Act, be liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding five pounds. 


83.—(1) Any person detained in a school under the 
law in force in Scotland or Northern Ireland may, with 
the consent of the Secretary of State, be transferred by 


order of the competent authority in Scotland or Northern perso 


Ireland to an approved school in England designated 
for the purpose by the Secretary of State, and after 
delivery to the managers of that school may be dealt 
with and shall be subject to the provisions of this Act 
as if the order sending him to the school in Scotland or 
Northern Ireland were an approved school order made 
upon the same date by a juvenile court. 


(2) The Secretary of State may at any time by order 
direct that a person who under the last preceding sub- 
section has been transferred to an approved school in 
England from a school in Scotland or Northern Treland, 
shall be retransferred to the last-mentioned school, or 
to such other school as may be specified by the com- 
petent authority in Scotland or Northern Ireland, and 
thereupon the managers of that school shall receive him 
accordingly. 


(3) If under any law of the Isle of Man or of any 
of the Channel Islands a court is empowered to order 
children or young persons under seventeen years of age 
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to be sent to approved schools in England and if 
by that law provision satisfactory to the Secretary of 
State is made— 


(a) for the expenses of the conveyance of the 
children or young persons, and of their reconvey- 
ance when discharged, or released on licence ; 


(b) for contributions towards the expenses of the 
managers of the school; and 


(c) for the contribution (if any) to be made by the 
parent or person legally liable to maintain a 
child or young person so sent, and the mode in 
which such contribution is to be raised, 


a child or young person with respect to whom such an 
order is made by a court under the said law may be 
received into such approved school as the Secretary of 
State may direct, and after delivery to the managers of 
that school may be dealt with, and shall be subject to 
the provisions of this Act, as if the order sending him to 
the school were an approved school order made upon the 
same date by a juvenile court. 


(4) A person so ordered by the competent autho- 
rity in Scotland or Northern Ireland or by a court in 
the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands to be retrans- 
ferred or sent to an approved school in England, or 
so ordered by the Secretary of State to be retransferred 
to a school in Scotland or Northern Ireland, may be 
conveyed in the custody of any constable or other 
person acting under a warrant issued by the competent 
authority in Scotland or Northern Ireland, or by a court 
in the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands, or by the 
Secretary of State, as the case may be, to the school to 
which he is ordered to be transferred, sent or retrans- 
ferred, and he shall during his conveyance to that school 
be deemed to be in legal custody. 


(5) In this section the expression competent 
authority means, in relation to Scotland, the Scottish 
Education Department, and, in relation to Northern 
Ireland, the Minister of Home Affairs for Northern 
Ireland, or such authority or person as may be desig- 
nated by the Parliament of Northern Ireland to exercise 
the powers conferred by this section on the competent 
authority in Northern Ireland. 
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Fit Persons. 


84.—(1) The provisions of this section shall apply 
in relation to orders under this Act committing a child 
or young person to the care of a fit person, and in this 
section the expressions “child” and “young person” 
mean a person with respect to whom such an order is in 
force, irrespective of whether at the date of the making 
of the order, or at any subsequent date while the order is 
in force, he was, or is, a child or young person. 


(2) The Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, 
make rules as to the manner in which children and 
young persons so committed are to be dealt with and 
as to the duties of the persons to whose care they are 
committed and may cause any children or young persons 
committed to the care of a local authority to be visited 
from time to time. 


(3) A local authority may board out children and 
young persons committed to their care for such periods 
and on such terms as to payment and otherwise as they 
think fit : 

Provided that 


(a) the power of a local authority under this 
subsection shall be exercised in accordance 
with any rules made under the last foregoing 
subsection as to the persons with whom and 
the conditions under which children and young 
persons committed to the care of local autho- 
rities may be so boarded out; 

(b) in selecting the person with whom any child or 
young person is to be boarded out, the local 
authority shall, if possible, select a person 
who is of the same religious persuasion as the 
child or young person, or who gives an under- 

ing that he will be brought up in accord- 
ance with that religious persuasion. 

(4) The Secretary of State may at any time in his 
discretion discharge a child or young person from the 
care of the person to whose care he has been com- 
mitted, and any such discharge may be granted either 
absolutely or subject to conditions. 


(5) The Secretary of State in any case where it 
appears to him to be for the benefit of a child or young 
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person may empower the person to whose care he 
has been committed to arrange for his emigration, 
but except with the authority of the Secretary of 
State no person to whose care a child or young 
person has been committed shall arrange for hi 
emigration : 

Provided that the Secretary of State shall not 
empower such a person to arrange for the emigration of a 
child or young person, unless he is satisfied that the 
child or young person consents and also that his parents 
have been consulted or that it is not practicable to 
consult them. 


(6) An order committing a child or young person 
to the care of a fit person may, on the application of 
any person, be varied or revoked— 


(a) if the order was made by a court of 
jurisdiction, by a juvenile court acting for the 
same petty sessional division or place; 

(b) in any case, by a juvenile court acting for the 
petty sessional division or place within which 
the child or young person is residing. 


(7) If on an application made by the parent or 
guardian or any near relative of a child or young person 
committed by any such order as aforesaid any court 
having power to vary or revoke the order is satisfied 
that he is not being brought up in accordance with 
his religious persuasion, the court shall, unless a satis- 
factory undertaking is offered by the person to whose 
care he has been committed, either revoke the order or vary 
it in such manner as the court thinks best calculated to 
secure that he is thenceforth brought up in accordance 
with that persuasion. 


(8) Where the local authority are of opinion that 
any child or young person who has been committed to 
their care and who is under seventeen years of age 
should be sent to an approved school, they may apply 
to a juvenile court, and that court may, if it thinks 
that it is desirable in his interests to do so, order him 
to be sent to such a school. 


85.—(1) A child or young person who runs away from 


from care of à person to whose care he has been committed under 


fit persons. 


this Act may be apprehended without warrant and 
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brought back to that person, if he is willing to receive 
him, and if he is not willing to receive him, may be 
brought . 

(a) if the order committing him to the care of 
that person was made by a petty sessional 
court, before a juvenile court acting for the 
same petty sessional division or place as that 
court; or 

(b) in any other case, before a juvenile court having 
jurisdiction in the place where he was residing 
immediately before he ran away, 

and that court may make any order with respect to him 
which the court might have made if he had been 
brought before it as being a child or young person who, 
having no parent or guardian, was beyond control. 

(2) A child or young person who runs away from 

` any person with whom he has been boarded out by a 
local authority under this Act may be apprehended 
without warrant and brought back to that person, or to 
such other person as the local authority direct. 

(3) Any person who knowingly— 

(a) assists or induces a child or young person to 
run away from a person to whose care he has 
been committed or with whom he has been 
boarded out by a local authority, under this 
Act; or 

(b) harbours or conceals a child or young person 
who has so run away, ọr prevents him from 
returning, 

shall on summary conviction be liable to a fine not 
exceeding twenty pounds or to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two months, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


Provisions as to Contributions towards Expenses. 


86.—(1) Where an order has been made by a court 
committing a child or young person to the care of a 
fit person, or sending him to an approved school, it shall 
be the duty of the following persons to make contri- 
butions in respect of him, that is to say :— 

(a) his father or stepfather ; 

(b) his mother or stepmother; 
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(c) any person who, at the date when any such 
order as aforesaid is made, is cohabiting with 
the mother of the child or young person, whether 
he is his putative father or not. 


(2) Where the child or young person has been com- 
mitted to the care of a fit person not being a local 
authority, contributions under this section shall be 
payable to that person to be applied by him in or towards 
the maintenance, or otherwise for the benefit, of the 
child or young person. 

(3) Where the child or young person has been com- 
mitted to the care of a ional anthony, or ordered to be 
sent to an approved school, the contributions shall be 
payable to the council of the county or county borough 
within which the person liable to make the contributions 
is for the time being residing, and shall be paid over by 
the council to the Secretary of State at such times and 
in such manner, but subject to such deductions in respect 
of the services rendered by the council, as may be 
prescribed. 


(4) Any sums received by the Secretary of State 
under the last foregoing subsection shall be applied in 
such manner as the Treagary may direct as appropriations 
in aid of moneys provided by Parliament for the purposes 
of this Act. 


8'7.{1) Where an order has been made by a court 
committing a child or young person to the care of a fit 
person or sending him to an approved school, the court 
which makes it may at the same time, and any court of 
summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the place 
where the person to be charged is for the time being 
residing may Aa Cae at any time, make an order 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as a “contribution 
order) on any person who is under the last foregoing 
section liable to make contributions in respect of the 
child or young person, requiring him to contribute such 
weekly sum as the court having regard to his means 
thinks fit : . 

Provided that the total amount to be contributed for 
any week in respect of any one child or young person 
under contribution orders shall not (together with any sum 
payable in respect of that child or young person under an 
affiliation order with respect to which an order under the 
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next following section is in force) exceed such sum as A.D. 1933. 
may be prescribed, and for this purpose different sums may Bea 

be prescribed in relation to different circumstances and, in "- 
the case of children sent to approved schools, in relation : 
to different schools or classes of school. 


(2) A contribution order may, if the child or young 
person is committed to the care of a fit person not being 
a local authority, be made on the application of that 
person and may, if the child or young person is committed 
to the care of a local authority, or ordered to be sent to an 
approved school, be made on the application— 


(a) in the case of an order applied for at the time 
when the child or young person is so dealt with, 
of the local authority to whose care he has been 
committed, or who are named in the approved 
school order, as the case may be; 


(b) in the case of an order applied for subsequently, 
of the council of the county or county borough 
entitled to receive contributions. 


(3) A contribution order shall remain in force, in the 
case of a child or young person committed to the care of 
a fit person, so long as the order for his committal is in 
force, and in the case of a child or young person ordered 
to be sent to an approved school, until he ceases to be 
under the care of the managers of such a school : 

Provided that no contributions shall be payable under 
a contribution order in respect of any period during which 
a person ordered to be sent to an approved school is 
out on licence or under supervision from such a school. 


(4) Subject to the provisions of this subsection— 


(a) a contribution order shall be enforceable as an 
affiliation order and the enactments relating 
to the enforcement of affiliation orders shall 
apply accordingly, subject to any necessary 
modifications; and 

(b) section thirty of the Criminal Justice Adminis- 
tration Act, 1914 (which contains provisions as 
to orders for the periodical payment of money 
made by courts of summary jurisdiction) shall 
apply to every contribution order whether the 
court which made it was, or was not, a court of 
summary jurisdiction ; 
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but any powers conferred by any of the enactments 
aforesaid on any justices or courts of summary jurisdiction 
shall be exercisable, and exercisable only, by justices and 
courts of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the 
place where the person liable is for the time being residing. 

(5) A person on whom a contribution order is made 
shall, if he changes his address, forthwith give notice 
thereof to the person who was, immediately before the 
change, entitled to receive the contributions and, if he 
fails so to do, he shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding two pounds. 


88.—(1) Where a child or young person who is 
ordered by a court to be committed to the care of a 
fit person, or to be sent to an approved school, is 
illegitimate, and an affiliation order for his maintenance 
is in force, that court may at the same time, and any 
court of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in 
the place where the putative father is for the time being 
residing may subsequently at any time, order the pay- 
ments under the affiliation order to be paid to the person 
who is from time to time entitled under section eighty-six 
of this Act to receive contributions in respect of the child 
or young person. 


Applications for orders under this subsection may be 
made by the persons by whom, and in the circumstances 
in which, applications for contribution orders may be 
made. 


(2) Where an order made under this section with 
respect to an affiliation order is in force— 


(a) any powers conferred on any justices or courts 
of summary jurisdiction by the enactments 
relating to the enforcement of affiliation orders 
or by section thirty of the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act, 1914, shall as respects the 
affiliation order in question be exercisable, and 
exercisable only, by justices and courts of 
summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the 
259 where the person liable is for the time 

eing residing; 

(b) any sums received under the affiliation order 
shall be applied in like manner as if they were 
contributions received under a contribution 
order ; 
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(c) if the putative father changes his address, he 
shall forthwith give notice thereof to the 
person who was immediately before the change 
entitled to receive payments under the order 
and, if he fails so to do, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
two pounds; 

(d) section one of the Affiliation Orders Act, 1914 
(which relates to the duties of collecting officers), 
shall not apply in relation to the affiliation 
order, but nothing in this paragraph shall affect 
any powers of any court under section thirty of 
the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, 
to order payments to be made through an 
officer of the court or any other specified person 
or officer. 


(3) The making of an order under this section with 
respect to an affiliation order shall not, where the putative 
father was, at the date of the order committing the 
child or young person to the care of a fit person or 
ordering him to be sent to an approved school, cohabiting 
with the mother of the child or young person, be taken 
to relieve him from his obligation under the last two 


foregoing sections to make contributions in of the 
child or young person, except to the extent of any. sums 
actually paid under the iation order to the person 


entitled to receive contributions. 


(4) The making of an order under this section with 
respect to an affiliation order shall not extend the duration 
of that order, and that order shall not in any case remain in 
force (except for the purpose of the recovery of arrears)— 

(a) in the case of a child or young person committed 

to the care of a fit person, after the order for his 
committal has ceased to be in force ; 

(b) in the case of a child or young person ordered to 

be sent to an approved school, after he has 
released from his school, either absolutely, or o 
licence or under supervision : 


Provided that, where an affiliation order would, but 
for the provisions of this subsection have continued in 
force, the mother, or any person entitled to make an 
application for an order under section three of the 
Affiliation Orders Act, 1914, may apply to a court of 
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summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the place 
where she or he is for the time being residing, for an 
order that the affiliation order may be revived, and that 
payments thereunder may until the expiration thereof 
be made to the applicant at such rate (not exceeding the 
maximum rate allowed by the law in the case of affiliation 
orders) as may be proper, and the court may make such 
an order accordingly, and where such an order is so made, 
any power to vary, revoke or again revive the affiliation 
order or any part thereof, being a power which would but 
for the provisions of this subsection be vested in the 
court which originally made the affiliation order, shall 
be exercisable, and exercisable only, by the court which 
made the order under this subsection. 


89.—(1) The Secretary of State may in his discretion 
remit the whole or any part of any payment ordered 
under either of the two last foregoing sections to be 
made to a person entitled to receive contributions 
thereunder. 


(2) Where, by virtue of an order made under either 
of the two last foregoing sections, any sum is payable 
to the council of a county or county borough, the council 
of the county or county borough in which the person 
liable under the order is for the time being residing shall 
be entitled to receive and give a discharge for, and, if 
necessary, enforce payment of, any arrears accrued due 
under the order, notwithstanding that those arrears 


may have accrued. at a time when he was not resident. 


in that county or county borough. 


(3) In any proceedings under either of the two last 
foregoing sections a certificate purporting to be signet 
by the clerk to a council for the time being entitled 
to receive contributions, or by some other officer of the 
council duly authorised in that. behalf, and stating 
that any sum due to the council under an order is overdue 
and unpaid shall be evidence of the facts stated therein. 

(4) Nothing in this or in the three last foregoi 
sections shall apply in relation to an approved school 
order made on the application of a poor law authority 
in their capacity as such, but the sending of a child or 
young person to an approved school under such an order 
shall not affect any maintenance order made under 


Geo. 5.0.16. section nineteen of the Poor Law Act, 1930, or any 
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power of the poor law authority to obtain such an A.D. 1933. 
order, and for the purposes of the enactments relating = 
to affiliation orders, he shall, while under the care of the Pur 1y, i 
managers of an approved school, be deemed to be still i 
in receipt of relief. 


90.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, the Contribu- 
local authority named in an approved school order as 38 ae 
being the authority within whose district the person to iti 1 Pz 
whom the order relates was resident, or within whose respect of 
district the offence was committed, or the circumstances persons sent 
arose rendering him liable to be sent to an approved toapproved 
school, shall make in respect of him, throughout the schools. 
time during which he is under the care of the managers 
of an approved school, such contributions to the expenses 
of the managers of his school as may be prescribed and 

_ for this purpose different contributions may be prescribed 
in relation to different circumstances and in relation to 
different schools or classes of school. 


(2) A court by which an approved school order is 
made shall cause a copy thereof to be served forthwith 
on the local authority named in the order, and if that 
authority desire to contend that the person to whom 
the order relates was resident in the district of some 
other local authority or was resident outside England 
they may, by notice in writing given at any time within 
three months after the service upon them of the order, 
appeal— 

(a) if the order was made by a petty sessional court, 
to a court of summary jurisdiction acting for 
the same petty sessional division or place; and 

(b) if the order was made by a court which was not 
a petty sessional court, to a court of summary 
jurisdiction having jurisdiction in the place 
where that court sat, or in the place from 
which the person to whom the order relates was 
committed for trial, 


and if, upon the hearing of the appeal, the court is 
satisfied that the person to whom the order relates was 
resident in the district of that other local authority, 
or was resident outside England, the court may by order 
vary the approved school order by substituting therein 
the name of that other authority or, as the case may 
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be, a statement that the said person was resident 
outside England. 


Notice of any appeal under this subsection shall be 
given to the other local authority concerned, if any, and 
to the clerk of the court, and the clerk of the court shall 
give to the parties to the appeal fourteen days’ notice of 
the date fixed by the court for the hearing thereof. 


(3) Any person aggrieved by an order made under 
the last foregoing subsection, or by a refusal to make 
such an order, may appeal to quarter sessions, and, in 
Telation to an appeal from such a refusal, the refusal 
shall be deemed to be an order. 


(4) An order made under this section by a court of 
summary jurisdiction or by a court of quarter sessions 
shall have effect retrospectively as from the making of 
the approved school order, and all necessary payments 
by way of adjustment shall be made accordingly. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall not 
apply in relation to an approved school order which— 

(a) is made on the application of a poor law autho- 

rity in their capacity as such; or 

(b) is made by reason of the commission of an 

offence under section ten of this Act (which 
relates to the punishment of vagrants preventing 
children from receiving education); or 

(c) relates to a child or young person stated in the 

order to have been resident outside England, 


but in the first mentioned case the poor law authority 


‘on whose application the order is made shall, throughout 


the periods during which the child or young person 
belongs to either of the following classes of persons, 
that is to say— 


(i) persons under the care of the managers of an 
approved school, not being persons out on 
licence or under supervision ; 

(ii) persons out on licence or under supervision 
from an approved school, 


make such contributions in respect of him to the expenses 

of the managers of his school as the e A State 

may determine to be reasonable, regard being had 

to the average expenses of the managers (including 
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establishment and administrative expenses) fairly attri- 

butable to persons belonging to the class in question. 


(6) In determining for the purposes of this section 
the place of residence of a child or young person, any 
period during which he resided in any place as an inmate 
of a school or other institution, or while boarded out under 
this Act by a local authority to whose care he has been 
committed, or in accordance with the conditions of a 
recognisance, shall be disregarded. 


91.—(1) Where a child or young person is by an 
order of any court made under this Act removed from the 
care of any person, and that person is entitled under 
any trust to receive any sum of money in respect of the 
maintenance of the child or young person, the court 
may order the whole or any part of the sums so payable 
under the trust to be paid to any person to whose care 
the child or young person is committed, to be applied 
by that person for the benefit of the child or young 
person in such manner as, having regard to the terms of 
the trust, the court may direct. 


(2) An appeal shall lie from an order of a court of 
summary jurisdiction under this section to quarter 
sessions. 


Parr V. 


Homzs SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


92. In this Part of this Act the expression 
“voluntary home means any home or other institution 
for the boarding, care, and maintenance of poor children 
or young persons, bemg a home or other institution 
supported wholly or partly by voluntary contributions, 
but does not include any institution, house, or home 
certified or approved by the Board of Control under the 
Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1927, unless children or 
young persons who are not mental defectives within the 
meaning of those Acts are received therein. 


93.—(1) It shall be the duty of the person in charge 
of any voluntary home to send the prescribed particulars 
with respect to the home to the Secretary of State within 
three months after the commencement of this Act, or in 
the case of a home established after the commencement 
of this Act within three months from the establishment 
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of the home and to send such particulars in every sub- 
sequent year before such date as may be prescribed. 


(2) If default is made in sending the prescribed, 


particulars with respect to any voluntary home in 
accordance with the requirements of this section, the 
person in charge of the home shall, on summary con- 
viction, be liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds and 
to a further fine not exceeding twenty shillings in respect 
of each day during which the default continues after 
conviction. 


94.—(1) The Secretary of State may cause any 
voluntary home to be inspected from time to time, 
unless the home is one: which is, as a whole, otherwise 
subject to inspection by, or under the authority of, a 
Government department. 


(2) The Secretary of State may, with the consent of 
the council of any county, county borough, or county 
district, appoint officers of that council to conduct 
inspections under this section on his behalf. 


(3) Any person appointed by the Secretary of 
State to inspect any voluntary home shall have power to 
enter the home and to make such examinations into 
the state and management thereof and the condition and 
treatment of the children and young persons therein as 
he thinks requisite, and any person who obstructs him 
in the execution of his duties shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and a 
refusal to allow a person so appointed to enter the home 
shall, for the purposes of section forty of this Act (which 
relates to search warrants) be deemed to be a reasonable 
cause to suspect that a child or young person in the home 
is being neglected in a manner likely to cause him 
unnecessary suffering or injury to health. 


95.—(I) If the Secretary of State is satisfied that the 
management of any voluntary home, or the accommoda- 
tion provided for, or the treatment of, the children and 
young persons therein, is such as to endanger their 
welfare, he may serve upon the persons responsible for 
the management of the home such general or special 
directions with respect to the matters aforesaid, or any 
of them, as he thinks expedient for the welfare of the 
children and young persons in the home. 
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A direction under this subsection— 


(a) may be served on the persons responsible for 
the management of a home by being delivered 
personally to any one of them, or by being 
sent, by post or otherwise, in a letter 
addressed to them or any of them at the 
home; 


(b) may be varied by a subsequent direction, or 
withdrawn by the Secretary of State. 


(2) Where any such direction is not complied with, 
a court of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction in 
the place where the home is situate may, on the 
complaint of any person appointed for the purpose by 
the Secretary of State, cause a summons to be served 
upon the person in charge of the home and upon such 
other persons as the court may direct, and upon the 
hearing of the summons may, if the court thinks fit, make 
an order for the removal of all children and young persons 
from the home: 


Provided that— 


(a) such an order shall not be made unless the court 
is satisfied that the welfare of some of the 
children or young persons is endangered ; 


(b) the court may, if it thinks fit, order that 


the direction shall be deemed to be modified 


to such extent as may be specified in the order 
and the direction shall have effect accordingly. 


(3) An order for the removal of all children and 
young persons from a voluntary home shall operate as 
an authority to any person named in the order, and to 
any constable, to enter the home and to remove the 
children and young persons therein to a place of safety; 
and where any persons are so removed, it shall be the 
duty of the local authority to maintain them in a place of 
safety until they can be restored to their relatives, or until 
other arrangements have been made with respect to them. 


(4) Where an order has been made for the removal 
of all children and young persons from a voluntary 
home, the home shall not be used for the reception of 
children or young persons without the consent of the 
Secretary of State, and any person who knowingly 
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permits it to be so used shall, on summary conviction, be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds and to a further 
fine not exceeding twenty shillings in respect of each 
day during which the user continues after conviction. 


Part VI. 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 
Local Authorities. 


96.— (I) Subject to the modifications hereinafter 
contained as to the City of London, where any powers or 
duties are by this Act conferred or imposed on local 
authorities (by that description), those powers and duties 
shall, as respects children, be powers and duties of local 
education authorities for elementary education and, as 
respects other persons, be powers and duties of councils 
of counties and county boroughs: 

Provided that— 

(a) the attainment of the age of fourteen years by 
a person who has previously been ordered to 
be sent to an approved school, or to be com- 
mitted to the care of a fit person, shall not 
divest or relieve any local education authority 
for elementary education of any powers or 
duties in respect of him, or confer or impose 
any powers or duties in respect of him upon 
the council of any county or county borough ; 


(b) the council of an urban district (whether a 
borough or not) who have under the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, or the Acts repealed by that 
Act, relinquished in favour of the council of 
the county all their powers and duties as 
a local education authority for elementary 
education, shall for the purposes of this Act be 
deemed not to be a local education authority 
for elementary education, and their district 
shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed 
to be part of the area of the county council. 


(2) A county council may arrange with the councils 
of urban districts, whether boroughs or not, within the 
county which are local education authorities for elemen- 
tary education for the exercise and performance by those 
councils within their respective areas of such of the 
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powers and duties of the county council under this Act 
and on such terms as to payment and otherwise, as may 
be agreed. 


An arrangement under this subsection may provide 
for the exercise and performance of powers and duties 
by the urban district council either instead of, or as 
agents for, the county council, but notwithstanding 
anything in any such arrangement every county council 
shall remain accountable to the Secretary of State for all 
contributions paid in their county by parents and other 
persons in respect of persons committed to the care of 
local authorities or ordered to be sent to approved schools. 


(3) Expenses incurred by a local authority in con- 
nection with powers and duties which are, under this 
Act, exercised and performed by them as local education 
authorities for elementary education shall be defrayed as 
expenses of elementary education under the Education 
Act, 1921. 


(4) Expenses incurred under this Act by the council 
of a county or county borough, exclusive of any expenses 
to be defrayed under the last foregoing subsection as 
expenses of elementary education under the Education 
Act, 1921, shall be defrayed— 


(a) in the case of expenses incurred by the council 
in their capacity of poor law authority, as 
expenses of administering the Poor Law Act, 
1930; and 


(6) in any other case, as expenses for general county 
purposes or, as the case may be, out of the 
general rate. 


(5) A local authority may, for the purposes of their 
functions under this Act, acquire, dispose of, or otherwise 
deal with land— 


(a) in the case of a county council, in like manner 
as for the purposes of their other functions, 
and subsection (3) of section sixty-four and 
section sixty-five of the Local Government Act, 
1888, shall apply accordingly ; 

(b) in the case of the council of a county borough 
or urban district, in like manner as for the 
purposes of the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
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sections one hundred and seventy-five to one 
hundred and seventy-eight of that Act shall 


apply accordingly. 


(6) A local authority may borrow for the purposes 
of this Act— 


(a) in the case of the London County Council, under 
and in accordance with the London County 
Council (Finance Consolidation) Act, 1912, as 
amended by any subsequent enactment, and in 
the case of any other county council, under 
and in accordance with section sixty-nine of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, as amended 
by the Local Government Act, 1929; and 


(b) in the case of the council of a county borough or 
urban district, as for the purposes of the Public 
Health Acts, 1875 to 1926. 


(7) Subject to the provisions of section four of the 
Education Act, 1921 (which require certain matters to be 
referred to education committees) a local authority may 
refer to a committee appointed for the purposes of this 
Act, or to any committee appointed for the purposes of 
any other Act, any matter relating to the exercise by the 
authority of any of their powers under this Act and may 
delegate any of the said powers (other than any power 
to borrow money) to any such committee. 


(8) A local authority, or a committee to whom any 
powers of a local authority under this Act have been 
delegated, may by resolution empower the clerk or the 
chief education officer of the authority to exercise in the 
name of the authority in any case which appears to him 
to be one of urgency any powers of the authority or, as 
the case may be, of the committee with respect to the 
institution of proceedings under this Act. 


97. The last foregoing section shall, in its application 
to the City of London, have effect. subject to the modifi- 
cations that the powers and duties of a local authority 
under this Act as respects young persons, and as respects 
street trading and employment, shall be powers and 
duties of the Common Council and any expenses of the 
Common Council shall be defrayed out of the general rate : 
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Provided that 


(a) the powers and duties of a local authority 
with respect to the granting of licences for 
children to take part in entertainments shall 
be powers and duties of the London County 
Council in their capacity as local education 
authority for elementary education; and 


(6) nothing in this section shall exempt the City 
of London from the liability to contribute 
towards the expenses incurred by the London 
County Council as local authority under this 
Act, but the London County Council shall in 
each year repay to the Common Council any 
contributions paid by the Common Council in 
respect of persons under the care of the 
managers of an approved school. 


98.—(1) A local authority or a poor law authority 


may institute proceedings for any offence under this Act, < 


or under Part I of the Children Act, 1908. 


(2) Any such authority may appear by their clerk 
or other officer duly authorised in that behalf in any 
proceedings instituted by them under this Act. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Legal Proceedings. 


99.—(1) Where a person, whether charged with 
an offence or not, is brought before any court otherwise 


than for wie purpose of giving evidence, and it appears © 


to the court that he is a child or young person, the court 
shall make due inquiry as to the age of that person, and 
for that purpose shall take such evidence as may be 
forthcoming at the hearing of the case, but an order or 
judgment of the court shall not be invalidated by any 
subsequent proof that the age of that person has not been 
correctly stated to the court, and the age presumed or 
d by the court to be the age of the person so 
brought before it shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
deemed to be the true age of that person, and, where it 
ap to the court that the person so brought before 
it attained the age of seventeen years, that person 
shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed not to be a 
child or young person. 
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(2) Where in any charge or indictment for any 
offence under this Act or any of the offences men- 


* tioned in the First Schedule to this Act, except an 


offence under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, it is alleged that the person by or in respect of 
whom the offence was committed was a child or young 
person or was under or had attained any specified age, 
and he appears to the court to have been at the date of 
the commission of the alleged offence a child or young 
person, or to have been under or to have attained the 
specified age, as the case may be, he shall for the purposes 
of this Act be presumed at that date to have been a 
child or young person or to have been under or to have 
attained that age, as the case may be, unless the contrary 
is proved. 


(3) Where, in any charge or indictment for any 
offence under this Act or any of the offences men- 
tioned in the First Schedule to this Act, it is alleged 
that the person in respect of whom the offence was 
committed was a child or was a young person, it shall 
not be a defence to prove that the person alleged to have 
been a child was a young person or the person alleged to 
have been a young person was a child in any case where the 
acts constituting the alleged offence would equally have 
been an offence if committed in respect of a young person 
or child respectively. 


(4) Where a person is charged with an offence under 
this Act in respect of a person apparently under a specified 
age it shall be a defence to prove that the person was 
actually of or over that age. 


100. In any p ings under this Act a copy of 
an entry in the wages book of any employer of labour, or 
if no wages book be kept a written statement signed by 
the employer or by any responsible person in his employ, 
shall be evidence that the wages therein en or 
stated as having been paid to any person, have in fact 
been so paid. 


101.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, all 
orders of a court of summary jurisdiction, whether a 
petty sessional court or not, under this Act. shall be 
made, and all proceedings in relation to any such orders 
shall be taken, in manner provided by 
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Jurisdiction Acts, and the power of making rules under A.D. 1933. 
section twenty-nine of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, ar 
1879, shall extend to making rules for regulating the Pur m 
procedure of courts of summary jurisdiction under this bad 
Act and matters incidental thereto. 


(2) The provisions of section twenty-nine of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, with respect to the 
laying of rules before Parliament shall apply in relation 
to rules made by the Lord Chancellor under this Act as 
they apply in relation to rules made by him under the 
said section. 


102.—(1) Appeals to quarter sessions from orders of Appeals to 
a court of summary jurisdiction under this Act may be quarter 
brought in the following cases and by the following 
persons, that is to say— 


(a) in the case of an order committing a child or 
young person to the care of a fit person, requiring 
a child or young person to be sent to an approved 
school, or placing a child or young person under 
the supervision of a probation officer or other 
person, by the child or young person or his 
parent or guardian on his behalf; 


(5) in the case of an order requiring a person to 
enter into a recognisance to exercise proper care 
and guardianship over à child or young person, 
by the person required to enter into the 
recognisance ; 


(c) in the case of an order requiring a person to 
contribute in respect of a child or young person, 
by the person required to contribute; 


(d) in the case of an order requiring all or any part 
of the payments accruing due under an affiliation 
order to be paid to some other person, by the 
person who would but for the order be entitled 
to the payments; 


(e) in the case of an order requiring the owner of 
an automatic machine for the sale of tobacco or 
the person on whose premises such a machine is 
kept, to take precautions to prevent the machine 
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A.D. 1933. being extensively used by persons apparently 
P pe VI under the age of sixteen years or to remove the 
ages machine, by any person aggrieved ; 


(f) in the case of an order under subsection 2) 8 a 
section ninety-five of this Act directing th 
removal of children and young persons from i 
voluntary home or, in the case of a refusal 
to make such an order, by any person aggrieved, 


and, in relation to an a appeal from a refusal to make an 
order under the said subsection (2), the refusal shall be 
deemed to be an order. . 


(2) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
affecting the rights of appeal to quarter sessions con- 
ferred by sections fifty-five, fifty-six, ninety, and ninety- 
one of this Act or any other right of appeal conferred 
by this or any other Act. 


Supplementary Provisions as to Secretary of State. 


Power of 103. The Secretary of State may appoint for the 
Secretary of purposes of the enactments relating to children and 
State to young persons a chief inspector, and such number of 
appoint inspectors to act under the direction of the chief inspector 
pectors. 
as the Treasury may approve, and may pay to the 
persons so appointed such remuneration and allowances 
as with the consent of the Treasury he may determine, 
and they shall perform such duties as the Secretary of 
State may from time to time direct. 


Exchequer 104.—(1) There shall be paid out of money pro- 
grants aa vided by Parliament— 

e 

Secretary Of (a) such sums on such conditions as the Secretary of 
State. State with the approval of the Treasury may 


recommend towards— 


(i) the expenses of the managers of an 
approved school ; 

(ii) the expenses of a local authority in 
respect of children and young persons com- 
mitted to their care; 

(iii) the expenses of a council of a county or 
county borough in respect of remand homes; 
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(b) any sums by which any education grants 
under any other Act are increased by reason 
of the additional powers and duties conferred 
or imposed by this Act upon local education 
authorities for elementary education ; 


(c) any expenses incurred by the Secretary of 
State in the administration of this Act. 


(2) The conditions on which any sums are paid 
under this section towards the expenses incurred in 
connection with the provision of a site for, or with the 
erection, enlargement, improvement or repair of, an 
approved school, may include conditions for securing 
the repayment in whole or in part of the sums paid in 
the event of the school ceasing to be an approved school, 
and, notwithstanding anything in the constitution of the 
school or of the managers thereof, or in the trusts, if 
any, to which the property of the school or of the 
managers is subject, the managers and any persons who 
are trustees of any of the said property may accept 
those sums on those conditions, and execute any instru- 
ment required for carrying into effect those conditions, 
and shall be bound by those conditions and by any 
instrument so executed and have power to fulfil the 
conditions and the obligations created by the instrument. 


General. 


105. An Order in Council under this Act may be 
revoked or varied by any subsequent Order in Council. 


106.—({1) An order or other act of the Secretary 
of State under this Act may be signified under the hand 
of the Secretary of State or an Under-Secretary of State 
or an Assistant Under-Secretary. 


(2) A document purporting to be a copy— 


(a) of an order made by a court under or by 
virtue of any of the provisions contained in 
sections fifty-six, fifty-seven and sixty-two to 
ninety of this Act or in the Fourth Schedule 
to this Act; or 


(6) of an order made after the commencement 
of this Act under section forty-five of the 
Education Act, 1921, sending a person to an 
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approved school or committing him to the 
care of a fit person; or 
(c) of an affiliation order referred to in an order 
under section eighty-eight of this Act, 
shall, if it purports to be certified as a true copy by the 
clerk of the court, be evidence of the order. 

(3) The production of a copy of the London Gazette 
containing a notice of the grant, or of the withdrawal or 
surrender, of a certificate of approval of an approved 
school shall be sufficient evidence of the fact of a certi- 
ficate having been duly granted to the school named in 
the notice, or of the withdrawal or surrender of such a 
certificate, and the grant of a certificate of approval of an 
approved school may also be proved by the production 
of the certificate itself, or of a document purporti 
to be a copy of the certificate and to be 4 88 
as such by an Under-Secretary of State or Assistant 
Under-Secretary. 


(4) Any notice or other document required or 
authorised by this Act to be served on the managers 
of an approved school may, if those managers are a 
local authority or a joint committee representing two 
or more local- authorities, be served either personally 
or by post upon their clerk, and in any other case, may 
be served either personally or by post upon any one of 
the managers, or their secretary, or the headmaster of 
the school. 


(5) An order, licence, or other document may be 
authenticated on behalf of the managers of an approved 
school, if they are a local authority or a joint committee 
representing two ormore local authorities, by the signature 
of their clerk or some other officer of the local authority 
duly authorised in that behalf, and in any other case, 
by the signature of one of the managers or their secretary, 
or of the headmaster. 


107.—(1) In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires, the following expressions have the meanings 
hereby respectively assigned to them, that is to say,— 

the Secretary of State under section seventy- 
nine of this Act; 

Approved school order means an order made by 

a court sending a child or young person to an 
approved school ; 


82 


Approved school” means a school approved by. 
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“ Chief officer of police ” means as regards the city 
of London, the Commissioner of the City Police, 
as regards other parts of England has the same 
meaning as in the Police Act, 1890, as regards 
Scotland has the same meaning as in the Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1890, and as regards Northern 
Treland means a district inspector of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary ; 

“ Child ” means a person under the age of fourtèen 
Yeats ; 

Guardian, in relation to a child or young person, 
includes any person who, in the opinion of the 
court having cognisance of any case in relation 
to the child or young person or in which the 
child or young person is concerned, has for the 
time being the charge of or control over the 
child or young person ; 

In need of care or protection” has the meaning 
assigned to it by section sixty-one of this Act; 

Intoxicating liquor” means any fermented, dis- 
tilled or spirituous liquor which cannot according 
to any law for the time being in force be legally 
sold without a licence from the Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise; 

Legal guardian in relation to a child or young 
person, means a person appointed, according 
to law, to be his guardian by deed or will, 
or by order of a court of competent juris- 
diction ; 

Managers, in relation to an approved school 
established or taken over by a local authority 
or by a joint committee representing two or 
more local authorities, means the local authority 
or the joint committee as the case may be, and 
in relation to any other approved school, means 
the persons for the time being having the 
management or control thereof : 

“Metropolitan police court area means the area 
consisting of the police court divisions for the 
time being constituted under the Metropolitan 
Police Courts Acts, 1839 and 1840; 

“ Place of safety means any remand home, work- 
house, or police station, or any hospital, surgery, 
or any other suitable place, the occupier of 
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which is willing temporarily to receive a child 
or young person; 

Police authority means as respects the city of 
London, the common council, and elsewhere has 
the same meaning as in the Police Act, 1890; 

“ Poor law authority”? means the council of a 
county or county borough and includes also a 
joint committee of two or more such councils 
established under section three of the Poor 
Law Act, 1930; 

“ Prescribed ” means prescribed by regulations made 
by the Secretary of State ; 

Public place” includes any public park, garden, 
sea beach or railway station, and any ground 
to which the public for the time being have 
or are permitted to have access, whether on 
payment or otherwise ; 

Street includes any highway and any public 
bridge, road, lane, footway, square, court, alley 
or passage, whether a thoroughfare or not; 

“ Young person ” means a person who has attained 
the age of fourteen years and is under the age of 
seventeen years. 

(2) References in this Act to findings of guilty and 
findings that an offence has been committed shall be 
construed as including references to pleas of guilty and 
admissions that an offence has been committed. 

(3) References in this Act to any enactment or 
to any provision in any enactment shall, unless the context 
otherwise requires, be construed as references to that 
enactment or provision as amended by any subsequent 
enactment including this Act. l 


108.—(1) Without prejudice to the provisions of 
the Interpretation Act, 1889, with respect to repeals, the 
transitory provisions set out in the Fifth Schedule to 
this Act shall have effect for the purposes of the transition 
to the provisions of this Act from the provisions of the 
enactments repealed by the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1932, and by this Act. 

(2) References in any Act to places of detention 
provided under section one hundred and eight of the 
Children Act, 1908, shall be construed as references to 
remand homes provided under this Act. l 
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(3) References in any Act or other document to re- 
formatory schools or industrial schools and to youthful 
offenders and children sent thereto or detained therein 
shall be construed as including references to approved 
schools and to children and, young persons sent thereto 
or detained therein, and references in any Act or other 
document to orders committing a child or young person 
to the care of a fit person under any of the provisions of 
the Children Act, 1908, shall be construed as including 
5 to orders of the like nature made under this 

ct. 


(4) References in any Act or other document to 
juvenile courts under the Children Act, 1908, shall be 
say as including references to such courts under 
this Act. 


(5) References in any Act or other document to 
any enactment repealed and re-enacted with or without 
modifications by this Act (except references in Part VI 
of the Children Act, 1908, or Part VI of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1932) shall be construed as including 
references to the corresponding provision of this Act. 


(6) The reference in the First Schedule to this Act 
to any offence under sections one, two, three, eleven or 
twenty-three of this Act shall be construed as including 
a reference to any offence under the Dangerous Perform- 
one Acts, 1879 and 1897, or under Part II of the Children 

ct, 1908. 
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109.—(1) This Act may be cited as the Children Short title, 


and Young Persons Act, 1933. 


‘ ; a t. 
(2) This Act, except section nineteen thereof, shall 3 and 


commenoe- 


come into operation on the first day on which, by repeals. 


virtue of orders made by the Secretary of State under 
subsection (3) of section ninety of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1932, all the provisions of that Act, 
except section fifty-one thereof, will be in operation in 
England. 


(3) Save as therein otherwise expressly provided, 
this Act shall not extend to Scotland or Northern 


* 


(4) The enactments mentioned in the Sixth Sche- 
dule to this Act are hereby repealed to the extent specified 
in the third column of that Schedule. 
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SCHEDULES. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


OFFENCES AGAINST CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS, 


WITH RESPECT TO WHICH SPECIAL PROVISIONS OF 
THIS ACT APPLY. 


The murder or manslaughter of a child or young person. 

Infanticide. 

Any offence under sections twenty-seven, fifty-five, or 
fifty-six of the Offences against the Person Act, 1861, and any 
offence against a child or young person under sections five, 
forty-two, forty-three, fifty-two or sixty-two of that Act, or 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885. 

Any offence under the Punishment of Incest Act, 1908, 
in respect of a child or young person. 

Any offence under sections one, two, three, four, eleven or 
twenty-three of this Act. 


Any other offence involving bodily injury to a child or young 
person. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


CONSTITUTION OF JUVENILE COURTS. 


Outside Metropolitan Areas. 


1.—(1) The provisions of this paragraph shall have effeot 
with respect to juvenile courts outside the metropolitan police 
court area and the City of London. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of the next following sub- 
paragraph, a panel of justices specially qualified for dealing 
with juvenile cases shall be formed for the purposes of this 
Act in every petty sessional division, and no justice shall 
be qualified to sit as a member of a juvenile court unless he is 
a member of such a panel. 
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(3) The Secretary of State, after considering any repre- 
sentations made to him by the justices of the petty sessional 
divisions concerned, may by order direct that there shall be 
only one panel for any two or more petty sessional divisions 
and may by the same or a subsequent order provide for sittings 
of juvenile courts constituted from that panel being held at such 
places, whether within or without the petty sessional division 
for which the court is for the time being acting, as may be 
specified in the order.. 


An order under this sub-paragraph may contain such 
supplemental, incidental and consequential provisions as appear 
to the Secretary of State to be necessary or proper for the 
purposes of the order, and may be varied or revoked by a 
subsequent order. 


(4) Rules made by the Lord Chancellor shall provide— 


(a) for the formation and periodical revision of panels 
of justices ; 

(b) for limiting the number of justices who may sit as 
members of any juvenile court, and for the manner 
in which they are to be selected ; 


(c) for one of the justices acting as chairman of the court 
and for the manner in which the 3 is to be 
- selected. 


In Metropolitan Police Court Area. 


2.—(1) His Majesty may by Order in Council specify as 
respects the metropolitan police court area the places (which, 
notwithstanding anything in the Metropolitan Police Courts 
Acts, 1839 and 1840, may be places other than police courts) 
in which juvenile courts are to sit, and assign as a division to 
each such place such portion of that area as may be specified in 
the Order. 


(2) Every juvenile court in the metropolitan police court 
area shall be constituted of a metropolitan police magistrate 
nominated by the Secretary of State to act as chairman of 
juvenile courts within the said area and two justices of the peace 
for the county of London, one of whom shall be a woman, and 
both of whom shall be selected, in such manner as may be directed 
by Order in Council, from a panel of such justices nominated 
from time to time by the Secretary of State : 

Provided that— . 

(a) if for special reasons the Secretary of State considers 
it advisable so to do, he may nominate such a justice 
of the peace as aforesaid to act as a chairman of 
juvenile courts within the said area; and 
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(b) if at any time, by reason of illness or other emergency, 
no person so nominated is available to act as chairman 
of a juvenile court, any metropolitan police magistrate 
although not so nominated, or; with the consent of 
the Secretary of State, any justice of the peace 
selected from the panel, may act temporarily as 
chairman; and 

(c) where it appears to the chairman that the court 
cannot without adjournment be fully constituted, 
and that the adjournment would be inexpedient in 
the interests of justice, he may sit with one justice 
selected from the panel (whether a man or a woman) 
or, if he is a metropolitan police magistrate, may sit 
alone. 

(3) The Secretary of State, in nominating the chairmen 
of juvenile courts and the members of a panel, shall have 
regard to the previous experience of the persons available and 
their special qualifications for dealing with juvenile cases; 
and every such nomination shall be for a specified period and 
shall be revocable by the Secretary of State. 

(4) An Order in Council made under this paragraph may 
contain such supplemental, incidental and consequential provisions 
as appear to His Majesty in Council to be necessary or proper 
for the purposes of the Order. 


In the City of London. 


3. Juvenile courte for the City of London shall be constituted 
in such manner as the Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City may from time to time determine. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 


AMENDMENTS OF CERTAIN ENACTMENTS RELATING TO 
AL PROCEEDINGS AND COURTS oF SUMMARY 
JURISDICTION. 


Enactment. Amendment. 

42 & 43 Vict. o. 49. For section ten there shall be substituted 

Summary Juris- the following section 
diction Act, 1879. “10.—(1) A court of summary juris- 
diction before whom a child is 
charged with an indictable offence 
other than homicide may, without 
consulting the parent or guardian of 
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Enactment. 


— 


Amendment. 


— 


the child, deal with him summarily 
and shall so deal with him unless 
some other person who is charged 
jointly with him and is not a child 
is committed for trial, in which case 
the court may, if in the interests of 
justice they think it necessary so to 
do, also commit the child for trial. 


(2) A court of summary jurisdiction 


who deal summarily with a child 
in respect of an indictable offence 
shall, in addition to any other powers 
exercisable by virtue of this or any 
other Act, have power to impose a 
fine not exceeding forty shillings 
and when the child is a male, to 
adjudge the child to be, as soon as 
practicable, privately whipped with 
not more than six strokes of a birch 
rod by a constable, in the presence 
of an inspector or other officer of 
police of higher rank than a con- 
stable, and also in the presence, if he 
desires to be present, of the parent 
or guardian of the child.” 


In subsection (2) of section eleven the 


words “by the evidence” shall be 
omitted. 


In subsection (3) of section seventeen 


the words from unless the parent or 
guardian to the end of the sub- 
section shall be omitted. 


In section forty-nine, for the definitions 
of child and young person there shall be 
substituted the following definitions— 


“The expression ‘child’ means a 


person who in the opinion of the 
court before whom he is brought is 
under the age of fourteen years. 


The expression young person means 


a person who in the opinion of the 
court before whom he is brought is 
of the age of fourteen years and 
under the age of seventeen years.” 
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— — — 


zun Bo. 7 Edw. J. o. 17. Pro- At the end of subsection (2) of section 


' bation of Offenders two there shall be inserted the following 
Act, 1907. proviso— 
“ Provided that— 


(a) it shall not be made a condition 
of a recognisance that a person 
under the age of seventeen years 
shall reside in any institution 
which is not subject to inspection 
by the Secretary of State unless 
he is while residing in the institu- 
tion to be employed, or to seek 
employment, outside it; and 

(b) where it is made a condition of a 
recognisance that a person under 
the age of seventeen years shall 
reside in any institution the court 
by which the probation order is 
made shall forthwith give notice 
of the terms of the order to the 
Secretary of State; and 


(c) where such residence as aforesaid 
has, in the case of a person under 
the age of seventeen years, been 
made a condition of a recognisance 
the Secretary of State may at any 
time, if he considers that it is in 
the interests of that person so to 
do, cause an application to be made 
to the court before which he is 
bound by his recognisance to 
appear, and thereupon that court 
may vary the conditions of the 
recognisance by excluding there- 
from the condition as to residence, 
or by substituting the name of 
some other institution,” 


In subsection (5) of section six for the 
words if the case was one in which the 
“ court in the first instance might under 
“ geotion fifteen of the Industrial Schools 
* Act, 1866, have ordered the offender to 
do sent to a certified industrial school 
“ and the offender is still apparently under 
“ the age of twelve years ” there shall be 
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11 & 12 Geo. 5. o. 51. 
Education Act, 


1921. 


“ Proceedings 
on disobe- 
dience of 
order of court 
for 

at school. 


Amendment. 


substituted the words “if the case was 
“ one in which the court had power to 
“ make an order sending him to an 
“ approved school and he is still under 
“ the age of seventeen years.” 


For section forty-five there shall be 
substituted the following section— 


45.—(1) Where a school attendance 
order is not complied with, without any 
reasonable excuse, a court of summary 
jurisdiction, on complaint made by the 
local education authority, may, if they 
think fit, order as follows :— 

(a) in the first case of non-compliance 
if the parent of the child does not 
appear, or appears and fails to satisfy 
the court that he has used all reason- 
able efforts to enforce compliance 


with the order, the court may impose | 


a fine not exceeding with the costa 
twenty shillings; but if the parent 
satisfies the court that he has used 
all reasonable efforta as aforesaid, 
the court may, without inflicting a 
fine, order the child to be sent to an 
approved school or to be committed 
to the care of a fit person in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933; and 


(b) in the second or any subsequent case 
of non-compliance with the order, 
the court may order the child to be 
sent to an approved school or to be 
committed to the care of a fit person 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Children and Young Persons Act. 
1933, and may further in their dis. 
cretion inflict any such fine as afore- 
said, or they may for each such non- 
compliance inflict any such fine as 
aforesaid without ordering the child 
to be so sent or committed as 
aforesaid : 
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eee Provided that a complaint under 


this section with respect to a con- 
tinuing non-compliance with a school 
attendance order shal] not be repeated 
by the local education authority at 
any less interval than two weeks. 
(2) Where an order is made under this 
section either sending a child to an 
approved school, or committing him 
to the care of a fit person, the provi- 
sions of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, shall apply in relation to the 
order as if it were an order made under 
that Act.” 


15 & 16 Geo. 5. c. 86. In subsection (4) of section twenty-four, 
Criminal Justice for the word ‘“‘ sixteen” there shall be 
Act, 1925. substituted the word seventeen. 


Sections 81 FOURTH SCHEDULE. 
and 106. 


PROVISIONS AS TO ADMINISTRATION OF APPROVED 
SCHOOLS AND TREATMENT OF PERSONS SENT THERETO. 


General Provisions. 

1.—(1) The Secretary of State may make rules for the 
management and discipline of approved schools, and different 
rules may be made as respects different schools or classes of 
school. 

(2) The managers of an approved school may make supple- 
mentary rules for the management and discipline of the school, 
but rules so made shall not have effect unless approved by the 
Secretary of State. 


2. No substantial addition to, or diminution or alteration 
of, the buildings or grounds of an approved school shall be made 
without the approval in writing of the Secretary of State. 


Treatment of Pupils. 


3. A minister of the religious persuasion to which a person 
in an approved school belongs may visit him at the school on 
such days, at such times, and on such conditions, as may be 
fixed by rules made by the Secretary of State, for the purpose 
of affording him religious assistance and instruction. 
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4. If it appears to the managers of an approved school 
that a person who has been ordered to be sent to their school 
requires medical attention before he can properly be received into 
the school, or that a person detained in the school requires such 
attention, they may make arrangements for him to be received 
into and detained in any hospital, home or other institution 
where he can receive the necessary attention; and that person, 
while so detained, shall for the purposes of this Act be deemed 
to be under the care of the managers of the school, and shall, 
for the purposes of section nine of the Mental Deficiency Act, 
1913, be deemed to be detained in the school. 


Power to Place out Pupils. 


5. At any time during the period of a person’s ‘detention 
in an approved school the managers of the school may grant 
leave to him to be absent therefrom in the charge of such person 
and for such period as they think fit, but during such leave 
he shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to be under the 
care of the managers of the school, and the managers may at 
any time require him to return to the school. 


6.—(1) At any time during the period of a person’s 
detention in an approved school the managers of the school 
may and, if the Secretary of State so directs, shall by licence in 
writing permit him to live with his parent, or with any trust- 
worthy and respectable person (to be named in the licence) who 
is willing to receive and take charge of him : 

Provided that, without the consent of the Secretary of State, 
a licence shall not be granted during the first twelve months 
of the period of a person’s detention. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall through his inspectors 
review the progress made by persons detained in approved 
schools with a view to ensuring that they shall be placed out on 
licence as soon as they are fit to be so placed out. 


(3) The managers of the school may at any time by order 
in writing revoke any licence, and require the person to whom 
it relates to return to the school. 


(4) For the purposes of this Act a person who is out on 
licence from an approved school shall be deemed to be under the 
care of the managers of the school. 


A.D. 1933. 
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7. If a person under the care of the managers of an 


approved school conducts himself well, the managers of the school 
may, With his written consent, apprentice or place him in any 
trade, calling, or service, including service in the Navy, Army or 
Air Force, or may, with his written consent and with the written 
consent of the Secretary of State, arrange for his emigration. 
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Before exercising their powers under this paragraph the 
managers shall, in any case where it is practicable so to do, 
consult with the parents of the person concerned. 


Misconduct of Pupile. 


8. If a person detained in an approved school is of 
serious misconduct, the managers, if authorised by the 
of State so to do, may bring him before a court of summary 
jurisdiction and that court may (notwithstanding any limitations 
contained in this Act upon the period during which he may be 
detained in an approved school) order him— 
(a) if he is under the.age of sixteen years, to have the period 
of his detention in the school increased by such period 
not exceeding six months as the court may direct; or 


(5) if he has attained the age of sixteen years but is under 
the age of seventeen years, to have the period of his 
detention so increased, or to be sent to a Borstal 
institution for a period of two years; or 


(c) if he has attained the age of seventeen years, to have 
the period of his detention so increased, or to be sent 
to a Borstal institution for two years, or to be imprisoned 
for three months. 


Discharge and Transfer. 


9.—(1) The Secretary of State may at any time order 
a person under the care of the managers of an approved school 
to be discharged, or to be transferred to the care of the managers 
of another school, or with the consent of the Scottish Education 
Department, to the care of the managers of a school in Scotland 
which is an approved school within the meaning of the Children 
and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1932. 

(2) Upon a person being so discharged or transferred as 
aforesaid, the Secretary of State shall cause notice to be sent 
to the local authority liable to make contributions in respect 
of him. 

(3) Where a person is transferred under the f i 
provisions of this paragraph to the care of the managers 
a school in Scotland, the provisions of this Act relating to 
contributions by parents, guardians and others, and local 
authorities, shall apply in respect of him as if the school in 
Scotland were an approved school within the meaning of this 
Act, and if under the law in force in Scotland he is retransferred 
to the care of the managers of a school in England which is 
an approved school within the meaning of this Act, this Act 
shall have effect in relation to the retransfer as if it were a 
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transfer under this paragraph from the care of the managers 
of one approved school in England to the care of the managers 
of another approved school in England. 


10. The provisions of section sixty-eight of this Act (which 
relate to religious persuasion) shall apply in relation to the 
transfer of persons to approved schools and orders made for that 
purpose as they apply in relation to the sending of persons to 
such schools and orders made for that purpose. 


11. Where a person detained in an approved school is 
transferred to the care of the managers of another school, he shall 
be conveyed to his new school by and at the expense of the 
managers of the first-mentioned school. 


Powers and duties of Managers and other Persons 
in Charge of Pupils. 


12.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, all rights and 
powers exercisable by law by a parent shall as respects any 
person under the care of the managers of an approved school be 
vested in them : 


Provided that, where a person out on licence or under 
supervision from an approved school is lawfully living with his 
parents or either of them, the said rights and powers shall be 
exercisable by the parents or, as the case may be, by the 
parent with whom he is living ; ; but it shall be the duty of any 
such parent so to exercise those rights and powers as to assist 
the managers to exercise control over him. 


(2) The managers of an approved school shall be under an 
obligation to provide for the clothing, maintenance and education 
of the persons under their care, except that while such a person 
is out on licence, or under supervision, their obligation shall be to 
cause him to be visited, advised and befriended and to give him 
assistance (including, if they think fit, financial assistance) in 
maintaining himself and finding suitable employment. 


13. Every person who— 

(a) is authorised by the managers of an approved school 
to take charge of a person under their care, or to 
apprehend such a person and bring him back to the 
school; or 

(6) is authorised by a local or poor law authority or, being 
@ probation officer, is authorised by a court, to take 
to an approved school a person ordered to be detained 
therein, 


shall, for the purposes of his duty as aforesaid have all the 
powers, protection, and privileges of a constable. 
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Superannuation of Officers. 

14. The managers of any approved school may, as part 
of the expenses of the management of the school, pay, or 
contribute towards the payment of— 

(a) a superannuation allowance or gratuity— 


(i) to any officer who retires by reason of old 
age or permanent infirmity of mind or body; 

(ii) to any officer, who, in accordance with the 
terms of his appointment, is required to vacate his 
office by reason of the death, or the retirement on 
account of old age or permanent infirmity, of another 
officer ; 


(b) a gratuity to any dependant of an officer who has 
died in the service of the school : 


Provided that no payment or contribution in respect of 
any such superannuation allowance or gratuity shall be made 
unless it is made in accordance with rules approved by the 
Secretary of State with the concurrence of the Treasury for 
regulating the grant of such allowances and gratuities, or unless 
it is specially sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 


FIFTH SCHEDULE. 


TRANSITORY PROVISIONS. 


1. Any Order in Council, order, or regulation made, any 
certificate given, any deposition taken, and anything done, under 
any enactment repealed by this Act shall, for the purposes of this 
Act, be deemed to have been made, given, taken or done, under the 
corresponding provisions of this Act. 


2. Any rule, byelaw, warrant or licence under any enactment 
repealed either by the Children and Young Persons Act, 1932 
(hereinafter referred to as the Act of 1932) or by this Act and 
re-enacted, with or without modifications, by this Act shall have 
the like effect, and the like proceedings may be had thereon and 
in respect thereof, as if it had been made, made and confirmed, or 
granted, under this Act: 

Provided that this paragraph shall not apply to rules made 
under section fifty-four of the Children Act, 1908 (hereinafter 
referred to as the Act of 1908) for the management and discipline 
of a certified school or to byelaws made under section ninety-one 
of the Education Act, 1921, with respect to street trading. 
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3. Any person who at the commencement of the Act of 1932 
is under section twenty of the Act of 1908 being detained in a 
place of safety may be so detained until he can be brought before 
a juvenile court under this Act. 


4. Nothing in this Act or in the Act of 1932 shall render 
invalid any summons pending at the commencement of that 
Act for bringing a child or young person before a petty sessional 
court with a view to his being committed under section twenty- 
one or under Part IV of the Act of 1908 to the care of a relative or 
other fit person or with a view to his being sent to a certified 
school, but the petty sessional court before which the child or 
young person is brought under the summons, if it is constituted 
as a juvenile court, shall proceed as if he had been brought before 
it as being a child or young person in need of care or protection, 
and if it is not constituted as a juvenile court, shall adjourn the 
case until it can be so constituted and shall then proceed as 
aforesaid. 


5. Where before the commencement of the Act of 1932 an 

order has been made under the Act of 1908 or under section forty- 
five of the Education Act, 1921, committing a child or young 
person to the care of a relative or other fit person, this Act shall 
have effect in relation to the child or young person as if the order 
were an order made under this Act : 


Provided that notwithstanding anything in this Act the 
order shall not have effect for any longer period than the period 
for which it would have had effect if neither this Act nor the 
Act of 1932 had passed. 


6. This Act shall apply in relation to a school which at the 
commencement of the Act of 1932 was a certified reformatory 
school or a certified industrial school as if the certificate for the 
school were a certificate of approval issued under this Act. 


7. The Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, approve for 
the purposes of this Act any school which on the twelfth day of 
July nineteen hundred and thirty-two was a certified day 
industrial school, and if he so approves any such school the 
provisions of this Act shall apply in relation to that school and 
to children previously sent or thereafter to be sent thereto, 
subject to such adaptations, modifications and exceptions as 
he may from time to time by order direct. 


8. Where a child or young person had at the commencement 
of the Act of 1932 been ordered to be sent to a certified school 
but has not reached his school, the like proceedings may be had 
and the like things done for the purpose of securing that he is 
sent to a school, and with respect to his custody in the meantime, 
as might have been had or done if neither this Act nor the 
Act of 1932 had passed. 
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9. Subject to the provisions of this Schedule, this Act shall 
apply in relation to persons who at or after the commencement of 
the Act of 1932 are lawfully detained in, or out on licence or under 
supervision from, or are absentees from, a certified school, as if 
they were persons detained in, or out on licence or under super- 
vision from, or absentees from, an approved school under the 
provisions of this Act: 

Provided that the periods for which such persons are liable 
to be detained in approved schools and to remain under the 
supervision of the managers shall (except so far as increased by 
virtue of the provisions of this Act relating to persons guilty of 
misconduct in schools or of escaping, running away or refusing 
to return when recalled) be such as if neither this Act nor the 
Act of 1932 had passed. 


10. Where a child or young person has before the commence- 
ment of the Act of 1932 been ordered to be sent to a certified school, 
it shall be the duty of the local authority, if any, who under the 
Act of 1908 were liable to provide for his reception and mainte- 
nance in the school to make such contributions in respect of him 
as would by this Act be required to be made if he had been sent 
to the school under an approved school order and they were 
the local authority named in that order as being the authority 
within whose district he was resident: and if in any such case 
as aforesaid— 


(a) it had not been determined at the commencement of the 
Act of 1932 who are the authority who are responsible 
as aforesaid; or 


(b) proceedings might but for the passing of this Act and the 
Act of 1932 have been had for varying a determination 
as to that question, 


the like proceedings may be had for determining the question 
and for varying any determination in respect thereof as might 
have been had if neither this Act nor the Act of 1932 had passed. 


11. Where a child or young person has before the commente- 
ment of the Act of 1932 been ordered to be sent to a certified 
school at the instance of a poor law authority or of the managers 
of a district poor law school, the poor law authority concerned 
shall be under the like obligation to make contributions to the 
expenses of the managers of the school as they would be under 
if he had been sent to the school by virtue of an approved school 
order made on their application in their capacity as a poor law 
authority. 


12. Where before the commencement of the Act of 1932 
a child or young person has been committed to the care of a 
relative or other fit person or has been ordered to be sent to a 
certified school and an order is in force at the commencement of 
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the said Act requiring any person liable to maintain him to con- 
tribute to his maintenance, or requiring the whole or any part of 
any payment under an affiliation order to be paid to a person 
named in the order, this Act shall apply in relation to the order 
as if it had been made under this Act, and where the order 
provides for the making of payments to the chief inspector of 
reformatory and industrial schools it shall, by virtue of this Act 
and without more, be deemed to provide that the payments 
shall be made to the council of the county or county borough 
within which the person liable to make the payments is from 
time to time resident. 


13. Where in pursuance of section fifty-three of the Act of 
1908 a child has been boarded out by the managers of a certified 
school, this Act shall apply in relation to that child— 


(a) if the managers are a local authority, as if he had been 
committed under this Act to their care and had been 
boarded out by them under this Act; 


(b) if the managers are not a local authority, as if he were 
out on licence from the school. 


14, Where before the commencement of the Act of 1932 
a child or young person has entered into a recognisance under 
the proviso to subsection (4) of section fifty-eight of the Act of 
1908 or under section sixty of that Act, the provisions of section 
sixty-six of this Act shall apply as if such an order as is mentioned 
in that section had been made placing him under the supervision 
of a probation officer, and the recognisance shall cease to have 
effect. 


15. The repeal by the Act of 1932 of the provisions of the 
Act of 1908 relating to places of detention shall not render illegal 
the custody of a child or young person in such a place unless and 
until a remand home for the area in question has been provided 
in substitution therefor, and when such a home has been provided, 
the children or young persons in custody in the place of detention 
shall be transferred to and kept in custody in the home. 
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Section 109. 
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Session and 
Chapter. 
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SIXTH SCHEDULE. 


ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 


Short Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


8 Edw. 7. c.67.|The Children Act, Sections. twelve to seventeen, 
1908. 


twenty-three, subsection (1); 
in subsection (2) the words 


“ Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1885,” the words “ by 
or,” the wo. was · a child 
or young person or and 
the words a child or young 
person or to have been, 
wherever those words oocur; 
and subsections (3) and wi 
section one h 
twenty-four; in section 5 
huadeg and twenty-seven the 
wo! “or young person” 
wherever those words occur ; 
sections one hundred and 
twenty-eight and one hundred 
and thirty; in section one 
hundred and thirty-one the 
definitions of “ guardian,” 
“ local education authority,” 
“ police authority,” “ street,” 
“ public place,” and “ intoxi- 
cating liquor,” and in the 
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3 & 4 Geo. 5. 
0. 7. 


4 & 5 Geo. 5. 
c. 58. 


15 & 16 Geo. 5. 


Children and Cn. 12.] 
Young Persons Act, 1933. 


Short Title. Extent of Repeal. 


- . - definitions of “ legal guardian” 
and “place of safety” the 
words child or young 
person; and the First 
Schedule. 

The Children Act | The whole Act. 
(1908) Amendment 
Act, 1910. 


The Children (Em- The whole Act, as well in its 
ployment Abroad) | application to Scotland and 
Act, 1913. Northern Ireland as in its 

application to England. 

The Criminal Justice | Subsection (2) of section twenty- 
Administration Act,| eight. 

1914. 

The Criminal Justice | Section forty-eight. 

Act, 1925. 


„The Children (Em- | The whole Act, as well in its 


ployment Abroad) application to Scotland and 
Act, 1930. Northern Ireland as in its 


application to England. 


„The Children and | Sections one to sixty-three; 


Young Persons Act,| section sixty-four, as well in 
1932. its application to Northern 
Ireland as in its application to 
d; in section seventy 

from the words “and in the 
definitions ” to the end of the 
section; sections seventy-one 
to seventy-six, seventy-eight, 
sections eighty toeighty-six ; in 
subsection (1) of section eighty- 
seven the definitions of Chief 
Officer of Police,” Metro- 
“ politan Police Court Area,” 
“ needing care or protection, y 
and “prescribed,” and sub- 
sections (2), (3) and (4) of 
that section; section eighty- 
eight; in subsection (2) of 
section ninety the words “save 
“ as otherwise expressly pro- 
“ vided ;”’ the First Schedule; 
the Second Schedule, except 
so far as it relates to the 
following provisions of the 
Children Act, 1908, that is to 
say, sections one, two, three, 
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8 Short Title | Extent of Repeal. 
22 & 23 Geo. 5. - - . eight a nioa, eer 
o. 46—cont. of section one hundred 
twenty-three, and the defini- 
wT ue o ee 
n’ 1 “ young 
paet pe epee 
Place of | + “police 
fund and “ common fund: 
and tho Third and Fourth 
Schedules. 
22 & 23 Geo. 5. The Children and | Section fifty-eight 
c. 47 Yo Pe wons 
(Scotland) Act,1932. 
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EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THR U; 
i Kincvom or Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 
THE Rova NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT AMENDING 


ANGLO-NETHERLANDS MONETARY AGREEMENT OF 
TTH SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


fundon, Ae th Saptemher, Ing. 


No 1, 
Mr: Rina Bevin to the Netherlands Charge d'Afjuiren 


Porcign Office, - 
12th Soptombor, 104 

Sir, 
Wiru reference to the recent consultations whieh have taken ph 
helween representatives of our lwo Governments in accordance with 
provisions of Article 12 of the Anglo-Netherlandy Monetary Agreement of 
Tth September, 1045 (*) have the honour to intorn you that His Maist 
Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northem pl 
have considered and approved the proposal that the 58,460,000) Netherlan 
guilders mentioned in Article 3 (i) (a) and the £5 million mentionad 
Article 2 (ii) (a) of the Mimetary Agreement should be incren od 
10,000,000 guilders and £1) million respectively 1 
2 I hl be grateful if you will inform me whether the N therhil 
authorities likewise approve this propusal and whether they ngrea thata 
esent note and yout roply shall be reganted na oomlituting an Agretim 
whween His Majesty's Government and the Netterlands Gav ren if 
the matter 2 
T have, &c s 
(Sab) ERNPET BR 


by Command of His Majesty 


Na 2 September 1946 


The Nathan, ö UH UAffiiewa tu Alr. Benvst Benin. 


Ambunade iter Nederlan løn, i 

Landon, Uh &. plember, 1948 

Your Exeotlenoy, * 
I nave the honour to wknowlalye receipt of your Exeulleney s 
the 12th September, 1946, reading as follows :— e 


[Av in No. 1 ] 


In reply, I have the honour to informi 
lande Ooveruuient bpprave Liis propus i 
Excelleney's note wal my pre 
im Agreement between the 
in they mattor 


our Exvelleney thut w ; 

aml Men iss agroo thal Dy 

unt reply shull be regarded n constity] - 
Ketherlanta und United Kingdom Gov rom LONDON 

L have, 40 a 

(8d) A. BENTING 

C * Treaty Series Mu. 7 (ih Cmd, 6681, 


THREE SHILLINGS NEF 


13877 Wi. —— ojò LAI. griy Gp, 34% 


ted by the Secretary of Stace for the Home Department, 
tthe Minis fi Health, and ihe Minister of Education, te Parliament 
i; 


| HIS MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 


—— we —yͤ—ͤ—k e arose erence ó 


WE HEKENY arent: 


Miss Myra Curtis, C. l. K. TENTS 
Mre. J. I. Apausom, ALU. CONTENT f 
*Mis, Cazacer Kiir, M.P. T 

Mr. II. Granas Wiure, M.P. 


gels 
imal 
apes 5 Rrows . Peewee 7 1 
‘ t. R. J. Evans a 
Miss Luce G, Fus Classification ut the ten 
Miss M. I. Harrorp 


De, soMERvTR HASTINGS 
Alderman Miss Ie, foxes, G. B. U, 


jon 1 Existlug Statutory Provistous aud Administrative Arrange- 
ee aid n 
The Reverend J. H. larren 


Mr. J. Moss 
Mes, Hetew Mueracn 
Mr. Hesry Sait 


Children vssintalied nace the Poor Law 
Chitdeun in XV. LHC 


Separate Suboois 
Professor J. ©. SNN. M. C., M.D. . Certified Scheoces = 
Mra. F. G. A, Tear, and 


Me. S. O. War guter 


ia be a Cammittes ta inquire into existing methods of providing for children 
who from less of parents ov from any canse whatever are deprived of a normal 
home life with their own parents or relatives: and to consider what further 
measurea should be taken to ensure that these chiklren are brought np under 


Unevetified Voluntary Homes 5 
Special Provision ior Handiwapped Chihiro 
Boarding Cut ons 2 

Assumption of Parental Rights 


Finatice : 
conditions hast calculated ta compensate them for the tacl: of parental care. inspection -s oo . Á ze 
ain 
Axo We Puente Arrow Miss My Curtis lo be Chairman and Miss Numbers of children malul 4 es 
D. M. D, Rossling of the Home Ofico and Mr. G. T. Milne of the Ministry Evacuated children teft homeless 
uf Health, to be Joint Secretaries of the Committe. 


(Signed) HERBERT MORRISON 
HENRY WILLINK 
R, A, BUTLER 
London, 
Sth March, 1945, 


* Keslmed, 


Children brought before the Courts a> delinquent or in bish si bot 


Approved Schools -.- — å 
Committal tò the Carool Wit Persons 
Romain! Homes 

Probation and Supervises! 


l Finance = 
: 8 * Ragulations 

We Heresy Apron? Mes Manel E, Nichol, M.P., to be a member of the | l „ 
Committes to inquire into existing methods of providing for children woo . nsp & ai 7 
(rom loss of 7 or fron any cathe whatever are deprived afa norma! Numbers ander e thi Public Theatr Act 
heme lifa with thoir own purenis or mMlatives: and ta consider what farther po Healthy Gaiklren maintained un. ler t i 
measures should be taken io emare thet Hice chikhken are brought up ander TO Children cared for by Yoluntary Organizations 
condilinns best calculate to compensate them for the luck of parental care, | y nalitamed for Keward — — 
in place of Mra. J. I.. Anse, M.P., who has rasime, Children a 


(Signed) J. CHUTER EDE 
ANEURIN BEVAN 
ELLEN WILKINSON 
Lomlon. 


Sth October, 1943. 


Vote. 
The estimated gross sos: of the preparation of this Report and of the 
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these Reports. 
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Report of the 
Care of Children Committee 


Tor The Right Honourable J. CUTER EDE, M.i., Secretary of State for ibs Howe Dipatiment 
The Right Honourable ANEURIN BEVAN, Al. P., Alpvitter of Heslib 
The Might Uenvurable EI. I. EK WILKINSON, Al. l,, Ainise gf Edacation 


INTRODUCTION 


1. We were appointed in March. 1945. by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, the Minister of Health and the Minister ol Kaducation 
jointly, with the following terms of reference: 10 inquire into existing 
methods of providing for children who from loss of parents or from any 
cause whatever are deprived of a normal home life with their own parents 
or relatives; and to consider what further measures should be taken to 
ensure that these children are brought up under conditions best calculated 
to compensate them for the lack of parental care.” 

2. We have met in full committee on 64 days. We have examined 220 
witnesses.* We have read and considered 114 memoranda submitted by 
Government Departments, organi-ations and individuals, including the written 
evidence submitted by withe-ses whom we have subsequently examined 
orally, We have, individually or in small groups, visited 451 institutions 
of various kinds in all parts of the country, and have in the course of 
our tours, interviewed officials and/or members of some 38 local authorities. 
We thave also visited foster homes. Of the administrative counties in 
England and Wales we have paid visits in 41. We presented an Interim 
Report on the subject of Training in Child Care on ah January, 1946. 

3. It is of interest to note that this is the brat enquiry in this country 
directed specifically to the care of children deprived of a normal home life, 
and covering all groups of such children, 

Scape of the Enquiry 

4. Tt was necessary, at the outset, to consider carefully the precise scope 
of our terms of reference. The term “ child“ is variously defined in statutes 
dealing with different aspects of the problem, c.g., the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933, defines a child as a person under 14 years of age and 
a young person“ as a person over 14 aud under 17 years of age; the 
Public Assistance Order, 1930, defines a “ child as a person under 16 
years of age. A “ young person over 16 committed to an approved 
school under the former Act may be detained there until the attainment of 
age 19 at the latest and may he under supervision np to the age of ar. 

here a local authority. under Section 52 of the Poor Law Act. 1930. 
assumes parental rights and powers over a child maintained by the authority, 
these rights and powers may remain vested in the authority until the child 
reaches the age of 18 years. The War Orphans Act, 1942, which imposes 
certain duties on the Minister of Pensions in relation to war orphans, empowers 
the Minister to continne to provide until the attainment af age ar for the 
care of a child pensioned by him, although the pension may, and normally 
does, cease at an earlier age, In view of this diversity of definition of the 

term child,.“ we decided that we could not, in our investigation, regard 

ourselves as bound by any particutar limit of age, but must take a broad 
view of the scope of the enquiry in this respect. 


* See Appondix IL. TIRENA 
sane soð : i 


our üti isi 
se eats a = 8 * for the categories so defined: we have 
3 Í Ng the care of certain classes of chile 
tew require compensation for the lack of paroni raro iins 
ing in such need. N 


their homes by order of a C 
revi ouri às well as those who ar 
1 inery of the Poor Law or otherwise lo be destitute, We ee 


333 = children deprived temporarily or permanen 
E Bae ia or mental inürmity or deficiency, but hav 
Sth se gone e re of such children as outside our scope "We eee 
the care of individuals other than their nace Re Privately placed in 
* a i i 
—— . and with or without the intention 25 oan 5 
we make recommendations cnlailing the amendment of fhe eee 


which we should he Sorry to thin Were norma t t e fii i 9 Taw 
k 8 A 
1, bu h di ĉ ity af d a mg 


might * i 

— ant bos oo 3 We A a question which we regard as 
the nt 05 A aail too 

to it; but it is not the problem with which we realy sgt nrg 2 ig 


Classification of the Children 
8. Tho children w} ith 
in a variety of ways, eg. Within the scope of our enquiry may be classified 


(a) according to the cire 5 whi š 
i : ite: ireumslances which have deprived them of a normal 
according to the route b i 
i; y which they hav 
some authority, oreentean nner have come uncer the care 
2 a ganisation or individual other than their own 3 
(e) according io the kind i 
(d) ee care they are haces way e den Oe TWA fà 
according to the of „ ivi 
(e) according to N en . 


À po: t z . 
There is no exact corres ndence be! ween the different claz: ifications 
The child 8 circumstances do not neces sarily Pre-dete 


7 


peculiar do authorities or organisations of particular kinds. The correlation 
of the needs of the children with tha type of care they are receiving is very 
far from being complete. 

9. In endeavouring to ascertain the numbers of children in the various 
calegories who come within our terms of reference we have necessarily had 
fo rely upon the classifications described in (b) and (c) of paragraph 8, Le, 
we have obtained from the Government departments concerned particulars of 
the numbers of “ deprived children ascertained by these departments in 
the course of their administiniisn of the relevant statutes, supplementing these 
particulars where necessary by information obtained from volnntary organiza 
tions. ‘The particulars so abtained do not furnish a complete recerd of the 
children with whom we are concerned, because they do not cover children 
of the classes referred tu in paragraph 5 for whem no provision is made by 
statute, 

10. The children with whom we have concerned ourselves can be con- 
venfently considers as falling within the following groups: 

(a) children maintained by Jacal authorities under the Acts and Regulations 

relating to the Poor Law: 

(b) children found to be homeless on the winding up of the Government 
Evacuation Scheme; 

(c) children brought before the Courts as delinquent or in need of cara or 
Protection and required by the Cauts to live elsewhere than in their 
own homes; 

(d) healthy childten maintained by local authorities uncler the Public Health 
Act; 

( children cared for by voluntary organizations; 

(/) children in the cate of private peizons who are not their parents or legal 
guardians whether or not with a view to legal adoption; 

{g} children who by resson of physical or mental handicaps have to he 
placed for long periods in hospitals or other residential establishments; 


(h) children orphaned hy the war. 

tr. The first main section of aut report gives an outline of the statutory 
provisions and administrative arrangements now made for the care of deprivod 
children. Then follows an account of the conditions in which deprived 
children were found to be living and a description of the local administrative 
arrangements in areas visited by members of the Committee. The final section 
of the report discusses the various factors which enter into a consideration of 
the problem and contains our recommendations, 


SECTION I 


EXISTING STATUTORY PROVISIO 
ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS > 


CHILDREN MAINTAINED UNDER THE POOR LAW 


12. Ihe largest group of children deprived of n norm me life is 
those whe are maintained by local authorities ser ihe Poe Lea 8 
888 need of relicf. The governing statute is the Poor Law Act 1930 
8 isa consolidation of earlier cuactinents relating to the relief of the poor, 

te language of this Act betriys the antiquity of some of the enactments of 
3 n and reflects a spirit which, we are glad to say, is not 

‘ atic i ities it ma 
fiw bent a dive va ae vf the local authorities, though it may well 


13. The Act is administered, under the general clirection an 
BOT OF Health, by county and county barungh councils ergs st 
r ane for the purpose (Soc. 3) und who normally act through Public 
ise Committees ander administrative schemes which may provide fox 
ocal administration by sub-committees (Sec, 4-6). In preparing administrative 
averages) 1 satori mes 1 by. Section 5 of tho Local Govern- 

Act, to have regard to the desirability of securi 3 

cicumstances permitted, all assistance which could 9 
wise than by way of poor relief should be so provided, and were empowered 
to include in schemes a declaration that any assistance that could be provided 
pm Phd Way of poor relief or by virtue of certain specified Acts should be 
3 75 exclusive] -d virtue of the appropriate Act. The specified Acts 
n : ublic Health Act, 1875, the Local Government Act, 1888, the 
Mons ciency Act, 1913, the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1978, the 

tid Persoas Act, 1 2%, the Public Health (Tubereulosis) Act. 1921, and the 


Education Act, 1921. None o Ae ; i intai 
e Begs 4 ms ‘ these Acts confers power ta maintain healthy 


14. Section 4 (4) of the Poor Law Act 19 isi 
3 on Tol ban Act, 1930, cnubles provision ta be 
a pie yen ty ee vy — 11 the functions of ihe Public Fc samen 
rged on behali of and subject to the general directi 
und control of that Committee by any of the oti A iilees of the Coradal. 
y ¢ other committees of the C il 
By these means and also ee j eee 
$ mes by lees formal agency ar 
of the work of Public Assistance Cammi i Hing ‘ie cue oF deat 
af sist: ittees including the care i 
"a has inen number of arcas been laken over by other 5 
ouncil, usually the Eduention Committee, Public Health Committee or 


Maternity an i Y i coordi 
s 9 e Child Wolfare Committee, according to the nature of the work 


15, Ihe duty iy wi be 
1 S 888 1 authority with tespect ia poor persona is expressed 


(a) to set lo work all such persons whether married 
na means to maintain themecly 
of life to zet their living by: 

(4) to provide such welief az may be 
blind and such other persons na are poor and not able ta werk: 


$ si „ ‘ 
(e) to zet de work or put aut as apprentices all children whose porerite are 


nol, in the opinion af the Connell, 4 i i 
pe Ried cil, able to keep and maintain their 


0% to do and execute all other things concernin 
to the conncij may seem convenient.“ 


or unmarried, as have 
e3, and use no ordinary and daily trade 


necessary for the lame, impotent, old, 


g dhe matters aforesaid as 


respect of children is “to set (them) 10 wais wi pur yuriy vus =e 
apprentices." No general duties as regards education and welfare are 
specifically laid upon the authorities by the Act. Sections 53-57, however, 
empower the authority to provide fur the childiun by maintaining Ihen: in 
institutions described as schools.“ They may— 


(a) establish “* separate schools ™ for the "' relict and management of the 


children to be received therein“: 

(b) send children to schools supported wholly or partially by voluntary 
subscriptions which are certified by the Minister as being fitted for the 
reception of children, and pay tho reasonable expenses of maintenance, 
clothing and education; 


(c) send deaf and dumb or blind children to special schools fitted for their 
reception whether certified or not. 


17. The authorities may with the Minister's consent make annual subscrip- 
tions towards the support and maintenance of voluntary agencies from which 
persons in receipt of relief have or cauld have assistance (Sec. 67), and this 
provision is regarded as authorising the placing of children in voluntary Homes 
not certified by the Minister. 


18. Although the Poor Law Act does not specifically authorise the boarding- 
out of children it contains m Sec, 52 (3)) one passing reference which implies 
that boarding-out is one of the 87 eai sd methods of providing for the care 
of destitute children, and Part VI of the 


Public Assistance Order, 1930, contains 
detailed rules on the subject. 


19. A very important provision is thal contained in Section 52 of the Act 
which empowers a county or county borough council to rezolve in certain 
circumstances that all the rights and power of a parent or of both parents 
of a child shall vest in the council until the child reaches the uge of eighteen 
years. The circumstances in which this action may be taken are that the 
child is deserted or is a total orphan or that the parents are in certain specified 
tespecis unable or unfitted to have control of the child. The power is subject 
to a right of appeal by a patent or guardian to a Court of summary jurisdic- 
tion which may by order determine the resolution. Under Section 52 (7) of 
the Act public assistance authorities may give consent to the adoption by 
private individuals of children maintained by the authorities, and may revoke 
their consent at any time 2 a period of three years from the date of the 
adoption. During that period they must arrange for the child to be visited at 
least twice a year. These provisions do not apply to legal adoptions under the 
Adoption of Children Act, 1926, 


20. Section 26 requires county and county borough councils to provide for 
the reception of children and young persons brought to a workhouge in pur- 
suance of the Children Act, 1905 (now the Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933. Sec. 67, places of safety ). Other provisions of the Poor Law Act, 
1930, empower the local authorities to bind destitute children to be appren- 
tices (Secs, 59-66). to procure, subject to the Minister's consent, the emigration 
of orphan and deserted children (Sec. 68) and to assist boya entering the naval 
service (Sec. 69). We are informed that little use is now made of these 
powers. 


21. The Minister is required to appoint inspectors for the purpose of assisting 
in the execution of the Act. The inspectors ate entitled to visit and inspect 
every workhouse or place herein any poor person in receipt of relief iz 
lodged and to take part in the proceedings of councils and committees dealing 


with poor relief (Sec 9). Public assistance authoriti 


their own inspectors to visi „ corl ' 
abies 8 175 y visit aa corlihed school 


ès are cmpowcred to send 
to which they have sent 


22. The Public Assistance Order 19 
; + 1930, us umended by 
1 Order, 7945. made by the Minister of Health in the exercise 
powers under the Poor Law Act, 1930, contains detailed rules and 


regulations for the administration of puke assistance including the manage- 


ment of institutions, hospitals and children's homes, and lays down condi- 


lions under which the authoritie ; i i 
Ia one cer eae ee 5 nay provide ſ poor children by boarding 


the Public Assistance 


Children in Workhouses 


23. Article 27 of the Public Assistance U ibi 
í t anie (nder, 1930, prohibits ; 
Pet heiwean the ages of 3 and 10 in the allen: 8 
oa 1 2 s except in the sick wards or on medical Grounds. Thus, apart 
a oe at, pt ge ee — 7 50 years of age who should be found 
who are admitted in emergency or 
measure. We are, however, informed h Mar of aal ther the 
e, A the Ministry of Heal 
enforcement of this Article has always t A ie of difficulty: and. the 
is confirmed by our own immer nd? been a matter of difficulty and this 
i ned r gations. The retention of child 
in nurseries in public assistance institutions is con epa aE 
lic a 0 amon, but the 
of separate nurseries is growing, with official encouragement, — 


~ Separate Schools “ 


PB = “separate school” originally meant a self-contained 

jaam pr tod R A 1 5 ne " barrack ” type, in which education 

was n o ses, hut the statutory power to establish s 

yi pA rag is rye taken to cover a variet of types of children's Homes 

eek i lp x pra aE ainara Provided for internally; the children 

7 5 ordinary day schools in the neighbourhood of the 
The main types are as follows; — 


(a) Homes forming a single nuit, larg > 
superintendent and 8 large or small, usually in the charge of a 


(6) Geis 8 Somn ke: Kroups of small Homes cach contain- 
sak eee arge of a foster mother, under a superintendent 

(c) Scattered " Homes, ie. smal] lfomes 
houses, senttered throughout a disiric 
mother under central supervision; 


(d) Receiving Homes, i.e. Homes, usually small, apecially set apart for 


the initial reception of childror ing isi i 
4 weg hata esd ponding a decision on their Permanent 


* Certified Schools 


25. The term “ schools is here also 
schools an anachronism as very few of 


» usually in ordinary dwelling 
t—cach in obarge of a foster 


rge voluntary organisations which 
ildren's Homes, 


——$__... 
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Uncertified Voluntury Homes 


26. A small number of Poor Law children are sent to voluntary Homes 
not certified by the Minister, generally where the Home in question provides 
facilities adapted to the special needs of the particular child, 


Special Provision for Handicapped Children 


27. Apart from the specific power given by Section 58 to send children to 
special schools for deaf and dumb or blind children, we are informed that 
it has long been recognized as competent to a public assistance authority to 
send a sick person, whether child or adult, to any appr riate hospital or 
other establishment for medical treatment. Some of the children for whom 
the authorities ore responsible are accordingly to be fonnd in hospitals and 
in special schools or institutions, — or voluntary, for the care of 
handicapped children, including the deaf and dumb and the blind. 


Boarding Out 


28. The boarding out of Poor Law children was, until 1945, restricted 
by Article 92 of the Public Assistance Order, togo, to orphan or 
deserted children and children in respect of whom the authorities had as- 
sumed parena] rights and powers under Section 52 of the Poor Law Act, 1930. 
We àre'infonned that departure from the requirements of this Article had for 
some years been freely authorised by the Minister of Health and the Article 
was eventually in February, 1945, revoked by the Public Assistance (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1945. The immediate object of the change was to facilitate 
the continuance of private care for Poor Law children who had been billeted 
under the evacnation scheme. The Regulations require the appointment of 
aten boarding out commniltecs to supervise the boarding oul arrangements, 
and authorise the appointment of paid boarding cut visitors to visit 
tha children, We are informed that 85 authorities employ paid visitors 
only, 2t cmploy voluntary visitors only and 26 employ both paid and volun- 
tary visitors. Each foster home must be visited not less often than once in 
every six weeks by a woman member of the committee or by a paid visitor. 
A child must not 185 boarded out without a certificate of a medical officer as 
to his bodily health and mental condition and his suitability for boarding out, 
and the council is required to arrange for the provision of necessary medical 
and dental care. The inspectors of the Ministry of Health are empowered 
by Section a of the Poor Law Act 1930 to visit and inspect foster homes, and 
the foster parenis are required by the Rules to give an undertaking to 
permit the child and the home to be examined at any time by the Ministry's 
en gd by members of the boarding out committee of by persons author- 
iscd by the Minister, the council or the committee. The number of children 
boarded out by public assistance authorities was approximately 5,700 in 
1999. In 1946, owing largely to the effects of war the number had been 

i 


nced to 4,900. 


Assumption of Parental Rights 

209. The number of children subject to resolutions uncler Section 52 in 1945 
Was s. j% This is about 16 per cent, of the children in the care of the 
Poor Law authorities, We are informed that resolutions once taken are rarely 
rescinded by the authority or determined by the Courts. 


Finance 


30. The cost of the maintenance of destitute children under the Poor Law 
Act is borne on the county and county borough rates. There is no direct 
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gant fram the Exchequer in aid of this setvice, but the expenditure is 


in common with other expenditure of iti i 
i xp ot local authorities, taken 
in the calculation of the Exchequer block grant. ' n 


Inspection 


Pe ag per tion ol Poar Las Children’s) Homes and af voluntary 
ae a Fe 15 a 1 are received is carried out under 
} enera) Inspectors of the Minist f Heal 
ate responsible for the inspection of the wl i Thor tae cies 
; l inpe t whole held of Poor N ini 
tration. There are 11 General Inspectors, assisted by 11 3 Games 


Inspectors and if Women Ine clors. | 0 
Registered nurses, usually with a Health vi ior qualia and are State 


I t : isilor qualification, spon- 

a A. the inspection of the Maternity and Child Saare rock of that al 

3 6 ok m 5 Well as the public assistance work, The actual inspection of 

panes 1 een sing has until recently been undertaken by the 
Wewer ifs iš how being share by the Welfare 0 

1 . N Mion experience in social work, e an 

las š welfare of evacin f ild. i 

These mace a rte ae women and children during the war. 


Numbers of children Maintoined 


wit io a ace neee of children maintained by public assist- 

Esaik strat Feige 146, excluding rate-aided patients in mental 
0 E ron. ay r á 

ri following. Tabie ig Oul-relief in thei own homes, are shown in 


VABLE I 
Ifospirats ano INSTITUTIONS : 
dick Wards 540 9. 
Nurserics and other wars = S Poses 6 
„ 500 
Cum pngv's Hours: 
Grouped Cottage Homes 
Scattered Hatten 1 1 1.850 
Other Homes * 
(including separate Nurseries) 5,209 16,895 
VoLuntary Hones, ETC, 
=e and nncertilied): 
pecial schools à : 
For other than sick E ; i 833 98 
i : 4.5 
BOARDED our 892 
* dy — 
32,885 


EVACUATED CHILDREN LEFT HOMELESS 


3 on = March, 1946. there remained billeted 
needs a in the rereption arcas 3. 200 children whoa for various 
3 Aye le to return to homes of their own. Some are orphans, oth 

‘a parent or Parents Who cannot provide a home for them. These children 
Including in the * other wards of general 1 si i 

‘ f general instituti me i 
3 and 16 ycars of age who were * : ards for children ee between 
t In the voluntary homes A rae n 


supervised by the Ministry of Health. „ un an 


or accommodated in 
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might have hecome chargeable to the Poor Law authorities but having regard 
to the fact that their situation was largely attributable to the war, the 
Government decided to provide for them by an interim scheme until new 
arrangements for the care of destitute children generally are brought into being. 


34. The children continne to be billeted or accommodated in hostels, nurseries 
or special schools for the handicapped, the Exchequer paying the billeting 
allowances or equivalent sums during ihe interim period. * responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the children and for the balance of the cost including 
the provision of clothing and pocket-money has been assumed by the county 
or county borongh councils of the areas from which the children were 
evacuated, the actnal work of supervision being delegated to the county or 
county borough councils of the areas in which the children are now living. 
About 3.000 of the children are billeted in private houszholds, about 1,200 
ate in hastels und 1,000 in residential nurseries and special schools. 


35. Hostels to the number of over 300 were established during the war to 
provide for the care of evacuated children who for various reasons including 
difficulties of behaviour could not be billeted. At 30th April, 1946 there 
remained 114 hostels, almost all of which were of the type catering for 
difficult children. In addition to the 1,000 evacuees, the hostels contain 
about 500 children who have been sent there solely on account of the treatment 
which the, hostels are able to provide, viz. (a) ede Hoge children for whom 
local education authorities have assumed responsibility under Section 33 of 
the Education Act, r944, (b) children committed to the care of local education 
authorities under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 and unsuitable 
for boarding ont, (e) children maintained by public assistance authorities and 
voluntary organisations for wham the hostels provide the most suitable form 
of cate, 

36. The hestels are being maintained at present under powers contained 
in the Defence Regulations as part of the provision made for evacuation and 
they must in due course be closed down unless they are taken over and adapted 
to the use of some peace-time service. \We are informed that the Ministry of 
Education, in February, 1945, suggested to a number of local education 
authorities that they might consider taking over hostels to serve as residential 
schools for maladjusted children but that, at the date of our latest information 
(July, 1946) only two hostels had been taken over in this way. 


CHILDREN BROUGHT BEFORE THE COURTS AS DELINQUENT 
OR IN NEED OF CARE OR PROTECTION 


37- The next main group of children with whom onr enquiry is concerned 
consists of those who have been brought before a Magistrates’ court and dealt 
with in accordance with the provisions of the Children and Young Persons 
Acts, 1933 and 1938. The 1933 Act defines children as under 14 years of 
age and young persons as between 14 and 17 years of age. For convenience 
we refer to them all as children except where it is necessary to make the 
distinction, Under Part TIT of the 1933 Act, children may be removed from 
their homes by order of the juvenile courts because they are offenders against 
the law, refractory or beyond control, or in need of care or protection. The 
Act fixes the age at which a child can be charged with an offence at eight 
years (Sec. 50) and requires the courts in dealing with all children who come 
before them whether as offenders or in need of care or protection or other- 
wise, to have regard to their welfare, to have them removed from undesirable 
surroundings, and to have provision made for their education and training, 
In order to achieve this the Court may— 

(i) commit the child to an approved school , i.e. a school approved by 

the Secretary of State for the purposes of education and trainine- 


(ay commun the child to a tit person who is willing te reecive it (a local 
authority may be a fit person ™ for this purpose). 


35. 3 to the evidence of the Home Office, it is often an accident 
whether a child is brought before the Court for an offence or as a neglected 
child, and it is accordingly appropriate that the same methods of treatment 
should be equally available in either case. The Court may, instead of adopting 
either of the two courses mentioned in paragraph 37 place the child (it an 
offender) on probation or (if a non-offender) under supervision, either in his 
own home or with a requirement that he should reside in some specifi 
place. The Courts may not send children under ten lo approved schools 
unless they cannot snitably be dealt with otherwise, Pending a first or tater 
hearing before the Court, the child may be taken to a remand home, either 
as u place of safety or for purpose: of temporary detention, or he may be 
detained in a remand home whily awailing a vacancy in an approved school, 


Approved Schools 


sy. Local authorities are empowered, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Siate, and either alone or in combination, to provide and mnintwin approvec 


schol, and bave the duty of doing so whore there is a deticiancy of approved 
school accommodation (See. So). 


40. The Secretary of State is empowered to classify approved schools 
according lo age of pupils, religious persuasion, charactor of education and 
training, gcographical position, ete., so as to secure that a child is sent to a 
school appropriate to his case: and ihe managers of an approved school are, 


subject to certain qualilications, bound ta accept any person sent to the school 
in pursuance of the Act (Suc. 87). 


4t. The schools are classifiecl according to the ages of the children at the 
date of comrnittal, thus 
Boys: 8 13. 
nicrmediate—1rj and undor 15. 
Senior 15 and under 17. 
Girls: Junior—under 15, 
hior—rs and under 17, 
Two girls schools have recently been classified as Intermediate, 
taking girls aged 13-15. 
Generally the allocation of chilelten to schools is made centrally by the Home 
Office. A start has been made with the establishment of classifying schools, 


where children may stay for a short period before being transferred to schools 
snited to their needs. 


42. The Fourth Schedule t+ the 1933 Act. which contains detailed pro- 
visions relating to the aciminiatration of approved schools, confers upon the 
managers full parental richts and powers in relation ta the children committed 
to their gate. An arder for committal to an approved school does not specify 
the period of detention, which is left to the discration of the managers of the 
school having regard lo the progress made, subject to the limits specified by 
fhe Act. Children ander 12 may be detained up to the age af 14, and ne child 
imay be detine beyend the age of ta, otherwise the period of detention is 
limiled to a maximun of three years. The managers are required to place out 
ihe boys aud gith on licence as soon as (hey have made sufficient progress but 
the consent of the Secretary ol State must he obtained! for placing ont during 
the first twelve months. A boy or girl may, with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State, be detained beyond the maximum period, if necessary to 


complete training, but nat for lenger than sis months and nat in any case 
beyond the age of 19, 


nl 


: cure by sing (ee. 
worcige ul alter care by pronn 
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3. The Act 8 on coinpletiig his period of sonion $ 1 
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je ior boys and girls on lng a E ere piis be exercised 
ws i i deiugs or hostels. Supervision 4 the schools, 
ain gees ee aad ene by welfare officers. attaches to l 
5 focal ‘education anthoritics or by probation officers 


. „yod schools in England 
ap roves schoo ; 

` cre te of onr enquiry 147 77888 1 am by 
Wales, of inch 35 were managed by | for reve (5.008 piace). 4 

and Wales, sitions, There were schools for hx y N 5 A gees to 

A jaces), and ane mised acheal (20) 155 decent Vente. 

a Se bas ‘averaged abont §,600 per suman s 

at « iS. Sh 


~ f care o Fit Persons ” 85 l a 
1 5 = committal to the care of iit ees 8 a 8 
ey mal wihority, like other “àt persons, ls i sage pee oe 
that th ho Secretary af State is empowered he make : s 3 5 W sarge 
of chi i ns committed te the care OF pga 
a arig Weg of children and young persons committed to the 
‘avi 
of local authorities (Sec. 84 (2))- 


rd out children aud young 
“ies are empowered to boa t children ane yonde 
pag ante’ to, thelr on i abject to any rules * W agg 
rons committ f Siate; and are required to Select for his, pada er 
8 0 is of the same religions pe! age p e a 
e, A or whe gives an undertakin r m ght up 
— Ss with that religious persuasion Sec. 84(3))- 


* » committal of 
The provisions made by the Acta and Bales TE Os eae “2 
4 e the care of local authorities as fit perio a Cor a E 
1 pel by the authorities follow the neoaea 8 
e it on the Treatment of Young endes a Te iil 
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comm 
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5 Seg rat Ae the ocat authority sulzject to cse: pii T be. ee 
boarding out oblig on of the Secretary oi State aud pigi 4° ex 3 
phe 5 chy igre and supervision OF ihe 7 . see 3 
eS a los ild to be visited within í wti ¢ 
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between neighbouring authorities è i 
8 sa 9 4 Tho employ ment of trained special officers 
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Remand Homes 


borough council i i 
20 | ily Poreush council is required ` 
d homes for its area, either within or without the mig and . 


council, Arrangements 


4 3 ol State is required to 8 for the inspection of re- 
F © places to be used and their 
3 jonas neti Cou employment and control uf 


by persons appointed tor the purpose (Se. 70. W 


52. The primary ze of the re i 
88 mand homes is the gust i 
Se 2 — 5 15 ie oana on being remanded or 5 
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(6) with the consent of the See 5 
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Probation and Supervision 

53- A child or young person who is bronght before a Court us an offender 
may he released au probation (Probation of Gflenders Act 1907), and the 
recognizaiwe inte whieh he enters may contain, inter alia, u cotdition with 
respect to residence (Criminal fustice Achninistration Act. 1014, See. d). 


54- A child ar young persou who is brought before a court as in need 
ol care ar protection, beyond control or a iruant may be placed under the 
supervision of a probation officer, and the supervision order may contain, 
inter alia, provisions determining the place al which the child or young 
person is to reside (Children and Young Persons Act, 1993, Secs. 42, 
by and 84, Childron and Young Persons Act, 1938, Secs. 2, 3 and 4, Educa- 
tion Act, 1944, Sec. go). A residence provision in a probation at supervision 
oider may require a child or young person io reside elsewhere thun in his 
own home, and it is in such circumstances that he comes witli our terms 
of reference, 

55. the Criminal Justice Act, 1925 (Sec. 5), empowers local authorities 
to contribute towards (he expense of maintaining persons teleased on pro- 
bation under a condition as to residence and provides for payments towards 
such expenzes out of moneys provided by Parliament. 


56. The power of the justices to direct a boy or girl to live away from 
homo under a probation or supervision order is severely limited. It cannot 
he exercised in the case of an offender of any „ge or of a non-offender 
over J4 years of age without the consent ol the boy or girl concerned. No 
person under 17 can be required to live in any institution not subject to 
inspection by the Secretary of State unless he is to be employed outside it. 


57. The places of residence where children under probation or super- 
Vision may he required to live include (i) institutional Homes where some 
training is given, (ii) hostels from which the boy or girl goca out to work, 
(iii) lodgings in a private household Irom which the boy o: girl may go out 
to school or to work. Homes or hostels may be approved by the Home 
Office for the purposes of Exchequer grant if they observe certain require 
inents, but may be and often are used for probation and supervision cases 
althongh not approved for grant. At 30th June, 1945, 335 boys and 221 
girls were resident in approved Homes and hostels. 


38. There is no power to contribute to the maintenance of children under 
supervision orders but we are informed that power to contribute in these 
cases will be sought in for{ficoming legislation. The power of local authorities 
to contribute to the maintenance of children on probation is unlimited by 
statule but is in practice controlled by conditions attached to the 50 per 
cent, grant made by the Exchequer. Thus, grant is limited to persons 
over 44. with a few exceptions and to residence in approved Homes or hostels 
erin lodgings. It is limited to six months residence in Homes and 10 twelve 
months in hostels or lodgings. In the vast majority of cases the residence 
direction is for six months, though in exceptional cases such as border line 
mental defectives it may be for much longer periods. 


59. All approved Homes and hostels are regularly inspected by inspectors 
of the Probation Branch of the Home Office. Others are inspected by 
inspectors of the Children's Branch. Lodgings are usually left to the 
inspection at the probation officers who are responsible for supervision of 
the children throughout the period of residence. 


Finance 
60. The cost of providing approved schools and remand home: and the 
expenses of maintaining children sent to those schools and homes under the 


Provisions of the Children 


n 8 J k 
children ho at i i 1 ee 7 5 Si pea ot 
chon s hoa commited the care of the local authority ns an epee HEALTHY CHILDREN MAINTAINED UNDER THE PUBLIC 
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Regulations 
1. Regulations made by ihe Home Seer 
nader the Chiletren and Yong 1 8 — contained 
(a) The Approved School Rules, 1933 (S. R. & O. 4 
(4) The Chitdien and Young Persons (K ia 
& O. 1933, No. 787); 


(e) The emand Hoes Rules, 10. J 
i ies, S.R. 0 2 
ii ë 939 ( &0O. 1939, Na, 12). 
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64. Part VIL of the Public Health Act 1936, gives local authoritics power 
to make arrangements for the care of children under five who ure not being 
educated in schools recognised by the Ministry of Education. ‘These powers 
are exercised through Maternity and Child Welfare Committees and have 
been used) by some authorities to establish residential mirseries for the care 
of children whose mothera are unable to take charge of them, In some 
instances the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee has taken over from 
the Public Assistance Committee the care of destitute chillren under five 
who are housed in nurseries. There is no right of entry to these nurseries 
by any government inspector, We are however informed that the medical 
olficers and women in-pectors of the Mini-try of Health do in fact visit such 
establishments. Tho relevant section of the Act has also been taken, in a 
few areas, to cover the placing ot infants in foster lomus by the Public 
Health authority. 


CHILDREN CARED FOR BY VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 


65. A large proportion of the children who have no homes of their own 
are cared for by charitable organisations without ever having been brought 
before a Court or made chargeable to a Poor Law Authority. The vast 
majority of such children are however under some degree ot public zuper- 
vision, Tant V of the 1933 Children’s Act provides for the registration and 
inspection ot voluntary homes, ie. homes or other jutitations for the 
boarding, care, and maintenance of poor children or young persons, being 
homes or other institutions supported wholly or partly by voluntary contri- 
butions, but excluding institutions certified or approved by the Board of 
Control under the Mental ey Acts, 1913 to 1927, unless children 
Or young persons who are not mental defectives within the meaning of these 
Acts are received therein (Sec. 92). Persons in charge of voluntary Homes 
are required. subject to penalties, to send to the Secretary of State annually 
prescribed particulars with respect to the Homes (Sec. 93). 


66. The Secretary of State may cause any voluntary Homie to be inspected 
from time ta time, unless it is, as a whole, otherwise subject to inspection 
by or under the authority of a Government Department (Sec. 200 The 
Secretary of State, if satished that the welfare of the children and young 
persons in a voluntary Home is endangered, inay actve upon the managers 
such directions as he thinks expedient for the welfare of the children and 
young persons in the Home. If such directions are not complied with, 
a court of summary jurisdiction may, on the complaint af any pams 
appointed for the purpose by the Secretary of State. make an order for the 
yemoval of all children and young persons from the Meme (See. 95), 


67. The Home Office state in evidence that it has never been fonnd neces- 
sary to operate the procedure prescribed in Section 95 of the Act, bat that the 
eniatence of the power has greatly strengthen the hands of mspectors in 
dealing with unsatisfactory Homes. Since the date of the Act, four Homes 
have closed down nnder pressure from the Home Office, 


68. At 41st March, 1645, there were 586 voluntary homes registarod with 
the Home Office The number of children under 17 in them was 33,500, 
viz, 17-700 boys and 15,800 girls. Approximately 50 Homes were inspec- 
table by the Ministry of Education as special schools for handicapped children, 
2 by the Board of Control under the Mental Deficiency Acts, 375 by the 
Mintotry of Hoalth under the Poor Law Act, and 459 by the Home Qifice. 
4% Homes ave managed by the large national societies, cach of which hag 4 
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to a place of salety until other arrangements can be made; in emergency 
a Justice may make the order on the application of a visite or other anthorised 


person (Sec, 212). 


73. Exemption from the child life protection provisions extends o 

(i) children cared for by relatives or legal guardians; 

(ii) persons undertaking the care of children boarded out under the Poor 
Law or Children and Young Persons Acts; 

(iii) schools, hospitals or homes maintained by a Government Department, 
local authority or body constituted by special Act of Parliament or 
incorporated by Royal Charter; 

(iv) ee hospitals or homes exempted by certificate of the welfare 
authority; 

(v) mental a in institutions or elsewhere who come within the 
purview of the Board of Control. 

The welfare authority also has certain powers of partial exemption in special 

cases (Sec. 219). 

74- The welfare authority for the purposes of the Public Health Act, 
1936 is— 

975 In a county borough, the county borough council; 

(ii) In a county district, the council, whether of the county or the district 
who immediately before the commencemeni of the Act were the local 
authority for the purpose of the Notification of Births Acts, 1907 and 

1915. 

Where in any county district the welfare authority is not the local education 
authority for elementary echication, the Minister of Health may, by order, 
ios that the latter authority shall be the welfare authority in lieu of ihe 

mer. 

75. The authorities concerned with the child life protection service are the 
authorities who administer the maternity and child welfare services, and the 
work of the child protection visitor ia normally entrusted to the Health Visitors, 
who are generally State Registered Nurses wha have had special training in 
health education. The work of the welfare authorities, including the child 
life protection work, is carried out under the general supervision of the women 
inspectors of the Ministry of Health, who are State egistered Nurses anc 
Certified Midwives and generally hold a Health Visitor's Certificate, The 
women inspectors, unlike the local authority's child protection visitors, have no 
statutory right of entry to foster homes. 

76. At the end of 1944 there were 14,213 children under the supervision 
of welfare authorities in England and Wales in accordance with the Child Life 
Pratection provisions of the Public Health Act. Of these 1,811 were in 
voluntary Homes or institutions not exempted under the Act and 1,709 in 
residential nurseries run for profit. 

CHILDREN PLACED FOR ADOPTION 

77. Legal adoption was introduced into this country by the Adoption of 
Children Act, 1926, which was based on the recommendations of the Child 
Adoption Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Tomlin. Applications 
for adoption orders can be made at the option of the applicant to the High 
Court, County Court or Juvenile Court (Sec. 801 0. An adoption Order is 
irrevocable but an adopted child can he readopted either by its parents or 
by a third party (Sec. 7). Applications are dealt with in private and Rules 
made by the Lord Chancellor prescribe the procedure in each type of Court. 
Every Court must appoint some fens or body to act as guardian ad litem 

with the duty of safeguarding the interests of the child before the Court, 

ond for that nurnnse investigating as fully as possible all the circumstances of 
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and thereafter at least once in every three months, every such child who 1s 
not living under the direct control of the society and is not subject to visits 
by the local welfare authority. 
* Third Party Arrangements 
83. Under Section 7 of the Act any persun who, not being the parent or 
guardian of the child or the person in whose care and possession he is to be 
placed, participates in the e eRe for placing a child under 9 must give 
seven days’ notice in writing to the welfare authority. Thereafter, until a legal 
adoption order is obtained, the child and the home in which he is placed are 
subject to broadly the same degree of supervision with the same powers of 
inspection and removal, etc., a5 are pete in the case of the child under 9 
maintained for reward, by the Child Life Protection provisions of the Public 
Health Act (see paragraphs 70-76 above), and the work is generally carried 
out by the child protection visitors of welfare authority. Any adopter 
or other person giving or receiving remuneration or reward in connection with 
any "' third party adoption arrangements is guilty of an offence. 
Numbers 
84. The number of legal adoptions between the passing of the Adoption of 
Children Act; 1926, and the end of 1945 was 127,189, the number in the lust 
year being 16,357, of which approximately 4,000 were effected through regis- 
tered adoption sovicties. At the end of 1944 there were 2,447 children 
under the supervision of wellare authorities as having been placed for adoption 
by third parties. 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN EDUCATED AWAY FROM HOME 
85. The Education Act, 1944, makes provision for the care of children who, 
by reason of physical or mental handicaps, are obliged for educational reasons 
to live elsewhere than in their owa homes, Dy Section 5 (2) (c) local education 
authorities are required to provide, either in special schools or otherwise, 
special educational treatment for (educable) pupils suffering from any disability 
of mind or body. Section 33 empowers the Minister of Education to make 
regulations defining the categories of pupils requiring special educational treat- 
ment, making provision as to the special methods appropriate for the education 
of pupils of each category, and as to the approval of schools as special schools. 
Section 34 requires local education authorities to ascentain what children in 
their area require special educational treatment, and to provide such treatment, 
86. The Handicapped Pupils and School Health Service Regulations, 1945, 
made by the Minister of Education, define the categorics of pupils requiring 
special educational treatment and prescribe the modes of education to be 
provided. Blind. deaf, physically handicapped, epileptic and aphasic children 
must be educated in special schools, which in the case of the blind and 
ileptic children must be boarding schools. Other classes of handicapped 
children may ba educated in ordinary schools where certain preaciibed condi- 
tions are fulfilled. The Regulations prescribe the conditions tor approval of 
special schools, ¢.g., minimum number of pupils, maximum size of classes, 
qualiticalions of staff, etc, They also provide for the approval by the Ministes 
of boarding homes and for the inspection by the local authority at least once 
a term of foster homes in which N pupils ure boarded cut; for the 
latter purpose local authorities are advised in a covering circular to employ, 
if possible, trained social workers or school ures wilh health visitor 


qualifications, 

87. A number of the special schools recognized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion are conducted in hospitals or sanatoria where children are undergoing pro- 
longed treatment, and the Regulations provide for the modification, with the 
Minister's approval, of the standard conditions to meet the special prc 


stances of the hospital regime. Residential special schools are in genera 
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92. The number of known children of unzound mind (lunatics) is relatively 


small. The majority are in public mental hospitals where there were about 
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of uncertified mentally defective children in such establishments, also in 


workliouscs not approved for the reception of defectives and in children's 
Homes; these children are not subject to visitation by the commissioners 
or inspectors of the Board of Control. 

Q4. The following table shows the numbers of certified mentally defective 
children under care at rst January, 1946. 


TABLE HI 

In the State Institution jaa oe 0 2 
In Local Authority Certified Institutions 5.417 
In Approved Public Assistance Institutions À 1,153 
In Certified Homes ‘ “4s i : 20 
In Approved Homes 279 
Under Guardianship o ewes 210 

7,512 


CHILDREN ORPHANED UY ‘THE WAR 

95. The War Orphans Act, 1942, applying and extending the provisions of 
Section 9 of the War Pensions (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1918, makes 
it the duty of the Ministry of Pensions to provide for the care of children for 
whom pensions or allowances are payable in respect of the death of a parent 
in the war and who are suffering from neglect or want of proper care. This 
duty continues until the child attains the age of 21, although ihe pension 
or allowance may, and generally does, cease hefore that age. By Section 75 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, a child for whose care it is 
the duty of the Minister of Pensions to provide may, by order of the Court, 
be committed ta his care or to the care of a person appointed by him. The 
Minister also has power, under the Royal Warrants, to administer pensions 
payable in respect of any children, i.e., to apply them in any manner he 
thinks fit for the benefit of the children concerned. 


g6. As regards the great majority of the orphaned children for whose 
care the Minister has to provide, the arrangements are confined to the visiting 
of the homes to advise and assist the de facto guardians regarding the child’s 
health, welfare, education and employment, and to co-operation with school 
teachers and employers. Some 3,200 children are being supervised in this 
way. <A further 850 children are supervised in their own homes because 
of unsatisfactory home circumstances which necessitate a pension being 
administered by the Minister. 


97. Entire custody had, at the date of our enquiry, been assumed by the 
Minister in the case of 411 children by committal under Section 76 of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. or at the instance of local authorities 
who had assumed parental rights by resolution under Section 52 of the Poor 
Law Act, 1930, or by the Minister's own powers under the War Orphans Act, 
1942. With the exception of 11 children placed in institutional accommoda- 
tion for special reasons these children were all boarded out with selected foster 
2 The children are provided with a complete outfit of clothes and the 
oster homes are regularly visited to ensure the welfare of the children. For 
the purpose of carrying out his responsibilities towards the children for whose 
supervision he has to provide, the Minister cmploys 18 whole time Regional 
Children's Officers (all women) working under the direction of a Children's 
Branch at the Headquarters of the Ministry. 

SUMMARY OF EXISTING ARRANGEMENTS 

98. We are now in a position to give a summary description of the very 
complicated position revealed in the foregoing paragraphs of our Report. 
Responsibility for providing or supervising the substitute home for the 
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SECTION II 
HOW THE CHILDREN ARE CARED FOR NOW 


INTRODUCTION 
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105. For the purposes of this Section or our nepur we sms memme 

preliminary note on local authority administration and then described the 
different types of care which we examined under headings as follows; 
Children in Werben: Public Assistance Homes, Public Assistance 
Nurseries and Public Healih Noveerics: Homes Managed by Voluntary 
Organisutions; Hostels for Working Boys and Girls and Probation Hostels; 
Approved Schools; Remand Homes; Homes and Institulions for Handicapped 
Children: Boarding Out In cach case the same paints were noted by the 
members of visiting groups so that it has been possible to make some final 
comparison of the different types of care. Every effort was made to check 
our impressions by such means as qucstions and discussions with staff and 
children, with old boys and gils and by local opinion, The observations and 
conclusions here set out are based only on our own experience but we have 
been interested to sco from inspectors’ reports at a laler date how offen onr 
impressions had been shared by other visitors. We think we have seen a 
representative cross section of the various forms of care, and that our visits 
have enabled us ta see for ourtsclves illustrations of the main varieties of 
the upbringing of children in residential Homes and private families. Wa 
realise that there are certain features of the lives of children which could 
not be finally judged without a more intimate and prolonged association with 
the children and those in charge of them. Nevertheless, we found that we 
were increasingly able to judge fram the attitude of the childran towards 
visitors, from their appearance and general ease and confidence, whether 
the care was of the kind in which children could thrive. QOneslions such as 
the pravi-ion for leisure, the suitahiity of buildings and the adequacy of 
records wore relatively easy to judge. 


* 
LOCAL AUTHORITY ADMINISTRATION OF CHILDREN'S CARE 


rob. When visiting children’s Homes in any area it was usual for members 
of the Committee to oblhin a statement from county or county borough 
ofacials indicating the administrative arrangements for the area. These arrange- 
ments were discussed with the chief officials concerned. Our observations are, 
therefore, based on written and verbal information received from responsible 
senior officials and on what we saw of the working of the administrative system 
when visiting the institutions and Homes, 


Counties 


toy. The administration of workhouses and children’s Homes is necessarily 
different in counties and county boroughs because in conntics there are 
Guardians Committees which des Mri certain duties in connection with the 
administmlion of Homes on behalf of the Public Assistance Committee. These 
Guardians Committees are sub-committeca of the County Public Assistance 
Committers and have sometimes a good deal of local autonom. We found ihat 
workhonses were almost always looked after by the local Guardians Committee. 
In regard to the children’s Homes the practice varied. In some instances, no 
control appeared lo be exercised hy any central committee and although the 
Public Assistance Committee was nominally responsible, the supervision of the 
various Homes zcemed to have heen left almost entirely to the lacal Guardians 
Committees, acting usually through one or more sub-committees, In other 
counties there was a special srh-coinmittee of the Public Assistance Committee, 
which was responsible on behalf of that Committee for the administration of all 
the children's Homes in the county. It seemed to ns that there was an 
increasing tendency towards this arrangement. It was, however, still a usual 
practice for even such sub-committees to act through the local Guardians 
Committee rather than direct. In those instances where there were nurseries 
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=s wen aupervision and management was nnderiaken by 


the Guardians Committee, through a sub-committes which was responsible for 
the workhouses. 


408. Au example uf central coutrol is a county where a Management Com- 
mittes is appointed by the Public Assistance Committee to administer, not only 
tho viihiron’s Hones bat all Public Asaistance establishments in the county. 
This Management Committers is made up of parsons nominated by the various 
Goonlians Counittees, certain members of the Public Assistance Committee, 
and members uppointed by the Public Assistance Committee from outside its 


awn body, the Hotes and tistitulions are visited by members of ihe Mauage- 
mant Committe on a rola system, 


109. Asan iustrition of the different methods which are sometimes adopted 
in the same county, an instance may be given of the arrangements in one 
county where one yet group of Cottage Homes is managed centrally by a 
Children’s Sub-Committee of the Public Assistance Committee, as these Homes 
happen tu be situated in the county town, bat each of the other Homes in the 
county is managed by the local Guardians Committee, The central Children’s 


Homes Sub-Committee dows, however, appear to exercise zome general control 
of policy in regard to the Homes generally. 


110. Another course ia Atopled iu a county where each Home is acminis- 
tered by a Children’s Sub Comntitice of the Guardians Committee, or by a 
sub-committee which also «atminjters one or more public assistance institu- 
tions, but uniformity in administiation is achieved through a central Children’s 
Sub-Committee of the county Public Assistance Committee which considers all 
matters relating to children, and deal, with the recommendations made by the 
vations Guardians Cominittees. This arrangement does therefore promote some 
unifonnity which may be absent when there is no central committee. 


Tit. Where there was uo central supervisory committee, co-ordination 
appeared to depend on the degree to which the county Public Assistance officer 
could exercise his inlluence on the various Guardians Committees, In a large 
rural county we found some tendency on the part of the local Guartians Com- 
inillves to resent suggestions or criliciams from the Public Assistance Committee, 
Strong resenlinent was alo shown in one instance against an adverse report 
of the Ministry of Health Inspector on one of the Homes and it appeared, 
irom the discussions at ane meeting of which we saw a report, that the local 
committee felt quite able to manage its own affairs without * interference " 
either hy the Public Assistance Committee ov the Ministry of Health. 


112, We visited only one county in which the functions of the Public 
Assistance Committee, in so far us they relate to children, were discharged 
by the Education Committee, thongh we understand that there are at least 
four others. In accordance with the provisions of (he Poor Law Act, 1930, 
awh delegation is ~ subject to the general direction and control of the Public 
Assistance Committee.” In this county the Education Conmittee had appointed 
a special sub-committee, known as the Children’s Cate Sub-Committee, to carry 
ont these duties—as well as the statutory duties arising [rom the committal 
of children aud young persons to the care of the county council, under the 
Children and Young Persons Aol, 1933. The county was divided into areas 
for the pur of boarding vut chilchen, a Boarding Ont Committee being 
appointed for each arca, and where there was a children’s home in that 
particular area, the committee was angmented, if necessary, and supervised 
the Home on behalf of the Education Committee. (he local committees 
administering the Homes met ut cach Home monthly. 
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121. In some arcas the Homes were joi 
8 i managed by a joint Cammi 
2 2 and Education Committees and of the Public ebe 
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rule less satisfactory than joint Committees. The Joint Committees provided 
a wider circle of people in contact with the Homes and led to higher standards 
in the care of the children, 

122, In several areas where we discussed the relations between the various 


committees of the Council there was a clear realisation of the need for unifica- 
tion, so that it would no longer be possible for the homeless child to be 


transferred from one committee to another as he reached the various ages with 


which the several committees were concerned, 


General Observations on Administration 

123. We think it may be useful if we offer a few general observations on 

this aspect of our investigations: — 

(i) In counties the usual arrangements do not appear to achieve uniformity 
in administration of the children’s Homes, Where administration is 
left largely to local Guardians Committees the standard of administra- 
tion is generally lower than where there is co-ordination or where a 
varying degree of control is exercised by a central sub-committee of the 
Public Assistance Committee. It seems that in some counties there is 
little likelihood of a general improvement in the standard of care in 
children's Homes, until the powers of local Committees are limited 
to what may be described as friendly visiting of the various Homes, 
leaving policy and general control to a central committee or sub- 
committee of the authority. Each county Public Assistance Committee 
is responsible in law for administration throughout the county, but 
in some areas which were visited it seemed to us that the Public 
Assistance Committees tended to leave too much to local Guardians 
Committees, the members of which sometimes seemed to be still imbued 
with ideas generally prevailing before the Boards of Guardians were 
abolished. Although it seemed to us that central, rather than local, 
administration in a county achieved better results, much clearly 
depends on the attitude of members of the central committee. 


(ii) We were impressed with the value of members of local sub-committees 
who could undertake friendly visiting of the Homes in their area. 


(ii) Some county Public Assistance Committees seem to have been some- 
what nervous of exercising their powers from fear of upsetting members 
of loca! Guardians Committees. 


(iv) Speaking generally ave did not find a higher standard of administration 
of child care in those areas where the council had entrusted the super- 
vision of Public Assistance children's Homes to the Education 


Committee. 


Records 

yay, At the local authority institutions and children's Homes which we 
visited, we made inquiries about the type of records kept and were shown a 
number of examples. The general conclusion drawn from those we saw was, 
that apart from bare identifying facts (name, date of birth, etc.) religion, date 
of reception and discharge, and entries abont health, no written information 
was given to those in charge of the children, In some instances a few facts 
had been given to the Matron of a children’s Home over the telephone or by 
the escort to the Home. It was also generally drue that. with the exception of 
certain entries regarding health, no written record was kept of the child's stay 
in the institution or Home: consequently no record of the child's development 
could be handed on when he left, 
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125. It seems likely that the following accounts by a visiting group, of 
records kept in institutions under one authority, are typical. 
‘ass l he only record received or passed on is an identifying and a medical 
ord. 
Si two-year-old children had recently been admitted from another 
institution under this authority, and the matron found that they were suffer- 
ing from scabies and impetigo, though no note of this fact had been sent 
to her at the time of their transfer, and it was impossible to isolate them 
with the accommodation at her disposal.“ 
Another example: 


„un through a list with the Master which had been provided by the 
Public Assistance officer, of children who had been received into the institu- 
tion on a place of safely“ order. He did not seem clear which of (he 
children had been received in this category... No records about the 
children other than the brief admission card and medical particulars are 
received here, though it is clear that the Matron and Master take trouble 
to get to know about the children by discussion,” 


126, We seldom found that Superintendents and Matrons of children's 
Homes were aware of, or regretted, the lack of information about the children 
in their care. In one or two instances we were told about the difficulty of 
dealing with children whose histories were unknown; these were exceptions. 
Jn one instance in which the Public Assistance Officer had given a deal 
of information to the cottage mothers, one of them regretted that similar 
information was not given about the children for whom the local authority 
was acting (through the Education Committee) as“ fit iperson,”” as they were 
often more difficult children. The fact that no case records are kept in 
institulions or Homes does not of course imply that no records are kept in the 
central offices of the Public Assistance department. We found that a great 
deal of information was filed in the office which was not communicated to those 
in charge. It would not be fair ta judge the general adequacy of the records 
without a much more careful study of the case files of the Public Assistance 
Committee than we were able to carry ont, 


127. We heard one serions criticism of medical records from the medical 
officer of a werkhouse who was also responsible for the medical supervision 
of the children's Homes. He said that in his area the children came into 
the Homes without a medical record so that he did not know whether a child 
had been immunised or whether there was risk of tuberculosis or venereal 
disease, No education history was available, so that even if the child had been 
recognised as defective the fact would not be known until he re-entered school. 
Another medical officer told us that one of the difficulties of treating children 
from Homes at the Child Guidance Clinic was the failure to provide the kind 
of history and description of the child’s behaviour which was essential to the 
understanding and treatment of his difficulty, 


128. In residential nurseries careful records were kept as a general ti 
with particulars about feeding and height and 5 chars This record 
almost always lapsed when the child became five years of age. 


Boarding Out 


129. As in the case of children's Homes, Public Assistance hoarding ont 
was in county areas usually supervised by the Guardians Committees, under 
the general authority of the Public Assistance Committee, while * fit erson“ 
work was nndertaken by the Education Authority. In Connty Troughs 
supervision was usually undertaken by the committee concerned or by one 
committee of the council acting for another or by a joint committee. We found 


3 

that in many areas each of the committees of the county or county borough 
councils was undertaking boarding out without co-ordination with any other 
committee. ‘This separation of the boarding out services of the different depart- 
ments of the local authorities provided an interesting example of the persistence 
of traditional methods in the face of the changing attitude of the public towards 
social services. It became very clear to na in the course of conversations 
with officials, that few local authorities had attempted to reconsider as a whole 
their functions and methods with regard to the children in their care, and that 
while before the war, the normal local government machinery had served to 

avide the necessary services, since the war it had become more and more 
nadequate to meet either the extent of the problem or the new standards of 
child care required. Mast of the anthorities seemed to be aware of failure 
to deal with the problem; some were concerned about it: even the most 
complacent had been given a jolt by recent publicity. In à number of areas 
there were plans for better co-ordination and for the improvement of procedure, 
but we could not help noticing (hat our visits were welcomed by some depart- 
ments of local authorities as a means of discovering and commenting upon the 
practice of other departments. The authorities which had worked out some 
common programme for the care of children were few, and, even then, there 
was little provision for any effective personal co-operation. 


130. There were two main ways in which boarding out under the three 
main committees of Public Health, Public Assistance and Education had been 
more closely co-ordinated. One of these consisted of as over the respon- 
sibility for boarding out from one department to another. The other method 
was simply the sharing of a common staff, while each department retained 
its own responsibility. Instances of the first were tha paang over of boarding 
out by the Public Assistance Committee to the Public Health or Education 
Committee or both: or the passing over of the comparatively new boarding 
out duties of the Education Committee to the old machinery of the Public 
Assistance Committee. An example of the methad of sharing visitors between 
the three committees was found in a rural county. Welfare officers were 
appointed jointly and acted for all three commiltee= through a joint committee, 
combining the visits of the Health and Child Protection Visitors to children 
under 9 and the visits of the local members of the Gnardians Committees in 
the case of children in the care of the Public Assistance Committee. This 
arrangement was favoured by the Education department but accepted with 
reluctance by the Public Assistance department. In a neighhouring county a 
similar plan was followed but the joint visitors in each case reported to 
separate committees and followed different regulations. In another area 
boarding out was undertaken by a joint committee drawn from members of 
the Education Committee and the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee. 
The Superintendent of the Homes who was also Master of the Workhouse 
was appointed by the Public Assistance Committee, and the boarding ont 
visitors by the Education Committee. In a County Borough there had been 
since 1930 an arrangement under which Public Assistance children under 
three were passed to the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee and over 
three to the Education Committee. The Education Committee dealt with 
these children and with others committed to it as fit person through a 
Children’s Care Sub-Committee to which members were co-opted who were 
not necessarily members of the Public Assistance Committee. The sub- 
Committee managed children’s Homes as well as boarding out. In a County 
area the converse applied and the Public Assistance Committee administered 
for itself and the Education Committee the whole of the boarding ont arrange- 
ments through a Public Assistance Sub-Committee for Homes and boarding 
oul. 

we 
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131. There was no donbt that the boarding out services as a whole in 
county or county borough areas suffered from the splitting up of the children 
into groups which came, often arbitrarily, under different Provisions of the 
law. One of the great difficulties in the way of co-ordination was, we found, 
a traditional inter-departmental antagonism which was sometimes thinly 
veiled b changes in organisation. Thus in an area where certain functions 
of the Public Assistance Committee had been taken over by the Education 
Committee, the medical officer of the Public Assistance department, who 
remained responsible for the health of the children, described the Education 
department as a soulless body * compared with the old poor law administra- 
lion. An Education department was inclined to belittle a Public Assistance 
department which in turn considered that the Education department showed 
an increasing tendency to posch the functions of the Public Assistance 
Committee, In another area in which the three committees shared the ser- 
vices of welfare workers the Public Assistance Officer urged the special assign- 
ment of one of the welfare workers to the Public Assistance department 
because of the antagonism of the Public Assistance Committee to the new 
arrangement. These old jealousies are partly due to the fact that in many 
areas the same officials continue to be responsible for new services and partly 
to the difficult conditions governing expenditure and employment which 
during the seventecn years since the passing of the Local Government Act, 
1929, has discouraged re-organisation. We came across an exam le of 
departmentalism in its worst form while visiting an Institution for Mental 
Defectives to which, we were told, a visitor had been sent from an Education 
Authority to a Midland town ("after the Gongh case“) to zee one boy. 
There were at the time sixteen boys there in the care of the Public Assistance 
2 of the same authority but the visitor was not interested in seeing 

132. Whatever the administrative scheme it was comparatively rare to find 
the responsible committee co-opting suitable additional members from within 
or without the council. In one case we were told that co- option did not 
appeal to members as it might involve limited power with no responsibility 
for co-opted members. It seemed to us unfortunate that qualihed people with 
leisure to take an interest in children’s work should not be asked to help in 
a Children s Sub-Cominittee. Our experience of the present procedure shows 
(1) that it is difficult for the ordinary councillor to spare sufficient time to 
serve on such a sub-Commiltee; (z) that mothers bringing up families find it 
difficult to give the time which a seat on the council involves but might be 
willing t act as co-opted members of a single committee; (3) that the members 
of committees elected in the usual way tend to average at least 6o years of age 
we 3 moms prone the opportunity for bringing in younger people. 

an example of a commiltee, not regar shi 
FF regarded as helpful, of which the 

133. An interesting feature of the present boarding out arrangements i 
the transfer ol children from one local authority area 12 another, it iyeon 
clear that this transfer presented special problems. There is the added compli- 
cation at the present time that some evacuated children who cannot return 
to their own homes remain in foster homes in the reception area. A usual 
reason for the transfer is the need to place at a distance from their homes 
children who have been taken from Parents unht la have charge of them. 
Other reasons are the desirability of rural surroundings and the fact that 
foster homes are more easily found in some areas than others. 


134. There was a great variety of practice with regard to the transfer of 
responsibility for investigation and supervision. Sometimes the whole responsi- 


bility was transferred to the receivine authorities. the ceneline ” 
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authority only requiring routine reports Sometimes the sending authority 
retained responsibility and might not even notily the receiving authority that 
they were secking homes and placing children. A compromize was often 
reached in other areas where the receiving authority accepted supervision 
but where check visits were made from time to time by the sending authority. 
We found great difference of opinion between departments of the same area 
about the best arrangement. In some areas where responsibility was trans- 
ferred, the transfer was arranged by the clerks of the respective councils and 
the visitor undertaking supervision did not always know which department 
of the sending anthority was reaponsible for the child. We were given one 
example of a group of children who had been transferred from one county to 
another and were supervised by the Public Assistance Committee of the receiv- 
ing area because it was thought that the children came from the Public Assist- 
ance department of the sending authority. A cree A of Healih Inspector 
visited all the foster homes. It was later found that these children were the 
responsibility of the Education department as ft person.“ We were told of 
the concern of some officials about the placing of children in their area by 
other authorities, without consultation about the standard of the home selected, 
and we were given inztances of the uze of homes by sending authorities which 
had previously been rejected for local use. 


135. Similarly the methods of investigation, supervision, payment, medical 
arrangements and qualifications of supervisors varied, not only as between 
area and area, but as between departments of the same local authority. Thus 
we ollen came across instances where the Education department and the Public 
Assistance department in the same area were paying to foster parents in the 
same village different rates of maintenance, ket money and ¢ thing; where 
one department was employing trained visitors and the other used its office 
staff; where requirements as to investigation of the foster home, the frequency 
of visits and the medical care varied not only because of the differences in the 
regulations laid down by different Government departments but because of 
the custom of the committee concerned, The failure in co-operation between 
committees of the same area is perhaps best illustrated by the unfortunate 
results which may occur where one possesses information which is not available 
to the other: as for instance had occurred in one area where a child, who had 
been on the tuberculosis register of the Public Health department, was later 
placed by the Education Committee in a foster home which was considered 
unsuitable by the medical officer of health, 


Details of the actual methods of boarding out which we found in the areas 
visited will be found in paragraphs 347-381. 


CHILDREN IN WORKHOUSES 


136. Under this heading are grouped all institutions ( workhouses "') 
managed by Public Assistance departments of local authorities, in which 
children are cared for as part of the responsibility of these who are also 
responsible for the care of destitute adults. Although in most of these 
establishments the children are living in part of a building used for adults, 
some are included in which separate, though generally closely connected, 
accommodation is provided, the senior staff of the institution having the final 

msibility for the administration of the children's unit The separate 
buildings are usually Receiving Homes or Nurseries. 


137. We visited 32 public assistance institutions of this type in the areas of 
different local authorities. The visits were not selected altogether at random. 
We chose for the most part those which were on the official lists us under- 
taking the care of infant children; in other instances we made inquiries when 
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140. An example of this kind of motley collectio i 
century-old Poor Law institution providing — for 370 ‘adults, 
including ordinary workhouse accommodation, an infirmary for senile old 
people and a few men and women certified as either mentally defective 
or mentally disordered. Ia this institution there were twenty-seven children 
aged six months to fifteen years. Twelve infants up to the age of eighteen 
org were the children of women in the institution, about half of them still 
ing nursed by their mothers. In the came room in which these children 
were being cared for was a Mongol idiot, aged four, of gross appearance, 
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for whom there was apparently no accommodation elsewhere. A family 
of five normal children, aged about six to fifteen, who had been admitted 
on a relieving officer's order, had been in the institution for ten weeks. This 
family, including a boy of ten and a girl of fifteen, were sleeping in the 
same room as a three year old hydrocephalic idiot, of very unsightly type, 
whose bed was screened off in the corner. The fifteen p old girl had been 
employed in the day-time dusting the women’s infirmary ward. These 
children had ‘been admitted in the middle of the night when their mother 
had left them under a hedge atter eviction from their house. No plan 
appeared to have been made for them. Another family of three children, 
aged eight to twelve, were sleeping with the toddlers in the nursery” 
part of the building. They had n brought into the institution on a 
place of safety arder, We were told in the education and public assist- 
ance offices that their case was shortly to be considered with a view to 
further action, but they had already been in the workhouse for four months. 
We were told in another county that in some of the institutions of this area 
there was nowhere to put the older children to sleep except in the adult 
wards, Children had occasionally been sent back to the homes in which 
they had been neglected because it was thonght betler for them than the 
conditions under which they would have had to be cared for in the workhouse. 


Accommodation 

141. In few of these institutions have any structural alterations been 
made to the buildings for the purpose of giving suitable care to children of 
“ toddler age or over. For the most part the children are housed in 
large gaunt looking buildings with dark stairways and corridors, high windows 
and unadapied baths and lavatories. The best had been made of these 
forbidding buildings in a few of the institutions we visited, where admirable 
efforts had been made with use of paint and pictures to brighten the rooms 
in which the children slept, and played. In others the traditional chocolate 
and huff paint remained, with bare boards and draughts, and a continual 
smell of mass cooking, soft soap and disinfectant, 


142. In some cases the segregation of children according to age or health 
can ag be achieved by using rooms on the same corridors as the infirmary 
wards for senile patients; by separating the dormitory and dayroom of 
the children in a way that young children have to go up and down long 
corridors and stairways used also by the adults; by placing in the same 
dormitory children who are healthy and those who are suffering from skin 
diseases of a contagious kind; or even by putting children to sleep in the adult 
wards. We found a number of institutions in which normal children were 
sleeping with low grade mentally defective children, and in one institution 
where there was an excellent Nursery for children under 3, a baby, brought 
in as in need of care or protection, had been placed in its perambulator in 
the old women's ward so that the nursery should not be overcrowded. The 
contrast between the well cared for nursery children and the neglected, ill- 
cared for baby was very great. 


143. In one workhouse the Matron had made a valiant attempt to gather 
the children together in the most difficult circumstances. She had to use the 
institution kitchen as a dining room for the toddlers, We saw them just after 
the tables had been cleared at dinner time. Most of them had folded their 
arms on the table and were asleep, with their heads on their hands, while their 
feet swung aimlessly from a too high wooden bench. The kitchen fire provided 
warmth and comfort; compared with the cheerless and bare day room they 
were better off in the warm kitchen. They had large chip enamel mugs 
to drink from, such as were familiar at one time in casual wards; we were 
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loll that casual wards are now supplied with crockery, At this institution 
the ‘‘ mother“ in charge of the children was a harassed looking woman doing 
her best in difficult circumstances. The Master and Matron were young keen 
people suffering from a sense of frustration, The Matron complained about 
the seeming inertia of Public Assistance Committee members. It was noted 
that the chairman of the Public Assistance Committee was 91 and the Vice 
Chairman over 80. The improssion was left that they were maintaining 
standards of 50 years ago. 


T44. One Nursery which was structurally linked to the Public Assistance 
institution had sunk to the lowest level of child care which has come under 
our notice. There were 32 children on the register, eight of whom were sick 
children, These were being nursed in a small ward adjacent to the infirmary 
adult sick ward. They were in charge of assistant nurses who were at the 
same time nursing the sick adults in the main ward, in which were aged and 
chronic sick (one patient had advanced cancer of the face), a mentally defective 
child, and a child with chicken pox. In the children’s ward was an eight year 
old mentally defective girl, who sat most of the day on a chair commode, 
because, the nurses said, she was happy that way.“ She could not use her 
arms or legs. There were two babies with rickets clothed in cotton frocks, 
cotton vests and dilapidated napkins, no more than discoloured cotton rags. 
The smell in this room was dreadful. A premature baby lay in an opposite 
ward alone. This ward was very large and cold, The healthy children were 
housed in the ground floor corrugated hutment which had been once the old 
union casual ward. The day room was large and bare and empty of all 
toys. The children fed, played and used their pots in this room. They ate 
from cracked enamel plates, using the same mug for milk and soup. They 
slept in another corrugated hutment in old broken black iron cots some of 
which had their sides ticd up with cord. The mattresses were fouled and 
stained. On inquiry there did not appear to be any available stocks of clothes 
to draw on and it was said by one of the assistant nurses that ‘' everythin 
was at the laundry and did not come back.“ The children wore ankle lengi 
calico or flannelette frocks and petticoats and had no knickers. Their clothes 
were not clean. Most of them had lost their shoes; those who possessed shoes 
hac either taken them off to play with or were wearing them tied to their feet 
with dirty string. Theit faces were clean; their ies in some cases were 
unwashed and stained.* 


145. This Nursery was an exceplion, We saw some which were remarkably 
ood. One Nursery also linked structurally with the workhouse was supervised 
by the Master and Matron of the workhouse, but clearly they thought separate 
of oye and institution and they did not confuse the two. The standards 
were high, the staff adequate in number to care for the children and of 
adequate training. The Ministry of Health had given ission for children 
to remain in this nursery np to the age of four years, The relationship between 
the Master and Matron and children approached very nearly to normal home 
life. The Master made toys for them, played with them otf joked with them. 
He assured us that his Committee supported him in all his suggestions as to 
Improvements and were ready io spend money on progressive schemes. 


T40. On the whole the standard of care of the older children in work- 
houses was much below the nursery standard. The provision for play and 
occupation for the older children, who in theory were there tomporarily, was 
for the must part appallingly bad. There were a few pleasant exceptions to 
the general dearth of good play material for young children, but hardly any 


* The attention of the local authority was drawn immediately to the state of these 
chiklren. and they have now been removed tu a separate nursery, 
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to the absence of any form of provision for recreation for boys and girls ot 
school age. There seemed no understanding in these institutions of the 


“recreational needs of children, and it was no one’s responsibility to see that 


they were happily accupied. For the stafi the older children were an extra 
5 5 Thar wees an concerned about them and did their best to make 
them feel at home, but this is done as an act of personal kindness by indi- 
vidual members of the staff rather than as an important staff responsibility. 
A play pen for the toddlers, a pile of soft toys given by members of the district 
committee, a few picture books and comic papers seemed to be the limits of 
provision indoors, in all but a very few of the workhouses. 


147. Recreation outside evidently presents another real problem for the 
stat Few institutions are provided with gardens in which the children can 
play. For the most part they are either confined to small asphalt yards in 
Caki they can be safely separated from the adults, or, if they are given the 
ron of the place, as they sometimes are because there is no member of the 
staff to look after them, there is apprehension that they may come to no good 
by associating with the older inmates, In one institution the matron said 
she could do nothing with the older children to prevent them from wandering 
all round the premises, and that she had reported to the Public Assistance 
Officer that they might be associating with defective adults. Children were 
seen to be with adults in the yards of some institutions. This might, of course, 
be quite unobjectionable but has serious dangers in the mixed population of 
a workhouse. 


148. The following extract from u visiting group's report relates to the 
institution mentioned in paragraph 140: 


Ihe infirmary wards used for children are on the second floor of the 
institution, at one end of which is a ward for senile men, at the other a 
ward tor senile women. Two rooms are nsed for children on this corridor, 
one lor twelve infants, and one dor a family of five ` healthy * children of 
scattered ages, and one defective child, aged two. There is only one bath- 
room on this corridor which has apparently to be used for all purposes. 
The only playroom is downstairs, and is a gloomy room with high windows. 
The family of five children have their meals in a small kitchen not meant 
to be used for children at all. The nursery at the other end of the 
building has had extra low windows added, and was light and airy with a 
pleasant garden outlook.” 


The following report relates to another establishment : 


nne premises constitute an old fashioned workhouse which has not been 
modernised in any way. The children are grouped as follows; babies under 
one year, of whom there appear to be about fifty; toddlers, aged one to two 
(fourteen); school children aged five to fifteen (thirteen). The accommoda- 
lion is typical of the ordinary workhouse wards, They are adequate in size, 
but generally unsuitable for children. The wards are quite clean and well 
decorated. Most of the children were playing in the grounds which consist 
of an ordinary asphalt yard without any grass. The accommodation 
must cause considerable difficulty. There is a day-room, for instance, for 
the children of school age, which is on the first floor of one block, and the 
children have to go downstairs and out through the yard to the first floor of 
another block do go to bed, Jn winter they would probably not use the 
day-room at all. There were thirteen boys and girls of school age in this 
day-room when it was visited. It is an ordinary institution ward with very 
little equipment.“ 
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‘The following is an example of a Receiving Home with adequate accommo- 
dation: Capacity 18. Present 12 boys and girls aged 3-14. 


" This Receiving Home is a converted nurses’ home attached to a Public’ 


Assistance institution, and is in the charge of the Master and Matron of the 
institution. The house is well separated from the main institution, though 
it has a common entrance. It does not overlook the institution, but faces 
open country, There is only a small asphalt yard in front of the Home. 


* This small two storey house seems quite suitable for its purpose, except 
that the playing space is rather limited, There js a small day-room used 
also az a dining room, but at the time of the visit the children were lmvint 
their Sunday dinner under a tent awning in the front playground, There is 
a doctor's room on the ground floor ior medical examinations. The children 
sleep in homely little rooms, mainly single, but one or two containing two 
beds in which children of the same family can sleep together, The children 
have individual lockers. The beds are covered with bright red blankets. 
On the second floor there are two lavatotivs and two bathrooms. The staff 
of the reception home is quite separate from the staff of the institution, apart 
from the Matron, and night ad th duty staff come in from outside, The 
Place looks beautifully clean and tidy.” 

Defective Children 


149. In a number of the institutions visited, defective children were associat- 
ing with normal children. In one institution which was being used entirely 
for defectives and epilaptics there were a number of children, some of whom 
were regarded a5 educable defectives, and others as suffering irom mental 
disturbance or behaviour difficulty rather than mental defect. It is clear that 
detective and opileptic children and, occasionally, children suffering from 
mental illness, constitute a serious problem in the children’s wards of institu- 
tions. The staff are not qualified to deal with them, they are a disturbance in 
the care of normal children and the adult wards to which they are sometimes 
moved are equally unsuitable for them. Shortage of accommodation in the 
mental deficiency institutions and in the residential special schools is generally 
given as the main reason for their retention in institutions, but there appears 
also to be considerable delay in some areas in cartying out the necessary 
procedure for the children to be transferred. Administrative delay was brought 
specially to our attention by the Medical Officer in charge of one of the institu- 
tions mentioned above. The following cases, which were selected from a 
number, were given to us in writing in June, 1945, by him: 


Girl. Aged 8, date of admission 5th February, 1933. An idiot. She 
was notified to the Mental Deficiency authority in 1942 as a child who should 
be removed to a colony for Mental Defectives. The Mental Deficiency 
department wrote to the Education department for the statutory exclusion 
certificate’ which ryt Akaari before they could proceed with the case. 
This they have so far been unable to obtain. I wrote at the beginning of 
June to the Education department pointing out these facts. So I have 
had no acknowledgement of my letter. This child has been losing any 
training she would have received at a Colony.“ 


Girl. Aged 8. Date of admission rst June, 1943. She is an imbecile 
with apilepsy. This is a most dificult case, who climbed the walls, bit 
the picture rail with her teeth, pulled the bed to pieces, threw radiator cover 
about, destroyed every toy she was given, walked about naked. She had 
been a patient here before the age of live, when she was notified as a Mental 
Defective to the Mental Deficiency authorities. Certification was almost 
complete when the mother moved her out of our care. On re-admission 
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evidence of harshness for which the staff was responsible. Except in the 
one instance of the nursery unit described in paragraph 144 the ill-usa 
was of a negative rather than a positive kind and elsewhere sprang directly 
from unsuitability of buildings, Jack of training and of appreciation of 
children’s needs. Officials of local authorities suggested that the children 
suffered from the attitude of the public to children maintained uncer the 
or law. This attitude had affected some members of the Public Assistance 
mittees, some of whom had survived as Committee members from the 
days of the old ‘Boards of Guardians and still held old-fashioned views about 
what was suitable for a destitute child, In the few cases in which the care 
was very good the Master and Matron were enlightened people who were 
aware of the difficulties, and had the ingenuity to surmount them and the 
enterprise lo use their assistant staft to the best advantage of the children 
in their care. 


155. The worst feature was often the complete failure to provide any 
kind of individual interest or notice. In most cases the children had been 
brought into the workhouse as an emergency arrangement and were therefore 
in a neglected or unhappy or bewildered state, Often in the institution 
they were left to the casual kindness of aged inmates or to the indifferent 
attention of busy staff to whom they were nothing but an additional burden. 
Babies ee in their cots day in and day out, gazing at the ceiling, and 
toddlers played on the floor, often unchanged and unkempt, with any bits 
and pieces which they could find. The older children were turned ont to play 
in asphalt yards sirrounded by high walls, and were unprovided with 
8 or occupation. And they often remained in such conditions for 
months. 


156. We have no alternative but to paint this very gloomy picture of 
the conditions in which children are at present received and maintained 
by many authorities in adult institutions; but it would be unfair to the more 
enlightened authorities if we did not mention that there are some exceptions, 
We visited a few areas where we did not find a single healthy normal child in 
a workhouse ward and where adequate Receiving Homes were provided in 
separate blocks for children needing cleansing or observation. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CHILDREN’S HOMES, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
NURSERIES, PUBLIC HEALTH NURSERIES 


157. Under this heading we have grouped Children's Homes run by or on 
behalf of Public Assistance Committees specially for children, which were not 
part of, or combined with, the building or the administration of an institution 
for adults. They represent therefore, under present practice, the normal 
method (as opposed to retention in workhouses which is the Ap method 
not countenanced by regulation) of caring for the children in the charge of 
Public Assistance authorities and not boarded out. Those " Scattered ' 
Homes which were run under the general over-sight of the Master and Matron 
of the institution have been included in this group. We visited 112 Local 
Authority Homes and 20 Nurseries. The children may have come under 
care for a variety of reasons—destitution, lack of parental care and affection 
leading to abandonment, lack of control, cruel treatment—any: one of these or 
even the temporary absence of a mother in hospital, may lead to a child 
being placed permanently or temporarily under the care of the local authority. 
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and may hold more. The children are often of mixed ages and the arrange- 
ment does provide something more closely approximating to the family house- 
hold than more institutional forms of care. Where the plan of Scattered 
Homes had been adopted the nature of the accommodation was such that the 
number of children could not be increased. The tendency seemed to be to 
keep the children in the Public Assistance institutions rather than to enlarge 


or overcrowd the Homes. 


In some areas we found arrangements which combined Cottage Homes 
and Single Homes and one county had developed Barrack, Cottage and Single 
Homes as well as war time Nurseries for children under five. 


Nurseries 

165. It is the common practice to separate the infants under 2 or 3 from the 
toddlers and older children in separate nurseries; sometimes these nurseries 
were single Homes, sometimes one cottage in a group. The nurseries we saw 
were of two types: 

r. The residential nursery originally brought into existence by Public Assist- 
ance authorities which continued to supervise the running of the nursery 
in conjunction with the Medical Oer of Health, or which have 
delegated the running of the Residential Nursery to the Maternity and 
Child Welfare department. The children in these nurseries were ad- 
mitted because they were either destitule, or had no female relative to 
look after them. 


2. The residential nursery brought into existence by the Maternily and 
Child Welfare committees at the request of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, to make provision for children whose mothers had 
undertaken war work which entailed night shifts. These nurseries have 
grown up around industrial areas to surprising proportions, Many of 
the children's mothers were unmarried mothers who had io carn their 
living in order to support them-elves and their children. 


Receiving Hames 

166, Some authorities provided Receiving Homes independent of work- 
houses to which children could be taken when first admitted, for examination, 
observation and cleansing. Such Homes are often one cottage in a group of 
Cottage Homes or occasionally a Single Home in which the children are 
looked after by a special staff. 


Accommodation 

167. We saw very few examples of modern buildings in use as children’s 
Homes. Where building had taken place just before the war it was clear 
that local authorities had taken a more generous view of the amenities which 
should be provided, than had prevailed in earlier times. Cottage Homes 
usually dated from the beginning of the century and although they were 
clearly an advance upon the buildings at that time in use by Poor Law 
authorities they could not in every case be considered to be in line with present 
standards of child care. Most of the cottages in Cottage Homes were unhomely 
in appearance and set out in grounds which were often formal and forbidding, 
with large main gates of institutional type, asphalt drive ways and a lack of 
opportunity for variety and privacy in the gardens, In one group of Cottage 
ones we saw what was really a small village, consisting of 21 houses built 
in 1901. with 14 children in each cottage, boys or girls. There was no lobby 
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i, Ope out of this. The cottages were situated on top of a hil, 


and we were told that in winter they we 
re very 
of this group of Cottage Homes is typical. 3 


The following is an example of more recent history : 


Ibis authority built inter-communicatin 
i g Cottage H 
the War, They are admirable buildings, a 2 ook 8 {fan — 


Purpose and their gardens offered more * for play and exploration, We 
y 4 vea was being 
e situation was magni- 
. i w. The honse was excellently furnis : 
from the fact that its 8 Was extremely isolated sd that fe 9 
Ines, it represented a far higher standard of child care 
area, 


i 169. Old houses occasionally had fallen into 
by = * in some cases that the disrepai 
War, but even so there did not seem to be ad 
i uate ex 
siale of some of the houses which we saw, particulact 9 


that others in the s ~ i 
— — e same part of the country had been ept in reasonably 


a serious state of disrepair. 
r was largely accounted for 


For example: wi ity li 
an 92 A Home with nei listed as 43. 


We were not at all favourabl impres i 
* . cs d i 

evidently considerable over-crowding, ‘sad e A ae eet ta be 0 
Gres worked. The whole place was very shabby. The gate was falling 
en mess ean had broken becks, and two walls in the giris 
badly cracked that the light showd throug and a corner wall was so 

3 th ght show ough and anoth i 
8 badly bone Wi re of dampness. The — 
f: an 5 ce in s 

rooms the plaster was falling off Fhe. 8 e 


Children in residence: 


The difficulty of accommodation i 
n } i 
following comment from a visiting steps — lens 


Large Home, 62 boys and girls. Ages 5-16, 
“ This building was gaunt and hartack-li i i 
rooms and rooms for play in the bow nan gh lcci 
Playtooms were unattractive and there was nothin 


about the place. When w i ý 
8 p — n we went into the bovs 


urging us to look at any small possessions they had. The lack of se 
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Size of Building and Number of Children 


170. We had a considerable amount of evidence of shortage of accommo- 
dation or of accommodation not fully available, In several Grouped Homes, 
cottages had been closed owing to the ditficulty of providing the necessary 
labour. We found one instance of a good room in a Scattered Home held 
vacant for this reason when healthy children in the same county were being 
most unsuitably housed in workhouses. Thus a Home or group of Homes 
listed as over-crowded might be so listed because children had been assembled 
in a limited number of cottages and rooms in order to save labour. In a 

cases we regarded the over-crowding as serious in its effect on the 
children's health and welfare. In the Cottage Homes of one county borough 
the buildings had been planned to accommodate 345 children: the population 
at the time of our visit was 385. Members of the staff of the Homes slated 
that they regarded the accommodation as suitable only for 256 children. 
Cottages which had originally been intended for about 16 children were 
being used for 25-30. A number of children were sleeping two in 
a bed, and until recently there had been as many as 70 sleeping 
under these conditions. In this establishment three cottages had 
been closed because of shorlage cf staff. The difficullies had been accen- 
tuated by the closing of the Receiving Home at the outbreak of war so that 
cleansing had also to be carried ont in over-crowded conditions. The indi- 
vidual cottages held children between the ages of 2 and 14 on whose 
health and recreation over-crowding must have had a serious effect. It was 
impossible to ag new admissions, so that a child newly admitted in a 
very dirty condition associated after bathing with the other children in 
seriously over-crowded sleeping and playrooms. The Medical Superintendent 
told us that this arrangement had frequently caused the spread of infection 
and had actually led to far more sickness amongst the children, 


171. In a Single Home built in 1909 there were two separate houses in 
the same grounds; one for boys and one for girls, According to figures 
supplied by the Ministry of Health the accommodation was listed for 30 
children. We were told by the Superintendent that the pre-war accommoda- 
tion was considered to be 65, a number which had been increased io 87 
and which it was Libs genie tc increase still further to 101 by taking in a 
building formerly used as a laundry. At the time of our visit there were 
76 children. The only day rooms in each house were a dining room and a 
kitchen, The bays“ dining room could not accommodate all the boys for 
meals and some had their meals in the kitchen, There was not chair space 
between the beds in the dormitories. In another Single Home with accommo- 
dation for 18 boys there were 24 present at the lime of our vil. They had 
only one small sitting room for meals, reading and play. The dormitories 
were tightly packed and there was no room for any provision in the way of 
lockers or other receptacles for the boys’ own possessions, though 
they were suid to be on order, Outside was a small asphalt yard. 

172. The following is a description of a building with some good features: 

A Single Home, used particularly for delicate children, Capacity 24, 
boys and girls, aged 3-15. 

“ This Public Assistance children’s Home, a pleasant two-storey stone 
building in a row of similar houses directly facing the sea, was anened for 
children who need special attention to their health and who will benefit 
from open-air life. It is a private house specially adapted for the purpose, 
and is said by the Public Assistance officer to be the best equipped of its 


type in the arca. Health needs are not only interpreted from a pyska) 
standnaint. and a child snfferine fram bad evnerience at home misht ha 
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Sent here. The accommodation seems convenient, attractive and 
healthy. dhere is a good sized dining room with small tables and 3 
flooring used for play as well as for meals. The walls are bright with 
pictures and book cases weil stocked with suitable books. Flowers are 
attractively ariunged on the tables aud these said with well chosen china. 
There is a particularly good outside playroom converted from an outhouse. 
This is large enough for a swing, for some good large toys, dolls’ houses, 
rocking horses, barrows and trucks, and for the storing of tricycles and 
bicycles, which the older children use. This room is unheated. The sleep- 
ing rooms, containing beda varying in number from three to six, are light 
and airy, and well spaced, and between each bed is a specially designed 
small chair and cupboard.” 


173. We had evidence that in some Homes the poor accommodation 
provided for the staff was partly wesponsible for the serious shortage ol 
personnel. On the whole, we were impressed with the undemanding atlitude 
of the statt, who seemed often to be working under conditions which precluded 
privacy in leisure hours, let alone comfort. It has already been mentioned 
that in a large Cottage Home members of the staff had no sitting room of their 
own. In another single Home we were told that the Master and Matron 
could not get an assistant partly because the accommodation was so poor, 
‘The room available avas very small, the walls showed bad signs of damp, and 
the furniture was scanty, cheap and shabby. 


174. Uhe shortage of staff was general throughout all the Homes we visited. 
On the whole, the nurseries were, we found, more fully staffed than other 
Homes, and we were told that this was because they were often training centres 
also. We were frequently told that local authorities had tried to secure 
improvement in the staffing of their Homes but so far from being able to 
recruit trained or experienced workers they were often unable to recruit anyone 
at all. The poor accommodation and conditions provided for staff must in 
many Homes have made it difficult to retain staff even when found. It was 
obvious too that shortage of staff must lead to an excessive demand on the 
children’s labour as well as to ovenwork of the staff themselves. 


175. So far as shortage of numbers permitted, an attempt was et 
made to provide reasonable relief for the staff. In one relatively well-staffed 
group of Cottage Homes we found an excellent system of reliefs which gave 
the house mothers one long week-end in four (Friday to Tuesday). This was 
all set out on a chart by means of coloured discs showing just when and where 
the relief was due and had the dowble advantage of letting the foster mother 
know in advance not only when her week-end was due, but that it was 
actually arranged for. The system included the provision of two or three 
“ floating reſief staff to provide for emergencies. 


Qualifications of Staff 


176. With very fow exceptions the only kind of specialised training for the 
care of children possessed by any members of staff was that of State Registered 
Nurse or Nursery Nurse. A few of the Masters and Matrons held the certificate 
of the Poor Law Examinations Board for Institution Officers. Even in respect 
of nursing the qualifications of the staff could only be regarded as adequate 
in a very few of those Homes of which we had particulars. All these were 
Nurseries, We found one example of a Matron in charge of a scattered home 
who had been trained by a voluntary organisation. One Matron of a toddlers’ 
Home had taken a course of lectures and found them a great help. 


177. We regard the whole of our report on these Homes as to some extent 
ilustrative of the effects of the employment of staff without adequate qualifica- 
tions, though much allowance has to be made for poor conditions of work 


5r 
and lack of assistance. We were often impressed with the way in which, 
under the most exacting circumstances, men and women with little leisure or 
privacy continued to take an individual interest in the children, and to 
maintain good standards of physical care. The Masters and Matrons who 
controlled and managed Homes (part from workhouses "') had in some 
instances progressive views, but often their ambition was higher than their 


_ capacity and their schemes too difficult to work without a trained staff. 


Sometimes lack of training was compensated by special personal suitability. 
It was evident that some men and women of good quality had taken to this 
work because of their concern for the children, and that they had sacrificed 
themselves in doing so, or that they had found their way into the work as national 
service and discovered a bent for it. There was, for example, a pemi Samay 
managing, with one assistant, a large Scattered Home for eighteen of 
which a man would ordinarily have been in charge. She seemed to be on 
unusually good terms with a group of quite difficult boys, who evidently 
enjoyed her companionship. This Matron had been directed into this 
work by the Ministry of Labour at the age of about thirty, having been 
previously en sa AA as a children’s nurse in private families, and although 
she was distu by the behaviour of some of the more difficult lads, she 

to use g common-sense methods and to enjoy her work. A 
Scattered Home for twenty-one girls in another area was run by a Scotswoman 
ot about forty-hve—a pleasant, motherly, practical person, unpretentious and 
sincere. She had had some training as a Salvation Army worker, and had 
found this useful in helping her to understand the kind of lives the children 
had lived at home. She was particularly resourceful in arranging all sorts of 


outside activities for the children, and in converting makeshilt premises into 
a welcoming home. 


178. Against these reports must be set a large number of Homes in which 
it was only too clear that the staff possessecl neither personal nor educational 
qualifications for the care of children, For example: 


Single Home. Forty boys and girls, Twelve babtes, aged nine months 


to three years. Twenty-eight boys aged three lo seven. Girls up to 
fourteen. 


A Matron—not a trained nurse—is in charge of the whole house. The 
nursery stalf consists of a head n nurse (uncertificated formerly with 


1 organisation)... . The children in the nursery were dirty and 
lad.“ 


Single Reception” Home. Twenty-seven boys and girls, Master 
and Matron, married couple, in charge, 


Ihe Master and Matron have been in Poor Law work for many years. 
gd have spent most of their lives in the care of elderly men and women 
at the institution. The Master was probably at least 65; the Matron con- 
siderably younger. Neither has had any training. The Matron seemed 
kindly, anxious to do her best for the children, but acknowledged her own 


ignorance of the special needs of difficult children and was puzzled how to 
deal with em.“ 


179. It is worth noting that the best of the untrained staff, who can often 
manage a Home fairly well for children who present no special difficulties, are 
often at a loss to know haw to deal with children who present special problems 
and may fail to do justice to the more normal children for this reason. Again, 
those who can manage reasonably well on common-sense lines children 
of school age may fail lamentably with little children and may 
lack resourcefulness in catering for the more varied needs of 
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adolescent boys and girls who offen call for more individual under- 
standing and guidance. It is evident that routine methods are sometimes 
resorted to because the staff have neither the time nor the ability to treat the 
children as individuals. Some would welcome more expert guidance: others 
fear that training will suppress rather than develop common-sense and that 
expert guidance is likely to be unpractical. There were very few occasions on 
which we felt that the staff had been in any sense selected for the particular 
duties assigned to them. An exception was discovered in some Cottage Homes 
run as a Reception Centre by one authority which were supervised by a joint 
committee of Public Assistance and Public Health. Here there was recognition 
of the need for the special handling of children. The cottages, with the 
exception of two, were staffed by State Registered Nurses, Three foster 
mothers were specially nsed if Matron thought that some child needed extra 
mothering and she made a point in talking to us of her careful selection of 
staff. 


Physical Care 


180. As far as we could judge, mast of the children seemed to be well fed 
and were generally well cared for physically. With a few exceptions the 
clothing was of Pe quality, individual and varied, and, making allowance 
for war-time difficulties, in good repair. In the difficult staffing conditions 
which have been described, the standard of cleanliness of the children and 
of their clothes and hedding had been fairly well maintained. On the side 
of comfort, however, there was a good deal to be desired. We consider that 
in some cases there was too long an interval between the children's rising and 
their breakfast. 


181. It is doubtful whether the more positive aspects of health are given 
as much attention as one might hope for in the care of children. Many of the 
children must have suffered from conditions which at the best were likely to 
be unfavourable to health and growth. With the exception of one area, where 
special provision was made for children whose 3 ar mental health 
seemed to have suffered from the conditions in which they had been living, 
we came across very little individual attention to the building up of health, 
though this must be necessary in most areas. 


Medical Care 


182. It appears to be an almost universal practice for children to be given 
a medical examination on entry, but this is sometimes not carried out until the 
children have been in the Home for some days. Subsequently medical atten- 
tion may be provided by a medical officer of the local authority or by a 
local general practitioner who may make regular calls as often as once a week, 
or may only be called in at the discretion of the house mother. It is not 
unusual to find monthly routine examinations arranged for in addition 
to the school medical examinations, and treatment seems more usually 
to be carried out in the Infirmary than in the School Medical Clinics. 
We have no way of judging whether the arrangement with the local doctor 
was more or less satisfactory than the medical supervision by the authority's 
own officer. We had evidence that at the present time the pressure of work 
on the local doctor might niake it difficult for him to pay regular visits to these 
children, It was, however, the exception to find that house mothers felt that 
they had inadequate medical advice, They may send the child for treatment 
to the local authority Hospital if necessary. In one or two areas it was 
noticed that there were a number of cases of children whose eyes or teeth 
needed attention, 


183. Almost all the children of schoo! age had the advantage of the ordinary 
school medical services. We found, however, that in several areas the Public 
Assistance Committee did not rely upon the school services for attention to 
the children's teeth and eyes, but had arranged for a private dentist to make 
routine examinations, and to carry out treatment in his consulting room or in 
the sick bay of the Home. 


184. We noted that provision for the isolation of children who were received 
direct from bad homes without cleansing or were taken ill and who might be 
suffering from infectious conditions was not by any means always available, 
even in the larger Homes, This was sometimes due to over-crowded condi- 
tions, as sick rooms had had to be given up to sleeping accommodation for 
normal children, or for staff. In the Home just mentioned to which children 
were specially sent on account of their health, the sick-room had been con- 
verted into use for the staff, and a child suffering from whooping cough was 
being kept during the day in one of the bedrooms. In another Home for 
twenty-four children, the sick-room was used as a store room, and two children, 
a boy and a girl, were being nursed for mumps in the ordinary bedrooms 
apparently shared with other children. The explanation was that as they 
were of different sexes (aged about ten) the rules cid not allow them to share 
the same sickroom. 


185. It was exceptional to find a trained nurse available even in the large 
Single Homes and we found an instance of grouped Cottage Homes housing 
as many as 200 children, including thirty children under fivo, in which no 
fully trained nurse was available. Occasionally this lack of trained staff was 
found even in Homes which include children as young as nine months. 


Admission and Reception 


186. Children may come to the Homes from residential nurseries, receiving 
homes, workhouses, hospitals, or direct from their homes. It seemed to us that 
too little thought and care was exercised in the case of the last group. In 
few Homes did we find any awareness of the state of misery, bewilderment 
and fear of the newly admitted little child. Too often his firat contact with 
the Home was with the office staff who noted essential particulars and asked 
only questions of a formal kind. Then his own clothes were taken off and 
often carelessly tossed aside (although he may have known that he was dressed 
in his best for the nee he was given a bath, dressed in new clothes and 

hed in with a group of children. Whatever comfort and happiness may 
ave come to him later, the child's first introduction to the Home was often 
formal, cold and hurried, just at the moment when leisured kindness, warmth 
and affection were his main need. Some of us have a depressing recollection 
of seeing two small girls who had entered the Home zome half-an-hour or 
more before sitting sadly side by side with their hats and coats still unremoved. 
No one was taking any notice of them. They looked the very picture of 
desolation yet so far one comfort remained to them—they were together. In 
too many Homes they would not be together long. 


Diet 

187. The few meals that we saw seemeg substantial and appetizing although 
too frequently served in chipped enamel plates and mugs. There seemed to 
be a general realisation of the need for fresh vegetables and for milk and eggs 


as available. A good deal of trouble was often taken to make it possible for 
the Homes to use their own produce or that of the local institution, 


188, There was one difficulty regarding meals which caused us some con- 


cern. Some of the children lived at a distance from the school and no arrange- 
ment had been made for them to have their mid-day meal at school. This 
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meant that their main meal was eaten hurriedly, particularly when, as was 
sometimes the case, the Home was dependent upon the children for help in 
clearing the tables when they had finished their dinner, For example: — 


Ihe gitls get up about 6.30 a.m. and help with bed-making before 
breakfast which is about 7.30 a.m. The help to wash up before going to 
school. They walk about a mile to school. They get home for dinner about 
12.30, help to wash up after dinner and leave for school again about 1.40. 
It seemed to us that the children do too mach domestic work during the 
dinner period.” 

In some other Homes the foster mothers recognised that the dinner period 
was rather a Scramble hut they preferred to have the children at home 
5 the mid-day meal, so they said. because then you can see what they 


Clothing 


189. We were impressed by the trouble taken in many areas by the local 
authority and by individual matrons to provide the children with sensible and 
attractive individual clothing, The day of dreary uniforms or drab frocks 
signifying the Poor Law child has definitely gone. Pride was taken in the indi- 
vidual clothing of the children and care was taken to provide for a wide range of 

tterns and colours which would suit the particular children Wearing them, 

Iuch of the girls’ clothing was made in the Homes and repaired there, In 
many Homes we were shown good stacks of clothes, print frocks of all colours 
and patterns from toddlers’ sizes to those for older girls, different coloured 
jerseys for the boys, good thick winter coats, panama hats, good stocks of 
shoes and school uniform of gym slips and blouses. Though the boys can, in 
fact, be recognised by the type of mass produced clothing they wear in 
most cases it was clear that the children’s clothing compared well with that 
of other children in the school, Only very occasionally did we make un- 
favourable comments on the quality and condition of the clothing. Dirty 
clothes or untidy and unattractive clothes were observed in very few Homes; 
old fashioned twill night-dresses and underwear were sometimes seen. Dirty 
clothes, as might be expected, were generally seen in Homes which were 
under-staffed and poorly managed. For example: 


i — for 22 boys, aged five to fourteen. Accommodation 25. Usually 

nig. 

Ine bathing and sanitary arrangements were adequate but the towels 

in the bathroom were extremely dirty. Their shirts were filthy.” 
Forty-four boys and girls in three houses, aged three to four. Accommo- 

dation 46. 

“All the houses seemed to be rather dirty, 
absence of comfort and cheerfulness. 
poor, the face flannels were dirty . . . 
and the clothes were dirty,” 


Home for 38 boys, aged five to sixteen. Normal accommodation for 28. 


“ The face flannels in the bathroom were dirty. The clothing was very 
8 Although the bays were not too clean, they seemed quite healthy— 
ut I was not satisfied that there is proper physical or mental care of the 
children,” 
Domestic Work carried out hy the Children 


190. At the present time many of the Homes are dependent upon the 
domestic work of the children. We did not come across oe definite evi- 
dence of serious drudgery in the case of young children, such as we felt would 


_ There was a general 
The bathing arrangements were 
The children’s clothing is poor, 
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have a damaging effect upon their health and well being. Nevertheless, the 
evalence of large areas of highly polished floor and staircase even in Cottage 
omes suggested that to maintain such a standard a considerable contribution 
must have been made by the children. Very few Homes had the used look 
of houses which are cleaned once a day and then left until the following day, 
and the unnatural cleanliness and polish of many Homes at all times of the 
day made us suspect that the children must constantly be employed in polish- 
ing. In a number of instances we thought that hours of play were limited 
by this requirement, and that in order to provide for clearing away and wash- 
ing up, insufficient time was given to meals and leisure after meals. 
For example: 
Home for forty-four bays and girls in three houses aged pve to fijleen. 
Ihe big boys and girls get up at 7 o'clock, 7 have to light the 
fires and do a considerable amount of housework, They go to at 
8 o'clock, They have to wash up at dinner time. There is a wash house 
attached to the girls’ cottage and the older girls including some of those 
still going to school do the washing. . . The Acting Master said that he 
thought it very good training for the girls in housework." 


We seldom, if ever, came across Homes in which the more interesting parts of 
domestic work was given to the boys and girls. They seldom seemed to be 
made responsible for cooking anything or planning a menu or, in small Homes, 
for shopping for the Home or planning their own clothes. 


191. The housework undertaken by boys and girls who have left school may 
be regarded as training or as employment, We were left in no doubt that a 
number of girls were kept on after they had reached school leaving age for the 
ostensible purpose of training for domestic service when, in fact, they were 
simply undertaking the routine work of the house. Little, if any, attention 
was paid to their training, nor would it have been possible to give it with 
the shortage of staff already described. This matter links up closely with the 
whole question of choice of Ws“ Sr and the provision of vocational train- 
ing which is discussed below. It should he stated here that we found a number 
of examples of girls of fourteen and fifteen who seemed to be spending long 
hours in general housework and in minding younger children without adequate 
payment or fixed spare time and with little attention to training. For 
example: 

 Scatlered Home.” 12 boys and girls. 

There is one fourteen-year-old girl here at present, and the House 
Mother says, ‘ She just does everything.’ This is regarded as training. She 
helps in the kitchen, with the housework, with the needlework, and fetches 
the younger children from school. It is doubtful whether she has any time 
off except when the children are in bed.“ 

" Scatlered Home.” 20 boys and girls. 

Girls who have left school seem to he kept at work of some kind or 
another all day until the children get to bed. Some of the duties are light 
—such as playing with the children out of doors. They have about an hour 
to themselves after supper, which they spend with the staff.“ 


Nursery School Education 


192. It was clear that in some cases the children under school age presented 
a serious problem for the depleted staff, which the staff themselves recognised. 
These children suffered specially from the lack of suitable play material and 
playing space, which for them provides both recreation and education; their 
needs make in some respects greater demands upon personal skill, so that the 
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Jack of qualification of the staff is felt more k 
| ecnly, In one large establishment 
1 Cottage Homes, stron representations were made to us by the 


er and Matron that a trained Nursery Sch IT i 
for their twenty-seven children a 25 er = We nee Oe 
present time in charge of * . 


Nursery School children were liberall fed wi 

2 y supplied with toys. 
3 evidence of messy play inaterial and 101 faciliti is 
p stieine and paper. One Nursery School in ar 


ot unhappiness. The chi S 
pay and uncared for, the nose of one was bie ling and she 3 
ht, a second was crying with misery and was blue with coll. She had been 


3 ri days before and had for a short time been locked into some 
irgatten. Shehad not been given a coat and no Special interest was 


being taken in her. She looked los ‘ 
. ed lost, lonely and wretched. Another Nursery 


a similar gronp of Homes, present iking 
3 Tiete the children were busily and happily 3 ed 2805 bane slay 
erial and were learning to look after themselves and younger companions, 


Primary and Secondary School Education 
193. In most of the Homes the children were attendin i 
* * . u P . 
aces Bi pannis f in a very few the Hise had „ 
i age. In many places it was the practice to split he chi 
šo that no one contingent was bi 5 5 
1 Í & enough to overload any school. 
ame the children were going to à number of different 3 on 1 than 
24 to any one school. We gained the impression that many of the children in 
y retarded, Thiz may, of course, have been due 
conditions of their lives, but it 
of the children could tell the 


e of the Homes, We 
the same opportunity 
e same schools: but 
= who st in fact, 
the number we were 
and they were mostly boys. Jn marked cont 

one a urban authority, most of Shoke older children were altending 
2 ary or technical or special craft schools, many of them travellin long 
tstances to attend a particular school. It should be borne in ain that 
isnally boarded out, either because 
on of tg it is considered a 
th i i should also be remembered t 
in some areas where boarding out is freely used for children of all a — 
ren have been boarded out so that 
able children, Even including the 


boarded out children, however, it was extraordinary that so few children 
were found to be attending schools of the secondary Grammar school standard 
or going on to higher education. These facts are further confirmed by the large 
number of Homes from which children are sent to unskilled employment, We 
reached the somewhat striking conclusion that for some reason or other very 
few children in Public Assistance Homes appear to have benefited from educa- 
tion after the age of fourteen. lf our limited study can be taken as a sample 
of the Public Assistance Homes as a whole, and if it is not entirely due to the 
children’s unusually poor ability, this conclusion reflects in a serious way a 
failure to compensate the child deprived of a normal home life; not only 
because they are not getting the opportunities open to normal children, but 
because the lack of individual attention and of special teaching and stimulus 
in the infant and toddler stages may have directly contributed to their failure 
to reach the necessary standard. 


Vocational Training 
194. Mention has already been made of the general practice of keeping on a 

certain number of girls and occasionally boys in the Homes to * train ” for 
domestic service. In one or two Homes a genuine attempt seemed to be made 
lo treat this period of a girl's residence as a preparation for the work she would 
undertake, but for the most part her training appeared to be a secondary 
consideration, Apart from this type of training very few of the Homes 
cater for vocational work, although in a few of the larger otlage Homes, some 
of the boys worked under the supervision of the staff in the bakery, the garden, 
and the Sees shop and occasionally took up the type of employment of 
which they had gained experience in this way. 

Leisure Facilities 

195. We found that many of the Homes were not providing any separate 

recreation room for the children, or facilities for the carrying on of individual 
indoor hobbies or quiet interests. In some Homes we found the only play- 
room was really a romping room for children from 5 to Ty. sometimes also the 
kitchen. We could not often observe for ourselves the result of these cramped 
conditions on the children's recreation; but it was not difficult to see that the 
Jack of space must in itself have had a serions effect upon their welfare. The 
effect of the lack of staff. and the failure to provide members of the staff with 
knowledge of the needs of children of different ages must be even more serious, 
and was often painfully evident in the lack of homeliness and comfort in the 
rooms in which the children spent their leisure hours, and in the even more 
striking absence in many of the Homes of suitable material for play and for 
individual interests. his seemed to be true for all ages of children. 
We found only a few Homes in which we regarded the opportunities for play 
and for hobbies as fairly good. In others we noted some good features in play 
material, libraries and toys, but even in these the standard was such that any 
person experienced in play groups or club leadership would wish to add 
extensively to equipment of all kinds, and to rearrange rooms so that groups 
of children of different ages, or individuals, could carry on their activities in 
a happy and valuable way, There were some Homes where there was no 
wireless, no gramophone, very few books, and, it seemed, only a small collec- 
tion of old and dilapidated toys. Some children had never had a newspaper. 
In some Homes we were told that the toys given to the children would only 
be destroyed. Many of the Homes were lamentably lacking in opportunities 
for the children to cherish such personal possessions as came their way. Time 
and again we found that the toys belonging to the whole group—generally a 
tawdry and uninteresting collection—were kept in a untidy pile in a cupboard 
or chest, or even in a heap on the floor, and that no individual lockers were 
provided. There were of course some pleasant exceptions. 
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„ 196, The space for out-door play was often but we fou omes 
= Bren even outdoor life in the grounds merece: and ee to - 
3 ae 1 exploring, climbing or round games; or for hobbies such as e 
— he ceping of pets or play with simple materials, which children given 
ae om will genera ly find for themselyes and use with absorbed interest. 
k 1 that a certain number of children were given considerable oppor- 
— S for play and social life further afeld—opportunities which wil be 
0 3 later but this freedom was generally limited to boys and girls in the 
sner age-groups and to special occasions. Much time was spent by the 
0 n ren in the Home grounds, particularly during the school holidays. The 
pea aa often had inadequate playing space nearby although ihe Home was 
en = ed o fields. It was not an unfamiliar sight to see Cottage Home 
= en playing in a small asphalt space walled in amongst the coal and coke. 
at the dearth of good opportunities for play was not due to the war only 
was shown by the better provision which was found at a few Homes. That 
it was sometimes due to lack of knowledge or time on the part of the staff 
was shown by the fact that Homes which were good and bad in this respect 
were found to belong to the same authorities which would have made similar 
Provisions in cach case if approached with the same request, 


197. The following examples are given of Homes of fairly good standard. 
Single Home. Thirty-five boys and girls, 


'' There are good playing fields. Rabbits, ducks a 1 fowls k 
are said to be of great interest to the children. 1 
the children also use the local Public ima 


Single Home. Twenty-seven boys. 


" There is a playroom fairly adequate in size with a ping - pon 

noits and a small collection of hook. There is a small He. Fs pe Hage 

e Master's own films and slides and he seems to share his hobby of 
Photography with the boys. But there are few personal possessions and 
nowhere at present to keep them though lockers are planned.’ The Playroom 
and dining room are decorated with model aeroplanes (not home-made),”’ 


One outstandingly good Home for 70 children had, we thou i 
atmosphere. The Master and Matron said that senior othe Was 
Assistance Committee visited weekly and were very keen that the children 
should have what they needed to make them happy inchiding provision 
for hobbies and other interests. An example of high standard Cottage 
Homes managed by an Education Committee was noted, Special features 
were as follows: a first-class Domestic Science School, swimming bath 
. and handicraft room. The homely atmosphere in a Scattered 
ome was also noted. The children possezsed treasures of their own which 
they kept about the house, in chests-of-drawers or chosen places. They went 
a po! ireket = Neg er a comets amount of freedom. They brought 
r friends to tea, and rushed in i 0 
eee and out to see their foster mother like 


198. Numerous examples could be given of Homes in which i 

“as * th 
provisions were lacking. Even where, by dint of the good 8 
those in charge, special efforts had becn made to im rove the eee 


for play, these opportunities were sometimes not 
ignorance of the needs of children, es 


Scattered Home. Twelve boys and girls, 


“ There is a small dining room which is of a cottage parlour t i 
heated by a coal fire. This room is generally nsed — 4 dotes a rendon 
the actual playroom is said to be very cold and dark. The Dlavroom is 


* 


perhaps adequate for six or seven children, but is little more than a bare 
space and lacking in any sort of attractiveness for children. It contains 
a few toys of the yy and ‘ pull’ variety. The back garden at the end 
of a small tiled yard is walled and has recently been grassed down. In onc 
corner is a covered sandpit in which the children were busily playing. This 
has only lately been arranged personally by the Public Assistance er.“ 


Single Home jor short stay. Old Poor Law Institution. Twenty-seven 
boys and girls, 


" The dark dining room, with windows too high for the children to look 
out, is the only playroom. On Sunday morning at 11 a.m. on a sunny 
summer day, all the children were in a small asphalt yard with nothing 
whatever to play with. First seen they were lolling about by empty dust- 
bins, a few sitting on broken chairs, others running aimlessly round, There 
was a general atmosphere of boredom and bickering. I was told that they 
sometimes went into the front garden, but they were evidently in the yard 
because supervision could be given to them from the kitchen. The only 
toys seen were a small model sepan (a personal possession proudly shown 
by one boy), one or two small broken wooden toys, a ball or two, and a few 
picture books, These were kept in a cupboard in the dining room. The 
matron said that the children sometimes helped her in the garden. They 
had no gardens of their own.“ 


At one Home there was a good garden but the children were not allowed to 
play in it without special permission. We seldom found any signs of pets 
except in Scattered Homes which almost always possessed a cat. 


Outside Contacts 


199. It was interesting to find that in quite a number of instances the Homes 
which provided the best recreational facilities of their own were also those 
which made most use of the activities of the children in the neighbourhood, 
The general view that it is a serious handicap to children to be too much 
isolated from the community to which they will eventually return seems to 
have been accepted by the staffs of many Homes though this belief was more 
evident in plans for recreation than in the general freedom allowed to children 
to come and go. There were comparatively few Homes from which the 
children were able to make friends with local children and visit their families 
or entertain them at the Home. At one large urban Grouped Cottage Home 
we were told that visits by the Home children to other children were deprecated 
because the Home children picked up bad manners. The Homes from which 
the older boys and girls were allowed to go off by themselves to villages or 
towns to explore, shop and visit the cinema were few. The visitor was often 
told that the spending money of the children had so little value that there was 
nothing for them to buy. 


200. The following extracts, however, illustrate some of the ways in which 
the more enterprising Homes had given their children opportunities to share, 
ina natural way, in the life of the community, 


Grouped Cottage Homes, 221 boys and girls. 


*' Girl Guides share in many outside functions. Boys are members of the 
church choir, Older boys are members of an outside club. The children 
are encouraged to make outside contacts, and they can go out on their 
own after asking the permission of the Superintendent, who tells them to 
tell their foster mother. They can go out to tea with school friends, and 
can also bring their own friends in to tea. Senior Schools outside share the 
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playing fields of the Home. Matches are played both away and at home. 
“Xcursions and picnics are arranged. Members of the Rotary Club take a 
personal interest in individual children, and invite them to their homes. 


Single Home, 29 boys. 


Bags belong to the Scouts and Cubs and mix with other boys outside. 
The boys over the age of ten, and even some of those of nine, are allowed 
to go out into the town by themselves and they do shopping for the foster- 
parenta, go on the bus, and so on. They evidently have considerable 
5 H . r — on their own. They recently went to the zoo 

1 their Sunday school, Scouts and Cubs » i 
holidey i. Beacon Hg mta and Cubs ge to camp, but otherwise no 
Scattered Home, 21 boys and girls, 


here seems to be real cure taken to provide good outside activities for 
the children, bringing them into touch with the local community, Matron 
says that there is only one evening a week when all the children are at 
home. The belong to the Guides and Brownies in Church of England and 
Roman Catholic Groups, and Methodists go to the Junior Guild. There isa 
Choral League in connection with the Guides which the girls altend, The 
children occasionally invite their own school friends in, and are occasionally 
invited out. . itions are made to the local town for shopping. Matron 
is reviving birthday parties, and tries 40 see that each child gets a parcel 
or card from the staff if not from their own relatives.” 


zor. In contrast to these reports unnecessary limitations would 
. see see 
placed on the ontside activities of the children’ in the following Sica: * 


Scattered Home. 24 boys and girls, 


There seemed an unnecessury lack of ordina relationshi i 
‘ j 1 Bae R ith the 
people in the village. ‘The children never go to other children’s homies, or 


have other children in to visit them. They go in groups i 
ments. They have few visits.” eee, 


Single Home. 30 boys and girls. Two houses. 


mere are no special arrangements in regard to leisure activities, but 
the children go to the local baths from the age of twelve upwards. There 
ate practically no ontside contacts ae those entailed by attendance at 
Sunday school and day school. One of the foster mothers said that the 
paren! do some shopping for her, but she does not allow them to take 
Contact with Relatives 


202, It was unusual for children to have any regular contact wi iv 
by visits. Most of the children received no letters at all. On the 4 
staff's altitude to this was one of 8 but acceptance of its inevitability 
It seemed generally to be assumed that the children had been deserted and 
ihat in most cases the parents had proved themselves unworthy of guardian- 
ship. The possibility that some children might have relatives, who with 
encouragement might take an interest in them, seemed an idea which had 
never been really considered, at any rate by members of the staff. From the 
comments that were made ta us it seemed that relatives who did continue to 
take an interest in the children, and whose visits were approved by the local 
authority, were received with reasonable hospitality, and that recognized 
monthly visiting days were not restricted too rigidly. There seemed to be 
no objection on the part of local authorities to holidays with relatives if the 
homes were found to be suitable. Such holidays are sometimes arranged 
but apparently for only a very small proportion of the children, 
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203. Comments were more often made to us by the administrative officers 
about the difficulties that arose when undesirable parents became intorested 
in children as soon as they reached wage earning age, than about the depriva- 
tion suffered by the children from the lack of family contacts. This danger 
may unduly influence their attitude from a genuine motive of protecting the 
child's interests. 


204. Many of the staff seem to recognise the children's delight in receiving 
letters although they are also aware of the danger that letters might 
unsettle the children; we found few exceptions to the practice of opening 
all the children's letters before passing them on, Usually the outgoing letters 
were looked at. In one Home, three-quarters of the children had letters 
sometimes from relatives and friends and the staff look pains to write to those 
children who had no letters for birthdays and Christmas. It seems usual to 
encourage the children to write letters and to provide them with stamps when 
necessary., 


Holidays 


205. In peace-time, holidays arranged by the Home seem to have heen 
fairly frequent though not by any means universal. These arrangoments had 
been abandoned in most of the Homes during the war but we found several 
Homes in which camping holidays had been arranged during the summer of 
1945, sometimes in the face of considerable difficulty, For instance in two 
single Homes for boys the master and matron had managed to arrange a 
camping holiday for 24 and 21 boys respectively in — of the fact that they 
had no assistants, At one girls’ Home 26 girls were being taken to a seaside 
house for a holiday. Summer camping holidays lasting from a fortnight to a 
month were more usual for Grouped Cottage or Single Homes than for 
Scattered Homes. For small Homes the more usual plan was to arrange for 
day excursions to the seaside, visits to a zoo or to the cinema. We found one 
instance of separate boys’ and girls’ Scattered Homes joining up for an expedi- 
tion. In several Homes where boys who were Sconts and Cubs normally 
went camping with outside troops, no special holiday had heen arranged for 
the other children. 


Pocket Money 


206, We did not find any Homes containing children of school age in which 
pocket money was not given, It scems the general practice for Committees 
to decide the rate of pocket moncy in accordance with age. In some cases 
the scale did not seem to have been revised for some time; in others there had 
been recent revision or the need for revision was recognised as overdue. There 
was a wide upa in the rates. The weekly allowances quoted to us varied 
from a penny dor children under seven toa maximum of sixpence for children 
under five. For older children allowances varied from a minimum of four- 
pence for children under ten to a maximum of two shillings for children over 
eleven, In one case the highest amonnt at fourteen was threepence 
It was, as already noted, a common saying that there was little which the 
children could buy with the money. The general practice in bnying whole- 
sale at least a proportins of the sweet ration, prevented the kind of spending 
which was probably the most usual for outside children before the war. It 
was evident that the lowest of the scales would make satisfactory spending 
impossible for the little child and would hinder the development of any 
Sy to save. In some Homes a practice had arisen of encontaging 
the children to po some of thuir packet money in a general pool for treats. 
This left the children with nothing to spend at their own choice or for presents. 
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Methods of Up-bringing 


207. We find this the most difficult part of our observations to estimate 
and summarise. There are three main strands of evidence which together 
have to be taken into account in judging whether the Home is pennas 
the children with conditions in which they thrive, mentally and physically, 
in which sensible and lasting social habits are formed, and in which children 
develop, in accordance with their age, an awareness of the opportunities 


and responsibilities of ordinary life in the community. The evidence which 
we could use was: 


(1) Our observation of the children, and discussion, sometimes with groups, 


and occasionally with individuals with or without the presence of the 
staff. 


(2) The attitude of the members of the staff shown in the account they 
gave of their own methods and views, and in their relations with the 
children in so far as we could observe them. 


(3) The general conditions of the children’s lives as they were described 
or seen—for example the personal attention which is possible with the 
amount of staff available; the space, comfort and attractiveness of the 
room in which the children slept, played and had their meals. 


Apart from certain broad judgments aa to the general well-being of the 
children it is not in our view possible in visits of this type to estimate the 
skill of individual handling or to be sure that children are not misunderstood 
or even harshly treated. This would involve more prolonged visits, and 
(he use of other sources of evidence. Subject to this we think that the 
physical care of children reached a much more satisfactory standard than 
the development of the child’s whole personality, though the two cannot 
of course be separated. The worst Homes were often bad from both stand- 
points. As we have already seen, good social habits cannot easily be 
acquired in crowded, ill-equipped and poorly repaired rooms nor can the 
child develop the capacity to care for himself in such conditions as are 
described in paragraphs 169 cr 198. Conditions as bad as these were un- 
usual, We were more concerned about the opportunities for children to 
develop their own interests, to look after themselves and their possessions, 
and to learn co-operation and general social adaptability through experience. 


208. Discussion with a few older girls showed that they had very little 
idea of the cost of the clothes they wore. Still less did they roalise the 
difficullies of the ordinary person in providing the coupons and money for 
replacements when clothes wore out or were damaged. To them, both 
clothes and food appeared with unfailing regularity, and the problem of ways 
and means never came their way. With some exceptions the children were 
without personal possessions, or, if they had them, they had no encourage- 
ment to look after them, or to respect the possessions of other children, 
Few children were allowed to collect their own pictures and photographs and 
have them in their bedrooms as children in ordinary households do, par- 
ticularly children who are separated from their families, if they are left 
to their own devices. It is obviously inconvenient from the stand-point of 
routine management and cleaning to have bedrooms and dormitories made 
untidy by the sort of knick-knacks dear to the hearts of children, and it 
is possible that the overburdening of the staff has a bearing on their willing- 
ness to allow this kind of individual freedom. Nevertheless we felt that the 
often stark-looking dormitories and bedrooms must seem completely lacking 
in comfort and individuality to children. Here are two contrasting examples. 


Single Home. Short stay, Twenty-seven boys and girls. Temporarily 
used as a Children’s Home. 


" The entrance hall is dark and of a typical Poor Law Institution 
character. There is dilapidated furniture in the entrance and long dark 
stone flagged corridors. The dining room has high windows well above 
even adult eye-level, and is dark and cheerless. The long narrow dormi- 
tories containing rows of iron bedsteads and cots were formal and ugly. 
There is no place for individual possessions.“ 


Scattered Home. Twenty-one boys and girls. 


There is a small playroom containing a large locker for toys. a table 
and several dolls’ houses. This is a pleasant room: it looks homely for 
young children. The dining room has small tables attractively arranged 
and decorated with flowers. A number of book-shelves were well filled. 
The bedrooms each contained eight to ten beds with white coverlets. 
A specially designed locker shelf used in all the Public Assistance Homes 
in this county, stands by each bed. The whole place is beautifully kept 
and is a pleasure to visit, The entrance hall immediately gives the im- 
pression that the Home is occupied by children, with rocking horses and 
dolls’ houses in evidence.” 


209. We noticed specially in almost every Home, either a distressing 
dearth of pictures or, what was worse, a collection of ugly, uninteresting 
ictures which appeared to have been thrown out as valueless from other 
ouses. Even in Homes in which the pictures were good (one Master had 
arranged for an excellent selection of good pictures to be supplied) the 
were often hung too high to be seen by the children lest they should pull 
them down and hurt themselves. We very seldom saw bright pictures at 
eye level of attractive subjects such as would appeal to children, One 
Scattered Home which possessed two large copies of a not unattractive 
picture of the Good Shepherd had both as decoration in the same small room. 


210. It was the exception rather than the role to find children in the 
Homes who were not either unduly hungry for attention from visitors, Or 
more constrained in their relation with adults than is usual for children of 
their age. We do not mean to imply by this, that the children were, seriously 
neglected, or treated with deliberate personal harshness or ri idity. Our 
impression was rather that the lack of understanding of children’s needs 
ied with the best intentions to a dreary uninteresting life in many of the 
Homes, and that this showed itself in a lack of liveliness and vigour in the 
children, The Homes seemed to be rather silent places except when active 
group games were being played. Children who were not helping in the house 
often gave the impression of spending their time in an aimless way, and 
even the little children were less busily and happily wapa than in a 
family where they were being well cared for, in a Nursery School, or even 
in street play. it is difficult to give any exact evidence of this, but the 
difference in the attitude of the children was so marked in those Homes where 
we felt that the staff had an unusually good understanding of the children 
and an easy personal relationship with them that it seemed likely that the 
lack of spontaneity, which we found in some of the children. was * 
be pery the attitude of the adults towards them and the general lac 
of satisfaction in their daily lives. Even when the children were observed 
at play under fairly free conditions—on the sands from a sea-side Home, 
or in the garden—there seemed to be a lack of variety and resourcefulness in 
their play compared with that of other children of similar age. 


211. A few illustrations can be given of our impressions of the children, but it 
must be realised that these are somewhat haphazard, dependent upon the day 
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ve us wesa anu tie ume OF day an which we happened to visit. We were not 
satisfied with the general liveliness and happiness of the children in these 
Homes: 

Single Home. Twenty-seven boys and girls. 


Ihe house was very clean but somewhat comfortless, and the children 
somewhal suppressed, shy and unnatural in speaking to strangers. There 
seemed very limited opportunities for outside contacts. As far as one could 
gather from general observation the children were reasonably well cared for, 
though a bit slow and dull. The main defect of this place is that for the 
children it contains, life has to develop more from the circumference to the 
centre than by any growth of the children's own powers operating from the 
centre outwards.“ 

Single Home. Twenty-four boys and girls, 


Although these children had the freedom of the garden they were not 
playing with the resourcefulness characteristic of their ages. This may partly 
have been duc to lack of material, partly to lack of individual interest. They 
— immediately round the visitor, showing the intense desire for in- 

ividual attention characteristic of children with some emotional hunger 
Most of the children seemed immature for their ages. There did not seem 


much warmth between the Matron and the children, but there was no con- 


straint or fear. They are probably reasonably happy, but undeveloped,” 


On the other hand there were Homes in which we got a very different impres- 
sion, and these were sometimes under the same local authority, a fact which 
pointed to the much greater importance of the personality of the staff than of 
any system by which the services were run. For example: 


In these Cottage Homes the foster mothers were young and obviously 
both interested in their work. At the time of our visit most of the boys were 
washing and gelting ready for tea-—-slripped to the waist-—full of life and 
good spirits. There was going to be fish for tea. (There are 76 in each 
house, which we thought too many. The accommodation is meant for 
twelve.) One or two boys were playing parlour games and two were ont of 
doors playing with the swings at the back of the honse. The boys have 
nice lockers in which they keep a variety of odds and ends of their awn. 
They go out to Scouts and also to tea with friends and they can ask their 
friends to tea with them, They take a keen interest in football and the 
Social Welfare Officer had promised to do his best to get a corner on the 
stand at the local football ground for the older boys on the following Saturday 
for the Cup Tie Match. The House was seething with excitement at the 
thought of it,” 

Scattered Home, Accommodation 14. 


here is a very happy relationship in this Home between the foster 
mother and her 14 boys. She has been in the work for a number of years and 
obviously understands bays and how to get on with them. At the time of nv 
visit some were playing halma with Sac and others were drawing with 
crayons or reading. ‘The boys go out to the local Church Sconts and are 
also often allowed to go out by themselves by bus or to such amusements as 
the neighbouring fair.” 

Nurseries 


212. It was a common practice to 1 N the infants from the toddlers and 
older children in separate nurseries. Where the infants’ nurseries were nearby, 
it was very rare for older children to have any contact with the babies or for the 
babies and toddlers to associate with the next stage in age. The babies con- 
sequently suffered a certain loss of stimulus and interest and in some cases they 


actually appeared to be retarded. Where there was more mixing or ages ine 
toddlers appeared better developed and they talked more. We came across a 
notable exception at a act of Cottage Homes in which the children had great 
freedom. “They played in extensive ee and were able to make friends with 
the babies who were accommodated in a separate nursery adjacent to the 
cottages. ‘The children looked very healthy and wore individual and brightly 
coloured clothes. 1 ut a 
Ou the whole the nursery units of whatever kind were er tu aT 
sitar types of Home, We pit zome excellent Single Home nurseries re in 
large grounds and very pleasantly decorated. lu only one or two cases di bn 
seo nurseries of mediocre standard where the children, thongh not dirty, sme 
unpleasant and were not so carefully looked after as others. There were ar 
more toys in the nurseries than in the other Homes and much greater efforts 2 
been made to provide brightness and lightness in decoration. Even in th 7 
there was considerable difference in enterprise, In some cases the nurseries ha 
bricht curtains, taats and coverlets; in others everything was diab. In some the 
black iron cots had been enainclled white or pastel colours: in others they 
remained black. Not many of the nurseries had perambulators and there was 
little evidence that the babies often got an airing outside the grounds, Be 
gressive authoritios provided sandpits, paddling pools and eee bu 
these wero infrequent, The residential nurseries which were also 2 
centres seemed more lively and happy. The young trainees (very much the 
ages of the older girls in Homes) played with ihe children and taught them to 
speak, 
Methods of Discipline = 
214. We did not find that discussion with the ataff of actual methods of discip- 
line, rules and regulations was very illuminating, except in throwing a 
upon their general attitude towards the children, Punishments and — 
carry meaning for the child largely in lerms of his feeling for the person who 
administers them, and must therefore be considered in terms of personal relation- 
chip as well as of method. Morcover, descriptions of punishments given in 
general lors are notoriously unreliable, often when there is no attempt to 
mislead. In some areas the form cf punishment is regulated by the Public 
Assistance Committee and punishment books are kept. We met with only one 
complaint that this was hampering to the house mother’s judgment about what 
kind of handling was best for hit individual child. Corporal punishment is 
strictly limited hy statutory order. f 
' She criticised the rule that boys should not be slapped (laid down by the 
Committee), as she thinks it often healthier to slap them and get it over 
rather than to deprive them of activities. This would, I am sure, be done 
mildly and in goud part. A punishment book was seen and contained entries 
such as sitting instead of playing on the beach.“ kept in from poy. 
There were nol many punishments entered. The entries were signed y the 
Master of the loal Public Assistance institution who was finally responsible 
for the running of the Home, ‘These boys seemed on good terms with the 
house mother.“ 
Some typical reports ahont discipline are: 
Single Home, Thirty-five boys and girls. 48 
Ine normal punishment is by putting the child to bed and depriving him 
of privileges. A drastic punishment is only given by order of the committee. 
The superintendent said that there was very little corporal punishment, 
Pocket moncy is sometimes stopped. This can only be done if authorised 
by the committee. Another form of punishment is by giving extra domestic 
work,” 
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Single Home, Forty boys. 

The children are punished mainly by being put lo bed, but they are 
occasionally slapped.” ie EA á 
Scattered Home, Twelve boys and girls. 

For bed-wetting or fod pilfering, children may be sent fo bed, kept 
from attending Guides, docked in pocket money. 

In one Home we found a sinall boy in bed on Sunday afternoon because“ he 
had been running about outside when Master likes them to keep quiet.“ 


The Treatment of Difficult Children : 


215. On the whole the members of the staff to whom we talked did not 
appear unduly troubled about the behaviour of the general run of the children 
who came to them. We came across few instances of children getting seriously 
ont of hand although some were recognised as defective or unstable. There 
were probably fower complaints of children being *' unmanageable "’ than in 
many clementary schools, The main dilficulties reported were general 

backwardness,” bed-wetting, piltering and destructiveness: perverted 
behaviour was reported in a fow instances. It would not be safe to assume 
from this that children did not show other kinds of difficulties. Experience has 
shown that certain kinds of behaviour tend to be picked ont for special com- 
ment by staff in charge of children and that those whose " problems " are of a 
more personal kind and less troublesome tend to pass without comment. It is 
perhaps of interest that we wore hardly given any example of children who 
were tinduly shy or 8 of children who had special fears, or who devel- 
oped food fads or special difficulties, though it is unlikely that Home children 
are any less liable to such tronbles than children who ate living more normal 
lives—indeed the evidence of experjenced witnesses suggests the contrary, 
What is more probable is that members of the staff are not aware of these 


things as difficulties, or, that if they are, they do not think they are worth 
mentioning, 


216. Detective and dull children canse dificulty in many of these Homes 
and they are to be found in considerable numbers. Tn two of the Cottage 
Homes that we visited there was a group of children “ certified * (Education 
Act, 1921] as feeble-minded and attending a day special school, owing to the 
lack of accommodation for them in a residential Special school. The Medical 
Officer of Health of a Home caring for ten such children said that some of 
them were low grade fecble-minded, and not suitably catered for in Homes 
intended for normal children. In one single Home in a county with no special 
schools, either day, or residential, there were two defective boys under statu- 
tory supervision (Mental Deficiency Act, 1913): both were attending an occu- 
pation centre, Particulars about these boys were obtained from the local 
Association for Mental Weliare. One boy, aged 14, was feeble-minded, and 
had been excluded from elementary school because he was detrimental to other 
children; the other, aged 10, was an imbecile and “ notined as ineducable. 
Both these boys appeared to be well cared for, but they were an added burden 
to a seriously overworked staff. In one Home three children belonging to the 
same family were seen, and sll were regarded, apparently with reason, as defec- 
tive, thongh they were not vertified. The eldest, a girl of fourteen, had been 
tried in training for domestic service, and had heen returned as“ untrainable.“ 
Sho was said to be disturbing to both boys and girls on account of her sexual 
behaviour, but was being kept on for the time being to help in the Home. 
One of the brothers had also a marked speech defect, and both the boys were 
seen to be teased by the brighter oncs in the group. The house mother 
in a particularly well-run Scattered Home fonnd that her chief difficulties 
centred round two adolescent girls, who, in the opinien of the Public 


Assistance officer, were defective, though one had not been examined, and the 
other was not regarded as defective on examination. One of these girls, aged 
thirteen, attending an Elementary school, was unable to read, write or tell 
the time, and refused to do any work in the Home. In another Home under 
the same authority, two girls were regarded as defective, and one, aged twelve, 
was said to be having a bad influence over the other girls because of her 
abnormal behaviour. The Master had tried to keep her separate from the 
other children but had found this impossible to manage. ‘The cases quoted 
were the most outstanding examples of actual or apparent defect: many more 
children were described as dull and backward. 


217. Bed-wetting stands out as the most frequent complaint in Homes bat 
with one or two exceptions it did not seem to be a chronic problem with most 
of the children in the Homes we visited. We found one Home of forty boys. 
three-quarters of whom wet their beds, thongh not all regularly. No special 
advice seemed to have been asked about this and there seemed no obvious 
reason to acconnt for it. The boys seemed happy and well-cared for, The 
1 ey care of the children was good. There was an upstairs lavatory and 
a light provided, One house mother in a Grouped Cottage Home said that 
half her thirty boys wetted their beds when they first came but only four still 
continued to do so. Most of the foster mothers said that it was the usnal thin 
for children to wet their beds when they first came and it seemed a genera 
practice to start them off with rubber sheeting, On the whole dhe handling of 
this problem, which is as perplexing and imitating as any with which staff have 
to deal, seemed sensible ancl tolerant. In most case: it was regarded! as a 
symptom. According to the statements of members of staff, punishment was 
very seldom used and compulsory sheet washing was rare thongh in one Home 
we were told that the elder girls did the washing yoluntarily. The cutting of 
drinks in the evening seemed to be the exception rather than the rule, In most 
Homes, there was a routine raising of such children at to o'clock. In one 
Home the most successful course was said to have been to allow boys. who had 
been dry for a fortnight, to wear pyjamas rather than night-shirts. Prescrip- 
tions were occasionally given by medical officers. In a few Homes the staff 
had tried various methods but had found no solution and . ee the problem 
as hopeless. For the most part it was regarded as an unfortunate habit but 
a few members of staff with whom we discussed it had gone further and had 
become interested in the relation between the habit and the child's feeling of 
security. Several members of staff said that they would have been glad to 
have the advice of the Child Gnidance Clinic on this and other problems. 
One matron said that she noticed that when children were ill they did not wet 
their beds and she attributed this to the fact that they were getting the extra 
attention which they needed. She did not think that punishments or rewards 
were much good. 


218. Destructiveness was mentioned most often in relation to boys except 
in one or two cases where it was a more serious problem. lt was seldom 
realised how closely this problem was linked with the lack of play material 
sand, clay, water, wood). The description given by one house mother of a 

ttered Home illustrates the kind of behaviour which might perhaps be 
expected in a Home in which there was little material for play indoors and 
where the small garden was given up to vegetables with the result that the bays 
were met with a keep off "’ notice as soon as they left the honse, 

Scattered Home, Eighteen boys aged 5-15}. 

'' Most of the boys appear to be backward. Several boys of twelve or so 
could not tell the time. The honse mother complained of their destructive- 
ness and said that she had not heen able to let them out bv themselves in the 
neighbourhood because a group of boys had interfered with the electric engine 
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spoje smssses asumisest oast svidi, WYS LUKE, tete is SOME Stealing, 
but this is generally due to the admiszion of new boys who may have been 
taught tò steal 12 their parents. One boy, particularly difficult, dull, 
destnictive, using bad language, tears his sheets, throws things al other boys 
and when reproached, soils himself. He is to be examined by the doctor of 
a local Child Guidance Clinic who will sce him at the Publie Assistance 
institution.” 
The mixture of ages, and lack of opportunities for grouping the chiklren so 
that they could spend their play time in ways normal ta their age seemed in 
some cases to account for destructiveness. Shortage of staff undoubtedly added 
seriously to this problem. In one Hone, for example, the age mnge varied 
from 5 to 16, There were twenty-two boys below the age of seven, ancl sixteen 
over this age. The Superintendent and his wife, who had no resident 
assistant, and only one part-time cleaner, zaid that it was quite impossible 
to nin a Home with this grouping. There was only one room used also as a 
dining room, in which all these boys played together. The following descrip- 
tion is therefore hardly snrprising: 

The children were all playing together. There seemed to me to be too 
many younger boys compared with the older boys. No one exercises any 
supervision over them when they are playing games as the Matron and 
the Superintendent are too busy | There are hardy any games in 
the playroom and practically no books. The boys were so destructive that 


it was no use letting them have games or books. This indicates a serious 
lack of care.” 


219. Pilfering was less often mentioned than destructiveness, and seemed 
mainly attributable to a few of the more difficnit children. In one or two 
instances we were toid of boys who were admittel from bad homes. One 
house-mother in a Scattered Home said that she had occasionally fonnd 
newly admitted boys taking things from other boys’ lockers in the middle of 
the night, and she thought that they must have boon influenced in this kind 
of behaviour by their parents. Another house-mother was tronbled by pilforing 


from the store cupboard for which she had found a very difficult adolescent 
girl responsible, 


220. In several Homes the help of a paychiatrist or psychologist or children's 
physician would have been 3 by those in charge. In a fow cases 
the child had been sent direct to a local clinic, or arrangements had been 
made for him to be examined by a psychiatrist from a local mental hospital 
or child guidance clinic. We found few instances in which ircatmeni had 
been carried out during the child's stay in the Home: there were only ane 
or two areas where this would have been practicable. In one area a connty 
psychiatrist was available to visit individual Homes in the area., but we did 
not happen to come across any of the Publie Assistance Homes in which 
children had been examined by him. In one county borough an Educational 
Psychologist had recently been appointed, and the master and matron very 
much welcomed this appointment and were looking forward to her help with 
some of the more difficult children. With one or two exceptions we found 
very little evidence that the child guidance service had begum te play a pait 
in helping the staff of Homos with difficult children. The provision of these 
clinics is not yet on a sufficient scale to make them readily accessible. 


Religious Care 


221. The part played by religion in the lives of Home children naturally 
depended upon the religious convictions of those in charge of the children. 
For instance at a cottage for toddlers aged three to five we saw the children 
being put to bed. The young house-mother in charge of them had taught 


inem an to Stana rouna ner WITH their nanas iogetner unu iepeay a snur, 
prayer and sing a short hymn. At another Single Home the matron had 
taught all the older children to say a prayer before getting into bed. but she 
spoilt the effect of this in one case, by getting up a bewildered little girl to 
say à prayer to the lach?“ It was not our impression that formal religion 
was imposed on the children in the Homes, though Church attendance was 
the accepted programme on Sundays. In some Homes there were short prayers 
morning and evening; in some grace was said at meals but neither practice 
was general, Care was taken to see that the children either attended a place 
of worship of their own denomination or. if this was not possible as sometimes 
in the case of Jewish children, that a service waa specially held for them 
inside the Home. In məny instances the children belonged to the choir or 
to organisations attached to the church. Membership of the choir seemed to 
Play an important part since it gave the boys an opportunity for service 
and the community an opportunity to appreciate the Homes. Boys in Homes 
are often the mainstay of the choir; in this respect they have an advanta 
nat enjoyed by the girls. For many children church seemed to be the only 
means given them for enjoyment of music and singing, apart from the 
wireless programmes, Our impression was that the staft did not find in 
Ministers of Religion any special encouragement apart from the valuable 
offering of activities to the children. We came across some Grouped Cottage 
Homes which had their own Chaplain who was said to be very interested in 
the children. As one matron said The Vicar comes in and out quite 
naturally as the friend of the whole family. The other end of the scale 
was reached with the remark of a master and matron, ‘ We never see the 
clergy unless they come to make a complaint. 


After Care and Choice of Careers 


222. Apart from such considerations as we have already noted, that the 
lack of stimulus and interest provided for young children in certain Homes 
may result in retarded mental development at an age when the young people 
should he paparing for woik, there was a good deal of evidence that in 
most Homes the question of a career was not considered sufficiently early, 
At an age when in the normal home friends and relations are asking What 
does he want to do?“ the Home child is often leading a docile regular life 
withont any responsibility or excitement and with very few interests connected 
with life ontside the Home Such a child must be at a hopeless disadvantage 
unless those responsible for him make a point of considering his abilities and 
discussing with him what he wants to do. It is very rare to find that, where 
a boy or girl is not e gifted in any particular way, any psychological 
test or help is sought, so that technical instruction of a suitable kind can 
be given as early as possible. The choice of careers and alter-care scemed to 
be either the concern of the staff of the Home or of the local anthority 
responsible. Occasionally the boarding out visitor acted for the department. 
In one case the matron in charge of Grouped Cottage Homes told us that 
she greatly resented the work done by the Public Assistance Committee in 
finding work for her children. She felt that she could do mnch belter for 
them and conld keep an eye on them as well. Neither in the case of the 
department nor in that of the individual master and matron was there much 
evidence of consultation with the Juvenile Employment Service. It was 
generally the custom to combine aſter-cate with the choice of carcers so that 
the same person was responsible for both. In some Homes it seemed to be 
recognized that the boys or girls were not of good enough calibre for skilled 
occupations, and that the best that could be done for them was to find them 
a job on a farm or in domestic service. It was clear in Many instances that 
no special study was made of the aptitucles or special interests of the children. 
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There had in some areas grown up a long-standing tradition that girls with 
a little experience of honsework might become available for domestic service 
through the matron, and the girls seemed to be given little opportunity for 
hearing about other types of employment and for sharing in the choice of 
employment that would have been open to them ontside, T must be recog- 
nised, as one of the possible difficulties in choosing a carcer, that homeless 
children have special needs at the school leaving age. Reaidential employ- 
ment has obvious advantages, particularly for girls, at a time when lodgings 
are scarce. Nevertheless in our view nothing could justify the lack of care 
which seemed often to be shown in choosing employment best suited to the 
abilities of children deprived of normal home life, since the right kind of 
e e must be one means of compensating them for their loss. In some 
areas hostels are provided for working boys and girls from Homes and for 
other children lodgings are found. More trouble was taken in some Homes 


to find employment of a varied and individually suitable kind for the boys 
than for the girls. 


223. As regards supervision after the boys and girls have been placed in 
employment, we found that arrangements were sometimes made ie a lad 
to call in at the Public Assistance (or Social Welfare) office for supplements 
to his wages. Supervision was also exercised over the payments made to 
his landlady and the allowance made to him for spending money. This 
kind of supervision was not thought to be necessary where the master and 
matron were continuing to look after a boy. A good deal of reliance seemed 
to be placed upon the employer or the boy or girl to get into touch with the 
person responsible for supervision when things went wrong. We gained the 
impression that after-care was a haphazard affair which p ats too much 
on the time and good will of staff often already overworked. In a single 
Home run by a master and matron with an assistant nutse several boys 
had been sent to farms. One of these was said to have been returned to the 
Home four times. He told ns that he hated farming but the master appeared 
to think that farming was the only work in which the Public Assistance 
Officer conld place him. Often boys about to go on to farms said that they did 
not want to do this kind of work. 


224. We found a number of instances in which boys and girls revisited 
Homes in which they had been brought up and many masters and house- 
mothers referred to letters which they received from them. We heard quite 
often of boys who came back for weekends or when on leave and once or 
twice of girls who 5 their babies to be shown off to members of the 
staff. In one Home old boys were welcomed to the holiday camp. On one 
occasion a taxi driver taking ns to an orphanage volunteered the information 
that he had himself been brought up in a Public Assistance Cottage Home 
and had recently taken his own boy to see it. 


HOMES MANAGED RY VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 


225. A large proportion of the children with whom this Committee was 
concerned were found to be in the care of the different charitable organisations 
which provided for homeless children. These organisations varied widely in 
size, tunds and capacity. At one end of the scale were the three large societies 
each caring for thousands of children in Homes established all over the coun- 
try; at the other, were the small villa Homes, managed by a local commiltee 
and financed as a local charity, for seven or ten local children. A large num- 
ber of these organisations, both great and small, owe their inspiration to the 
religious denomination to which they belong. In their Homes they take the 
children of their own denomination as their first concern, although many are 


willing to accept any child falling within a general religious classification such 
as Protestant.“ Where the organisation caters strictly for children of its 
own faith there is often a reciprocal arrangement with other organisations to 
transfer to each other children outside the special category for which they 
provide. Often societies provide Homes for a particular type of child, e.g., 
the legitimate, the illegitimate, girls, boys, children of fathers in certain trades 
and occupations, fatherless or motherless children, the crippled, blind or 
defective. In the case of some endowed Homes strict specialisation has been 
a source of embarrassment as the terms of the trust under which some chari- 
ties have been established have precluded the acceptance by societies of 
children ontside their normal category. The improved provision for the 
maintenance of children in their own homes, and the special arrangements 
prevalent in a number of areas for the fostering of illegitimate children, have 
tended to reduce ihe normal population of such Homes. We found in our 
visits several Homes partly empty, which belonged to organizations whose 
main purpose could no longer easily be carried out, 


226. We visited in all 140 Homes managed by voluntary organisations. The 
number of children provided for in these Homes was 10,217. 


227. In the main the Homes mn by the voluntary organizations expressed 
the sincere and general desire of their founders to do good to those in special 
need, and to make provision for the homeless child at a period in the nation’s 
history when the statutory services were not as developed as they are to-day. 
Although often hampered by large buildings, which made difficult the individual 
relationships so necessary to the full effectiveness of their work, there was no 
indication that as a group the voluntary Homes fell below the general level 
of child care now obtaining throughout the conntry. In many instances they 
were well above it. 


228. Speaking generally, the Homes under the control of a central organisa- 
tion have the advantage of an enlightened general policy and the greater 
portunities open to a large organisation for making good staff appointments. 
iose in charge of the Homes are better able to exchange ideas with other 
workers in the same field. On the whole therefore a good average standard 
can more readily be attained than in the small independent Homes. In some 
instances, however, there is a tendency for the local committee of a central 
organisation to he guided by old-fashioned ideas, as for example that domestic 
service is the only outlet a girls. We found too that there was a danger 
that the central wick might be too far away to be closely in touch, and where 
this was so an independent keen local committee might have heen much 
better ancl more progressive than one whose sense of responsibility had been 
weakened by distant control, In the independent Homes, there is a much 
treater variety of standard, ranging from the very good to the definitely bad. 
here a strong local interest in the Home exists, as it often does, the com- 
mittee may be a great source of a to those in charge; and the greater 
freedom to experiment that comes of independence is itself an advantage 
where the aim is good, Financial stringency however often limits the ameni- 
ties that the independent Home is able to offer. 


229. The funds possessed by some organisations rendered them independent 
of any outside donations. ‘The powers of inspection of the Home Office do 
not extend to Homes which are not maintained by charitable contributions 
nor, unless Public Assistance children are received, have the Ministry of 
Health any right to inspect. Until 1944, the Ministry of Education had no right 
to inspect a school maintained on such isas. In these Homes the 
children may be shut away from any outside contact or advice for the whole 
of their childhood; they may be in the hands of untrained and narrow-minded 
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| oe we ewe uae aby may go out into the world unprepared for 
ordinary life. We found such organisations in different forms professing 
different faiths and receiving different categories of children. They were, 
with few exceptions, alike in their disregard of new ideas anil now methods 
in child care, in their misunderstanding of the needs of present day children, 
and in their failure to make any provision for the individual snch as individual 
dress, possessions, and liberty. Other Homes were subject to inspection by one 
or other of the Government departments and the need of some to appeal for 
voluntary contributions from the general public tended to bring them into 
line with the community, Even so the standarda we found varied widely from 
those which (whether the Homes were large or small) were able to provide 
the intimate, informal family atmosphere to those in which the life was 
institutional, formal and uninteresting, 


Type of Home 


230. In type the Homes were of much the same kinds as are described 
wider Public Assistance Homes. There were a large number of institntional 
Homes of the " barrack ™ variety often with imposing buildings, built as a 
symbol of Victorian philanthropy and intended to catch the cyc and to impress 
the passer by, In these Homes the rooms were often bare and comforiless, 
and so large that it was usnally impossible to set aside any place for quiet 
occupations or hobbies. As voluntary effort became allied wick modern ideas 
on child care more Homes were built in the style of Grouped Cottage Homes, 
While the cottages are not as small in size as the more enlightened societies 
would like, they do represent in their smaller groups and individual houses 
and grounds a very great advance upon the institutional home. Probably 
the bulk of the ae Homes visited fell into the Single Home group. 
These may be Homes established by a large organisation with central adminis. 
tration or Homes run by local committees, and they varied in size from Homes 
for 50 to Homes for 8. We came across no exainples of voluntary Homes 
equivalent to Local Authority “ Scattered Homes though in a number of 
cases small single Homes in a row of houses af the same size and type were 
seen. Finally one or two of the large organisations had instituted a system 


of boarding out, in some cases only for babies, in others for the whole period 
of childhood, 


231. In looking for Homes in a neighbourhood our attention was frequently 
drawn to unfortunate distinguishing names and notice boards. Such desc rip- 
tions as Orphanages and“ Orphan Homes, a Home for Friendless 
Girls,“ a Training Home for Young Servants,” Homes for Destitnte 
Children,“ all semed well cabulated to mark off from their fellows the children 
thus labelled. Most Convent Homes and many others were distinguished by 
the names of saints though perhaps for this purpose there could be a better 
choice than the “ Magdalen Home, which we found more than once. Many 
of the big organisations named their Homes in the same way as other houses 
of similar size and there weie no notice boards to distinguish these Homes 
from other houses in the town or village. 


Admission 


232. The method of admission to voluntary Homes is in the case of the 
big organisations, through the Central Office and, in the case of other Homes, 
by application or nomination to the local committee. One or two of the biggest 
organisations possessed Receiving Homes through which the children were 
passed to the Home thought mest suited to each child's age group and per- 
sonality. In other cases afler the completion of case history and medical 
records the case was consicered in the central office and the child allocated 
from there. So far as we could judge, irom viewing this process from the 


receiving end, the actual allocation has recently depended more on whether 
there was a vacancy in any particular Home than on any other factor. It 
must be remembered in this connection that many organisations lost some of 
their Homes through bombing and requisitioning (olien more devastating in 
its results than an air raid) and that otlicrs had had to be closed because of 
shortage of staff. Some of the heads of Hames seemed ignorant of the history 
of the children in their charge; others had been Sprund with duplicates of the 
records kept at the central ofice. Admission to the smaller Homes may be 
by nomination or by application, or bah. The particular case would be 
considered by the superintendent and the committee ane adinitted if it was 
considered to fall into the category for which ihe Home was established. In 
this case the child would como tucecl to the Home and any cleaning or special 
care would be given there. 


Organisation 


233. The Homes which attempted to split their children into groups, 
especially family groups, were few, By fur the larger number were content 
to deal with the children in the largest group allowed by the premizes at their 
disposal, If in any degree the volantary Homes fail in their special purpose, 
it is in giving too much weight to traditional methads and too little to the 
modern outlook in child-care, The large structures which are the inheritance 
of the voluntary child-care workers of to-day necessitare mass methods unless 

eat skill is used in breaking up the numbers into ‘‘ houses or other groups. 
Fhe Chairman of one large institutional orphanage told us that it was almost 
impossible to break up his boys into groups because of the difficult construction 
of the mansion in which they lived, although he was trying to find some way of 
doing so. These large buildings are often ihe property of the particular society 
or committee concerned. Much as many would like to move or build, their 
chances of getting rid of the premises are slight and funds do not allow of 
the purchase of more modern buildings. Those organisations which 
smaller Homes or, in a few cases, Cottage Homes, are more fortunate, though, 
asin the Public Assistance Homes, the “ cottages "' are often too large for the 
name. The more progressive organisations have been gradually developing 
their provision for children more and more in small groups as near as possible 
to family groups. Where the cottages as originally built were (oo large for 

esent-day ideas, some organisations have split even these collage groups to 

ring the numbers down to 10 or 12. Some societies with large and unsuitable 
buildings have made an attempt to deal with the problem by placing their 
children in family homes during holiday periods so that the large institution 
no longer serves the purpose of a home, however unsuitable, but simply 
becomes a kind of boarding school. 


Buildings 


234. The use of large and unsuitable buildings to which we have referred 
not only precludes dealing with the children in small groups, but also often 
gives them a dreary and comfortless environment, The following are notes 
on some Barrack Homes we visited: 


“The usual barrack type in a gloomy Dnilding. The best is mate of 
the accommodation, but even then it is rather spartan, and cannot be 
described as home-like.” 


An old barrack type building. There is a general poverty-stricken air 
about the whole place. It is difficult to get enough money to keep the Home 
going. The home generally is badly equipped. The boys were sitting 
down to dinner on forms at a long table, and the whole place looked dirty. 
There was one large bedroom with suitable beds and lockers. ‘The whole 
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of the appearance of the home was spartan. None of the rooms was very 
clean. There was not the slightest suspicion of comfort or cheerfulness about 
the whole place.” 


The building consists of large forbidding looking grey stone blocks, 
some of which have been occupied by a Service Department during the 
war, We were told that when it was inspected for Air-Raid Precautions, 
the comment made was that no further security measures would need to 
be taken as the building was already ‘ like a fortress,’ and this was the 
impression it gave. The floors are bare stone or scrubbed unvarnished wood. 
The dining room is ugly and stark to the last degree, with long bare tables, 
wooden benches, and bare scrubbed board floors, I have never seen a 
children’s Home more lacking in comfort and cheerfulness. There is nothing 
here that could delight the eye of any child, except perhaps in the playroom 
of the toddlers—no pictures, no flowers, no coloured curtains or cloths. The 
place is drab and scoured.“ 

Sometimes in apparently hopeless buildings we found that much could be done 
by the provision of bright paint, small tables in the dining room, space for 
quiet reading, comfortable chairs, bright bedspreads, rugs and lockers to do 
away with che barrack ” appearance. In many Homes more attention to 
these comparatively inexpensive details would have done much to transform 
an ugly and comfortless building. 


235. Side by side with these legacies of barrack buildings from earlier times 
has gone on the acquisition and adaptation of large country houses which find 
no ready market as private houses. Some of these Homes, by the skill of the 
people responsible and the staff, have been transformed into pleasant buildings 
of an informal kind set in informal grounds. Others which proved too 
expensive to modernise or to keep in repair have reached very low depths 
of provision for growing children. The following examples represent these 
extremes: 


1) This Home is situated in a large 8 house in its own grounds. It 
is a delightful building for children. The accommodation is very good in 
all respects, it is a nice airy old manor house. The grounds are ideal for 
the purpose, and it has a very cheerful atmosphere. Obvionsly great care 
and attention are given to the children.“ 


(2) ‘' This is a large private dwelling, the oldest part of which is about 200 
years old, There is a large garden, with beautiful trees, and the farm, at 
present let off, is part of the estate. In spite of the scale of the house, 
it has proved unusually adaptable for its purpose. The living rooms 
provide three good play-rooms—one used for toddlers (with lavatory and 
wash-basin adjoining, and good large low cupboards and shelves), one 
for boys, if they want to play separately, and one large pleasant room 
which can be used by all the older children, This room with wide windows 
over-looking the garden, has one wall lined with ample po fronted book- 
cases and individual curtain-covered shelves below. There is plenty of 
room here for round games or for dancing. The few older girls also 
have a low ceilinged store room kept entirely for dolls play surrounded 
by . decorated with toy tea sets, and full of dolls and prams 
and all the material for family play. This room is regarded as strict) 
their own and grown-ups only come in by invitation. In addition there is 
a squash court in the re which provides excellent space for romping 

lay and for dramatics which can be watched from a little gallery. The 
Sleeping rooms divide up well for different age groups, the largest containing 
about twelve beds, being used for older boys, and the three others, 
containing about eight beds, for girls and toddlers. The dining room has 
French windows opening on to a verandah, The children sit at tables for 


about six, the staff scattered round with them. The tables are attractive! 
arranged with bright American cloth and flowers. There is a good sta 
common room, and the Superintendent has a separate flat containing a 
bedroom and large sitting room, which can be locked for privacy.“ 


(3) A converted private house with.a,darge secluded garden, two ample 
night nurseries with accommodation in each for about fifteen babies, 
Specially converted bathrooms are being provided with high baths of ial 
design. ‘There is an ainple-sized play-room upstairs. Large-sized cubicles 
are provided for the staff, and there is a particularly comfortable sitting 
room with books (mainly fiction) and wireless. The whole house is very 
homelike and comfortable,” 


(Ine whole house was in a dilapidated condition and had evidently 
not been repaired or painted for many years. Plaster was badly broken in 
several of the dormitories, and damp was coming in. The living-room is 
one large bare playroom on the second for. The windows are stil} part} 
blacked out, the walls grey and the floor bate boards. There is not a chair 
or bench in the room, and boys were silting on the floor, The dormitories 
were completely lacking in any sort of comfort or homeliness. The dining- 
room which can probably be used for play contains tables seating about 
20 boys each. There were rather soiled table-cloths.“ 


236, Only the wealthier organisations were able to build groups of Cottage 
Homes but those we saw were of good standard. We visited more than one 
group like the following: 

| These cottages provided an excellent type of foster home and were 
managed by good house movers, The standards were high and the children 
had many pleasures in a home-like and serene atmosphere. Here large 
cottages taking 20-24 children had been structurally altered to make two 
cotlages each with its family of 10 under a trained house mother.“ 


Both these organisations and many of the smaller societies or committees 

d their children into several smaller Homes rather than continue to house 
them in one large building on institutional lines. Thus all over the country 
we found small Homes housing 20-30 children with a house mother or man 
and wife and an assistant, who were sharing the ordinary life of the village 
or town. Although a great deal larger than a family group these Homes had 
abont them a family atmosphere and in the best of them it was plain that 
the children were very happy. What could be done in this way the following 
extract from one of our reports shows: 


At a Home which was a branch of a large voluntary organisation we saw 
a young foster mother and her assistant who were bringing up 20 little girls 
aged 5 to 14 in a pleasant villa on the outskirts of a large town. The Home 
looked much like other houses in the vicinity; there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from its neighbours either by size or grounds. There was the 
nmal tennis court and vegetable garden found attached to homes of 
this type. Ihe House was not loo large to be homely, and it was evident 
that it did represent home to the little girls who lived in it.“ 
In contrast to this we saw another house of a similar type which had been 

taken over from a famons family and which was the picture of desolation: 

Ihe place was rambling, inconvenient and incredibly bare. In the hoys’ 
rooms there was nothing to sit on and nothing to play with. Difficult as 
such a place must have been to use, it was not impossible and the plan of 
the building was such as to lend itself more readily to small sub-divisions 
than a more compact place. Nothing of this kind had, however, been tried 
and the boys lived, ate and slept in dormitories on much the same lines as 
a barrack home.“ 
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Qualifications 


237. Our impression, based on such information as we were able to obtain, 
was that, of the Superintendents, about aull were trained in some way for the 
purpose of their religious orders or denominations, or as nurses, Moral Welfare 
workers or teachers. The rest, often helpful and kindly and even outstanding 
in sympathy and common sense, were qualitied only by experience. In 
zome cases the experience was excepiionally valuable such as acting as nurse 
to children in a family. ‘The subordinate workers had more 3 
received some form of religious training than any other kind, e.g., Salvation 
Army, Church Army, the training of tre Catholic orders. A fair number 
had received training and certificates from one of the big organisations giving 
training in child care, a few were teachers, nurses or nursery nurses. The 
remainder, by far the majority, had reccived no training other than uxpen- 
ence. The wish for such training and its gencral desirability were frequently 
mentioned. Untrained staff had usnally gained their experience with children 
in private families (one young house mother whose general altitude to the 
children was, we dere g. excellent was a good example of the value of 
this type of experience) or from working as temporary house mothers or 
assistants or even from bringing up their own children or mothering their 
brothers and sisters. A few had had little to do with children before they 
found their place in the Home throngl the wartime shortage of staff but 
when they did find it they determined to stay, 


Numbers 


238. The ratio of staff to children varied very much as between Home 
and Home. On the whole it was low, sinking to a minimum of 1:17. 
The average in those Homes we visited was 1 : 7 but it must be remem- 
bered that in this assessment, a number of minor assistants count as staff 
who did not take responsibilily or contribute much to relief. Those Homes 
which were either nurseries or which contained nursery units or nursery 
school units were generally better staffed (as in local authority Homes) than 
the Homes for older children. On the whole the centrally administered Homes 
were better staffed than the private or local Homes, no donbt because 
many of them greta training of their own for which they recruit. 
Homes which fell below efficiency level were found in both groups. In 
some Homes the staff was so inadequate that the whole of the domestic 
work had to be done by the children, At a Home for 30 boys we were 
told that the only assistance given to the master and matron was the 
evening visit of the local Vicar who slayed with the boys while the couple 
went out. This Home was at camp with the master and matron al the 
time of onr visit. From what we could sve it seemed beautifully kept, 
particularly the gardens which were said to be the master’s pride. But it 
is doubtful how long any two people, however keen, can keep up work at 
this level and share holidays with the boys as well. This home, incidentally, 
provided an excellent example of a converted private house, showers, 
sluices, sanitary blocks, cte., having been added to the usual offices. 


Relations with Children 


239. We saw many Homes in which there was an easy and friendly 
relation between the children and the staff. In some, however, particularly 
the larger establishments, there was little sign of ihe confidence and affection 
which a good family background should foster; on the other hand there 
was seldom any sign of fear or dislike. In the main the children accepted 
the staff and seemed usually to develop some affection for them, 


Examples of the different levels reached in this respect are: 
Home for 60 boys, aged 5 to 16, a branch of a large organisation. 


“These youngsters all looked very well cared for. I was impressed 
with their Ee in going about their household duties, even the 
boys of eight or nine. One little chap was busily sweeping the passage 
after breakfast, singing happily as he did so. The children seemed natural 
amd happy at their meals, talking and laughing, but without any rowdi- 
ova A the visitors were having their meals at another table with the 
staff in the same room. They came in in order of age, but without any 
lining up or marching, and left, when dismissed, individually, They did 
not seem to need constant supervision from the staff, and one had the 
impression of chillen whose meal-time manners were well established 
and not artificial. The atmosphere for friendliness and comradeship in 
this Home was quickly evident. The children rezponded to adults as though 
they expected interest and sympathy and a common sharing of amusement. 
I was particularly pee with the motherly care that was being given 
to little boys at bed-time. In spite of a big and rather formal dormitory, 
the Sisters seemed able to give these children a sense of cosiness and com- 
fort, combined with orderliness.” 


Small independent Home, 16 girls, 


“The Matron is an over-anxions woman of about 35, who has evidently 

been much burdened with the 3 of ae nag aioe Boag 
i rby). Her manner with the children was * fussy, $ 
ae, a ie She answered questions addressed to them, prom ted 
them in what they said, and jumped on one child in front of the visitors 
for not having wiped her nose, sending her out of the room, Her outlook 
was a narrow one, ‘The children seem to be over-protected and more 
fuss is made of their appearance than of their general development. The 
Matron speaks of being ‘ passionately fond’ of some of them 
These children cannot carry on an ordinary natural conversation with a 
stranger without embarrassment, constraint, giggling. The Matron finds 
a good many of them difficult, She mentions the frequency of nail-biting. 
She makes left-handed children use their right hands. She mentions 
particularly destructiveness, including clothes. She deplores ' tempers 
and the ‘saucy tongue’ of one of the older girls. These children are 
not developing into vigorons independent individuals with a knowledge 
of the world into which they go. The Matron is doing her best, but her 
ontlook is very cirenmseribed.”” 

Physical Care — i 
240. The physical care of children in the Homes covered by this section 

of cae annie Shi generally good. We did however find some Homes in 

which this aspect had been seriously neglected. For example: 

„Wo did not see all the boys, but I was struck with the fact that the 
mungesat looked in the best physical condition, and that the eldest boys 
locked in very poor condition indeed—thin, tired and listless. It seemed 
as thongh the more stable had survived the crude conditions, but that the 
less fit children who were growing rapidly had suffered from the poor 
physical care and the very bad sleeping conditions. 8 à 

“ These children were grossly overworked both during school years an 
afterwards, and some or then look pasty and tired, though not all of 
them.” ; 
In sharp contrast is the Home referred to in the first extract given In 

paragraph 239. 
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í eee auuu WAS Më lack OL Vivacity 
and natural ease of the older children compared with the generally high 
level of cheerfulness and healthiuess of the younger children, They seemed 
in many instances listless and apathetic. This seems to indicate a measure 
of failure in providing and maintaining normal home conditions in those 
Homes where these evidences were observed, It is significant ihat in every 
instance where these facts were sufficiently marked to find a place in the 
visitors’ report, the premises were all of the large, uncomfortable type where 
there were limited possibilities for arranging the children in smaller groups, 
or where such possiblities as existed were not used. 

Sanni 

242. The custom of dressing children alike in Homes and Orphanages 
with its stigma of charity child“ is fast dying out. We saw a few old 
endowed Homes in which a traditional uniform is still worn on formal 
oveasions and the boys appeared to feel a pride in it. In one sach Home 
only did we find that a uniform of this kind was worn every day at an owl- 
side school, marking the boys as coming [rom a ‘‘ Home,” especially as 
very heavy and unusual looking boots were worn with it. In a few other 
Homes the children were dressed alike though not in uniform. In one case 
this was because one of the big stores had generously given surplus window 
material. Althongh the little velvet dresses made from it were individual) 
charming there was too much regimentation when two hundred little girls 
appeared in similar frocks. In the majority of Homes very great care had 
been taken to provide pretty individual dresses for the girls and different 
coloured jerseys for the boys. On the whole and considering the difficulties 
of the war and post-war period the standard of clothing in voluntary Homes 


waa good. Comments, auch az the following at Convents, were frequently 
made: 


Children most tastefully dressed in smocked frocks. Sister had a great 
eollection of various coloured frocks, blue coats, ete., all very nice.“ 


Clothes individual and attractive. Gradually wearing out uniform coats 
and substituting individual coats in different colours," 


In one small Home for twenty-four girls. aged five to fourteen, the Matron 
had bought a number of different coloured straw hats which she was 
trimming. She did not want her children to look less nice“ than others 
at their school. In very few instances was the clothing noted as poor and 
shabby or inadequate. In one auch instance we were in a Home for twenty- 
four boys, locally and inadequately financed and managed by a superin- 
tendent described as self-centred, complacent and content with a low 
ievel.” He had no helper and desired none but his wife. The boys 
(and their clothes) were grubby and unkempt and, in accordance with the 
superintendent's spartan notions, wore no underclothes.’’ Occasionally we 
found Homes in which the clothing was dull and old fashioned. For instance 
ata Convent Home pod ha and women of all ages the usual dress appeared 
to be white blouses and long tunics of old fashioned cut. This dress was 
worn by ail inmates of whatever age except that the old ladies wore shawls 
in addition. 
Diet 

243. We saw a number of meals in progress, visited the larders and saw the 
diet books in a number of Homes. In very few was there any occasion 
for criticism about the feeding and — of food or the quality of the 
food provided, Comments such as the following were frequent— 


“ Meals appeared excellent. Cooked breakfast. porridge or bacon, etc. 
Dinner: at the Home ment. fish. raw salad, puddings. Tea; bread and 
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butter, jam, cake or cheese. Supper: bread aud dripping, etc., milk, 

Many gilts of food—new laid eggs. syrup, fruit.“ 

5 Home has its own garden with plenty of vegetables und fruit—also 

eus.“ 
Great trouble was taken by some house mothers to bottle fruit und make 
jam. We found ond Home managed by a Moral Welfare Association in 
which rations were not fully taken up. because the girls over-ute and 
became lazy and in one instance the comment was mada by the manage- 
ment that the rationed allowances were not sufficient to keep the children 
healthy and happy. As rationing applies to all Homes the fault was prob- 
ably one of the management rather than supply. Jn some cases we noted 
that the food was dull or monotonous or that the menus were the same 
for each week. In one or two we thought the amonnt provided insufficient. 
The reason given at one Home was that, although they had plenty of points, 
expense had to be cut down and they could not buy as much food as would 
have been available. As in local authority Homes adyaniage was seldom 
taken of school meals. 


244. The serving of the meals seemed to us to have an important bearing 
on the value of food. ‘There was great variation in these urrangements from 
long trestle tables and enamel plates and mugs tu pretty separate tables 
and attractive cloths and china. At one Convent Fiome ior eighty amall 
girls we were told that they had enamel plates as they might break china; 
at another Convent Home for Mental Defectives we wers told that the attrac- 
tive floral china they need“ helped them to learn to take care of ii.“ Here 
is an account of a small local family Home for eight giris at tea: Excellent 
food for tea, Bread and butter. cheese. golden syrnp aud buns. Ali sitting 
happily round a table, the elder girls spreading bread aad treacle for the 


younger and taking charge most competently, They looked a delightful 
pictnre pig 


245. In certain Homes it was noticed that the Staff had their meals apart 
from the children or that although they ate in the same room they were 
given different food. The ee atmosphere was found when Staff and 
children sat down together and it seemed probable that by this the children 
were helped to behave well and consideralely at meals. 


Medical Care 


246. In the greater number of Homes the local doctor sees the children on 
arrival and afterwards only if required. In very rare cases the doctor 
visited at regular weekly or monthly intervals. In some large Homes there 
is an appointed Medical Officer who makes frequent visils and regular ex- 
aminations, ‘These Homes set a very high standard of medical attendance 
quite equal to that in the local authority Homes. 


Daily Routine 


247. Rising before 7 a.m. for children under 14 was only noted in a few 
cases. Even so there was a long day, in some cases well planned, in others 
monotonons and uninteresting and doo much occupied with honsework. Early 
rising was usually connected with the need for work ta be done in the honse, 
beginning with the immediate making of beds on rising so thal they were 
never aired. In one Home where the boys rose at 6.15 a.m. cach had a 
definite section of scrubbing to do before breakfast; and in other Homes a con- 
siderable amount of dusting and polishing is done. In several of these cases 
the Home building was large and barrack like. and it appears that the 
children suffer if such a place is to be 8 3 in spotless order. In one large 
Convent Home, where a large amount laundry work is done, the gir 
rise at 6.30. In most Homes children were required to do no more than 
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Rove = osa ueus, ave their OodrooMSs dy, help in laying out meals, in 
washing up and in a little cleaning. The work periods varied considerably, 
In a well staffed Home they might be as low as halt an ont a day; in one 
or two unfortunate instances the housework even for school children was as 
much as four hours a day, In one Home of little boys aged 4 to 8 the 
Matron said that when they asked to do little jobs. wishing to be helpful, she 
encouraged them even if the jobs had to be doné again. We thought that as 
a general practice too much use is made of boys and girls in housework for 
housework’s sake rather than for its primary purpose of cleanliness and 
comfort, In some hands housework appeared to become an insirument of 
repression, a means of keeping children out of mischief, a daily discipline 
and even a punishment for misbehaviour, Such methods can only destroy 
any interest which boys and girls may have in looking after their home. 


a A totally different problem occurs in some small training Homes where 
work which could be done hy two or three house-maids may be all the 
occupation for eight or nine girls who seldom go out. In one small Hoine of 
this kind a soloticn had been fonnd by allowing two gills to go to daily work 
in the local Children's Hoapiial. In no kind of Home were we satished that 
the children doing housework receive a sufficiently thorough training in what 
they do, There is a real danger that the children may oe be solving the 
staff shortage or that housework is a simple way ot providing occupation, 
There were, however, some Homes, particularly Hames for boys. which were 
working on more constructive Unes. In oné case the boys hud certain 
“trades ™" (30 called! which they learnt in tura and in another each boy 
had a job for a week. 

249. In one notable instance, when the requirements of school hours and 
house duties had been met, there remained very little time for play, and 
scarcely any margin at all for free activities without direction, 


This family—a large one, over two hundred boys and girls of all ages— 
got up at six, summer and winter, went downstairs io wash in cold water, 
and then spent halt-an-hour in a bare gaunt schoolmonm for * spiritual 
meditation. This was followed by an hour's housework, with breakfast 
at 8 and another period of prayers. The cycle of ora et labora brought 
another hour's housework at g, so that when the children gathered in their 
own internal school for lessons at to o'clock they had already spent four 
hours in more or less trying activities. School ended at 12.30 with dinner 
at 12.40 followed by washing-up. Afternoon school was from 2 to 4 or 
4.30 and a free period until prayers at 3.30 and tea al 5.40. At 6 the 
girls had an hour's needlework, and the boys an hour's prep.“ This loft 
an hour more or less free until cocoa and bed at 8.“ 


Education 


250, About half the children in the voluntary Homes we saw attended the 
local 22 schools (some went to secondary or technical schools) and half 
attended elementary’ schools within the Home precincts. A small number 
attended nursery schools within the Homes. A far higher proportion of 
children were educated inside the Homes than in the local authority estab- 
lishments. It should, however, be noted that approximately half the internal 
schools were in two large organisations, one of which is of high standard with 
a complete range of education, including a secondary school from which the 
children gaining scholarships can go on to Technical or University education, 
In a few instances the provision of an internal school was in full co-operation 
with the Local Education authorities, the school premises of the rezidential 
Homes concerned being rented by the authorities for the purposes of local 
education, In these cases the full costs af the school, including teachers’ 
salaries and school supplies were borne by the Local Education authorities 


concerned, and children trom outside the Homes attended together with 
those who resided within them, Some of the self-contained schools were 
maintained in order to secure religious training in accordance with the faith 
of their providers. In such instances the major part of ihe cost fell npon 
the Homes themselves, One of the worst educational instances observed was 
in the Nonconformist Home described in paragraph 249, where the School 
was conducted on limited lines by untrained teachers, most of whom came from 
the school itself by a form of pupil teacher system. Outside training was 
discouraged as being subversive of their religious beliefs. In the Convents 
of one Order it is customary to employ «anqualified teachers who may be 
entirely responsible for the education of the children. 


Vocational Training 


251. In a fow instances vocational training was arranged through technical 
classes and evening schools, In the majority of the places visited this 
provision was lacking, whilst there were a few instances in which the years 
after leaving school were used too much for work of a routine nature. In 
certain Girls’ Homes administered under a Religious Order, the girls of 
junior age became, on leaving school at 14, employed in the Homes as laundry 
ea working full hours in old-fashioned and inconvenient buildings, con- 
verted to the purpo.es of trade laundries. In one such instance £85 a week 
was earned by work for outside customers. There was a certain vapinaa 
ahout payment to the working girls. Haif-a-crown a week, five shillings 
if they are very good was suggested, but not with confidence: sometimes 
it was “ half-a-crown fiom time to lime.“ Another similar but smaller 
Home was mainly supported by laundry earnings of {20 a week, the girls 
having no payment beyond a shilling a wack pocket-money and from 5s. 
to ros. a month banked on their account. The following was noted in one 
establishment as the routine of the normal day—6.15, rise; 7, Mazs; 8, break- 
fast, 9 to 12.15, lanndry or housework; 1.50-J. laundry or houzework; 4, tea; 
4.30, Benediction; 5 to 7, laundry or housework; 7.30, bed. 


Leisure 

252. Some Homes have good pnia, large playrooms and good gardens 
but are without the right sort of library, constructional toys and the few posses- 
sions with which children can build a life of imagination of their own, In 
this the larger Homes, unless they are divided internally into family groups, 
are ata disadvantage. Possessions are more often in common, the dangers of 
destruction of books and toys are greater and the staff cannot take the same 
individual interest in the child and encourage his special interests and aptitudes 
as they can in the smaller Homes. Pets are not so easily Kept and cared for 
amongst large numbers of children. In very many Homes, large and small, 
there was 5 provision for the older children to have a room apart from 
the younger ones or for suitable paa or hobbies for the older group. Most 
of the nursery Homes had excellent toys for little children. One Home for 
little boys, not well ee with toys, gave great happiness by the provision 
of a sandpit in the garden and even greater happiness by an accidental hea 
of sand in the drive. Sandpits were seen in several nursery gardens, While 
watching the children at their games we were often impressed by the family 
play in the small independent Homes and the happy sharing of facilities. The 
following comment is an example—'* Swing boat—a few soft toys—splendid 
sandpit -Iricycle—dog much appreciated—tin wheel barrow in great 
demand.“ 
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=e, senmu VA YG games were generau 
poar: Members ol stuft seemed readily to appreciate the need for the sna 


children’s play, but perhaps because so often of limited educational oppor- 
tunity, they themselves have little idea of the needs within the Home of older 
bojs and girls. At very few Hones was there a good library or nse of library 
facilities, oy provision of n quiet room ta which okler boys and girls could 
retreat. lhe impossibility in the average Homo of any hut the most book- 
minced chikiren managing to read in the mist of perpelital hubluab has, we 
think, meant that there has been little demand for books or papers. Time after 
time we commented on the lines of the following notes: 


Very deficient, Few books, no sign of hobbies. Only two Girl Guides 
from the Home.” 


" Nothing much for girls to do—mos ; 3 R 
derio T B mostly knitting. Only a back yard for 


Very poor equipment fer leisure time except in the nursery. Only a 
yard for play.“ 


In one of the Homes visited more effort had been made to stimulate intellectual 
development; the older boys and girls had constituted and were working 
successfully a Parliament for the discussion and regulation of their own affairs 
members of the staff or visitors being invited from time to time to introduce 
topics of general interest suitable for parliamentary debate. 


254. Tu most of the Homes seen somo effort was made to provide the children 
with a locker or drawer of their own in which they could keep such personal 
possessions a3 they had. Tn some cases these were shown to us with great 
pride and when opened revealed the usual miscellaneous collection of oddments 
which children keep, It was, however, brought home to us how difficult it is in 
a large Home to avoid such things becoming common Property, There are 


very few Tomes in which personal photographs, pict ents 
eriep k or akad pe Ihotograp pictures or ornaments are 


255. Pocket money was usually supplied regularly, but often o sery 
scale. In some instances the children. bought their own 1 aie 
weekly money; in other cases the sweet ration was extra. Convent Homes 
have not yet as a rule made arrangements to give regular pocket money to 
their children. In these Homes and a few others the children largely depended 


on prezents from their families and irregular gifts from t} “hii 
e 3 Ë gilts from the Homes at Christmas 


Outside Contacts 


256. The encouragement of friendships and acquaintanceships outside the 
Home is still found infrequently and in some Homes the children were not 
allowed or not encouraged to join outside organisations. We noted a Convent 
Fome where the girls went out to the Girls raining Corps and two other small 
Homes (branches of a large organisation) one of which had been adopted by 
the local Women’s Instituſe whose members iivited children to their Homes: 
the other had organised an “Aunts and Uncles" Scheme. Scouts, Cubs, 
Guides and Brownies are too often run within the Home, but where the 
children are allowed to belong to troops outside there is great gain. The 

Uncles and Aunts schemes seemed excellent if arranged with care but 
ate unsuccessful when only the attractive children are wanted, or where some 
children receive more treais than others, We thought that in most Homes the 


children could have taken a much greater in the life i 
Heed than they at greater share in the life of the neighbour- 


Contact with Kelatives 


257. Contact with relatives is encouraged and on the whole is well main- 
tained considering the difficulties of transport, fares and distances. Wa 
estimated that about a third of the children received regular visits, about the 
same number have very occasional visits or none at all. The rest have visits 
from time to time, less often than once a month. Only in a few instances 
did we find that the Homes made any attempt to prepare the family for the 
child’s return or, where no interest was volunteered, to try to find relations 
who might take interest in him. Contact with the child's home was often 
maintained by the central office of the organisation where the child was not 
personally known. 


258. The writing, and much more the receiving, of letters means a great deal 
to children. As with contacts with relatives letter writing seemed to be a 
matter of course for a third of the children, whereas about à third had no one 
to write to and received no letters. Occasionally an attempt had been made 
to fill the gap by way of ‘ pen fronds “ but it proved difficult for children to 
keep up an interest in someone they had never seen, The “ Uncles and 
Aunts scheme should go some way to meet this need so long as some 
children are not left ont. Both incoming and outgoing letters were usually 
read but in a few instances those in charge held strongly that the children's 
outgoing correspondence to their relatives should be free. 


259. The practice in regard to holidays varied considerably, In some 
Homes great efforts were made to give the children a change. If they had 
suitable friends or relatives to go to, a holiday with them was arranged, 
Other children were sent to Homes elsewhere. Often the Home took a holiday 
at the seaside or in camp. In some Homes, however, there seemed to he no 
arrangement for a yearly break. 


Behaviour 


260. As far as appearance and behavionr of the children i voluntary 
Homes were concerned we found the standard attained was with some excep- 
tions a good one: We seldom noted untidy or ditty children or wipleasant 
behaviour. At meals the behaviour was good, but we fonnd fay too many 
Homes in which children were expected to eat their meals in silence. It 
seemed to us that there an opportunity for the teaching of good manners 
was lost. In one or two Homes the teaching of manners was of an old world 
variety which could, only appear freakish in the modern world, sich as 
bobbing a curtsey, saying Ves, Ma'am, No Ma'am" to everyone and 
constantly getting w. whenever visitors pene in and out, We thought 
that the Homes would be better employed in teaching the simple courtesies 
expected of well brought up young people of today. 


Discipline 


261. Tt is always difficult to assess methods of discipline used in Homes 
or any organisation where so much depends upon the individual capacity of 
members of staff and their relations with the children. On the whole such 
methods as we were able to see seemed negative and discouraging rather 
than positive in their value and there was much less often evidence ot a cade 
ta which the children subscribed or even contributed than of rules thrust 
upon them from above. We found that, in a few Homes, those in onthority 
considered that caning and deprivation of liberty and food were necessary 
to maintain order, though in our view such methods were nsed only at the 

ter cost of producing more problems than those with which they dealt. 
We saw (and indeed were likely to see) no evidence of bg harsh or 
00 


cruel discipline, Signs of repression were evident in same mes. For 
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memene at a sume IOF ute giris, we watched from a window the children 
come home from school chattering and full of life, only to become subdued 
and silent as they crossed the step of what should have been their home. At 
another home the little girls spoke and moved like little girls of a hundred years 
ago though they did not, for all that, appear to be unhappy. On the whole 
punishments, were of the type of early bed, loss of outings, food, pocket 
money, pictures or sweets — 1 Punishments related to food 
8 Sweets were infrequent; it seemed to be generally recognised that in these 
days at least loss of food was scarcely legitimate. One Home which sometimes 


docked i i l 
E ees conn: gave the child, without comment, a larger helping 


262. Corporal punishment with a cane was not often noted. In the two 
Homes where we were uneasy about its nse we found that the superintendent 
ot one had been fined at the local magistrates’ Court for excessive punish- 
ment and that at the other caning waa regularly nsed as punishment for bed 
welling. In other Homes (always Homes for boys) in which we heard abont 
caning this punishment was given from time to time for“ anti-social be- 
haviour”, wanton destructiveness, ñghting and bullying. 


263. In a few Homes only did we come upon traces of self-coy 
and an appeal to the child's own social een Those in e pelied 
on a system af punishments and rewards, The rewards took Various forms, 
In one Home aweels and soap were given ont (scented soap we found rinks as 
a special present and in some Homes tooth paste provided a yood second 
evidence perhaps of the deprivation of ordinary amenities of life), or medals, 
ribbons or ornaments such as brooches. Sometimes children who had been 
specially helpful were taken to the pictures or given some privilege in the 
house. The older boys and girls usually became increasingly responsible for 
the care of their younger companions but they were generally selected for 
such special duties and kept under close direction by the Superintendent 
This perpetual dependence on others during the formative years of childhood 
may tend to produce young men and women lacking in initiative, lesponsi- 
bility and powers of leadership, a criticism which is often levelled at the old 
boys and girls of institutions. In the best Homes, however, much thought 
is devoted to the finding of special responsibilities which will develop the 
personality and self-respect of the individual child. 
264, It was noticed in some Homes that visitors were a 

excitement; the children crowded up, demanding at aly ag „ 
forward with their toys, talking at the tops of their voices, in such a way 
as to suggest a serions lack of day-to-day affection of a motherly kind on 
the part of those in charge of them. This tendency seemed specially marked 
in the larger and more instilutional Homes where it was difficult for the statf 
to deal with the children as individuals. Somo of us saw wilh distress thirty 
toddlers at a Convent Home, who were being cared for by a woman of very 
low mentality, who had been a girl in the 1 and was then 28 and in- 
capable of working outside. These children rushed at us, pulled, pettel 
clung and felt our clothes and other possessions. They lived aR as 
a group, with the woman in charge of them, without the stimulus of contact 
with the next age group of children or with older girls and with little contact 
with normal adults, We were not surprised to find in the same Home that 
the groups of older girls were tongue tied and inclined to iggle and even 
lo become hysterical as a result of notice from visitors ant that we were 
constantly told by the Sisters that their girls were abnormally dull and 
backward. In striking contrast to this Home was a small villa Home for 
20 girls aged 5 to 14. When we visited some of them were getting ready 
to have tea in the garden (a pleasant large garden with plenty of grass). 


Some were playing with a see-saw and the old dog, othera had toys, balls, 
books and other games. They all appeared happy anc occupied and took no 
notice of visitors in whom they were not in the least interested. The young 
matron in charge of them told us that the children were constantly asked 
out for the day or taken shopping or to the sea by families in the nu 
bourhood. At this Home, too, although it was perfectly clean, we saw the 
refreshing sight of toys scattered all over the playroom steps. 


Difficult Children 

265. Only in the more progressively managed Homes was there an aware- 
ness of the need for special treatment of difficult children. As a general rule 
such children were considered“ naughty and were dealt with in the same 
way as the rest. In the worst Homes such problems as enuresis were treated 
by punishment or accepted with a fatalistic attitude. In a number of Homes 
the enuretic children slept in separate rooms or in a separate part of a 
dormitory or were otherwise marked out. In one Barrack Home these boys 
had a red light by their bed. Treatment often appeared to consist of a 
“talking o and the washing ont of sheets by the child concerned, One 
such child returned to the dormitory to make his bed while we were 
there and seemed quite overcome with the shame of being seen. In the 
better Homes there was an attitude of encouragement rather than blame and 
a system of rewards for an increasing number of nights without trouble. 
When we inquired at one Home whether the rewards caused jealousy the 
matron replied that the opposite was the case as all the children were most 
anxious to help. 


266. Absconding from voluntary Homes is apparently very rare even 
where the Homes are not of high standard. We did come across one small 
Home from which twelve children decamped after a change of matron, As 
in Local Authority Homes the less noticeable symptoms of difficulty usually 
remained unrecognised. Pilfering (especially of food), destructiveness, 
secretivencss, fantasies, were all mentioned as examples of naughtiness and 
punished severely, These tendencies which ate usually the results of wrong 
methods of upbringing were largely missing from the better Homes but if 
and when they did occur they were treated sensibly. It was rare to find that 
use was made of Child Guidance Clinics or other specialist advice. 


Religious Care 

267. In all Homes in which enquiry was made there was some form of 
daily prayer with the children. In two Homes the younger children were 
taught papa by the matron and in one case they said their prayers with 
her. ut only in two Homes was there much sign that the children's 
rayers were related to their daily life. One of these was a Home for little 

ys where the matron tried to make the prayers live for the children. For 
example, at the time the Home was seen, the order had lately been given 
by the Food Ministry to save bread. The children as a result were praying, 
obviously with genuine understanding as far as was possible at their age, 
for the starving people of Europe and China and anxiously asked if they 
could not send some of their own bread to a Sister whom they had known 
and who was, they knew, working in China. In Convent Homes it is usual 
for the children to attend Mass each day and they are taught short personal 
prayers of a formal kind. In Homes such as these and in others built up on 
a foundation of religion the personal character of those in charge of the 
children must exercise a strong influence on their minds and lives, The 
practice of attending Church or Chapel on Sunday morning and Sunday 
School in the afternoon is the normal one for most children in Homes. The 
rest of the day is often barren of interest and occupation, 
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than another who had a post as parlourmaid and was given her keep. For 
this reason it appeared that girls were more willing to take up domestic 
work than they had been, especially as they could now count on 
good off duty time. At one excellent branch of one of the big national 
organisations boys who were studying for carecrs could continue to live in 
the Home while taking their courses outside. An arrangement of this kind 
is exceptional partly because most Homes are short of accommodation and 
partly because of the extra 5 involved. It may also have an undesirable 
side as in a large isolated Home for boys where before the war the boys 
trained in various trades in the Home until they were 21. The needs of the 
Services now ensure that every boy leaves before he is 19 but it seemed to 
us that it would have been far better if the years between 17 and 21 could 
have been spent outside the Home learning a trade and mixing in a normal 
way with other young people of both sexes. 

270. What we have said gives the bright side of the picture, for in the other 
Homes the arrangements both for providing work and for putting the young 
people in it were unsatisfactory in the extreme, The great majority 
of all the boys and girls are capable of inecting the requirements of the 
middle range of industry with help in gaining the necessary qualifications. 
It would seem to follow that the ordinary means of finding employment 
would be suitable. In spite of this in most Homes, good and bad, the bulk 
of the work in connection with employment appears to be done by the super- 
intendent alone and even jn many homes far too little nse is made of the 

uvenile Employment Bureau. This meant that a large number of Homes 
or girls depended upon domestic and laundry work for the main occupations 
to which their girls went, and that an equal number of Homes for boys became 
one of the main local sources of unskilled labour: we calculated that in about 
a third of all Homes the output was entirely to domestic service and unskilled 
labour. On the whole the boys even in the poor Homes had more choice 
of occupation than the girls who even in Homes of otherwise good standard 
were often offered a very limited range of possibilities. The standard of 
employment was in fact much the same as we noted in Public Assistance 
Homes except in the case of one or two of the large organisations. 


271. It has to be admitted that many Homes fail as badly in after-care as 
they do in arranging outside contacts for their children. In the normal 
home the child is sure of a constant interest in all he is doing: if difficulties 
occur home is behind him and ready to kelp him: if he does wrong and 

s into trouble his parents are there to stand by him. Only exceptionally 
s this true for the institution child, We were told at one small Home for 
girls that if a girl got into trouble she was sent back to her real home, in 
that case almost certainly one from which she had been taken or sent away 
because it was undesirable. The placing, which was far too often arranged 

local contact with the superintendent, was far too seldom followed up by 
any real interest in the young person pushed into the post, who was left to 
sink or swim as best he or she might, What may happen is best illustrated by 
the following comment— 
we were troubled about arrangements for children who got into diffi- 
culties when placed out in service. One such girl placed ont with a clergy- 
man had stolen and was returned home to her father—a widower. Matron 
was firm that she could not return to the Home, but neither apparently 
was there any other Home of the same organisation that conld take her. 

Matron had written to the Headquarters of the Society asking that the 

Welfare Officer should get into touch with her. Another girl had been 

sent ta a Laundry Home. There seemed to be a suggestion here that their 


Society could not deal adequately with their girls who go wrong 


Both e and Roman Catholic Orders have been pioneers in 
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It may however 
¢ e i communities that 
be, to some extent, isolated from the general shou E life. 
= r in vith mor i i 
9 an training of young people, although- in Ne aie ee e. 
the te re 4 ns wish to keep abreast of the best modem views. 
ag naike hon p jci ty and austerity which the Sisters have willingly chosen 
es ra reflected in the Heong of the children for whom “the are 
— ee = ere E 95 eia a welcome Posh to 
anity šo considered of beneſit to the youn i 
» and is often expected even of young girls or eens 85 


largely housed in 1 
s Raut, barrack-like buildin i i 
re a „ Their contact with the wort pag re an pg 


like that of the Sisters, limited, and in the case of the older girls the u 


exceptions to this, but we were j i 
2 5 Cre impressed in many of the Convents 
g hours of arduons work, sometimes with little training Vala, Wich 


After Care und Choice of Careers 
269. It seemed from our inquiries that in almost a third of the Homes the 


building trades, factory work 
i $ y work, farming, i joi 
chemical work, engineering, confectionery.” printing book bin be oe 


teaching, scientific research, and for 
scient esearch, girls dressmaking, la 
yos, 5 ge gines hairdressing Ao tak Peto 
(This list is taken from 2525 . mal} ee ee e a 
; ; . actual jobs bei 
a) Bg girl was seen who wanted 10 0 poagn Se ial da A orton 
gal den arming and Sable wer “eta re in country ings, 
y i york, n the other h i 4 : 
wel — ay — we met a small hoy who wanted 5 oo 8 5 . 
1 n : awed to give any help in the cooking, In one Home for girls 
5 po nted out that an old girl of the Home who was secreta 21 
icat college, was, after paying 238. a week for lodgings, — lees 


A few of the large organisations had, we found, their Welfare Officers, but 

ause of the way in which their old boys and girls were scattered over the 
country, the bulk of their work appeared to be conducted by correspondence 
Those organisations which had branches in different rts ol the country 
somelimes carry out after care through the supeciotandents ol the branches 
where the young people live near enough to a Home. In many cases they 
are too far away to afford the necessary fares and so fall to be supervised 
by letter only. In the smaller Homes there is no means of keeping in touch 


with bo irls w. 5 i 
15 3 eat 8 Bg who had left the Homes, unless they were employed in 


HOSTELS FOR WORKING BOYS AND GIRLS AND R l 
Herne PROBATION 


272. Hostels for working lads and girls may be set up by Local Authoriti 
for boys and girls from Public Assistance 8 who seed es — — they first 
begin work, or by voluntary organisations for boys and girls irom their own 

omes, or for young people in the large cities Who ure atarting work and 
need cheap and respectable lodgings and some companionship. A few volun- 
tary organisations and local committees of interested persons have set up, as 
a arra 98 acre 8 5 young offenders aged ry 10 17 

r time asa condition of a > isi 
than would be possible in their own some. P 

273. We visited two hostels run by local authorities and tiv 
voluntary Organisations or 1 We found that they kark gems pe 
in standard. This variation was, as far as we could judge, attributable rather 
to the type of Warden in charge than to any financial considerations. Some 
of the voluntary hostels which had been set up and maintained ‘by the 
generosity of local people had a struggle to keep going, yet their standards 
were as Zoo: as those ot local authority hostels w hich were wholly maintained 
from public funds. We saw in one county area an excellent small probation 
Ye and in the same arca a local authority hostel with an unsuitable 

Varden in charge. Ina large city an opposite state of things was found; there 
Was an excellent local authority hostel, a home-like and cheerful place, while 
the probation hostel was cramped and depressing. j 
Finance 


274. Although the boys and girls pay in to the hostel funda a proporti 
their wages they are not always able to meet the whole cost 9 
tenance and provide clothes and pocket money. All working hostels must 
therefore have a reserve of other tunds to allow for residents earning small 
wages or taking apprenticeships or falling sick or out of work. This expendi- 
ture, which is not easy to calculate, falls very heavily on voluntary bodies 
— in the N hostels a maintenance allowance on a sliding scale towards 
ry Lage ol the young person is contributed from public funds. During most 
the period covered by our visits the hostels received, from the probationer 
and the local anthorily together, a maximum payment of 303, a week, the 
contribution from public funds being limited to not more than 20s. of that 
amount, Since 1st June, 1946, the maximum payment has been increased te 
408, a week, and the maximum contribution from public funds to 30s. 
Care of Young People 


275. Most of the hostels which we visited were situated i 
towns where employment of different kinds was readily availible. The = 
ness of their work makes a reat deal of difference to the health and wellbeing 
z young people whose travelling time comes out of time which would otherwise 
given to rest and recreation, and whose money is quickly absorbed in fares. 
‘he young peopie in most of the hostels we saw seemed reasonably happy, 
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and in a few hostels, very happy. The food we saw was good and plentiful 
though sometimes roughly served, When a boy or girl could not retum to a 
meal, sandwiches were given or anoney for a meal, In all hostels some 
assistance is given with clothes. Young people sent to probation hostels 
frequently anrive only with the clothes they are wearing which are often torn, 
dirty and unattractive. In these cases assistance from public funds up to 
{12 may be paid for each probationer. Many of the voluntary organisations 
and local authority hostels hold stocks of clothes from which these young 
people can be supplied with necessities. Alt need working suits, dresses and 
overalls and it is usual to have one or more better suits and dresses for 
recreation and for Sunday wear. At most hostels clothes are an important 
feature as it is at this age that the young people are heginning to take a pride 
in themselves and their appearance. 


An honorary medical adviser who attended as required was attached 
to all the voluntary hostels we saw. We were told that many of these 
doctors take an active interest in the well-being of the young peeple. 


Buildings and Furnishing 

277. In the main the hostels were rather cramped for space when the need 
for hobbies and games is considered. Some hostels had tried to meet this 
need by building on huts or sheds in the grounds but this again restricted the 
space which could be given to pels or to free play. Difficulty had been 
experienced in some boys’ hostels in providing sufficient sanitary blocks and 
these had in a few cases also been placed uns, causing a further restriction 
of the grounds. The hostels we saw were not as a ule either liberally or 
comfortably furnished and an opportunity seemed to be missed of teaching 
these young people the care of a house and of pleasant furniture and china 
and an appreciation of equipment. For example, we noted at one local 
authority hostel -“ One pale incandescent light burned in the long dormitory, 
the windows were draped in tapping blackout which waa frowsiy and torn. 
The whole place was stuffy and unpkasnt.”” Retter conditons were seen 
at two probation hostels for girls. One for twelve girls provided a small room 
for each girl with attractive curtains and bedspreads, a dressing table and 
cupboard. The other provided for each pair of girls a dressing table and 
mirror. As we have so frequently remarked of other homes there was littl 
or no provision for a quiet room in these hostels or for a really comfortable 
sitting room with easy chairs and cushions. The rooms were nearly always 
bare and comfortless with hard chairs and even, in one instance, forms. In 
only one hostel did we see personal knicknacks and photographs in the bed- 
rooms. The exception was the small probation hostel mentioned in paragraph 
2 


278. The problem of leisure is always a difficult one in hostels where many 
different interests must be catered for. In all hostels boys and girls were frec 
to join ontside organisations and activities, ta go to the pictures or to classes. 
Tn the case of probation hostels it is, however, necessary to ensure that the 
young people are really spending their time in sensible occupations and some- 
times there is the difficulty that they are greeted with suspicion even by the 
youth orgenisations which ‘they join. The boys from one probation hostel 
joined the local A. T. C. hut gave np because of accusations which were made 
against them without supporting evidence of articles being stolen. In some 
hostels bovs join Toc H and girls and boys join local clubs and fellow- 
ships. Some young people take evening classes in trade subjects. Most 
hostels have provision E recreation room or hut of some kind and for indoor 
games such as ping-pong and billiards, a wireless and gramophone for dancing. 
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ee as we nave already mentioned there is little space for quiet oc i 
for reading, the writing of letters and little o portunity for 8 young e 
probation to think things over and take stock of his position. 


Discipline 


279. It must be remembered in considering methods of disciplin 
boys and girls are contribniing towards their keep and ate enttiled ‘ee 
considered as responsible for themselves. On the whole the discipline in the 
8 is light and of such a kind as to emphasise this feeling of responsibility, 
ining, restriction on outings in free time and deprivation of privileges are usual 
methods although in some hostels a management committee of the young 
ople themselves enforces a code of behaviour in the house and consideration 
5 others. The probation officer continues to keep in touch with probationers 
8 the period in the hostel and he stands behind the Warden and can be 
ca 2 to advise or help in an emergency, Many of these boys and girls have 
2 difficulties and need a great deal of help when they are first placed at 
c eee Many Wardens encourage better standards of conduct by talks 
on subjects of special difficulty both to individuals and groups. 


Employment and After Care 


280. We gathered from discussions with the Wardens of host i 
i ; els 
2 2 the finding of employment rested mainly with the Wate . — 
e Ene appii when they wanted employees. One Warden told us that 
e his bow went into local shops—there was "a great call for butchers’ 
j — * t appeared that the Warden did not always consult the local 
bai a mployment Bureau even where both hostel and bureau were run 
y a ducation Authority. We had some donbt whether these young 
pon e were given the same choice of work as others living in their own 
tomes: the arrangements seemed haphazard, depending more on the Warden's 
contacts with employers than on competent inquiries. It was no doubt 


young people in probation hostels had bee J i 7 
a job before their admission to the hostel. * "i 


281. The period of supervision under a i 
, it i probation officer normall ti 
has na period of residence is over and the boy or girl has e howe, 
ja = 25 is usually for six to twelve months only (twelve months with three 
s ths remission for good behaviour was suggested by one or two Wardens) 
— is intended as a preparation for ordinary life at home, During the pro- 
2 : 8 . ge E to keep in touch with his family by letters 
„ us while the local probation officer does what he can to 
3 and prepare the family for his return. In other hostels (as 1 ublie 
93 3 8 is — people may have lost sight of 
$ : need, when they leave for lodgings or residenti 

8 a friendly hand for a considerable time. Soma Fostels ee 
ir ex- residents to come back for visits from time to time. i 


Segregation 


282, Strong views were expressed to us on several accasi 
(oaea nay of segregating probationers in separate — gg Aa 
ar ns Sr that they should go to other hostels for working boys and 
gi so d it only a few would be resident in any one place, At one hostel 
W s Thieves Hostel had been chalked on the gate and this, though 
an isolated incident, suggested that probationers might be at a disadvantage 
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in probation hostels. While probation hostels are free to admit any young 

people in the same age group, the payment of grant and the laying down of 

certain conditions tends to keep out other cases. Against this must be set 

the difficulty of maintaining a standard of care, when payment is made only 

for isolated cases, and of providing specialist care for young people who may 

eee difficult and delinquent and considered unsuitable for placing in other 
els. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS 


283. We visited 52 approved schools in England and Wales of which 
10 were provided by local authorities and 42 by voluntary organisations. 
We do not think it necessary to describe these two groups separately, as all 
alike were inaugurated and are managed in close consultation with the Home 
Office. Some of the schools we regarded as doing very good all round work 
for the children. This does not imply that there was nothing to criticise 
about them, but that we were satisfied that in these schools the staf had 
succeeded in creating an environment in which children could thrive, and 
that they were skilled and understanding in their work and able to co-operate 
in future developments of a progressive kind. In a minority of schools we 
thought radical changes were necessary if the welfare of the children was 
to be adequately secured. 


Management 

284. Each school has a local Committee of Management except in a few 
cases of local authority schools managed by a Sub-Committee of the Education 
Committee. The Committees of Management usually meet at the School at 
monthly intervals. We were informed at two schools that the members 
took a lively interest in the school and in the welfare of individual boys 
and girls. The staff of several voluntary schools were appreciative of the he P 

iven by the Committee in arousing local interest in the work of the school. 

he connsel of the Chairman in discussion of detailed needs was in some 
cases particularly apprecialed, and we gained the impression that the Com- 
mitten added to the confidence of the staff and to the status of the school 
in the community, 


Admission 

285. The method of admission in almost all schools is now through the 
Home Office direct, or through a classifying school. It was not sible 
fram our visits to two classifying schools, a girls’ school and a boys’ school, to 
gauge the system adequately, but from the little we saw, and on general 

winds, we felt that it should be thoroughly examined by experts before it 
is widely extended. At the girls’ school we saw intelligence tests being given 
by someone who clearly did not understand their full implications, At the 
boys’ school it was said to take as long as two months to observe and test 
each boy and to reach a reliable conclusion about him, although it would, 
in our view, have been possible to assess many of the boys in a few days. 
Both these visits were made by groups including members specially qualified 
to judge. It seemed to us that, when a boy or girl had been for some lime 
in an approved school, the transfer became a break rather than a beginning 
of a training, and valuable time appeared to be lost to no good purpose. 
This view was reflected in the uneasiness of the schools at the receivin 
end, where the opinion was held that residence in the classifying schoo 
-merely unsettled the boy or girl who must be discouraged from forming 
loyalties to a place of temporary stay, and that the proper place for classi- 
fication was in the remand home. In some schools considerable trouble 
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had been caused by boys and girls too unstable or of too poor mentality 
to be dealt with by the particular schools to which they had been sent. 
One Headmaster complained that his school appeared to be classified as 


a school for enuretics **. Our note on the boys’ classifying school was as 
follows : 


Wo did not see the system of classification at work because the boys 
were in camp. As we understood it, it appeared that every boy was 
retained for observation for an arbitrary period of two months. The 
Headmaster took the view that this length of time was required in every 
case, At the end of that time the boy was graded and sent to one ol 
the Northern Schools which is fed from the classifying school.” 

Our evidence indicated that the intention of the scheme was to fit the 
boy to the right type of training, but that it has the effect in practice of 
changing the character of the schools, from mixed schools taking all boys 
within their age group, to schools specialising in a certain type of boy, 
eg.. the tough boy, the weak boy, the bright boy, the backward boy. 


Organisation 


286. Some variations of the ‘‘ House system scem to have been generally 
adopted in the schools though in few cases do the buildings lend themselves 
readily to this kind of organisation. Houses might be based upon 
dormitories or be made up simply of aggregations of children, but were seldom 
e of anything resembling a household in which small groups had 
meals and day rooms in common. The boys“ classifying school had small 
groups of boys in huiments cach looked after by a married member of the 
staff and his wife, but the huts were used for sleeping only and the boys 
worked and ate and played together, One exception was a girls’ school 
where the girls were grouped in “ families“ of twelve each with its own 
house mother. In most of the schools houses seemed to be regarded 
more as a useful basis for developing loyalties and friendly competition and 
for providing posts of leadership, than as an opportunity for the individual 
treatment of children, We came across no instance of gennine self-govern- 
ment. Prefects of houses were invariably appointed by the Head. 


Buildings 


287. Most of the schools are handicapped to some extent by their buildings 
which have seldom been constructed for their present day purpose. The 
are often old industrial schools or reformatorics, Local Authority Institutions, 
wartime groups of Government huts, adapted private honses, or country 
mansions of varying suitability. Many schools seemed to suffer from the 
fact that they were built without any purposeful design in line with modern 
ideas of upbringing and education. me of the country houses, however. 
bad the advantage of avoiding any suggestion of an institutional design 
foreign to the local community. The situation of the schools is of some 
interest since it affects in important ways the relation of the school to the 
local community. The fact that it has been necessary to rely for new schools 
upon buildings alreedy available has meant that in some cases the site is 
an inconvenient one from the standpoint of the staff and the availability 
of local resources for teaching and recreation. In a few cases we thought 
the schools too isolated to be helpful either to staff or children, though it 
must be remembered that we saw them at a time when communication was 
of necessity infrequent. One of these was a large boys“ school run by a 
religious community where we feared that the advantages of contact with 
the outside world were scarcely appreciated by the Brothers. 
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288. The most frequent defects were unsuitable or cramped indoor accom- 
modation for leisure-time activities and large barrack-like dormitories, There 
seemed to have been more insistence on the physical well-being of the children 
than on individual development. In very few schools was there a quiet room 
for rest or reading. In one junior girls’ school all the girls were obliged to 
play, read or write letters in one moderate sized room which possessed no 
easy chairs or comfortable furniture, Some of the dormitories in boys’ schools 

to us to contain too many beds, thongh from the health standards 
the dormitories were sufficiently Bas and well ventilated. The kitchens. 
dining rooms and sanitary arrangements which had often been adapted and 
modernised were nearly always satisfactory. There was nearly always a 
sick room for emergencies. 


289. The following extracts from members’ reports give illustrations of 
the varions types of buildings. 


Buildings of the old Rejormatory, Industrial School or Poor Law type 


Senior Boys School. Accommodation 140. Present 133. 
This building was taken over from the Public Assistance authorities 


in 1936. Ii is situated on the fringe of an industrial area, but is in 
a fine position, overlooking a wide stretch of open country. There arc 
extensive grounds for playing fields and a walled fruit and vegetable 
arden. The building, however, is a forbidding one, in large barrack- 
ike blocks with a high surrounding wall and an institution type of entry 
archway. Work-hops have been added to the original building. The 
living quarters are in one large block divided into two identical halves. 
There did not appear to be any living room other than the dining room, 
which is also waa for recreation, and has a gallery and a cinema screen. 
There ate tables for ten and bright cloths. Each of the two dormitories 
houses seventy boys in four long rows of beds. They are light and 
airy, but completely lacking in comfort or attractiveness. There is a 
sick room, but apparently no other room for rest or quiet. The long 
conerete-floored and tiled-wall corridors ave dull and cold looking. Some 
effort has been made to eh the rooms by paint and distemper. The 
place looked clean and polished.” 


Converted Private Houses 


In many cases private houses, in spite of some inevitable disadvantages 
had been successfully converted and provided ample space in attractive 
buildings. Some were however inconvenient and seemed to have been an 
unfortunate choice. It should be remembered that the main pressure to 
open new schools occurred in war time with the obvious consequences of 
delayed alterations and redecoration, The following are examples of both 

inds: 


Junior School for Boys. Accommodation for 136, Present 120. 


„This large, ornate Victorian building is situated in a park-like estate 
in remote country approached by narrow lanes. It is high up, and the 
much neglected garden is terraced, and stretches down to a lake. It was 
formerly used as a private mental hospital but there are no su stions 
of restraint in the design of the building. The accommodation is adequate 


as regards space, but it did not appear to us present to be suitable for 
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its purpose. The dormitories vary in size f 

rom eight o 
twenty-seven, There are adequate day rooms for or laio: ath ‘bet 
ries resent the anly space for active indoor games is the dine entrance 
‘all with shabby ornate decoration. The ige room nsed for meals 


is rather crowded with small tables ri i 
Ga ka ee es. There is a general lack of anything 


Senior School for Boys. Accommodation for 75. Present about 72. 


A large attractive country hoi 

a f, i . y house, once a preparatory school, set 
en 2 a peny of playing field pace altacked. To | al 
$ accommodation for the boys the house has been consi 
re 5 bon siderabl 
Por saa and huts have been built or obtained for woodwork and metal 
ya 4 There is also an attractive chapel. The bedrooms serve as 

pores. The whole place gave an appearance of homeliness in spite 


of the large number of boys c i 
¢ I y ys catered for in it and made a v 
impression. There isa heated swimming bath.” Aii 


Intermediate School Jor Boys. Accommodation 120, Present 120. 


A Jacobean country house set in 36 acres of 
lields, Some of the staff live in cottages on "the — Kiga 
i be ae n but a quiet room is badly needed and is 
vided. ere is a beatiful dining hall with tables i 
Se whole place was cheerful and attractive, the institutional simian 
ing tempered by architectoral beauty and modernisation,” 


Staff 


200. It is only possible to give a pe i 
; y pos general picture of the staff in 
prt iti gay bs 88 abe 2 vie few members of staff 8 
8 d hi unity to get to know them. V 5 
mkao Wis fact that dithenfiy of shortage of 4 Reem Be 0 be 
ikë so serious in these schools aa in local authority or yi 
ete Possibly because they were largely staffed by quilifed prone | 
he quality and altitude of the staff innst depend in these rather self-contained 


communities very largely upon the personality of the Head 

3 . ee by tha’ ene ane iar Har 
5 5 0 ools. In mast ca i 

their work and in only a fow cases did ‘hy Bla 3 


Which we would think desirable. i S Mbot cof Vaa: ataban 


291. We much regretted the failure to a int 
and assistant matrons on the staff of 1 hia boga e ppo 
eenei boys’ school the buildings looked dirty and the boys grubb and 
unkempt in the absence of the matron for a long period of sick 3 


No substit cer ride i 
3 a Het 8 provided nor was there any other responsible woman 


Physical Care 


292. We thought the dict at most of the schools was ve 
geet given by the Home Office on the Subject has aiat Mana ‘helped 
aout chant k high 3 In only three schools did we feel any 
ter the lood was sufficiently “ filling“ for growing boys. 
ee grow their own Vegetables and fruit Sa che children 5 e 
Ds Provisions thus obtained as part of their diet. We were satished that 
ill rations and milk were taken up, In one school we noticed that water 
was not setved either during or before or after the meal. The food was for 
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the most part attractively served at small or medium sized tables with 
attractive cloths and often flowers. In a few cases benches were provided 
instead of chairs. We did not see any instances of enamel plates and mugs 
such as we found in some children’s Homes. The children themselves usually 
had some responsibility for helping with service and clearing. In one senior 
boys’ school where there are two inin rooms, one of which is presided over 
by one of the boys, we were told that the standard of manners and discipline 
was better than at the other in which a master presided, 


Medical Care 


293. The provision for medical care seemed excellent in almast every case. 
The children are ancdically examined when they come in and before they leave 
as a matter of routine. In all the schools we visited there was a regular 
Stegery or arrangements for dealing with minor ailments or accidents, and 
either a trained nurse or a member ol staff with some training or experience 
of nursing. We found some evidence that the dental care was nol as regular 
as e necessary. At one senior boys’ school the bays’ teeth were notice- 
ably uncared for and ave were told that the dentist was able lo come only 
occasionally. At a girls school we were told of the delay in getting dental 
appointments. We saw several girls whose teeth needed attention. The 
delay seemed in these cases to be more prolonged than that falling to the 
ordinary population even in wartime. 


Clothing 


294. We made a special note of clothing, which was usually satisfactory 
in standard and sometimes in the girls’ schools very good, It is of course 
easier to bring variety and individuality into girls’ clothing. The fact that 
many of the boys were doing rough work tant that their clothes had to 
be of a hard wearing kind which naturally looked more shabby. Although 
it had been possible to avoid uniform which was in any way conspicuons, 
standard clothing was in fact used in most schools even for work. We found 
individual clothing throughont (even in underwear) at one girls’ school. 


Occupation and Education 


295. The approved schools differ fom the other establishments we have 
been describing in that the whole regime is intended to be remedial. It sets 
out to provide for the child who has in some way come to grief, a training 
which will enable ‘him to take a normal place in society with other children 
of his age. It is natural therefore to find the daily 8 closely planned 
with occupations designed to help the child to develop and fit into community 
life, It is an established fact that as compared with the country as a whole 
the approved school population contains an abnormally high proportion of 
boys and girls who are either of subnormal intelligence or serio\isty backward 
in school work for other reasons; the schools we visited were piolobly repre- 
sentative in this respect. We found these facts gollected in the =-hool arrange- 
ments, which in general provided an education bazed so far as possible on 
a practical approach, and a programme of active and interesting employ- 
ment ontside school hours. As a rule education was within the school, though 
in a few instances, such as a junior girls’ village school, the children went out 
to school. Where education was inside, the junior achools provided full- 
time teaching for a considerable proportion of their numbers, and the senior 
schools gave intensive schoolroom education for part of the time on the 
lines of a continuation school. In general we thought the standard of 
educational method did not fall below the standard outside and in one or 
two respects, such as the size of classes, the advantage was with the approved 
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schools, In all cases we saw the teachers had the recognised qualifications. 
in many of the senior schools the aim had been to combine vocational with 
general education and effort had heen made to teach the boys history, 
geography, mathematics, etc., through their crafts. At a senior boys’ schoot 
the following note was made: 


We were impressed by the variety of good trades available and by the 
way in which they are related to the boys’ general education and put to 
use in and about the farm buildings. It was interesting to see the way 
in which the paint shop boys had decorated with mural designs the quarters 
of the women staff and their own dormitories." 


296. Vocational training is a special feature in most of these schools and 
as far as we conld judge the training in most instances reached a high standard. 
Tt seemed to us that the gardener, farmer or cabinet maker who was primari'y 
a skilled man at his job was of special value to the children as an instructor, 
and those we saw seemed to he very snecesslul in holding their interest. The 
3 roport illustrates the kind at vocational training given in the boys“ 


Senior Boys“ School. Present 140 Boys. 


'* The carpentry and cabinet making seemed to be of excellent standard. 
Furniture is made for other approved schools, but also smaller articles, 
such as wooden bowls. There is no undue shortage of materials. The 
metal shop appeared up-to-date, with electric machinery. There is a 
special instructor for interior decoration, Building and gsrdening is under- 
taken under skilled workmen." 


Short Term Senior Boys’ School. Present go, 


“Lhe boys are divided up into four sections according to mental ability 
alter the Vocational Guidance officer's test. Each class consists of about 
twenty-five. Many boys are backward in ordinary school subjects. and 
there is concentration on these on the morning of the school day, which is 
once a week. In the afternoons the project method has been followed, 
centring on the farm wark in which many of the boys are being trained. 
We were shown project books which the boys were said ta have worked 
out in groups. These contained studies, such as graphs of milk ontput 
lor cows during the season, extracts from farming journals about various 
breeds of cows, their proper feeding. cic. The school room was posted 
with photographs of prize stock. The Schoolmaster was evidently aware 
ot the value for the boys of working on a subject in which they could use 
their practical experience and their initiative. These boys also have grama- 
phone concerts, including some classical music. At the time of our visit 
ee! were particulars of the life of Beethoven written up on the black- 
board,” 


Many other examples could be given but they would nearly all be taken 
from the boys’ schools. From the samples of schools which we visited, it 
seemed that a much wider variety of vocational training js available to 
boys than to girls, Apart from a few schools with specialised (raini 

in dressmaking and tailoring and some with training in gardening the girls 
training which we saw was largely of a domestic character. In one girls” 
school two specially trained domestic science teachers were employed and 
girls suitable for this type of training were selected for this school. In another, 
girls were placed in a Hostel attached to the school as soon as they could 
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be trusted and were sent out to factory work or higher education, a method 
of treatment which seemed to us excellent. But in most the vocational 
training seemed incidental to the work of the household rather than given 
with a plan for the future though we had na reason to suppose that it was 
not effective. In one school great resentment was expressed by the Head- 
mistress on behalf of the girls, who had expected a vocational training which 
they did not receive. The occupations given to the children had value, as 
for example in a Junior Boy's’ School: 


Junior Boys’ School. Accommodation 8o. 
“ The boys help with waiting and washing up. Small brys in white 
aprons were Sen spreading bread and butter, helping in the kitchen and 
pce in staf meals. They appeared to be thoroughly enjoying them- 
Both pon and girls helped with housework in all the schools we saw though 
not probably to any greater extent than the girls would have been expected 
to help at home. All the boys and girls seemed to be required to make their 
beds or fold their bedclothes on rising, an arrangement which allowed little 
or no time for the airing of bedclothes. The hours of sleep were certainly 
adequate. Senior boys rise from 6 to 6.45, juniors from 6.45 or 7, Bedtime 
is usually 8 to 8.30 p.m. 
Uphringing 

297. The provision for group activities in leisure time was nearly always 
good and very often excellent. The provision for the development of 
Individual interests was much less satisfactory. It was unusual to find that the 
staff were interested in the particular bent of individual boys and girls. It 
is possible that this is due ta a deliberate policy of social education based upon 
the opinion that delinquent or maladjusted boys and girls are particularly in 
need of the development of group loyalties. It may also be rhe to the fact 
that many of the children are dull in intelligence and perhaps lacking in 
initiative and independence. Many of the schools had good libraries of their 
own and most could have made use of the neighbouring public library. In 
very few cases however was this done. 


298. The situation of some of the schools docs not make for easy communi- 
cation with neighbours and it conid hardly be said of any schools we saw 
that the school life was closely bound up with that of the local community. 
Nevertheless the boys and girls in most of the schocls do not lead isolated 
lives in self contained communities, Considerable freedom to come and go 
is found in many of the schools and this, in view of the behavionr of many 
boy and girls before admission, shows considerable enterprise aml courage on 
the part of those responsible. There is a healthy absence of high walls except 
in a few old buildings, and locked doors are very tare. 


We gained the impression that few of the chiklren are kept in regular 
(ouch with their families by visits from relations, This is partly due to the 
system of classification by which children are sent ta the echoals at which 

iey can get suitable education and training rather than to the schools in 
their own areas. We found, however, rather different attitudes on the part 
of the staff towards the visits of relatives so that it would appear that if n 
special point were made of getting into touch with relatives and welcoming 
them to the school the difficulties of distance might be overcome. This view 
was strengthened by the fact that in one school in a rather remote country 
district visits from relatives seemed to be more frequent than in other more 
easily accessible schools. 

woken 
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300, Holiday plans have of necessity been curtailed during the war but 
have now been resumed, Weekend leave was fairly general after a 3 
girl had settled in the school and many went home for the holidays. is 
arrangement involved home inquiries in each case. In one school it was 
found that if a boy had no home he could go home with a friend if he could 
save the money or the friend's parents could afford to send it. In one of the 
schools permission to spend the holiday at home depends upon an claborate 
mark system for good conduct. A pre-war custom in many of the boys schools 
had been to arrange a summer camp, A negative attitude to holidays was 
apparent in one girls’ school where, when asked about sending the girls home. 
the Headmistress replied, “ Impossible. The general practice is for the 
Head to see all incoming and outgoing letters. 


2 There is a regular scale of pocket money approved by the Home 
Office but from what we were told the amount seemed to vary sarap t d 
from id. the lowest amount quoted for the youngest children, to 18. 6d. 
A usual range was 3d. to ts. To this there often appeared to be added 
spending money for expeditions, and relatives also sent money from time to 
ume which the children were allowed to keep. Two girls’ schools gave extra 
money for good behaviour and a senior boys’ school for extra work done. 
Two boys schools reported keen savings groups. We found no school in 
which any special point was made of giving the children the oppona of 
learning about the cost of necessities. None of them apprared to take a share 
in the purchase of theic own clothes or of food, 


302. The standard of personal appearance seemed on the whole sensible 
and good. For the most part the boys and girls looked reasonably neat and 
clean. In some cases we thought that there was too much concentratiom upon 
spit and polish and in one instance we felt that the precise symmetry in the 
arrangement of bed clothes and possessions in the dormitories indicated a 
somewhat military attitude. The standard in the girls schools was particularly 
good, The girls usually looked attractive and though there were strict rules 
against make-up such as are characteristic of any girls“ boarding school there 
seemed to be no injunction against individual hair styles. There was very 
little provision for keeping personal possessions. It is true that in many of 
the schools individual lockers are provided, but the large dormitories and the 
bare playrooms seemed not to provide opportunities for collections of odd- 
ments, pictures and photographs such as children love to hoard, There 
seemed to be an unwritten law that there must be no unnecessary objects in 
bedrooms or dormitories and the exceptions to this were very few, and usually 
in girls’ or junior schools. 

Discipline 

303. We did not find the discipline of approved schools much more severe 
than that of children’s Homes, notwithstanding the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the children were there on account of delinquency. One example 
of excessive direction may be quoted: 


School for Junior Boys. Accommodation 128, Present 120, 


“ The mealtime behaviour of these boys was one of the most depressin 
sights we have seen in any school. boys were lined up and marche 
in and out. Signals were given by the member of the staff in charge to 
‘sit down’, pour tea, stop pouring tea’, begin to eat’, There 
was the same sorl of excessive regimentation in force as the boys were 
preparing for physical training. The boys looked strained and unhappy.““ 

We should assess the punishment given in most of the schools as harmless 
but of doubtful educational value. In a very few the punishment seemed 
well chosen and wise and in a very few harsh and excessive. The most 
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generally accepted method of discipline is based upon a system of marks for 
or bad conduct as a result of which privileges are granted or withdrawn. 
n one school our visitors noted— 
A curions financial system of rewards and punishments was in operation, 
by which sinners were fined, so constituting a fund from which rewards 
were paid to saints.” 


A reasonable system is described in the following report 
School for Senior Girls. Present 42. 


Social education is based upon a merit system signified by coloured 
badges. It a newcomer does well she becomes an Intermediate in 
three months and a Senior in nine months, with special privileges, such 
as going out without members of staff to shop or to the cinema.“ 

The system of marks seemed reduced to an absurdity when items of conduct 
of very different value gained the same credit or discredit. In one school 


for example we found that“ very highly polished boots was listed amongst 
the virtues, 


304. It seemed to us that the use of corporal punishment was in some cases 
excessive. In one school the punishment book showed twelve entries a 
quarter: in another 34 in twelve months, The largest number of strokes we 
heard of was eight. Corporal punishment is seldom given to girls though 
paasa by the Rules, It scemed that, in some instances the staff had 
een defeated by the difficult behaviour of some adolescent girls and this led 
to some curious systems of punishment besides the more normal and usual 
ones of deprivations of privileges and carly bed. For instance— 


At one time the girls were said to have been locked in their rooms for 
twenty-four hours and to have had restricted diet. This has been dis- 
continued. Now the practice is to cut short the hair of the girl who 
absconds. If she absconds a Second time, she is given an Eton crop, and 
if for the third time her head is shaved and she is dressed in a shapeless 
twill smock. I had a talk with a girl who had absconded three times and 
had been treated in this way. She was evidently disturbed abont it, but 
did not seem bitter, and offered no complaints about undue punishment, 
Indeed she compared her treatment at this school with the much more strict 
handling she said she had had in a Remand Home, where she said that 
she had been locked in her room, had slept in à wooden bed without a 
mattress and been fed on bread and water after absconding from a hospital 
at which she had been receiving treatment. This girl certainly looked a 
very sorry sight, with front teeth missing (from recent extractions) a sack- 
like garment, and closely cropped hair.” 

It is interesting to note that the Home Office Inspector had expressed dis- 
approval of this form of punishment when she visited shortly after we had 
been at the school. Other penalties were loss of pocket money or privileges 
(junior girls) dancing stopped (senior girls) smoking and outings stopped 
(senior boys). 

305. The methods of dealing with problems of behaviour of a really trouble- 
some kind varied a good deal. One major problem in many schools was 
absconding and this seemed to be true of schools of varying standard. The 
poh of the staff may have an effect or the presence of a particularly 

ifficult child, but the main explanation is no doubt that the children are 
there under an order of the Court and against their will. 


306. We had evidence from same schools that disturbances had sometimes 
been due to the admission of boys and girls of a seriously unstable type. 
For example in a junior girls’ school of high standard with a nomniatinn of 
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fifty girls six had been admitted to the local mental hospital in the past 
three months and six had been certitied as defective. The delay in removing 
the defective giris had been due te shortage of accommodation in Institutions 
for Mental Detectives. In another Girls School (42 Juniors) eight girls 
had been certified as mentally defective in three years and two had been 
certified as suffering from mental disorder, Another problem offen mentioned 
to ns was that of enuresis and the information which we obtained may only 
give a partial picture. We did however form the opinion that some of the 
schools were not sufficiently alive to the need for medical and psychological 
advice about problems of this kind. The extent of the problem in one Junior 
Boys School where accurate records had been kept, seemed very excessive 
even in comparison with children in other types of institutions where the 
incidence is known to be high. 


Religious Cure 

207. With a lew excepilun- the s hoola arranged for daily morning prayers 
as a community; many had their own chapels on the premises and we were 
told that great pride was taken in them ond that they were shown off to 
parents and visitors. The schools have their own visiting chaplains, There 
iz evidence nf close co-operation with local Churches. We thought it might 
have been possible to use Sunday to greater advantage for the purpose of 
providing stimulus and enjoyment, 


General Impression of the Children 8 

303. In the majority of the schools we were well impressed by the appear- 
ance and behaviour of the children and by uch relations between staff and 
children as we could observe. We have noted a few cases in which the 
attitude of the children and the staff caused us concern but we wish to 
emphasise that these cases were rare in our experience and did not detract 
from our opinion that the policy of the Home Office as carried out in the 
schools is enlightened and progressive. Our“ notes give ample evidence of 
schools in which boys and girls seemed to be thriving mentally and physically, 
The following ave examples of what we saw. 


Senior Boys School. 


here was no awkwarducss in the prosence of staff or visitors, There 
was less noise, talking and laughing (for example at tea). than one would 
expect in an ordinary hoarding school for boys of this age, but there 
certainly did not seein W be undue stiffness or restraint,” 


Senior Girls’ School. 


' There was evidently no ` silent rule’ at work. The girls were chatting 
and singing cheertully as they went about their jobs, and did not seem 
unduly concentrated or bored. They seemed to think it natural to come 
and chat with visitors at the front door, and were left without supervision 
whilst we were talking with the member of ¿taff on duty.“ 


Junior Girls’ School. 


They all looked happy and well occupied. They seemed physically 
fit and well-developed, and they also looked more lively and alert than 
might be expected of children of dull intelligence.” 


Junior Boys’ School. 


They looked physically well and alert. The majority appeared reason- 
ably self-possessel. There was no standing on the entry of visitors, and 
no undue attention paid iv them. They talked naturally when spoken 
to and seemed to respond to a joke or mild teasing from the Headmaster.” 
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Employment and After Care 

309. During the war a scheme has been set up which is, we understand, 
at present under review, for the appointment of welfare (after-care) officers 
to some schools, who make themselves responsible for the after-care of boys 
from a group of schools. The most usual plan in the boys“ schools seemed to 
be to share the choice of employment and after-care between the school staff or 
the welfare officer and one of the local agents, the local authority, or the 
probation officer. The basis upon which the responaibility is divided appears 
to be whether the boys turn out to be suitable for employment in the area 
in an occupation for which the school is undertaking training—notably farm- 
ing. In such cases there seems an obvious advantage in the personal contact 
which the school is able to maintain with local people. and in some areas 
there was evidently a long-standing tradition of employing boys from the 
school. It seemed to us from what we were told, that the boys entered 
a fairly wide range of employment, and that in some of the schools consider- 
able trouble was taken la fit the boy to the career for which he was suited, 
though we did not get enough information to show how far his technical 
education led to appropriate skilled employment. In one senior boys’ school 
the local authority vocational guidance officer carried gut tests on a basis 
of which boys from this area are assigned to the training for which they 
appear to be fitted. Two months before the boy's release, reports on his 
progress are sent to the after-care department of the local authority and 
employment is sought for him. Their supervision is then carricd ont by the 
approved schools after-care sub-committee of the local authority. This plan 
sounds a satisfactory one, but a disappointing feature was that the information 
zo carefully obtained was not used. ial workers were very critical indeed 
of the way in which it worked out in practice. They said that the actual 
visits were carried out by volunteers and that they acted not upon the reports 
which came back from the approved school but upon an index card which 
contained no information except the name and address of the boy and the 
approved school from which he had been discharged. 

310, One school showed a list of employments which included farming. 
hotel domestic service, carpentry, mechanics, garage hands, gardeners, School 
magazines, giving news of old boys, show a variety of careers, including of 
course a large number of boys in the Forces. A list taken from one such 
magazine refers to boys’ employment in apay; farming, brewery, fish-curing, 
engineering, garage work, sheet metal work, building, sawyers mate, collier, 
shoe factory, ship-building, poultry farming, baling, dairy work, cobbling 
and welding. 

311. Owing to the fact that welfare officers had not been appointed for 
the girls’ schools, the responsibility for after-care rests necessarily with the 
staff and with local probation officers. In the case of voluntary schools further 
assistance may be given by the headquarters staff of the organisation. Con- 
siderable trouble was evidently taken by the staff of some of the schools, 
We gained the impression that this work added a serious burden to those who 
already had their hands full with the responsibility of caring for the girls 
at the school. 

312. In some schools continued contact with boys who have left is a matter 
of special interest and pride. In one of the schools we were told that there 
are almost always some old boys beck at week-ends, and that they often 
bring their wives or fiancées. 


REMAND HOMES 


313. We visited 55 remand homes in England and Wales. As we have 
already pointed out in connection with other homes, the amount of information 
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remand home is peculiarly unsatisfactory because of the rapidly changing 
nature of the ee and the impossibility of assessing on any one day the 
general standard of the home. We werc, however, able to sce some samples 
of problems which are known to be of common occurrence in remand homes 
and to discuss with the staff their ideas about some of these problems. Remand 
homes were under great strain during the war. They are intended to function 
as places of no more than temporary locdgment but the heavy increase in the 
number of offenders and the difficulties in obtaining buildings and staff for 
approved schools, mental dehciency institutions, special schools under the 
Education Act and foster parents entailed long periods of waiting in remand 
homes. Our visits were paid over a period of fifteen months during which the 
situation was improving, largely on account of some lessening of the diffi- 
culties in providing accommodation and partly of some lessening of the demand 
for accommodation, We understand that the general position is continuing 
to improve. As, however, it will be many months at least before conditions 
become normal we think it may be useful to place on record our notes of the 
conditions as we found them. Remand homes are of three kinds: —those 
managed directly by the local authorities, those managed by private persons 
(e.g., retired police officers, probation officers, etc.) and subsidised by the 
local authority, and homes managed by voluntary organisations which serve 
as remand homes and to which the local authority pays a capitation fee or 
makes some other contribution for remand cases. Some of the Homes 


described in paragraphs 225.271 were taking remand cases under this arrange- 
ment, 


Administration 


3i4. Remand homes managed by local authorities are usually administered 
by a sub-committee of the Education Committee; in a few cases there is a 
special committee of management. Several superintendents of homes which 
we visited commented upon the lack of interést taken by the sub-committees 
and one said that neither the members of the Committce nor visitors appointed 
by them under the Statutory Rules nor any of the Justices had ever visited 
the Home. Voluntary homes used as remand homes are ollon those maintained 
by committees of Moral Welfare Associations or similar bodies as shelters for 
ee women or in some cases for boys who need some form of temporary 
lodging and assistance. Except for the capitation fee paid by the local 
authority for remand casos these Homes are maintained entirely from charitable 
funds, and are often hard put to it to make both ends meet. They are 
managed by local committees of the Association and the local authority 
has little or no say in the arrangements. The fluctuation in numbers and 
the irregular periods of stay prevent the local authority from insisting on any 

ecial standard and in any case to do so would in many cases be beyond 

e resources of the Association or would mean that this standard could be 
maintained only at the expense of the other work of the Association. The 
capitation fees at the homes which we visited varied from 5s. to Tos. a day. 


Homes Run by Voluntary Associations 


315. The use of Homes managed by voluntary organisations has heen neces- 
sary in the past because of the small number of girls who have been remanded 
compared with boys and the way in which they have been apread out over the 
areas. Only the largest remand homes have been able to take both bo 
and girls and among those we saw only one receiving both sexes. To maintain 
a remand home for girls only would either involve many local authorities in 
a heavy expense or would involve long journeys if the Homes were to be large 
enough to justify the employment of qualilied staff. The arrangement had 
consequently come into being, of which we saw several examples, by which 
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the one or two remanded girls were received at the local voluntary shelter as 
their cases occurred. We found many of the problems with which remand 
homes are faced sharply accentuated in the voluntary homes which were handi- 
capped by shortage of funds, in the provision of adequate staff, the size of 
premises and grounds, the occupations and education available. In spite of 
these handicaps many such Homes did excellent work with the remand girls 
but some which we saw were able to provide little if anything in the way of 
a planned régime, 


Length of Stay 


316, The period of stay in remand homes varies from a week or two for 
further enquiries including a medical report, to a period of months while 
arrangements for placement are made, Far the larger number of the children 
we saw were awaiting placement and it was plain from our discussions with 
the staff that the long periods spent by some children in remand homes had 
caused considerable anxiety. ‘he children who remained for long periods 
fell into three groups as follaws: 


(1) Awaiting vacancies in Approved Schools. 

A number of homes complained of long periods of waiting for vacancies in 
Approved Schools. In one voluntary girls' Home visited in June, 1945, 
accommodating ten, six girls had had periods of waiting as follows: — One: 
5 months; two: 6, months; two: 7 months; one: 8 months. In one local 
authority boys’ Home we avere told that many boys had been held up for 
six months or more. In a 8 Home thirteen out of a population of 
thirty girls had been awaiting transfer to an Approved School. 


(2) Awaiting vacancies in Mental Deficiency Institutions or Residential Special 
Schools. 


Several Homes complained of this problem. In one boys’ Home out of a 
total population of seventeen, two were waiting for vacancies in Approved 
Schools and fourteen for vacancies in Residential Special Schools. 


(3) Awaiting Boarding Out. 

In this category also children seemed to have waited a considerable time for 
placement. We found one girl in a voluntary Home who had been waiting for 
eight months. These were children committed to the local authority as a ™ fit 

n and retained for the time being in the remand home with the consent 
of the Home Secretary. It will be apparent that in any home the difficulty 
of providing a satisfactory life for two or more of these categories at the same 
time, and at the same time as the children who are remanded only for a 
week or two must be very great. 


Physical Care 


317. In a number of homes we were impressed by the gece of the 
children, by the varied and plentiful diet and by the sensible type of clothes 
provided. In the local authority homes the premises were usually adequate 
and sometimes very good, with plenty of ground round the home for occupa- 
tions and games and the value of this was pointed out by one Superintendent 
who asked for more ground. The provision was usually less good in the 
voluntary homes for reasons which have already been pointed out. In one 
or two homes the sanitary arrangements were deficient, In one local autho- 
rity home for boys we noted seriously unsatisfactory lavatories and baths. 
The provision was insufficient in view of the fact that very dirty boys were 
admitted, sometimes in the middle of the night.“ 
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318. Problems of medical care were fairly common in the girls’ homes and 
in one or two we found some cause for anxiety. In the smaller voluntary 
homes there was seldom proper provision for the separation and medical care 
of girls who are or may be suffering from venereal disease; one such Home 
was badly overcrowded and as it sometimes received verminous girls as well 
as oo who may have been infected, it seemed that there might be real 
medical risks in remanding girls to it. For example: 

“ The building. flush with the main road leading into the town, and with 
only a very small back yard for recreation, is antiquated and inconvenient, 
some of its appointments being most primitive. There is, for example, only 
one bath, covered in, in the scullery. The drying and ironing room is very 
small, immediately under the roof and badly ventilated. There is no play- 
room, and we were told that a basement which had been used as an air- 
raid shelter, and is badly lit and ventilated was being considered for con- 
version, though it seemed to uz quite unsuitable. The small bedrooms were 
quite pleasingly arranged. The accommodation seemed particularly un- 
satisfactory, since girls were held here pending the results of examination for 
venereal discase and during treatment, and the girls of school age were not 
going out to school.” 


Education and Occupation 

319. It was not the usual practice to send the school age children to local 
schools during their period in the local authority Homes. Where education 
was given within the Home, a far heavier burden fell upon the staff in any 
time of shortage and education was inevitably the first thing to be neglected. 
Some local authorities met the difficulty of education within the Home by 
providing a visiting teacher but if for any reason the teacher gave up, the 
responsibility for maintaining some form of education fell back on to the 
siaff of the Home. One Home for boys which had depended on a visiting 
teacher had had no real education since the teacher left seven months before 
our visit; in another no provision at all had been made for education, and in 
one or two where teaching was given there was no qualified teacher on the 
stafi. In theze Homes and in others in which education was interrupted or 
irregular because of staff difficulties, backward children held for long periods 
must have been at a serious disadvantage since they could ill afford to be 
deprived of normal educational opportunity. 


320. In some voluntary Homes the children were sent out to school. In 
a few Homes we came across children whose education ave thought was 
insufficiently provided for and in one Home where school age children had 
been held for many months at a time no provision had been made for educa- 
tion. The Matron had attempted to give them a little work from an“ object 
lesson book But she was obviously not able to spare the time for regular 
peon She had herself heen troubled about the lack of provision for 
education. 


321. The difficulty of providing full and varied occupation for boys and girls 
over school age appeared to be even greater than that of providing class room 
education. In most of the Homes domestic work occupied a considerable 
amount of the time and in a few it seemed to be almost the only occupation. 
For those boys and girls who stayed for a long period the life must have 
become increasingly monotonous and lacking in purpose and educational 
value. At one local authority remand home for girls we found the only 
inmate, a girl of fifteen, sitting in the kitchen bored and moody watching the 
woman in charge of her at her domestic work. In a voluntary home the girls 
did all the less interesting domestic work and had occasional classes from the 
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Superintendent when she had time t 
© take them. After twa months th 
gn ~~ been very bored: most of them had been staying for nine 8 
re g3 te. At this Home full rations were not taken up. In contrazt to 
2 8 f oe were others in which the day was filled with interesting and 
jay nal occupations and care had been taken to introduce varied activities 
by enlisting the aid of visiting teachers and social workers, 


3 authority Home for Girls. Accommodation for twelve. Present 


Classes are arranged on several evenin ‘ii : 

a 0 gs of the week —e. g. H y 
Sating from the subject of beauty culture and the pro $ Miiri 
and feet), needlework, and keep-fit classes. A group of girls seen in the 
prone. were playing with the gramophone, knitting wool Tugs, embroider- 
ing, pi : iting TEN cating together. The girls go out on long walks 
F S A H m H 2 je 
Nee “x sometimes to the pictures. Housework is 


Voluntary Home for Girls. Accomm f 
` + 4 odalion eleven, P. 
whom nine were on remand. 2 resent eleven, j 


At this Home there was an excellent time table of educational a 
8 pursuits. The girl, were kept interested and daco pied wn 
asses in the evening, domestic work, walks and games, music dancing and 
3 A striking feature was the large share taken in neighbourhood 
3 The ae not only went out to meals and meelings in the district 
t invited A. T. 5. girls and others to the Home. On Victory day they had 
8 be ti * 555 own seque had a fancy dress dance and in the 

- There wa s : i 
* a : Pleasant garden for games and the girls 


It must be remembered that the mixture of i 

ages and types fo 
average remand home precludes, except in the iater Heine tenuate skilled 
2 = pas that can be done is often so limited, because of the 
— e of most of the children, that the better endowed are left 


Discipline 

322. The problem of the mixture of children also affects discipli ’ 
ever we went a great deal was said about classification. It : 8 
3 lelt that the usual arrangement by which a remand home received 

A of all ages and girls of all ages from eight to seventeen was wron 
and that much greater provision should be made for the se Tegation o 
certain moral types than was usually done as well as for those children who 
8 infections medically. We were not able to form an opinion about 
the ee for segregation especially in terms of age but we thought that 
a nary problems were bound to occur where children of all ages were 
ept together for considerable periods. We heard of two instances of what 
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Difficult Children 

As far as we could judge the treatment of difficult children was 
in ae cases sensible and kindly. The understaffing of most of the Homes 
accentuated this problem and several members of staft expressed N 
about the responsibility which they were expected to undertake with little 
or no assistance, Absconding had occurred in several homes, but in others, 
where considerable freedom was given, less trouble had arisen than might 
have been expected. In some of the homes, particularly those catering 17 
irls. the activities of the girls outside the home were very limited, partly 
sec of apprehension about pegged In one or two instances we 
thought that the girls did not get enoug fresh air and exercise during 
the prolonged periods of residence which have already been described, The 
majority of the members of the staff to whom we talked had gained whatever 
knowledge they had of unstable children through their own experience. One 


or two of them were in touch with local Child Guidance Clinics. 


Almost all the homes were understaffed und some seriously so. In 
one local authority home for boys the Superintendent and his wile had no 
assistance or domestic help and the Superintendent who was a ualified teacher 
was also responsible for education within the home. Of this home it was 
reported that the house was not clean and the boys’ clothes were very dirty. 
With the usual mixed population of a remand home an intolerable burden 
must have been placed on this couple. A local authority Home for 24 — 
aged 8 to 16 had as staff. Superintendent, Matron, domestic assistant an 
night man who also acted as relief. Since it was at this home that all 
arrangements for education had broken down the Superintendent must have 
been entirely responsible for the provision of occupation with very inadequate 
assistance. We found that in the local authority homes we visited the 
majority of male Superintendents had teaching and the women aes 
qualifications; but some were 1 only by experience. Many other 
members of staff were qualified by experience in remand or other homes. 
In a number of cases the staff was . e by untrained and inex- 
perienced workers who were the best w uch could be found, and could be 
relied upon for nothing more than keeping an eye on the children 3 a 
the voluntary homes for girls the staff had usually been, trained under Mora 
Welfare auspices often with nursing or teaching training in addition. In 
these homes staff was often very short in proportion to the number of girls 
with whom they might have to deal, 


HOMES AND INSTITUTIONS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


(a) MENTALLY ILL OR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


1 í 7 f 
Evidence from local authorities, social workers, and members 0 
the Lale of children’s Homes and schools frequently stressed the lack 
suitable accommodation for mentally disturbed, unstable, defective 2 
epileptic children and the problems this occasioned, particularly when de 5 
quency or excessively ditheult behaviour is associated with some menta 
handicap. An example given was of a delinquent epileptic, discharged 8 
an epileptic colony as difficult and from an approve school as een 5 
no satisfactory means of dealing with him had been found over a per ae 
six years. Witnesses also stated that the admission of mentally e 
children to mental hospitals usually, involved their close association with 
adults whose symptoms were often of a distressing nature, 
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326. One of our members visited five mental hospitals and found in them 
21 boys and girls under the age of 16 living with adults in wards and dayrooms. 
While there was no reason to doubt that they were being adequately cared 
for, the conditions seen, as well as discussions with the medical and nursing 
staff, gave point to the difficulties streszed by witnesses in this matter, viz., 
that special provision for mentally disordered children is urgently needed. 


Institutions and Homes for the Mentally Defective (including Residential 

Special Schools) 

27. Fourteen of these were visited, 9 under local authority and 5 under 
voluntary management. All the Local Authority establishments and the 
majority of the voluntary Homes had local committees, consisting usually 
of interested members who were actively concerned in the well-being and 

r care of the patients, as avell as with the administration of the 
nstitution, though exclusive concern with the latter was commented on in 
a few instances. All were certified or approved by the Board of Control for 
the reception of Certified Mental Defectives and, with one exception, all took 
adults as well as children. Admission and discharge of patients is regulated 
by the Mental Deficiency and Education Acts, Because of the nature of the 
problem, a large proportion of the children dealt with are received from areas 
outside those of their homes. We were disquieted about the conditions in 
one privately run payee for retarded children and by the fact that 
children in the ‘care of Public Assistance authorities had been sent there 
after an adverse report had been made. While we are aware that the care, 
training and education of mentally defective children is a matter requiring 
expert knowledge, we feel that our observations and discussions during the 
visits juatily comment on certain points: 


Accommoclutian 


328. This was very satisfactory in some of the Homes seen, but the 
following illustrations show the great variation in standard: 


Local authority institution for 50 boys and 50 girls, together with a larger 
number of adults: Mental Deficiency Act cases only. 
“ This building consists of an old work-house of scatiered two storey 


buildings on the outskirts of a vage in a high position. It was taken 


over by the Mental Deficiency Anthority some ten years ago, and to 


the old stone buildings there have been added a number of modern brick 
houses accommodating about forty. There are two villas for children, one 
for boys and one for girls. In addition thore is a small block for low 
grade children and cot cases. The houses, both more recently built than 
the main building, are well designed, spacious, widely separated and with 
ample grounds. Each house has a large room on the ground floor, with 
porch access to the garden, used both as a dining room and as a play 
room. There is in addition a smaller playroom. The playrooms contain 
jungle jims and push and pull toys, the composition floor being admirable 
for 2 about. The sleeping rooms contain about ten beds, well- 
t 


spaced, with through ventilation. The beds, which are well sprung, are 
covered with Ke green spreads which match the curtains. There are 
lockers for the c 


ildren’s own possessions between the beds, and poster 
pictures on the walls, The dining room contains small tables seating not 
more than six children. There are flowers on the tables. The food is 
cooked in a central kitchen and taken in thermostat containers to the various 
houses. On the ground floor of each house is a washing room with 
hand-basins served with hot and cold water, and foot baths. Water closets 
divided by low wooden walls lead off the washing room and are adequate 
in number, ‘There are three baths to forty children, which can be divided 
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by screens. There is a good hot cupboard for drying outdoor clothing. 
There is an isolation roont near the dormitories. The whole place seems 
well cared for, It is light and attractive.“ 


Voluntary Home accommodating thirty patients, 


. .. “the whole ' School" of twenty or thirty children was crowded 
into one comparatively small room, seated round a table Some 
of them were occupied with a few toys, but most of them were just passing 
the time in general hub-hub."’ 


A local authority Home for 14 educuble mentally deficient children seemed 
unnecessarily cramped in its accommodation. The living rooms were few 
and dark, the bedrooms rather better, the kitchen dark and neglected with 
ragged oilcloth on the table. There was only one bath for 14 boys in a home 
in which frequency of bathing is obviously desirable. There was no sign of 
comtort, little decoration and no pictures in the playroom, 


Stuff Numbers 


329. There was acute shortage of staff according to their own standards in 
seven out of cight of these institutions, and in the eighth the staff establish- 
ment was considerably below its normal level. This is evidently a problem 
of great seriousuess in the mental deficiency institutions at the present time, 
and affects both the local authority and the voluntary homes. The ratio 
of patients to staff varied from 16 to 1 to 7 to w Considering the fact 
that the attention needed is for the most part at least equal to that required 
for young children the staff in many of the homes is inadequate, The 
position was stated to us in strong terms by those who showed us around 
the institutions, 


For example: 


Local Authority institution for 550 adults and children. Full staff establish- 
ment. 56. Staff at presen! 36. 

They have never hadi a full stafi in this part of the institution. They 
are so short-handed at the main building that cooking has to be undertaken 
in the villas. and the matron herself has had to undertake the cooking 
recently, and had just cooked the Sunday dinner on the day of our visit, 
The Nurses’ House has had to be closed because of shortage of staff." 


Local Authority institution for 9S adults and children. Full staff establish- 
ment, eight nurses and one laundress. Now five nurses. 
“When I arrived the Matron was cooking the staff dinner as there are 
no cooks, though the establishment provides for three.” 


Voluntary institution for 750 adults and children, Forty-five nursing staff 
necded. Present 29. 

Ihe regulation hours of 48 a week have had to be considerably extended, 
and domestic staff is almost entirely lacking. This is made more serious by 
the fact that the Institution includes a block for 40 morally defective 
women, There is not enough staff to have a night nurse on duty, and 
there has been a serions problem with absconding, which takes the Matron 
off her other duties, including the care of the children.“ 


Qualifications of Staff (excluding Teaching Staff) 


330. Some of these institutions were in the charge of resident Medical 
Superintendents, others were managed by Matrons who are State Registered 
Nurses without mental training. In two of the institutions, apart from the 
Medical Superintendent and the Matron, none of the staff was trained, although 
in one of them, the Nurses were working for their Mental Nursing qualification. 


— — - — — 


In several of the others, of which we were given particulars, only a small 
proportion of the nursing stafi was trained. in one home which we regarded 
as under-staffed, four out of six members of staff were trained as general 
and/or mental nurses. 


Physical Care of Children 


331. We thought the physical care of these children very good in ten of these 
Homes, fair in two and really poor in two. The following are comments 
from reports of visits. 


* The children were seen at tea, anc looker! brown and well and beautifully 
clothed, particularly the girls.“ 


Ine children are happy, well nourished and well cared for.“ 


Ihe institution is said to be full to over-fiawing,’ and this combined 
with shortage of staff means that much less individual attention js given than 
should be given, and that the sleeping accommodation is inadequate. The 
dayroom for low gratie patients has had to be scrapped to make room. 
There are six extra beds in each dormitory, thus going beyond the approved 
health regulations. 


The dormitories contain about thirty: beds in the high grade block, In 
the low grade block there were twenty-nine beds in foams which should 
hold twenty-five and in one room a mattress was on the floor because of 
shortage of beds. * On the beds in September there was only one blanket, 
The sheets and pillow cases on seine of the beds were so mich patched 
that there seemed very little of the original left. The central heating is 
said not to work very well, and the rooms to be very cold in the winter. 


In the central building where the high grade children sleep, there are 
ahout fifty girls to one hath, and baths are only possible once a weck, though 
there is said to be plenty of hol water, and a strip wash is piven once ay.“ 


Occupation, Education and Training of the Children 


332. Distinction must here be made between the institutions caturing for 
educable children and those caring only for children certified ander the Menial 
Deficiency Acts. It should, however, be remembered that amongst the 
children certified under the Mental Deficiency Acts are zome who have been 
excluded from schoo! as detrimental to other children, or because of special 
circumstances,” and that these children may be of higher grade in mental 
development, thangh difficult in their beba jour. 


333. Taking institutions for children not regarded us cducable first, it was 
clear that there were wide differences of standard in occupation and trainin 
even in the four institutions which fell into this category. As an example o 
imaginative care and training, the following description is given: 


Local Authority institution for adults and children. Present about 100 boys 
and girls af under sixteen—Mental Deficiency Act cases only. 


„Although this institution is not for so called educable menjal 
defectives, there ate at present twenty-eight here wha are regarded as 
educable. Because of this group there is a school’ in the Colony. The 
school room is small attractive room in one of the old buildings. It contains 
small desks, a piano, low slates and mirrors, so that the children can watch 
their own movements. The garden hes good swings, and a sandpit. Inside 
isa well worn jungle jim. There ate Scouts, and in peace-time, Guides, and 
the staff seem ta welcome this as of educational value. The girls belonging 
to the Guides have a special dormitory. In the past holidays have 
occasionally been arranged through the Central Association for Mentol 
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Welfare holiday homes, but not since the war. There is a break for school 
holidays and picnics are arranged. The children had gone on a picnic on the 
day of our visit. Personal possessions were provided for in the dormitory 
lockers. Some of the older girls go out to work, and they live in a separate 
part of one of the houses. They are allowed personal possessions on their 
dressing lables, and a special point was made of making these rooms seem 
homely for them.” 


At a Home for eighty mentally deficient girls, aged 14 and over, run as part 
of a Convent we saw an excellent example of what can be done by care and 
enterprise. These girls varied very greatly in degree of efficiency from an 
idiot who could do nothing but zit and be ied, to girls who were undertaking 
embroidery of good standard, leather work, rug-making, dressmaking, and 
a large variety of other crafts. These girls frequently acted in plays prepared 
by the Sisters and thoroughly enjoyed it—some we were told had undoubted 
talent. There was a cinemalostaph in the Home. In this Home the rooms 
were painted in bright colours (some of the painting was done by the girls 
and we saw some of them painting some bathrooms), flowers and floral 
china were provided; the girls made bath mats and rugs for bedrooms and 
patchwork quilts for the beds and bright nighidress cases. There were plenty 
of pictures and pretty curtains everywhere. Compared with the surroundings 
of many of the children described in earlier parts of this report this Hame 
was outstanding in its effort to 3 a happy place for these unfortunate 
girls. In contrast to this we could again quote the voluntary home in which, 
apart from domestic work, there secme to be nothing whatever for the 
children to do, and in which the difhentties of mixed ages must be insuperable. 


Voluntary home, housing seventy patients aged 5 lo 54 years—Mental 
Deficiency Act cases only. 


All the children were described as ineducable. I understand, how- 
ever, that there used to be a teacher for these children but that she was 
not replaced when she left. The Matron told me that she was quite satis- 
fied that a teacher was necessary but it was quite impossible to get one. 


Unfortunately we did not sce the classes at work in any of the institutions 
providing Special Schools for educationally sub-norma! children, but we were 
able to get some idea of the educational staff and of the variety of occupations 
given to the children. We were well impressed with the appearance of some 
of the classrooms and with what we heard about the methoda of education 
used, For example: 


School run by Voluntary Committee for retarded children. 


Both class teaching and provision for recreation were on admirable 
lines. The boys built their own paddling pool and made hutches for their 
pet rabbits. The outdoor occupations would have been excellent for any 
type of boy.“ 


Outside Contacts, Holidays, ete. 


334. There are obvious difficulties in keeping these children in touch with 
life outside the institution. Many have no hope of returning to ordinary 
life even when admitted as educable under the Education Act. It spoke 
well for their attitude towards the care of children that the staff in some of 
the homes went to considerable trouble to take them outside the grounds, 
and even to give them some responsibility for work outside when they 
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reached working age. This kind of arrangement seemed to be particularly 
good in five of the local authority homes and in marked contrast to three 
other homes two of them under Voluntary auspices. For example: 


Local Authority Institutions for 320 boys and girls in Special School. 


_ “* There is probably more attempt to encourage responsibility by allow- 
ing the boys outside the premises than there is in most homes 6f this type. 
At the present time some boys are doing paper rounds in the neigh- 
bourhood and some friendships are made in this way. Boys are allowed to 
go in small groups into the town to the cinema, etc. This occasionally 
leads to absconding but the boys sometimes come back of their own accord 
and in any case absconding is not considered as a serious problem. There 
are football and cricket teams and these compete keenly with other teams, 
generally meeting on a field at the Colony.“ 


Local Authority Home for 25 boys and girls, 


“The home has its own company of cubs. The children attend outside 
cinemas and go for country walks and picnics.” 


These homes usually run their own Scout and Guide troops in peace time. 
Several homes arranged holidays away in normal times at special holiday 
homes catering for defective children. One voluntary institution seen 
possessed its own holiday home. 


After Cure 


335. Some of the children leaving these institutions go out on licence, 
some are transferred to other forms of community care such as statuto 
supervision or guardianship and some are discharged to their parents. It 
was estimated in one residential school that 5 per cent. of the chiklren were 
discharged at 16. In another the estimate was 1 per cent. It has already 
been stated that a few of the older boys and girls go out to work from the 
institution itself; some of the girls to domestic service, and some of the boys 
to newspaper rounds. These plans appeared to work quite well. 


336. In connection with one of the old established voluntary colonies, 
there are several hostels, two for girls and women about to go out on 
licence, who may undertake domestic work in the neighbourhood; another 
for men undertaking agricultural work. We did not visit these hostels, and 
we are not sure how far the ages of the patients for whom these arrange- 
ments were made Lrought them within our terms of reference. One local 
authority had a similar hostel for girls. We came across no instance of a 
member of the staff undertaking responsibility for ce et of the boys and 
girls who left, though doubtless some af the Med 
matrons keep in friendly touch with them, The more usual plan is for 
the children to be returned to the supervision of the social worker employed 
for this purpose by the Local Authority in the area from which they came. 


(b) PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


337. We visited five hospitals for long stay cases (mainly orthopaedic or 
heart) (one of which was closed to visitors because of an epidemic), two 
Institutions for deaf and dumb children, two sanatorium schools for children, 
two crippled children's homes, three Homes for blind babies, and a home of 
recovery for sick children, at all of which deprived children were taken. The 
purpose of our visits was nol to assess the medical care, for few of us would 
have been competent lo judge this, but to estimate as well as we could the 
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conditions under which many of the children spent long years of their child- 
hood aud the sort of occupations, interests and contacts which were provided 
for thom. In so far as the hospital or Hume had lor long periods tu take 
the place of the natural home, we were anxious to zee how far it was able 


to supply any substitute for the part played by family care in the child’s 
development. 


Organisation aad Adniinisteation 


338. The hospitals which we visited were run by their own committee or 
board and we were told more than once of the interest taken by the committee 
in the work of the hospital. Thie Homes lor crippled children and for deaf 
and dumb children were all rum by voluntary organisations or committees 
carrying out the terms of special tists. The Home of recovery was run 
by u stall local comimitice whose kbecnncas was evident in the exceptionally 
Pleasant atmosphere of the Home. 


349- We did nut ascertain the exact length of siay of any of the children 
whom we saw in the various institutions. In the orthopaedic hospitals the 
stay was generally for al least a year, ulen for many years. In the deaf 
and dumb homes the children spent most of their childhood as they did 
often in the cripple homes. In the Home for the blind they remained only 
for a year or two before transfer. The Hone of recovery took children 
for periods up to two years. 


Orthopaedic Hospituls 


340. We were well impressed by the physical comfort and surroundings 
of the children. Two of the buildings were modern hospitals, one with a 
stparate block tor children who were in a ward from which beds could easily 
be wheeled on to a verandah. Another hospital intended only for children 
was set in pen sant grounds which could be seen Irom the wards and verandahs. 
It was Hnnsual io ste any attempts to make the ward attractive to children 
ly means Of curtains, paint or other decoration, 


341. Qualified teachers conduct classes in all the hospitals which we saw. 
A nursery school teacher takes the children under 5 and other teachers take 
the various wards, The ratio of teachers to children is high (about 1: 10) 
but de must be rememsered that only a few of the children can be taught 
at tables and many cannot leave their beds. On the whole, the education given 
seemet real schooling and not a means of occupation. In a smaller hospital 
catering for sixteen children, à teacher from the Local Education Department 
attunded daily for two hours in the torning and one hour in the afternoon. 
Moni of the children were iauctive, so that teaching would have to be done at 
the hedside. Iu two hospitals the occupations provided for the children's 
leisure seemed wood and varied as ihe following notes show: 

The children were in their cots and had ample play material and 
emed to be very happy . . . . the staff scemed to be genuinely kind 
people anil ta take a great interest in the care of the children from the well- 
being point of view zs well aa from the treatment point of view. The 
children who are lying in bed at rather awkward angles seem to he kept 
occupied, There was a very happy atmosphere about the whole place. 
They had plenty of toys and the Matron knew pach of them by name and 
thay Le her very keenly. The Matron is evidently a lover of children 
and she evidently inspires this in the nurses. , There is a good library, 
and any older boy or girl who wants any other iype of educational book 

can get it from the Central Library. The nurses take a great interest in 
the children, quite apart from their treatment. This is probably because 
such an interest is encouraged by the Matron and the doctors. Voluntary 
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workers visit the hospital to take the children out in wheel chairs. Local 

“Toc H arranges entertainments in the wards every Wednesday utternoon 
. The children’s birthdays are always kept, and they have birthday 
parties and presents. 


‘In the other hospitals we were less satisfied with the arrangements made lor 
-biteresting occupation and friendly relationships, though it may have been 
that we visited at an unfortunate time of day. One cxcmple may be given: 
We called at about tour o'clock in the ufterugon. The ohildren were 
dying on their beds, mostly awake. One or iwo had picture books or dolls, 
but others had nothing and looked bored. A young nurse was in charge 
and did not seem much interested in discussing the wellure or occupations 
of the children. It seemed that these children had little of occupational 
or social interest alter the teacher left at three a’cleck in the afternoon, 
though most of them appeared well enough to need this, We were told 
that there were two occupational meh e in the hospital, but that they 
did not have anything to do with the children who were receiving aducation, 
Ine parents are allowed to visit once a week, and more olten if a child is 
very ill, In special circumsiances, such as the leave of Service fathers, 
more frequent visits are allowed.” 


Homes for Deaf and Dumb Children 


342. One of the two institutions for deaf and dump children which housed 
80 boys and 70 girls aged three to sixteen sent by Education authorities from 
all parts of the country, was run by a sisterhood. The staff of sisters and 
technical instructors numbered forty, some of whoin were old pupis. The 
Speech training and general education given here seemed to ns careful and 
thorough; the children were obviously keen to learn and the staff devoted 
and cheerful. At the other institution the classrooms round a central hall 
were designed for ten or twelve, Both these imetitutions were large and 
barrack-like in appearance and old fashioned in furnishings, though bath 
were set in beautiful grounds. The roams at the first were very comfortless 
and bare with forms for seats and Jittle in the way of decoration, At the 
Convent the rooms were very bright and clean and it was pleasent to find 
a toy on the bed of cach child in the dormitories for younger children. 
There was a very happy atmosphere in this place, but ave regreited that 
this group of children, already 80 isolated from other children and from the 
world, could not be honsed in more medem buildings with a move homelike 
and comfortable appearance. When it is remembererl that these cluildren apend 
the whole period of their childhood in these Homes except for holidays, the 
need for comfort and brightness is apparent. Even in the buildings we saw, 
much more could have been done to help them by pictures and decoration. 


Homes for Crippled Children 


3. We visited one Home for boys aged to to 19 and one for crippled 
children, both boys and girls. At the first the boys suffer from incurable 
diseases but, in spite of terrible distortion, are uble with the specialised help 
and the encouragement of the staff to achieve a great deal in work and play. 
The standard i intelligence was high, almost all the hoys coming up to 
Grammar School level. Education is carried on in the Home, much of it is 
intended to enconrage or preserve mannal dexterity and consists of such handi- 
crafts as fretwork and the making of toys, One boy was seen playing the 

iccolo, The boys played games like billiards from their wheeled chairs. 

e was an excellent library in this Home which was organised and con- 
trolled by one of the boys on strict library lines, The whole cnrriculum was 
planned to make the most of the children's time ani! abilities and to keep 
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them as normal as possible in a very restricted life. We were impressed by 
the staff at this Home, their devotion and their attitude to the children generally, 
Each boy had his own locker which is only tidied out if he is present to say 
what should be retained. These lockers are never looked at by the staff unless 
they are found open. At the other Home we were equally impressed by the 
individual attention given to the children, both physical and psychological. 
We wished that sume of the lessons which had evidently been learned in the care 
of these severely handicapped children could have been passed on to those 
in charge of Homes for normal children. In spite of the difficulties of distance 
iu the case of both these Homes, a close contact was kept by the children 
with their families. Parentas were allowed to visit freely and many other 
visitors came. 


Homes for Blind Children 


344. We saw three Homes fox blind babies. One was an admirable build- 
ing beautifully equipped for its purpose and was run for infants under three, 
at which age the children passed lo residential nurseries run by the same 
organisation. The start at this Home consisted of a matron and assistant 
matron, both State Registered Nurses, a Norland trained Staff Nurse, a cook 
and five probationers. Owing to shortage of staff and the starting of the 
48 hour week it was not possible for someone to be constantly with the 
children in order to give them the sense of security which must be specially 
needed by blind children at so young an age. We were only able to pay 
a short visit to this Home, but we left it with some doubt about the value 
of a purely hospital training for those who are to have the entire charge of 
the children. At this Home there was great efficiency and much real kindness, 
but warmth of affection and motherliness seemed lacking. 


Children’s Sanatorium Schools 


345- We visited two local authority Children’s Sanatorium Schools of very 
contrasting standards. The first, which housed 180 tubercular children aged 3 
to 16 years of age had— 


H a Headmistress and nine teachers, all qualified. There were modern 
classrooms for those children who were able to walk about and speciall 
equipped verandah classrooms for bed cases. All the children were able 
to have a normal school education, Those who were retarded on admission 
were given individual tuition. School began at 9 a.m., continued until 
12 noon, began again at 2 p.m. and continued until 4 p.m. After 6 p.m. 
the teachers took turns to remain on duty in order to help the children 
with games, reading, letter-writing, hobbies, etc. Five out of seven entrants 
had gained the School Certificate and four had won Scholarships. Teaching 
is partly carried on by special interior broadcasting methods. Boih teachers 
and children used the broadeasting system, the childten giving nature talks 
and talks on hobbies. Must of the equipment was on special wheels, such 
as blackboards, nature study trolleys, trays of tools and pianos. The trolicys 
were at bed level. Other classes were held for mural painting, needlework 
and special handicrafts. These classes were considered to be diversional 
therapy and, though educational, not part of the normal school education. 
We considered this Sanatorium a remarkable place, The children did not 
appear to be sick children and even the most deformed were lively and 
intelligent. 


The second Sanatorium School was a shocking contrast. We found the twenty- 
two children here housed in decayed wooden huts which had been condemned 
before the war. The rebuilding programme intended then had been prevented 
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by the war and the continued use of the huts was, we were told, due to 
Pressure of space owing to the use of the aten as a Reception area. We were 
also told that within a fortnight of our visit the children would be rehonsed 
in an existing modern block of the isolation Hospital. lt was, however, as 
well that we should have seen the conditions in which most of the children had 
been living for as much as two years. The sanatorium and the conditions 
prevailing in it at the time of our visit were no less than shocking, It had 
been virtually uninspected for years on end; the only inspection of which 
we could hear had been made by a Ministry of Education Medical Inspector 
in 7943. The school had never been inspected by an Educational Inspector of 
the Ministry nor, so far as we could discover, of the Local Author ity. The 
report made in 1943 (which we were able to see) stated that the accommoda- 
tion had been twice condemned: it was described as rat ridden and unsafe.” 
The transfer of the children to one of the closed Isolation Wards was recom- 
mended, The same state of things was found and the same reincdy proposed 
when we visited in November, 1945. The remedy was at last applied in 
June, 1946. The children were, we found, being ſaught as a separate unit 
by a visiting teacher. Twelve girls in one hut and 10 boys in another, aged 4 
to 14, were langht together in one of the huts. We were told that the teacher 
(whom we did not see) was competent and did her best for the children, 
though discouraged by the conditions and the lack of any inspection arrange- 
ment. The heating provided (a central stove in a large ward) and the lighting 
(which shone from thd centre into the eyes of the children in their beds) were 
altogether out of date, There were holes in the floor boards, the decoration 
was dreary and the surrounding of overgrown vegetation depressing. The 
emphasis was (perhaps rightly) on medical treatment rather than ende 
but, making all allowance for handicaps, the children seemed remarkably 
backward. There was an obvious need for some form of occupation to fill the 
gap between the limited hours of schoolroom education and the children’s long 
ours of entire leisure which the few nurses could not hope to deal with. The 
children seemed to have few toys and little or no materials for play or hand- 
work; they were bored and listless. It was clear to us that the nursing staff 
and the teacher were struggling with almost impossible conditions. 


Home of Recovery 


346. The Home for sick children which we visited was one of the most 
delightful of any kind which we saw. It was run by a young matron in a 
leasant country house on to which had been built wards and schoolrooms. 
e ward we saw was a large glass sided square with sliding shutters. The 
children at the time of our visit were having lessons, The matron was helped 
by a small local committee. 


BOARDING OUT 
BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


347- We examined methods of boarding ont in all local authorities’ offices 
we visited and made visits to boarded out children in zo areas. Usually we 
obtained a list of children, their ages and addresses, at short notice from the 
officials and mace a representative selection from it. Thus in four county 
areas where members spent several days in an investigation of boarding out 
care was taken that not only the more accessible children were seen but also 
those in the remote rural areas, Jn other instances we made a point of 
visiting all the members of one family however scattered. After visiting the 
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s= eee we suste Was nekt with local authority officials (in a few 
cases the conference was held first and in a few a conference took place before 
and after the visit) at which questions of interest arising from the arrange- 
ments could be discussed. We also read a number of children's records and 
in some districts were also able to see the health and education records for 
the same children. We were thus able to see the organisation working and 
gange its value, We met in almost every case great frankness, a genuine 
wish to withhold nothing and a real desire to do the best for the children. 
We received a warm welcome from the foster parents and often also from 
the chitdren, There was a seneral assumption on the part of officials and 


foster parents that the reason for our enquiries was to prevent a repetition 
of the O'Neill case. 


Visitors 


348. The arrangements varied considevably as between authority and 
authority. In one nual county each area had a Children's Committee or a 
Roarding Ont Committee, the members of which acted as voluntary visitors 
to the children in their area. When additional visitors were needed individuals 
were ackled o the committees by the nomination of the Public Assistance or 
Education departments, the Chairman of the Committee or, ifa substitute 
were required, by the retiring momber. ‘The members were largely women, 
and usually heki some recognised position, such as magistrate, doctor, local 
conncillor, or councillors wile; they were usually aged between 50 and 60. 
All appointments were for three years in the first instance but as most of the 
members had been visiting for some years the renewal was probably a 
formality. No paid visitor was employed in this county. 


349. We found mixed views abont the valne of voluntary visitors. Some 
people thonglt that by their local knowledge and local contacts they cansti- 
tuted a genuine safeguard to the children in their area. Others thought thal 
they were too inexperienced to recognise the problems with which they might 
he confronted. As it was expressed to us“ they were apt to pat the children 
on the head and think thai they were quite happy“. Other oficials men- 
tioned such difficultics as unreliability about visiting, and slowness in paying 
emergency visits if the foster home waa isolated, We ourselves noticed in many 
eases the poor standard of reports, the infrequency of visits and the difficulty 
of officials in mentioning such defects to the visitor who might be a person of 
some importance in the locality. While in most cases the voluntary visitors 
were spoken of with appreciation, the inadequacy of some visiting was brought 
forcibiy home te us, ds in ane case of a visitor who always visited on horse 
back and was unable to remain more than a few minutes because the horse 
would not stand. From our own interviews with voluntary visitors we 
formed the opinion that although the work attracted devoted and sometimes 
very capable women, teir personal suitability for the work was not always 
very marked and their other commitments often hindered them from doing all 
that was necessary. In particulor we thonght that there was a serious danger 
that the more difficult children might not get the skilled, frequent supervision 
which they needed. 


350. In a number of other arcas paid visitors were employed but we did not 
meet any who had received special training for the work before appointment, 
Thus one county borough was in the habit of sending a shorthand typist from 
the Public Assistance office to visit children in the care of the Public Assistance 
department while a superintendent school attendance officer visited the children 
boarded out by the Education department. In another county borongh the 
visitor had had some experience of school attendance and had taken a short 
course with the Provisional National Council for Mental Health. In other 


cases the boarding out visitors were hospital nurses, a woman who had 
attended a police training course, school attendance officers, clerks, etc. In 
one area the Health visitors supervised all the boarding out arrangements for 
Public Assistance children in addition to supervising fostering under the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Committee. 


351. The paid visitors received salaries on local authority scales (with even 
in these cases variations between the departments) rising to a maximum of 
about {220 a year, in most cases with bonus in addition. In the main they 
displayed great interest and industry. They were usually women of some 
paca ability between 25 and 50 years of age, familiar with local conditions 

t often lacking the imagination and resour.efulness of the trained worker. 
Some of them felt that no specialised training was required; others expressed 
a wish to takaa thorough training. The worker who had attended the National 
Council course had been delighted with it, 


of The work of these officers was supervised administratively by the Chief 
ers of the Public Assistance and Education departments or their deputies. 
In one area we were able to discuss the work with one of the asaistanta in the 
Education department who gaye up a p9 riion of her time to it. She was 
a graduate who had been a teacher. In this area an advertisement had been 
drafted for a trained boarding-out visitor at a salary of £300 to £350, who was 
to take over the bulk of the work from the voluntary vi-itors. 


Choice of Foster Home 


353. We were told that the method of finding foster homes by advertisement 
had been found to be unsatisfactory, as a large number of the replies proved 
unsuitable alter investigation. There was au interesting exception to this in 
one county borough where an advertisement had asked merely for a kind 


home for a homeless child with no mention of any payment. The replies to- 


this had heen uniformly gond. One foster mother who was happily settled 
with a not very casy little boy of five told the member who visited her that 
she had not the least idea when she replied that she would be paid for looking 


after him and had been quite 1 to take him in place of her own child 
which she had lost a year or two before. 


354. Usual methods of finding homes were throug!) the recommendation of 
visitors (particularly in one area by voluntary visitors who were constantly 
on the look out for Fresh homes) and through the recommendation of other 
foster parents. We came across no instance in which any real publicity had 
been given to the work through articles in the press, lectures at women’s 
guilds or at parish meetings. 

Investigation 

345. In all the areas which we visited some investigation was always made of 
the home before it was accepted for placing, but it must be reported that thore 
was often a good deal of '' hit or miss about these preliminary enquiries. A 
great deal of reliance seemed to be placed on the first impressions formed by 
the visitor. In some cases this impression was not confirmed by inquiry from 
local clergy or teachers or by requiring references. In others reference to two 
persons of recognised position was required and local knowlelze was also 
tapped, In no case did we find that any inquiry even in the most general 
or discreet terms had been addresse: to the police about the applicant's record. 
In most cases the first interview was with the foster mother and sometimes it 
happened that the foster father had never been seen because he was aua ona 
service, or out at work. The attitude in such cases appeared to be it's the 
woman that matters. It was not uncommon to find that the foster parents“ 
undertaking was required to be signed only by the foster mother, In one 
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ade urea a special letter to referees had recently been drawn up and found 
very useful putting specilic questions about the foster Parents, auch as 
character, health, religion, nora! principles, reputation and capacity for 
bringing up achild. In only one instance, did we find that written references 
were supplemented by ponon interviews with referees. We heard many 
comments trom officers of the Public Health Departmenta that that Department 
was not consulted about the suitability of the Home. Most authorities were 
careful to ensure that childten only went to homes where there was a 
minimum income level. We found, however, that there was a sensible attitude 
in most cases and a recognition that if the environment was otherwise j 
and it was clear that there was no mercenary motive, the economic factor 
should not be unduly siressed; (hot there was room far elasticity and adjust. 
ment of clothing and other allowances; and that foster pareuts generally were 
„live to the value of such social services as school milk and mea free orange 
juice and cod liver oil. Lhe freedom of the foster mother to spend time on 
the child and the motives behind the application were almost invariably 
considered. In one area we found the few cases where the foster mother 
was working were specially supervised. 


356. The responsibility for the final approval of the home usually rested 
with the committee ol the Council responsible for the child where there were 
paid visitors and with the Children’s Committee or Boarding Ont Committee 
where there were voluntary visitors. Approval was given on the report of the 
official or visitor concernel. 


Choice of Child for Home 


357. As a general rule as soon as the foster home was found to be suitable 
either the official responsible for the particular department (where there were 
voluntary visitors) or the paid visitor, selected a child corresponding as nearly 
as possible to the choice of the foster mother and took him along for the 
foster parents to sec. In other areas the foster mother went to the children’s 
Iome where she was able to see the child with other children and could 
decide whether or not he was suitable, The dangers of careless placing were 
constantly brought home to us both in the Homes to which children had 
been returned and in our own investigations. In the Cottage Homes of one 
county borough we siw a heart-broken small boy of three who had been 
boarded out with a woman who for some weeks had loved him and spoilt 
him and who had then returned him to the Home. 


Motive for Taking Child 


358. We found that the most frequent reasons for taking a child were to 
Provide a companion for an only child or to have a child where a couple 
were childless. Some of the childless couples were older than is desirable 
in foster parents and it was noticeable that the less good homes were often 
found where the couples were elderly. 


Economic Standard of Hames 


359. We saw a large proportion of homes of superior standard. The foster 
parents lived in well-furnished five- or six-raomed honses and their income 
level allowed for a certain amount of extras. In one county we found that 
a number of foster children were being given piano lessons and had got 
bicycles. Other homes which we saw were old country cottages, some withont 
baths and one or two withont indoor lavatories bul in almost all the child 
had a room to himself. In very few did we find that he shared a room with 
other children and only in one or two with the foster mother or foster parents. 


aay 


In many homes it was clear that the payment received was not regarded 
as the measure of what could be spent. Besides those extras already 
mentioned it was usual to provide the foster child with clothes, toys and 
entertainment as for any other member of the family. We received complaints 
about rates for clothing, usually in those homes in which the income was 
for some reason or other low (a widow living on a pension or a foster father 
on the point of retirement) and this seemed to indicate that it would not 
be safe to place children at the usual rates if overhead costs were not met 
from the income of the foster parents. 


Rates of Payment 

360. We found a uniform scale of payment in only a few of the areas we 
visited. In the rest the scales had been devised separately by the various 
local authority departments, though they were often closely similar. In the 
same way, local authorities boarding ont children in arcas of other authorities 
sometimes kept to their own rate of payment although it might be different 
from that paid locally. The lowest payment of which we heard was ros, a 
week for a child under 14, the highest for the same age was 20s. 6d. It was 
usual to increase the rate with age, often in three stages, although we came 
across one exception in a scale which provided for a special supplement for 
all children below the age of seven, the total sum varying from 203, 6d. for 
a child of under three to 15s. Gd. for the child of five to seven and decreasing 
to 138. at seven. The jifstitcation for the special scale was the extra trouble 
caused by small children. In one area where a uniform payment of 16s. 
was made, we were toll that“ if foster parents can be obtained at all, they 
can be obtained for 168... We came across one instance of special rates of 
pay being officially agreed upon for all children with special difficulties, and 
n one or two areas we found that special supplements were paid in these 
cases. No difference appeared to be made by the provision of school meals. 
In one area we were told that the foster mother could not à rd to pay for 
the school meal out of the payment wade for the child. 

361. We came across no case of payment which was recognised as provid- 
ing remuneration for the foster mother, although, in the case of the higher 
payments for children under three and specially ditficult children, the higher 
payment could be considered to be payment for additional work done. 


362. The general effect of these diferent rates was bewildering. It woul 
be possible to find small children paid for at three different rates by the same 
local authority and at three different rates by an outside authority, all in the 
same area. Such uneven payment only resulted in resentment in the lower 

id group of foster mothers and could not be justified on any economic basis. 
There would have been no difficulty about paying uniform payments for tho 
different age groups in the same area. 


Clothing 

363. In every case some extra payment towards the cost of clothing was 
made. These payments varied from 525. 6d. a quarter to 305. a quarter (which 
Was, we were usually told, too low), but in some areas one or two pairs of 
boots were given as well as the allowance. Judging by the clothes shown to 
us in a number of homes, the actual amount spent on clothing was very 
much more than the allowance in most cases. 


Pocket Money 

364, As in the case of children in Homes, the allowances for pocket money 
varied considerably. The minimum allowances for children varied from rd. 
to 6d. The maximum allowance varied irom Ad. to 22. for children over 
eleven, Children were often given sweets in addition, 
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Medical Care 


363. The recent revision of boarding out arrangements in a number of 
areas following the O'Neill case resulted in some changes in the arrangements 
for medical care. The usual method seemed to have been for the Public 
Assistance department to get the child medically examined before boarding 
out but afterwards to leave the foster mother to call in her doctor as required, 
Sometimes there was a further check by the district medical officer. The 
arrangements made by the education authorities seemed to rely largely on 
the school medical service after the examination within a month of placing, 
sò that a year or more might elapse between the examinations. Aithoug 
careful instructions were usnully given to the foster mothers about calling 
in the doctor, there was little «heck that she followed the advice, Ina remote 
village we came across one sinall boy with what appeared to be septic sores on 
his legs which were tied up with none too clean bandages. He had nol seen a 
doctor and the foster mother had not thought of taking him to one. If any- 
thing had gone wrong there would have been no ontside check on the use 
made of expert medical advice. In another area we were told that all school 
children boarded out were specially examined every six months, checked. 
and that if the child missed the medical examination his card would be sent 
to the doctor for a further visit. This system, though it appeared to be water 
tight, broke down in the first case in which, because of some special health 


difficulty, we made inquiries. The card had been overlooked and was still 
in the index. 


366. It was nsual to make the initial examination in the children's Home or 
workhouse from which most of the children were boarded out, After that, a 
great deal appeared to be lelt to the individual foster mothers, Although 
far the greater number of the children we saw were well ancl healthy, there 
were a few about whom we felt some anxiety. We were doubtful whether the 
foster mothers were intelligent enough to recognise the possible need for special 
advice and thought that expert help might be called in too late. If the child 
missed the school examination he might go on with some disability or dis- 
quieting symptom for a number of years. 


The Up-bringing of the Children 


367. In judging the kind of care given to toster children we took particular 
notice of the relationship between foster parents and child so far as we were 
able lo see it and of the provision made for the child's leisure. We were very 
much impressed by the way in which in the bezt of the homes the children 
were laken completely into the family circle, the good sense and under- 
standing with which they were treated, and the interest shown in them. Our 
notes constantly showed the affection and pride with which these children 
were treated. This attitude in the foster parents was particularly marked in 
one caso where the foster chill was not only enuretic but of very poor 
intelligence and very difficult to deal with. This child, in spite of tendencies 
which might have appalled natural parents, was the darling of the household. 
Her clothes, specially furnished bedroom, her toys were the very best that 
could be provided for her. The foster parents were even paying for her to 


go to a private school because pey thought that the headmistress of the 
elementary school " had a down on her“ 


368. We did not tind any home in which there was any cause for anxiety 
about the physical care ot the child though in some we thought that the 
choice of home had not been good. In one or two instances we thought the 
attitude of the foster parent over-possessive and in a few we were doubtful 
about the suitability of the foster mother for looking alter small children on 
account of age or some disability. These cases were, however, exceptions, 
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for in the large majority of foster homes the children were treated with kindness 
and their difficulties dealt with with skill and common senso and they had 
settled happily into the home. Indeed in many foster mothers we fonnd a 
special awareness of their need for compensation and a recognition of their 

ial problems. Where the child was dull or difficnit there was often an 
— Sarat attempt to shield him from criticism and to discover compensating 
abilities. 

369. Most of the children were living the kind of lives which they would 
have lived as true children of the home. On the whole they took a normal 
share in family activities helping with the honsework and shopping, running 
errands and, especially in the case of boys, working with the foster father. 
Many belonged to Guides and Scouts or went 10 clubs and other youth activi- 
ties, We visited a number of homes soon after Christmas and were shown 
an imposing array of presents and a large number of Christmas trees. 


370. The succeas of boarding out in the areas in which we examined it was 
considerable, Not only did the children (often coming from distressing cir- 
cumstances ot an unstable backgrennd) seem to settle and to flourish, but they 
oppas happy and well adjusted to their way of life, The following obzer- 
vation made by one group of members on their boarding ont investigation 
illustrates this. Ihe contrast between the children in Homes and the 
boarded out children was most marked, The boarded out children suffered 
less from segregation, starvation for affection and lack of independence. They 
bore a different stamp of developing personality, and despite occasional mis- 
fits were manifestly more independent. For example, they were much more 
indifferent to visitors, were much better satisfied by their environment (by 
which we mean the special features of security and love). There’ was, we 
thought. much greater happiness for the child integrated by hoarding out into 
a family of normal size in a normal home. 

Supervision : 

371. We noticed with some concern that although difficultics with children 
were freely admitted, they had very rarely been discussed with the visitor, 
and often no hint of trouble appeared on the report. This failure to appreciate 
the position in the home seemed much more frequent in the case of the 
voluntary visitors than in the case of paid workers who, although unirained, 
were nsually more accustomed to summing up a situation. It seemed to us 
that only the general high standard of the homes chosen ensured protection 
from another O Neill tragedy because in many cases exactly the same conditions 
of supervision prevailed: the visiting was irregular and infrequent and often 
inadequate, and although the visitors were in almost every case well Hired, 
they seemed to have little real knowedge of the people with whom they were 
dealing. If, even in the many excellent homes which we saw, there had been 
an unexpected change through the death of one parent, or loss af income or 
the onset of illness, the home might well have changed its character without 
any realisation on the part of the visitor of the possible worsening of the 
child's condition. It must be recorded in fairness thai the warm welcome 
given to us suggested that the foster parents were lad to see visitors (and 
we called at all sorta of strange and inconvenient hours). We found that 
we had only to mention the usual visitor's name to be asked in. 


372. We were troubled about the long gaps which sometimes occurred 
between visits. If a visitor resigned or left there was often a long interval 
before another was appointed and in the case of voluntary visitors there were 
often long gaps in visiling which were explained as due to domestic difficulties 
which, though nnderstandable, would not have been accepted as a reason in 


a paid worker. In some instances the voluntary visitars were ill-instructed 
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im ine boarding-out regulations and in what could be done for the child. We 
fonnd that several foster mothers asked onr advice about matters with which 
it was the duty of the local authority to deal, but about which the visitor 
seemed unable to give assistance. Une foster mother we visited had three 
more chiklren in the house than was allowed by the regulations. These 
children had been placed by a voluntary organisation but no report on 
numbers had been made by the visitar in spite of the fact that the sleeping 
conditions, though not a matter of hardship, were not satisfactory. In the 
cast of a foster child on probation for stealing (whom in spite of repeated 
visits we were unable to sce) there was no sign on the record of any contact 
with the probation officer and no note of a mentally defective relative living 
in the house, nor of what was common gossip in the neighbourhood, that 
the boy was made to do far too much work for tho foster parents. One 
visitor, aged 69, told us that she felt unable any longer to go long distances. 
She was inclined to rely on seeing the children about in the neighbourhood. 
In another instance both the foster mother and the visitor were very deal. 


373. We paid a few visits with some of the salaried boarding-out visitors. 
In some cases the workers’ approach was skilfnl and understanding, and 
we were impressed by the trouble which had been taken to inform the foster 
mother fully of the child's previous history. the easy and happy relationship 
between the visitar and the whole family and the care taken that the children 
in their charge should be encouraged in every way to develop their special 
interests. Most of the salaried visitors did not reach this standard. ile 
they were obviously well-liked and conscientious, they lacked the perception 
of the trained worker. We had some doubt whether, had the situation required 
it, they would have been able to take action in a difficult case. 


Stability of Foster Home 


374. A number of the children we visited had been in the foster home 
since infancy, and many remained in or in touch with the foster home 
after the age of ty. The particularly difficult child of nine mentioned in 
ee peg 367 had been with the foster parents since she was two. The 
length of stay in the foster homes of the children we saw varied from four 
months to ten years, Some of these children had had a particularly disturbed 
infancy, but the liability to change had been quite as marked in the institu- 
tion as in the foster home. One child we saw had been in five institutions 
and three foster homes before she was eleven. Another child had been in 
four institutions and two foster homes before the age of cight. So far as we 
could pscertain these children had shown no particular difficulties. Out of 
24 boarded-out children seen in one county, eight had been in at least one 
ather foster home and three had been in more than one other foster home. 
No child had had more than two previous foster home moves. Most changes 
of foster home had taken place during the war owing to special circumstances. 


Brothers and Sisters 


375. The desirability of keeping members of the same family together 
Was recognized in most of the arcas visited, but we gained the impression 
that although an effort was made in the first instance to place the children 
together or within easy distance these arrangements quickly broke down 
it for any reason a change had to be made, and after a time it was lost 
sight of. In one county we came across five sets of brothers and sisters 
boarded out. Two of these families had been completely broken up and were 
placed out all over the county: the rest had been placed in ones and two 
and in some cases were keeping in touch, in others were not meeting. 
Occasionally one of a family was adopted and thereafter all connection with 
the rest was severed. 


123 
School 


376. In the main the children we saw were having much the same education 
and advantages as other children. dn only two cases did a foster mother 
complain that the children were singled out. In one instance the foster 
mother was resentful because she thought that the school teacher was down " 
on Poor Law children and picked an“ them, and she had told her two 
foster children that they must always stick up for themselves, One child, 
had in ber opinion, been wrongly blomed for some damage and had not been 
recommended for the en examination on that account. The other 
had been backward and the teacher was said to have resented the fact 
that she should go into anything but domestic service, The other child, 
already mentioned, had been sent to a private school because of the supposed 
unfair attitude of the head teacher, As a general rule the foster parents 
took a great interest in the school progress of their children, discussed them 
with the teachers and took pride in their achievements and they seemed to 
know all about the child's relationships at school, These children had 
entered for scholarship examinations with the rest and a few of them were 
attending technical and central schools. We found in one area that when 
we were able to see them the school reports were most interesting and 
revealing and provided a valuable supplement to the rather meagre boarding 
out record. We came across one interesting case af an illegitimate child 
of a feeble-minded mother whose school reports over a number of years had 
noted her good intelligence and power of leadership. Very little contact 
between voluntary visitors and schools was found, School reports were 
usually sent direct to the responsible Committee, 


Employment and After Care 


377. We were dissatished with such arrangement; as we found ior the 
placing of boarded out children in employment but it must be remembered 
that only a small number of the children visited had reached schoo) leaving 
age. Although the officials responsible were positive that help from officers 
of the Juvenile Employment Burean would be sought we did not find any 
child who had been seen or placed by them, What acteally happened 
(without any realisation on the pait of the boarding out officials) was that 
the visitor and the boarding out visitor between them found the child work 
locally with the very laudable intention of keeping him with his foster parents. 
This in the case of voluntary visitors meant that local people applied to them 
for gardeners’ boys, domestics, nursemaids, labourers and the like and the 
child was erg (as no doubt a great number of normal children are still 
placed) without any special consideration of his wishes or aptitudes, Thus 
in one remote village we found a boy of u working as gardener's boy. He 
had failed in the scholarship examination but was intelligent, a keen scout 
and interested in woodwork. He may have been well suited to his job but 
it did not ap ear that he had been able to have any choice abont it. This 
boy incidentally was an example of the difficulty of settling children from 
Homes. He had been in the county public assistance children’s Home before 
being boarded out at the age of seven. He still remembered it as an unkind 

ressive place where they “often had the stick. The foster mother 
told our visitor that he was thin and poor when he came to them and that 
he wet his bed nightly for five years. When seen recently he was a well- 
grown lad, independent but friendly and with good manners for his age. 


* Fostering " 


378. legitimate and unwanted children are sometimes placed in foster 
homes by Health Visilors. Sometimes they came from the nurseries of 
workhouses or from residential nurseries. Some local authorities prepared 
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lists of suitable homes which were ap roved by the Health Department, In 
one area the local Association for Morn! Welfare was gramt-aided by the 
Public Health authority to aid in finding and inspecting foster homes on 
condition that trained social workers were employed. It was the general 
experience of Health Visitors in the areas visited that almost all the babies 
were actually placed with adoption in view. 


379. Many mothers placing direct found excellent homes for their babies. 
0 peat and sub-normal mothers usually chose homes in slum areas 
with poor foster mothers of low mentality from whom it was most difficult 
fo get the child away. The homes visited by ns were at both ends of the scale 
of possibilities: in the lowest the foster mother had just contrived to meet 
the bare conditions qualifying them to receive the child for reward. In 
assessing these conditions it was plain that great latitude had been allowed 
although the home was often as good as the child's own home. Babies were 
scen in altics where owing to bomb damage wet dropped in: they were 
found living at the back of derelict shops which were entered by means of a 
wooden ladder and they were seen playing in garbage heaps amongst dust 
bins, old tin cans and dirty milk bottles. Many of the children wore cast- 
off clothes or clothes given by the kindness of the Health Visitor who had 
obtained them privately, In the case of fostered children there is no fixed 
allowance cither for maintenance or clothes as in the case of boarded out 
children: the mother makes her own arrangements with the foster mother. 

380. In some cases the foster fathers were interviewed, Some had taken 
great interest in the children, One, a railway porter, had given up smoking 
n order to spend money on the child whose mother had deserted it. In 
5 areas the Health Visitors encouraged foster mothers to use infant welfare 
chnics, 

Health Visitors 

381. We met and talked with Health Visitors of all degrees of experience. 
Health Visitors were allowed a good deal of freedom in the choice of homes: 
some enconraging fostering in the same type of street as the child's own 
mother lived in and others insisting on a placing on the outskirts of a city 
in order to obtain space and gardens. All were auxious about the fate of the 
child taken without reward and recommended that such placings shonll be 
notified to the authorities, 


BY VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES 

Kind of Home 

382. We investigated a certain number of placings by the large voluntary 
societies which place children for boarding out as well as providing Home 
care. We did not And any important differences in the foster homes selected 
by voluntary societies or in the reasons for taking the child or the rates 
paid for them and the conditions required. On the whole the clothing allow- 
ances paid by the voluntary organisations seemed lower than those paid 
by local authorities, In some cases children who had been evacuated to 
homes of less good standard, before they had been taken over by the volun- 
tary organisation had remained in them, because of the affection between 
the child and the foster parents. 
Type of Child 

383. As in the case of the children placed by local authorities many of 
the children placed by the voluntary organisations had suffered distressing 
experiences before their placing. Some of them had proved very difficult 
to handle at first and most had had difficulties such as pilfering and bed 
wetting. We saw some cases in which the organisation had been successful 
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in placing coloured children. We were impressed by the value of having 


available a small home or hostel for children who proved too difficult for a 


foster mother to handle. We saw one such Home used by a large volun- 
tary organisation in which children who had serious diM ules seemed te 
be thriving. 

Removal at Fourteen 


384. One large organisation, some of whose children were visited, made a 
racti.e of removing foster children from their foster families at the age ot 
fourteen and admitting them to Homes for training. This was found to 


have caused considerable resentment. To make removal a general rule 


seemed to us lo take away one of its chief values from the foster home at a 
time when the child might particularly need continuity in his relationships, 
At one home from which a boy of fiurteen had been removed after many 
years the foster father said It seems just like Nazi methods."’ These same 
foster parents, who had suffered twice from the removal of children ta whom 
they had become closely attached, were at first apprehensive lest the visitor 
should have come to 1umove the iwo little boys lu whom they scemed to 
be giving excellent care. Another forter mother whose fourtcen-year-old 
had a taken into a Home for domestic training protested so bitterly 
at she was finally allowed to retuen and was working in a factory at the 
time of our visit. We were glad to hear that this general rule was now 
being reconsidered. 


Case Histories 


385. Many foster parents complained about the very small amount of 
information which they received about the children from the organisation 
responsible. One little boy given to rages of a most difficult character had had 
a large cut across his head. His foster mother wondered whether this injury 
might account for the trouble as she had been told nothing about him. In 
some cas 3 the foster mothers suggested that the visitors did not know the 
children’s histories either, but it may have heen the policy of the organisa- 
tion not to disclose the facts. 


Visitors 


386. In most instances the visitors appeared to be exceedingly helpful 
and accustomed to visit very frequently, in one district as often as once 
a month. In a few homes we found criticism of infrequent visiting. As 
a rule the foster mothers welcomed supervision und would have found it 
even more helpful if the visitor could have told them more. On one or two 
cases, the withholding of information had led to a lack of confidence between 
foster mother and visitor and foster mother and organisation, 


BY THE MINISTRY OF PENSIONS 
387. In a few areas we were able to visit children for whom the Ministry 
of Pensions is responsible and to mest sume of the officers responsible for 
visiting the children. The children fall into three groups, as follows: 
(1) Children “ under care“ for whom the Ministry is entirely responsible 
use they are total orphans or children of mothers not capable of giving 
them proper care. These children ate placed with foster parents and are 
required to be visited every two months or more often, 
(2) Chitdren who are cared for by relatives but for whom the Ministry 
pays a pension. They should be visited every three months. 
B Children in the care of their mothers who are widowed. These 
children are not ordinarily visited but may be placed under supervision if 
adverse accounts are received about their care. 
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Visitors 6 


388. None of the visitors we met held a recognised qualification for social 
work though we understood that some trained social workers. were employed. 
Students receive a training at Headquarters in the theory of the work and 
spend some time with visitors working in the field before they are appointed 
as visitors in their turn. The work is organised from a district office | 
with reference to Headquarters when difficulties arise. In one rural area 
we found that the visitors had about 125 cases of whom about a fifth were 
under cure and shared the assistance of one student. No cars were pro- 
vided and it was obvious that a great deal of time which might have been 
available for skilled work was wasted in travel. 


Finding Foster Homes 


389. We found that very great care was taken to check the reputation 
of the family, Three references were asked for and the names given wette 
usually those of persons of standing in the community. Wherever possible 
a personal interview with the referee took place. A register of foster homes 
is kept and reports on the home are filed io it. The placement is notified 
to the Child Life Protection department if the child is under 9 and to the 
Education department if the child is under school leaving age. Generally 
speaking the visiting is leit tothe Ministry of Pensions visitor by arrangement 
unless advice about health is needed, Visits are made to the school to 
discuss progress. 


300. A routine medical examination is made when the child who is a 
tulal orphan comes into the care of the Ministry. Afterwards the school 
medical examination is relied upon for routine purposes and the foster-mother 
is asked to call in her own doctor where necessary. Several health difficulties 
were mentioned to our visitors and it was found that special arrangements 
had been made for examination and treatment in these cases. Arrangements 
had been made for the county psychiairist to see a boy who had been 
stealing and later the boy was transferred from the foster home to a Hostel 
for maladjusted children. In one or two specially difficult cases we were 
doubtful whether the advice given to foster parents who were troubled by the 
difficult behaviour of the children was a5 helpful as it might have been. 


Rates of Payment i 
30T. There is a flat rate of 133, 6d, for each child in the care of the 
Ministry and this is supplemented where necessary by al payment to 


meet particular needs. A clothing allowance is usually paid in addition, the 
actual amount varying according to age. i.c., 


Under 5 years, initial payment ... aie wat Annua} 
see 8 
£10 


. The Ministry is very generous about the giving of presents and we 
heard of very attractive gifts being sent individually to each child 

ay and Christmas, a personal touch that we did not meet in the 
other boarded-out children. The foster parents were often very 
nerous about presents and about pocket money and treats. 


393. The foster homes selected for Pensions children were of very much 
the same standard as those noted in the case of placements by local authority 
joluntary organisations, The foster fathers were as a rule skilled or 
skilled labourers or artisans. They showed a true parentel interest in 
e children and were prepared to share with them all the benefits of home 
life: ‘The children had rooms to themselves: there was nearly always a 
“garden to play in, and pets. In a few instances we found homes where 
there was only a small margin on weekly earnings and the foster parents 
were not finding it easy to manage on the rather low weekly allowance 
and had thankfuily accepted gifts of clothing from other sources than the 
Ministry. The foster parents gave a warm welcome to the visitors and 
an equal share in discussions of the children. We particularly noticed 
t in several cases the foster parent had tried to give the child when bask- 
Ward extra help with homework and the like. It was more usnal to find 
mat members of the same family had been provided for in the same foster 
home and it was evident that a great deal of trouble had been taken over 
_ this. In one home there were three children aged three, five and six. The 
foster parents talked of the children as if they expected a permanent home to 
‘be made wilh them. 


they did. In one or two homes in the rural area already referred to we were 
told that the visitors are zo pleased with us that they don't visit often“ 
and that visits were infrequent unless the child was ill or a special visit 
Was sked for. Asa general rule the contact was good and the foster mothers 
were well aware how they could reach their visitor if they wished to do so. 
It was clear also that they were accustomed to talk freely to their visitor 
and to seek her advice about any matters which worried them. 

Re 
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3093. The office records which we saw in one area were methodically kept 
but not very well arranged from the standpoint of modern methods. The 
Y A on visits were interleaved with correspondence, bills and receipts. 
_ Although brief notes were kept of all action taken it would have been difficult 
for a substitute worker in emergency to pick out the main information. 
_ Some of the reports showed a good understanding of the importance of 
personal relationships. 
395. We were told that the visitor was not always sufficiently informed 
about the previous history of a child transferred from another area. One boy 
~ of 12 whom we saw had had a history of stealing since the age of 6 but 
the visitor was not in possession of the facts when she placed him. The 
‘en policy seemed to be to tell the foster mother as little as possible. 
es imes they felt that they ought to know more and for want of more 
were apt to over-emphasise and over-dramatise what the children told them. 
= The confidence between thé visitor and the foster parent was usually 30 
F happy that there should have been no difficulty in giving any essential 
information in thase instances in which the faster mother’s help was specially 


5-10 years, initial payment Payment 

8 years, initial payment 14 be 8d. 
In some cases, where it was thought that the foster-mother might not be 
wise in her choice, the visitor chose the clothes, It was interesting that both 
the amount paid for maintenance and the amount for clothing was consider- 
ably less than the higher rates paid by local authorities and voluntary organi- 
sations and no allowance appeared to be made for pocket money. It must, 
however, be remembered that special payments were paid for any out of 
the ordinary expenses and the child ites to the foster-home a good outfit 
three of everything we were told. In several cases foster mothers pointed 
out that the payment did not really meet what was spent on the children. 
They were not discontented and while they would have welcomed a larger 
allowance they had sometimes failed to make a special claim when a spec 
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INSPECTION 


397. In all ony visits to institutions, Homes and boarded out children we 
have noted as lar as we could the quality and (requency of the inspection pro- 
vided by the central departments. When it has been possible to do so we 
have checked onr own impression with the reports made to the central depart- 
ment and have compared reports made of the same establishment at different 
periods. 

Workhouses (Ministry of Health) 


398. In the institutions in which we compared our impressions with the 
reports made by inspectors over a period of time we were impressed by the 
fact that although the reports were mainly critical of the same things about 
which we ourselves were critical, there seemed to have been very littie remedy 
of the defects, thongh represestotions had been made to those who were 
responsible over a period ci as long as fourteen years. It became evident 
too that, in spite ol the failure to remedy conditions which seemed seriously 
damaging tn the children involved, it was possible for a gap of many years 
to take place in the inspections, extending in one instance from several years 
before the war up to the your wt mur visit, 

390. It was found that adverse reports had been made by inspectors on 
one nursery since August, 1931. Comments were made then that the children 
were unsuitably accommodaicd, apparently because there were nine children 
over the age of three in an institution not approved for their care. In 1932 
a serious oulbreak of ringworm had not been notiñed ta the County Medical 
Officer, ancl the’ Ministry of Health communicated with him. In 1934 the 
presence of mentally delective children in the institution was severely criti- 
cised, as also was the fact that a boy of nine was sleeping in the men's ward. 
At this time the report said ©’ The whole place seemed to me to need improve- 
ment and re-organisation,”” A letter was written to the Clerk of the County 
Council, who promised in a letter dated Sth April, 7935, that normal children 
of over the age of three would be removed from the institution, and that 
an effort would be made to transfer the mentally defective chikiren elsewhere. 
The position however does not seem to have been changed in the next three 
years, a report in 1938 stating that the care of the children was unsatisfactory. 
After this entry there appears to have been a gap of six years in the inspection 
of the Ministry of Health, althongh the Board o Control had visited the adult 
defectives. A full report was made by a Ministry of Health inspector in 
February, 1945, When here were twenty-cight children present The only 
criticism relating to the personal care of the children on this visit was the 
presence with heaithy young children of an eight year old blind imbecile boy, 
who made hideous noises by day and night and could not be kept clothed 

-presumably the same boy who was still present in June, 1945, when we 
visited. The presence for long periods of healthy children of over the age 


of three in workhousea and in nurseries attached to workhouses, which was 


against the regulations, was strongly criticised by inspectors, but we found 
no evidence that their criticisms had been effective. The criticisms of inspec- 
lors on the 8 described in paragraph 144 had effected no improvement 
at all, although the children were removed to another nursery within two 
months of our visit. 


Public Assistance Children's Homes (Minisiry of Health) 


400. The intervals between inspections of children's Homes under the 
local authorities had varied from 4 months to 33 years: visits had been more 
frequent in the last few years. As in the case of workhouses we found that 
the inspectors had made most of the criticisms which we ourselves made 
though generally speaking they seemed much less concerned than we were 
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by the overcrowding, the lack of space for play and the lack of play material 
(a deficiency seldom mentioned) and of the bare uncomfortable appearance 
of the children’s living rooms. It was clear that reports, even when followed 

correspondence, had only to a very limited extent been effective in bringing 
about improvements in conditions acknowledged to be detrimental to the 
children. There appeared to be more consciousness of the needs of children 
in some recent re by women inspectors but as these were made in war- 
time when material and equipment were scarce the reports were not much 
more effective than the earlier ones had been. On the whole the 
Superintendents and Matrons looked forward to visits from Inspectors and 
found the advice helpful. 


40r. We came across one institution which, like a few other Institutions 
taken over by the Public Health ment, was not subject to inspection 
at all after its transfer from the Public Assistance Authonty to the Public 
Health Authority. There were ninety-six children in this institution, whose 
ages varied from under a year to fifteen years. 


Voluntary Homes 


402. It was perhaps hardly surprising that many of the voluntary organisa- 
tions were in some doubt about the functions of the inspectors who visited 
their Homes and the reasons for the inspection, Some, for one cason or 
another, received so many inspectors that one more or less made no difference. 
The present dividing line between inspections by the Home Office and 
Ministry of Health is a movable one. If a Home in 15 of voluntary 
contributions ceases to be certified for Poor Law cases or happens, if un- 
certified, to have no child under the Poor Law living there, the inspection 
reverts to the Home Office. This is very puzzling to the staf. Homes which 
have machinery in their workrooms, or which have internal schools, or which 
have become approved schools or hospital schools, may be i ed by the 
Factory Inspectors of the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Education, the 
Home Office, the Ministry of Health or (if receiving a Pensions child) the 
Ministry of Pensions. Some Homes were also inspected by the inspectors of 
the local authority. We were not satisfied with the frequency of inspection 
by the Factory Inspectorate of the Ministry of Labour of laundries in volun- 
tary Homes. Some of the Homes seemed to be unaware that they were 
subject to such inspection. We saw some arrangements which caused us 
disquiet. 

403. We found however that the main bulk of voluntary Homes are in- 
spected by the Home Office or the Ministry of Health. In many cases these 
inspections had taken place at long intervals and sometimes had little integral 
relationship with the life and work of the Homes visited. Staff were often 
very vague about the department responsible for inspection and attached little 
significance to the visits made. We did however hear of some Homes which 
were backward in their views and reluctant to onl pag regime but which 
the Inspectors by tact and perseverance had succeeded in persuading to adopt 
more modern Bleas: A small group of endowed Homes not receiving 
voluntary avi ee or catering for children under the Poor Law escaped 
inspection altogether except as regards their school where they had internal 
schools. In one of these, although acting in an advisory capacity ony, the 
Home Office inspectors had done a good deal to bring a more liberal view to 
the training and upbringing of the children. 

Approved Schools (Home Office) 

404. Home Office inspection seemed to have been carried out al least 
at yearly intervals at approved schools, although we visited one school in 
which there had been a gap of fourteen months before we called. In some 
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i s, no doubt for special reasons, there had been much more frequent 
a For example, in 2 newly established girls’ school, of ce 5 
had the inspector's reports, there had been five visits from genera * 
medical inspectors during à period of eighteen months. We wets vey 
well impressed with the thoroughness of the reports. They showed g 
discernment about the staff difficulties, a lively individual interest in e 
girls, and good sense about the practical needs of the school. Darig t 
iod in which the school was becoming established there was re ee 
n the inspector's reports to the following subjects; general and apee rar 
medical care (also discuszed with the doctors concerned); water supp: yi - 
allowances and sweet ration; domestic help; building alterations anc 15 
nishing; the provision of further cultural classes; technical instruction p 
gardening Aa cooking: arrangements for home leave for the giris; sta 
qualifications; methods of punishment. We came across no instance of any 
resentment of inspection; indeed the relations between the senior members 
of the staff and the inspectors seemed a very happy one. In one nid 
schoo] which had been through very troubled times the Headmistress refe 


to the inspector as being “a great friend“. 


o3. While the Ministry of Education takes some part of the inspection 
of the education work H approved schools the day to day responsibility 
rests with the Home Office. The arrangement by which the Ministry of 
Education advises and azsists appeared to have been suspended durin 
the war. One Junior Girls’ School carrying’ on its own education ha 
had no visit from the Ministry of Education in three and a half years. Another 
School for Senior Bova had not to the knowledge of the present headmaster 
had any educational inspection. 


o6. Inspection by the Factory Inspectors of the Ministry of Labour of 
eais Motion APPa to infrequent. One school had had no 
inspection from the Factory Inspectors and at another school there had been 
a gap of three years in this inspection before a recent visit. 


Remand Homes (Home Office) 


o7. As far as we could judge the remand homes had been kept under 
Pea OR careful We DY. the Home Offce although we were sorry 
to sce only annual visits to one home which was in great difficulties, Im- 
provement did not, however, appear to be very effectively brought about 
in the case of negligent local authorities or Committees of Management. 
Thus at a home, with which we were not altogether satished, the Home Office 
inspectors’ reports showed clearly the extremely critical view thay had held 
since 1940 of the remand provision for boys made by the loca authority. 
Our visit satisfied us that some improvement had been effected but slowly 
and only in part. The long periods of stay due to difficulty in boarding 
out fit person cases, in finding accommodation for mentally defective boys, 
and in getting transfer to approved schools seem to have been causes of 
frequent comment in the 6-9 monthly inspectors’ reports extending over a 

riod of five years. It is worth noling that inspectors’ visits were more 

requent during the period in which the staffing of this Home was unsatis- 
factory. In another case, however, the head of a remand home thought he 
should have had more frequent visits from the Inspector while his Home 
avas still in its initial stages. Of the few reports we read we noticed one 
which expressed concern about the long period of stay, including children 
who should have been boarded out by the local authority. The Inspector 
had urged the need for action npon the focal authority departments responsible. 
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Hostels for Working Boys and Girls and Probation Hostels (Home Office) 


408. We did not come across much evidence of inspection except at 
Probation Hostels which are agg de. by the Home Office. The contact 
with inspectors was much more frequent in the case of girls’ Hostels which 
were visited at six or nine monthly intervals than in the case of boys’ 
Hostels which were visited annnally or less frequently. We noticed several 
instances in which Inspectors had commented on the type of work selected 
and 2 in which advice had been given on the handling of difficult young 
people. 


Institutions for Children suffering from Mental Illuess or Mental Defect 


409. All these institutions are under the inspection of the Board of Control, 
They must by statute be visited annually, and visits have been carried oul 
regularly, sometimes more frequently than at the statutory intervals. In 
one institution two days had been spent by the Inspector on the occasion 
of her last visit. A Commissioner and Inspector sometimes visit together. 
Medical institutions are also visited by members of the local authority 
Mental Deficiency Committee, and in some instances by the local justices, 

410. We were told of visits by the Ministry of Educalion in only one 
institution with a special school, though there may have been visits in some 
other institutions. We were told by one Medical Superintendent that no-one 
came from the Ministry of Education unless he made a special request for 
an inspection, 

Hospitals and Homes for Physically Handicapped Children 


411. At the one hospital in which inquiry was made, inspection of the 
educational arrangements for the children was made by he Ministry of Educa- 
tion medical inspector who had visited regularly before the war. She used 
to arrive without notice and spend a whole day at the hospital. Inspections 
were sometimes carried out by the local authority. The deaf and dumb 
Homes were epia as spaca schools by the Ministry of Education at 
long intervals. e Home for blind babies was regularly visited by Child 
Protection Visitors of the local authorities, and the crippled Homes by 
the Ministry of Education. On the little information which we had we 
formed the impression that no great interest is at present shown by the 
3 departments in these children and that much greater help might 

iven in the special difficulties which all these Homes for handicapped 
children must meet. 


Boarding Out 


412. Boarding out by the Public Assistance authorities is under the 
inspection of the Ministry of Health, whose inspectors also interest themselves 
in the Child Life Protection service although they are not empowered to 
enter the foster Homes supervised by the Public Health authority. Boarding 
out by Education departments acting as fit persons is the responsibility 
of the Home Office which has powers to enter foster homes. We did not 
min the impression that much home visiting was being done by government 

epartments and we regretted this because we found from our own ex- 

perience that while it was quite possible for an authority to think that 

arrangements were satisfactory (as for instance in the matter of employment 

ie para, 377) ) only visits to the children would show what was actually 
ne. 


413. There was a good deal of evidence that inspectors kept in close 
contact with local authority officials and advised generally on standards 
both in selection of foster parents and in selection of visitors. Roth depart- 
ments were exercising considerable pressure through their inspectors to secure 
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the appointment of trained salaried visitors. Inspectors of both departments 
took up special cases from time to time. In the case of children to whom 
the authority was acting as fit person difficult cases more frequently came 
under review because of the necessity for seeking permission for special 
institutional treatment instead of 1 out. We were not satisfied in all 
cases that permission had been sought for the use of voluntary children’s 
Homes and in one or two discussions with local authorities which were 
antagonistic to boarding out we thought it likely that the inspectors did not 
hear of those children who had been placed in Homes. 


414. There are a few general considerations in regard to inspection to 
which we should draw attention:— 


(1) Neither before the war, nor more understandably during the war, 
has the frequency of inspection been = to maintain a real check 
on standards. Our inquiries showed Homes and other Institutions 
which had been left unvisited for as long as six years, while an 
interval of three years was quite usual. Recently the central depart- 
ments had made efforts to visit more often and we understood that in 
some cases visits were being made at least once a year. Examples of 
more frequent inspection were the Home Office approved schools, 
remand homes, establishments under the Board of Control and nurseries 
administered by Public Assistance authorities. At the other end of 
the scale educational inspectors of the Ministry of Education in some 
cases, had never visited hospital schools in which children were being 
tanght and rarely visited some other schools within institutions. 

(2) We were impressed by the fact that although in many cases the 
inspectors’ reports over a period of many years showed that there 
was then in existence the same kind of bad conditions as were apparent 
at our visit, the action on the report was ineffective because nothing 
was done locally to improve the conditions. In some cases it was 
clear that the inspectar had made on the spot, and the department 
had later supported in writing, proposals for improvement (even 
essential proposals) which were not adopted or in some cases even 
considered, In other cases we felt that there was a failure to take 
up from the centre complaints which had been made hy the inspector 
and that this failure might lead the officials on the spot to think 
that no great concern was felt. 

(3) We noticed in some cases recent improvement in the quality of the 
reports on Children's Homes which we attributed to the increased 
employment of women inspectors for this work. 

(4) We were concerned about what appeared to be acceptance of a low 
standard from time to time by some Ministries on the ground that 

there was no alternative accommodation available. We thought that 

this attitude was unlikely to stimulate local authorities to provide 
suitable accommodation. 

We found no evidence that there was resentment about the visits 

of inspectors. In the main, y'i appeared to be welcomed and in 

one or two places there was a feeling of misgiving because no visit 
had been made for some time. In some types of Homes and schools 
the inspectors were regarded as friends who were able to give valuable 
advice and who could often provide a solution on a practical plane. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


415. We now offer a summary of the general impressions made upon us 
by witnesses, and by our own survey, with regard to the existing provision 
made for children deprived of a normal home life, In the first place we are 
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far from satisfied with the immediate provision made for children coming as 
destitute or in need of care or protection into the care of local authorities. 
Some authorities indeed receive the children into establishments for temporary 
care where they can be studied, cleansed and cared for in an adequate and 
kindly way until they are placed in whatever their permanent substitute home 
may be but in far too many areas the child is put into a workhouse ward 
where there is nothing but the barest provision for his physical needs and 
where the staff have neither the capacity nor the time to relieve his fears, 
make him feel at ease or give him occupation or interest. What is more, he 
may remain in auch unsatisfactory conditions, temporary though they are 
supposed to be, not only for wecks, but for months, before something better 
is found for him. 


416. Turning to the long-term provision, it is evident that more kindly 
imagination, as well as more scientific thought, has gone into the arrangement 
and equipment of nurseries than into any other form of care for the healthy 
child, though a great deal remains to be done in the way of precautions which 
médical opinion thinks necessary for infants congregated together. Nursery 
schools, though as yet by no means fully developed, on the whole carry on 
in the same spirit, and it is evident that their extension will bring brightness 
and constructive occupation into the lives of the small children in public 
care. The provision for the older children, in Homes or boarded out, is 

lly speaking on a lower level both of aim and of achievement. Both 

types of provision have recently caused public anxiety—the first because 

of asserlions as to their out of date, harsh or repressive methods, the second 

because of actual disasters to children so provided for. We think the anxiety 

was justified, even though the general position is W. no means so had as 

icular incidents and statements might suggest. We have seen much that 

is good, and highly creditable to those responsible; but we have also seen 
much that calls for reform. 


417. It is right to say in the first place, as regards Homes for children, that 
very little evidence, written or oral, has been tendered to us that there are 
seriously bad conditions in existing Homes in the sense of conditions involving 
neglect or harsh usage, Some witnesses have come forward to describe to 
us their own upbringing as inmates of Homes, and in a few instances the 
picture drawn was a very dark one. Even allowing for some bias and 
exaggeration, the treatment of these particular children had clearly not been 
happy or successful. It must be remarked however that the evidence related 
to a period of ten or more years ago and that there has been much improve- 
ment since then in methods of discipline and other conditions. The whole 
attitude of society to the treatment of children has been moving towards a 
gentler and more sympathetic approach, and we had it in evidence from a 
very experienced inspector that children’s Homes and persons responsible for 
the care of the unfortunate child have shared in this development, We heard 
moreover other witnesses brought up in institutions who gave evidence of a 
different purport, even as regards the same period or earlier, and evident! 
regarded themselves as having been by no means unfortunate in their child- 
hood's experiences. We ourselves have seen excellently conducted Homes 
run by organisations which have been attacked. We do not therefore feel 
justified, so far as evidence of this character is concerned, in forming con- 
clusions adverse to the general administration of child care in any organisa- 
tion or group of institutions. The witnesses in question did however bring 
home to us the danger, even in an organisation or under an authority with 
an enlightened policy, that individuals in charge of groups of children may 
develop harsh or repressive tendencies or false ideas of discipline, and that 
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the children in their care may suffer without the knowledge of the central 
authority. A code of rules which sets a proper standard is one necessity but 
it is plain that no code will suffice without regular inspection and constant 


we that the right atmosphere of kindness and sympathy is main- 
tained. 


418. Our own survey has given us a firmer basis for conclusions about 
actual present day conditions, It will be apparent from this Section of our 
Report that we have seen examples of almost all levels of child care, some 
very good, some 1 bad. By far the greater number of Homes 
were, within the limits of their staffing, accommodation and administrative 
arrangements, reasonably well run [rom the standpoint of physical care, and 
in other ways the child has more material advantages than could have been 
given to him in the average r family, Where establishments fell below a 
satisfactory standard, the detects were not of harshness, but rather of dirt 
and dreariness, drabness and over-regimentation. We found no child being 
cruelly used in the 3 sense, but that was perhaps not a probable dis- 
cavery on a casual visit. We did find many establishments under both local 
authority and voluntary management in which children were being brought u 
by unimaginative methods, without opportunity for developing ther fu 
capabilities and with very little brightness or interest in their surroundings. 
We found in fact many places where the standard of child care was no better, 
except in respect of disciplinary methods, than that of say 30 years ago; and 
we found a widespread and deplorable shortage of the right kind of staff, 
ey | ualifed and trained to provide the child with a substitute for 
a home background. The result in many Homes was a lack of nal 
interest in and affection for the children which we found shocking. e child 
in these Homes was not recognized as an individual with his ‘own rights and 
possessions, his own life to live and his own contribution to offer. He was 
merely one of a large crowd, eating, playing and sleeping with the rest, with- 
out any place or possession wf his own or any quiet room to which he could 
retreat. Still more important, he was without the feeling that there was any- 
one to whom he could turn who was vitally interested in his welfare or who 
cared for him as a person. The effect of this on the smaller children was 
reflected in their behaviour towards visitors, which took the form of an almost 
pathological clamouring for attention and petting. In the older children the 
effect a red more in slowness, backwardness and lack of response, and in 
habits of destructiveness and want of concentration, Where individual love 
and care had been given, the behaviour of the children was quite different. 
They showed no undue interest in visitors and were easily and happily engaged 
in their own occupations and games. 


2 from the absence in many Homes of this essential element in 
a child's wellbeing, we have found much to criticise in accommodation, equip- 
ment and staffing. Even when full allowance is made for wartime shortages 
and difficulties, it is evident that in many places a higher standard needs 
to be set. The difference between the n achieved in what would appear 
to be precisely parallel conditions is often startling. Where a community 
is successful its success may be accounted for in one of several ways. ` En- 
lightened central direction can do much, as is apparent in the approved 
schools and the hest of the voluntary Homes. Good local administration and 
the interest and support of a competent local committee can do perhaps even 
more. Full collaboration between the central authority and the local 
administration is of great importance. We noticed all these factors at one time 
or another as affecting the quality of a Home. But outstanding among the 
comments on our visits are references to the good or poor Superintendent, 
Matron, House mother or other member of the staff in immediate charge of 
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the children, On the personality and skill of these workers depends primarily 
the happiness of the children in their care. We have seen much irable 
and devoted work by people putting their whole heart and energy into this 
task, sometimes in very unhelpful conditions. But such workers are too few 
to handle the work to be done, and some of them have had too little pre- 
pesa for a very difficult task. On the whole, as we indicated in our 
nterim Report, this task has not been regarded as one calling for any special 
skill, and many of the children have suffered in consequence. 


420. When we turn to boarding ont, we meet a different set of inadequacies 
and dangers, We found in the children in the foster homes we visited almost 
complete freedom from the sense of deprivation which we have described 
among the children in Homes. Indeed the foster homes as a whole made a 
remarkably favourable impression. While there were some which on one 
ground or another we did not consider suitable places for the care of a child, 
there were few in which the child was not a member of the household, or did 
not appear to be finding aflection and happiness, In some cases indeed the 
fostermother had become too possessive for the relation to be altogether 
satisfactory, The faults of foster homes are different from those of large com- 
munities and very difticult to diagnose at a casual visit. They depend on 
the attitude of the fosterparents to the child and the accidents of fortune in 
the home, and a crisis may occur which could not be anticipated from a single 
inspection. 

421. What impressed us with regard to boarding out was the need for a 
greater sense of personal interest and respesibility at local authority head- 
quarters, and for more specialist staff there; and for more trained super- 
visors to visit the children. There is no doubt that the O'Neill case had put 
authorities on their guard against slackness in administration; and we thought 
that the individuals in charge of boarding out in the authorities’ offices were 
doing their best, though sometimes in a rather remote and impersonal way, to 
serve the interests of the children. But the present administrative system seems 
to us full of pitfalls. Divided responsibility, office delays, gree ramasini a 
and misjudgments of people, irregular visiting and failure to visit promptly 
in emergency, may easily under present conditons facilitate a tragedy, as they 
have done in the past. It was moreover clear to us that it was very rare for 
an authority to feel that it had a choice among a number of thoroughly satis- 
factory foster homes, though whether more homes would have been available 
if a greater effort had been made to find them is not so certain. One of the 
counties in which we saw the most satisfactory foster homes had been able 
to board out only about a third of the children in the care of the council. 

422. On the whole our judgment is that there is probably a greater risk of 
acute unhappiness in a foster home, but that a happy foster home is happier 
than life as generally lived in a large community. Our ag toe for improv- 
ing the quality of both types of substitute home will be found in the next 
Section of our Report. 
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SECTION III 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


423. It will be sufficiently apparent from the earlier sections of our Report 
that the problem of providing for children deprived of a normal home life 
has not hitherto been dealt with as a single one, and that a large part of our 
task is to devise means of simplifying and unifying the exercise of public 
responsibility, First, however, we propose to consider whether that respon- 
sibility covers a wide enough field, or whether there are groups of chilelren 
needing public care and supervision who are at present outside it; and 
whether also the relation between child and public authority is in all cases 
sufficiently close to secure the child's protection. 


SCOPE OF PUBLIC CARE 


424. The following groups have come under our notice as needing super- 
vison as much as other groups which are already within the range of 
public care: 

(i) Children over 9 years of age who have been taken under care by foster 

parents for reward. 

The upper limit of g years for the child life protection service (see 
above paras. 70-76) is in effect arbitrary and we see no good reason 
for maintaining it. It is obviously unsalisfactory that there is 
nothing to prevent a child over 9 being placed in a home from 
which a child under 9 has been removed because the home is unsuit- 
able. Nor is there in our view any ground for the relaxation of 
public care at so early an age as 9. The service began as an infant 
life protection service and the age limit, originally 5, was raised 
to 7 years in 1908 and to 9 by the Children and 8 Persons Act, 
1932, following on the recommendations of the Tomlin Committee 
on Child Adoption. We desire to see the age limit for the child life 
protection service raised to 16 years so that the child may be under 
supervision until he has left school. A large proportion of our 
witnesses have pressed for this extension. 


(ii) Children taken into care by foster parents without reward, whether 
with a view to adoption or not, 

We have had a good deal of evidence that illegitimate children 
are handed over at birth to women who are willing to take them 
without payment, and unless there is a subsequent application to 
adopt, no inquiry is made by any public authority into the character 
of the home or the foster parents. If reward were received the 
foster penn would be obliged to notify the proposed reception of 
the child (if under 9 years of age) to the welfare authority and the 
home would be inspected by the child protection visitor, This 
appears to us lo be equally necessary where there is no reward, 
except in the case of near relatives or where the child is received 
for a temporary purpose ny and we recommend that the service 
be extended accordingly. e Ministry of Health has already, in 
1943, drawn the attention of welfare authorities to the problems 
arising under war conditions in regard to illegitimate children, and 
has asked them to submit schemes for co-operating with voluntary 
agencies in the supervision of the children by trained social workers, 
Our proposal goes further, and would ensure that the individual 
child’s welfare would be the gr gt eng’ of the authority equally 
with that of fostered children taken for reward ‘There is annther 
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special mention, viz. orphans in respect of whom ans’ 

are payable and fatherless children in respect of whom allowances 
are payable to persons other than the mothers, nnder the Widows 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts. The Minister 
of National Insurance is responsible under the Acts for payment 
to the guardian or other person having charge of the child "’, 
but has no powers of supervision or control directed to the general 
welfare of the child, Having arranged for the payment of the 
pension or allowance in the first instance to a suitable recipient, the 
Ministry is not further concerned unless the recipient dies or becomes 
disqualified, or unless representations are made by a local authority 
or otherwise that it would be in the child's interest for the payments 
to be made to some other person, So far as we can discover it has 
never been established that the receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of a child constitutes reward '’ within the meaning 
of Section 206 of the Public Health Act, 1936, and we have been 
advised that this would be a question for the decision of the 
Court in each individual caze, These children therefore normally 
escape the supervision of the child life protection service. The 
new National Insurance Act which became law while our Report 
was in draft provides for the payment of a ‘' guardian's allowance“ 
of 12s. a week to a person who has an orphan child in his family, 
but under that Act also the Minister will have no powers of super- 
vid on and control directed to the general welfare of the child. 
It has been urged on us with some force that civil orphans should 
receive from some authority the same oversight that war orphans 
receive from the Ministry of Pensions. Our recommendation 
will bring them, with the exceptions mentioned, within the sc 

of the child life protection service, and the local authority will 
have the duty of supervision. We recommend that in all cases 
where the payment of a child's pension is made to a person other 
than the mother, a cloze relative or the legal guardian, the Ministry 
of National Insurance should be required to notify the local authority. 
Children placed for adoption, other than those under 9 placed with 
the 3 of a third party, are not at present covered by 
public supervision. We recommend that such supervision be ex- 
tended to cover those of all ages, however placed. 


(iii) Children in voluntary Homes not now inspected by any public depart- 
ment. 


As we mentioned above in paragraph 69 voluntary Hames not 
registered with the Home Office aaps inspection nnless for some 
potent reason they are inspected by another Department. We 

ve made careful enquiry as to the number of such Homes, but for 
obvious reasons it is impossible to obtain precise information. Our 
official witnesses, however, assure us that the problem is of very 
small dimensions, since most Homes either solicit subscriptions from 
the public or are of sufficiently good reputation to be used by public 
authorities with the consent of the Ministry of Health for placin 
Poor Law children. We recommend that all homes taking 
custody of children should be registered and inspected by the central 
department. 


425. As regards the degree of responsibility taken by the State or other 
public authority, we are not satisfied that this is sufficient in the following 
circumstances: 


(i) Children found by a Juvenile Court to be in need of care or protection. 


at present need nat he accented ho the la antharity ta 
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a Court decides that the rights and duties of a parent should be 
transferred to another * person and that the local authority is the 
right person to assume those rights and duties, they should be 
imposed on the authority without opportunity of refusal. 


(ii) Orphans and children deserted by their parents. 


We consider that every orphan or deserted child coming within the 
range of public care should have a legal guardian to take the 
major decisions in his lite and to feel full responsibility for his 
welfare. Apart from the cases where the Court commits a child 
to a local authority as a fit person , those in which the authority 
are managers of an approved school to which the child is committed 
and those in which the authority assumes 8 under the Poor 
Law Act, 1930, of a child maintained by it, there is no relation 
of legal guardianship between the authority and the child. We do not 
suggest that in every case the authority is the proper guardian, 
but we consider that the authority should be responsible for raising 
the question of guardianship in the cases where it takes responsibility 
for the child's welfare which, if our recommendations ate eee d 
will be far more numerous than at present; and that failing a suitable 
relative, for whom inquiry should be made, or the Head of an 
approved voluntary Home which has the child under care, the 
authority itself should apply for appointment as guardian. The 
legal procedure by which guardians can be appointed appears to 
us to need revision. We do not favour the assumption of parental 
rights by a local authority under Section 52 of the Poor Law Act, 
1930, by mere resolution, without an initial application to a Court. 

fe think it objectionable (even though in practice the Section may 
have worked satisfactorily or at any rate without criticism) that the 
rights of a parent or other guardian shonld be extinguished by a 
mere resolution of a Council, Even if extra publicity and work were 
involved in court proceedings, we are of opinion that they would 
be more than counterbalanced by the value of an impartial and 
detached judicia] inquiry at the outset directed to the paramount 
welfare of the child. We understand that at present no statutory 
provisions exist in the Guardianship of Infants Acts, 1886 and 1925, 
or elsewhere which confer on any Court the power to appoint a legal 
guardian (a5 opposed to making a custody order in certain cases) 
where a child is already without a natural or testamentary guardian; 
and that in such a case the only resort is to the inherent jurisdiction 
of the Chancery Division of the High Court. For reasons of expense 
and distance this is not practicable in regard to the children with 
whom we are concerned, or their relatives. We recommend that 
the statutory jurisdiction to appoint guardians should be extended 
(a) so a3 to enable a legal guardian to be appointed by a Court not 
merely where another is being removed or superseded under Section 6 
of the Guardianship of Infonts Act, 1925, but also where a child 
has no natural or testamentary guardian at all; (b) 50 as to ensure 
that this extended statutory jurisdiction is exercisable by Count 
Courts and Magistrates (Juvenile) Courts as well as by the Hig 
Court, If this simple procedure were available it might often make 
possible a stable relation short of adoption between a good foster 
parent and a child. The protection of the child against resumption 
of parental rights by undesirable parents would also be easier than 
under the Custody of Children Act. 1801. 
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426. The necessary statistical material is not available for an estimate of 
the number of children which our recommendations would add to the total 
shown on p. 27 to be within the scope of public care, but we should suppose 
that the new total would be between 150,000 and 200,000. 


THE SUBSTITUTE HOME 


427. The need of the deprived child is for a home or a good substitute 
for a home, and it is to the question of the quality of the homes now provided 
and the pason of improving on them that we have addressed ourselves. 
It the substitute e is to give the child what he gets from a good normal 
home it must supply— 

(i) Affection and personal interest; understanding of his defects; care for 

his future; ect for his personality and regard for his self esteem. 

(ii) Stability; un feeling that he can expect to remain with those who will 

continue to care for him till he goes out into the world on his own 


° eet. 

(iii) Opportunity of making the best of his ability and N whatever 
they may be, as such opportunity is made available to the child in 
the normal home, 

(iv) A share in the common life of a small group of people in a homely 
environment, 

Some at least of these needs are supplied by the child's own home even if 
it is not in all respects a gond one; it is a very serious responsibility to make 
provision for him to be brought up elsewhere without assurance that they 
can be supplied by the environment to which he is removed, 


428. Section JI of our Report makes it clear that we are by no means 
satisfied with the way in which the responsibility for finding the child a 
substitute home is at present discharged. Much good work is being done, 
but the standard is so variable and at the lower level so poor, that a determined 
effort must be made to lift the whole treatment of the child without a home 
on to a new, more even, and higher level. We see no reason to regard 
this a5 an insuperable or even a very difficult task and we are glad to record 
a very large extent of unanimity among our witnesses—local authorities, repre- 
sentatives of various organisations and pavers individuals—as to the principal 
measures necessary. ‘Where there is failure, it is due in the main to faults 
of administration and imperfect selection and training of staff. Our remedies, 
which we are confident will deal with the situation. lie, therefore, mainly in 
the sphere of administration and personnel. 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

429. The present distribution of responsibility among Government Depart- 
ments first calls for attention. So far as the normal healthy child is concerned 
it does not as a whole bear any obvious relation to the primary functions 
of the Departments, and it is an 59 target for criticism. The evidence is 
that in practice it is regarded by local authorities and voluntary organisations 
as confusing and tending to imperfect administration. It is obvious that 
there is much scope for inconsistency of treatment. An outsianding example 
of this is that the peri d of Health and the Home Office have both issued 
boarding out rules which have the force of law, one set under the Poor Law 
Act, 1930, and the other under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
but that the provisions of these have not hitherto been identical.“ The 
evidence in the O'Neill caset indicated the danger that where the rules differed 
the lower standard of the two would be adopted for working purposes. 
There is the further diffculty that different slatutory committees of the local 
authority concerned (generally the county council or the county borough 


* ‘The mlae are now we understand heine assimilated 
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council, but in some cases the smaller authorities designated as welfare 
authorities) may be handling independently almost precisely similar problems. 
One of the committees is the Education Committee, which primarily works 
with a government department other than that responsible for administering 
the particular Act concerned. Not only this committee and the Public 
Assistance Committee, but the voluntary organisations may be competing in 
a particular neighbourhood for suitable homes for boarding out children. 
A woman with two foster children may for example be visited by an officer 
of the Public Assistance Committee to supervise one child and by a child pro- 
tection officer acting under the Public Health Committee to supervise the 
other, It may be added that the central departments each maintain their own 
inspectors who may be associated with such a visit. 


430. We have considered the arguments of those who urge that the up- 
bringing of all deprived children should be a direct State responsibility 
exercised through officers of a central department, as it is for example in the 
case of the war el ew’ supervised by the Ministry of Pensions, as opposed 
to a delegated task performed by local authorities and other agencies. We 
do not think that this would be the right method of handling the problem. 
The numbers of war orphans are small and the children can be thought of 
as individuals in the central office. Where the numbers are so large as those 
we are now considering a central office would tend to regard them rather 
as entries in a card index. 


431. We think that constant local interest in the children of a locality is 
a very important element in their welfare, and that the local authority should 
not be divested of responsibility for its own children who are without normal 
homes, The children should on the contrary be absorbed to the greatest 
possible extent in the life of the neighbourhood. There is the further point 
that the authority with immediate responsibility for their welfare in an 
area would be bound to work with the local Education and Public Healt 
Committees and should therefore normally be of similar standing to those 
committees and should have constant contact with them. Some of the 
cases arise from the housing conditions in the local authority's own area: 
some are the products of a deplorably low standard of cleanliness among 
the householders, or a low standard of behaviour of the girls and women. 
These are matters in which the local authority is bound to interest itself, 
and we are confident that all progressive authorities would wish to be fully 
responsible for providing the child with a substitute home when it has proved 
impossible to maintain him in his own. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING RESPONSIBILITY 


432. The ultimate e should in our opinion be with one central 
department which would define requirements, maintain standards, advise 
and assist those taking immediate responsibility for the care of children 
and act as a clearing house for progressive ideas, The actual provision, 
2 for some special groups of abnormal children, should remain a matter 
for the local authorities and the voluntary organisations. The local authority 
concerned would not necessarily be the authority now responsible for any 
one group; for one thing it would have to be large enough to employ the 
right type of executive officer. We desire to say at the outset that while 
many authorities have done and are doing admirable work in some respects, 
we are by no means satisfied that all local authorities have dealt with this 
matter as it ought to be dealt with. Some lapses are within the public 
knowledge, others—too many—have come to our notice in the course of our 
investigations. We feel very strongly that the means at present available 
to central — for bringing sub-standard authorities up to the level 
of the hest where inanection and exhortation have failed are either insufficient 
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or not used Over and over again we have found that the faults we have 
disegvered in visiting a children's Home were observed by inspectors some 
years before and duly brought to the authority's notice but that nothing was 
done. The i rsg Kandi inspection seems to ns on the whole gaod, though 
its i ea has reduced too much by war conditions: it is the enforce- 
ment that is at fault. The Ministry of Health has wide order-making powers 
under the Poor Law Act (Sections 1 and 136), but the relationa of the Ministry 
with the local authorities seem to be persuasive and advisory rather than 
mandatory. Members of a local authority may be surcharged by the District 
Auditor if it overspends, but there is no penalty, short of the odium of a 
public inquiry, attached to underspending. The Ministry formerly had power 
to replace Boards of Guardians by nominees of the Minister, but this power 
lapsed in 1930 when the Boards of Guardians were replaced by county and 
county borough councils. Under Section 13 of the Poor Law Act the Minister 
may remove or suspend an officer of the authority who is negligent or 
incompetent, but this is no remedy when the policy of the authority is at 
fault, The position on the side of education is on paper better. Under the 
Education Act, 1944, the Minister of Education may, if satisfied that a local 
authority has failed to discharge any duty imposed on it by the Act, declare 
the authority to be in default, and give directions enforceable by mandamus. 
We recommend that equivalent powers be given to the Minister on whom is 
placed the responsibility for the care of deprived children. The principal 
means ol maintaining standards will, however, in our view, be the power 
to hold public inquiry. In a matter of such interest to the public this 
should be effective, and it should be resorted to without hesitation in case 
of need. We should mention here that we assume that all the various services 
to the deprived child will in future be subject to Exchequer grant, and that 
jas er relieve difficulties arising from the small financial resources of certain 
authorities. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 


433- As regards the voluntary organisations, the best of these have excellent 
standards and ample funds to support them. The less good should be brought 
up to the right standard by the central department armed with full powers 
of inspection and direction, and where this cannot be done, they should 
be prohibited from continuing their activities. The principle of utilising 
voluntary help to the full in spheres in which the State or local government 
is active is well established in this country, and we see no reason for 
departing from it in this particular connection. We recommend however, 
that in so far as vohintary Homes taking full custody of children are not 
registered and inspected by Government Departments, they should be so 
registered and inspected. At present registration is confined to those voluntary 
Homes receiving subscriptions from the public. We should like to see steps 
taken to bring the smaller independent children’s Homes and orphanages 
into association (not necessarily amalgamation) with the larger organisations, 
which have a consistent and publicly announced policy and the means for 
carrying it out; we are informed that there is already some movement in 
that direction. There are large numbers of Catholic Homes and orphanages 
under no central administration, the Catholic Child Welfare Council being 
a consultative body and the Homes and institutions in each diocese being 
under the supervision of the Bishop of the diocese, We desire moreover to 
see the voluntary service more closely integrated with the public service. 
The principle of inspection of voluntary Homes by officers of central depart- 
ments is well established, and the power of the responsible Minister (now 
the Home Secretary) to serve directions on any Home in which the treatment 
is unsatisfactory and to follow this up in the event of non-compliance by 
annlvine for a Court order for the removal of the children. should be 
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adequate as a means of maintaining standards. Greater local collaboration 
would however be an advantage, and we shall have some suggestions to 
make as regards liaison between the voluntary Homes and the committee 
of the local authority primarily responsible for the children’s welfare. Subject 
to these proposals we think the voluntary organisations should be left to 
function as at present but under statutory rules laid down by the central 
department, neglect of which would make them liable to be closed, They are 
not of course quite independent of, or detached from, local authorities in 
existing conditions, Upwards of 200 voluntary Homes, including most of 
the branches of the large national organisations are certified by the Minister 
of Health for the reception of Poor Law children, and are open to inspection 
both by the Ministry and by the local authorities who place children with 
them. The voluntary organisations and the local education authorities take 
parallel responsibilities in the provision of approved schools, and Juvenile 
Courts commit children to voluntary organisations, as well as to local authori- 
ties as fit persons. Some of our official witnesses paid the voluntary 
organisations high tributes for their enterprise and pioneesing spirit, and 
We ourselves have seen fine examples of their work. On the other hand 
some of their many branches at times fall below a satisfactory standard, 
and it would be all to the good to supplement their central control by the 
visits and advice of the officer of the local authority as would be done by our 

roposed extension of the child lite protection service. In the case of small 
independent voluntary Homes such contact is even more desirable. The 
opening of new voluntary Homes in excess of the requirements of the district 
or group to be served would also come under notice by this means, and be 
brought to the notice of the central department if necessary. 


CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


434. We do not accept the view urged by some of our witnesses that a single 
department should be responsible for every aspect of the life of the deprived 
child. The principle of defining the functions of Government Departments 
by the groups of people they look after rather than by the nature of the 
work they do seems to us Wrong: iu this case we think it would also be 
administratively clumsy. We feel too that to consign these children for all 
purposes to the care of a single Ministry would be to emphasise what we wish 
to minimise—the extent to which they are marked off from other children. 
We think that they should come within the purview of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for education in the same way as children living with their parents. 
and that they should be subject to the health supervision of the Ministry of 
Health in the same way as the normal child is subject to it, and that if 
physically or mentally handicapped, they should be treated as other children 
under these handicaps are treated by the responsible department—e.g., the 
Ministry of Education or the Board of Control. If they are delinquent 
in the sense of requiring penal treatment, the department responsible for 
such treatment (the Home Office) must prescribe the treatment for them. 
The missing clement im the lives of these children is the home background, 
and we consider that all the children in whose lives that has ceased to exist or 
ceased to count should be brought under the supervision of a single depart- 
ment. Which department is a question which must be settled on another 
level, and it does not seem to us to be so important as the achievement of 
unification, The duty no doubt impinges on the functions on the one side 
of the Ministry of Health as the department responsible for the bodily welfare 
of children, and on the other side of the Ministry of Education which is the 
department responsible for children’s mental training and to an increasing 
extent for domiciliary provision for those pupils needing it; whereas the 
Name Office has already develoned to a considerable extent the studv of the 
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substitute home. We would only urge that whichever deparunem under- 
takes the work, it should have a Children’s Branch making a special study 
of child welfare on the side of the home, without peo bias on any side. 
and an inspectorate able ta judge whether the conditions for the child's total 
welfare as a human being exist in a particular case. The responsible Minister 
might be well advised to appoint an Advisory Council to keep him in touch 
with developments in outside expert opinion on the subject of child care. 


435. The Children’s Branch in the selected department would take full 
nsibility, in so far as this falls on the central government, for the destitute 
child, the child in need of care or protection committed by the Juvenile 
Courts to the local authority as a fit person.“ the illegitimate child whose 
mother is unable to support him, the child in a voluntary Home, the child 
in a foster home and the child placed for adoption, We think that the care 
of deprived children now supervised by the Ministry of Pensions should pro- 
perly alsa belong to the selected department, but in view of the fact that this 
is a disappearing charge and the care ot the children is governed by special 
financial and other conditions, we think the transfer should be posiponed 
until reasons of cconomy and administrative efficiency make the Pensions 
machinery clearly obsolete. In the meantime as much use as possible should 
be made by the Ministry ot Pensions of the visitors of the children’s organisa- 
tion which we recommend and the code of Rules for boarded owt children 
should apply to war orphans as to others. Legislation wouid of course be 
necessary tó give the central department selected those relevant powers under 
the Poor Law Act, the Children and Young Persons Acts, the Public Health 
Act and the Adoption of Children Acts, which do not at present belong to 
it, as well as the new N we propose. The broad responsibility of the 
central department will be to see that all deprived children have an upbring- 
ing likely to make them sound and happy citizens and that they have all 
the chances, educational and vocational, of making a good start in lite tha! 
are open to children in normal homes. 


436. One of the most important means at the disposal of the central depart- 
ment for enforcing its standards and assisting local authorities and voluntary 
Lo peer 9g in the work of child care is inspection, We consider that 
children's Homes of all types should be inspected at least once a year, und 
more often if they require special attention; and we recommend that 
the inspecting staff shall be brought up to the number required to maintain 
this standard of lrequency, aud in addition to cover the inspection of foster 
homes and the work of boarding out visitors. 


37. One of the first tasks of the central department will be to co-ordinate 
and complete in collaboration with local authorities the information regarding 
children's Homes now in existence, their management, character and capacity, 
which is at prezent divided between two departments, and to arrange for it to 
be kept up to date. Our experience has shown that the information at 
Sapana headquarters at present is by no means exhaustive or even always 

able. No doubt war conditions have led to many unreported changes in 
the position. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY 


438. Turning now to the local authority aspect, the existing contusion is in our 
opinion even more acute and dangerous than in the sphere of central govera- 
ment. The local authority for one purpose, ¢.g., child life protection, may 
be different from the local authority for another purpose, e.g., public assist- 
ance, and under a particular authority there may be a division of responsibility 
among those committees. This may lead to a position in which no one feels 
actively and personally responsible for the welfare of the individual child, 
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aml in which, a3 we have heard in evidence, there may even be wrangles 
between committees as to who shall bear the cost of his support while the 
child is left without proper care. We consider that all the ohildren without 
a normal home life coming within the central department’s sphere in a particu- 
lar area should be under the care of the county or county borough council, 
and under one committee of the council, subject always to the continuance 
of the voluntary organisations’ present activities. The co-option of repre- 
sentatives of voluntary organisations on the committee is in our opinion most 
desirable, and we think it should be open to the committee to co-opt within 
narrow limits of numbers other skilled and experienced persons. 


439. We have had evidence that many county councils and county borough 
councils share our view that a single committee should be responsible and 
are moving in that direction. They are also to some extent tending ta remove 
the care of these children from the sphere of public assistance, Both law 
and government administration have assisted this development. The Local 
Government Act, 1929, required the councils to prepare administrative schemes 
which provided for giving assistance where possible otherwise than through 
the Poor Law. Under the Poor Law Act, 1930, the councils may, in their 
administrative schemes, assign the work of the Public Assistance mittee 
to any other committee of the council, A number of such assignments have 
been made in respect of the care of deprived children. Where this has been 
done the most general practice is to hand over the children under five years 
of age to the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee and those over five 
to the Education Committee, though the London County Council has till 
recently made the division at three years and now makes it at two; and some 
councils have handed over the whole of the care of poor children separated 
from their parents to the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee or the 
Public Health Committee. There are some transfers in the other direction, 
the Public Assistance Committee acting for the Education Committee in board- 
ing out children under the Children and Young Persons Act. We were 
informed that in fifteen counties and eleven county boronghs full co-ordination 
of the boarding out arrangements is achieved. Itis notable than in two cases, 
Nottingham and Lancashire, there is a single committee for the care of the 
deprived child. In Nottingham it is a joint committee of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Committee and the Education Committee; in Lancashire 
a completely ad hoc committee. We are clear that all these are moves in 
the right direction, and that there should be one and only one responsible 
committee to exercise the duty of care of children deprived of a normal home 
life. As to which committee this should be we have had conflicting advice. 
The one point of agreement is that it should not be the Public Assistance 
Committee or be capable of being described as the Public Assistance 
Committee under another name. Apart trom the expectation that in accord- 
ance with the announced intentions of the Government the part of the Poor 
Law relating to children will shortly disappear, we find a strong impression 
that the stigma attached to Public Assistance even if called, as it often now is, 
Social Welfare, is so deeply ingrained that only a completely new approach 
will enable the authorities to keep clear of it. As between the other existing 
committees concerned with the care of children, we have received very strong 
representations that the whole of the work, at all events for children over the 
age of two, should be entrusted to the Education Committee of the council. 
It is pointed out by those who take this view that the Education Act, 1944, 
entrusts the local education authority with the education of children over the 
age of two and gives it powers to provide residential accommodation for such 
children; the duty of home-fincling for those children who need it would be 
in line with these functions and easily combined with them. For the infants 
it has been urged that the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, which 
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already provides residential nurseries, should take full responsibility. In 
opposition to these arguments it has been pointed out that to transfer a child 
from one committee's sphere to another, especially while it is an infant or a 
very small child, is not in the child's best interests, which demand con- 
tinuity of treatment and if possible of surroundings and human relations. It 
is suggested moreover that the Education Committee being mainly concerned 
with education of the mind and dealing as it does with constantly increasing 
duties, may fail to recognise the importance of home-finding and in conse- 
2 may tend to treat it as a side issue and to deal with it through office 


440. After carefully considering these arguments we favour the establish- 
ment of an ad hoc committee reporting direct to the council. Such a 
committee would no doubt contain members experienced in the work of 
the Public Assistance, Public Health and Education Committees, but would 
not be in any way reprezentative of or subordinate to those committees (should 
the Public Assistance Committee be slill in existence). This Children's 
Committee would take the responsibilities that now fall to the council in 
respect of children not in their own homes under the Poor Law Act, the 
Public Health Act, the Children and Young Persons Act and the Adoption 
of Children Acts, and would become responsible for boarding out children 
where 5 It would consider the needs of its area for residential 
accommodation for deprived children and make the necessary provision. It 
would manage the children’s Homes, the 8 schools and the remand 
homes provided by the authority. The combination of boarding out respon- 
sibility and the control of children's Homes under one committee is, we 
think, essential. Children roi Sines be housed in the Homes in preparation 
for boarding out and should be under the same authority and supervision. 
The committee would also assume any additional responsibilities arising out 
of our recommendations for the extension of public responsibility. lt would 
not be in a position, as the local authority is at present, to refuse to accept 
responsibility for children in need of care and protection,* 
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441. Our preference for the single ad hoc committee with power to make 
recommendations and submit estimates direct to the council is based in 
part on the need we feel for emphasising the function of home-finding 
as something separate and distinct from the education and health services 
given to all children; but in part also on our desire that it should have 


* Its functions would thus be— 

a) The provision and administration of residential Homes for deprived children. 

9 The boarding out of children now undertaken by the Public Assistance Committee 
under the Poor Law Act and the Education Committee under the Children and Young 
Persons Act. Approval of foster homes for other boarding out agencies. 

{e} All functions of the local authority with regard to adoption. A 
(i) Acting as guardian ad item where the local authority is 80 appointed by the Court. 
(i) Investigating the circumstances in cases of private placing for adoption under 

Section 7 of the Adoption of Children (Regulation) Act 1939, as amended if our 
recommendations are ap 2 
iii) The registration of adoption societies, A 

(d) The supervision of children placed with foster mothers under the child life protection 

provisions of the Public Health Acts (as extended if our recommendations are 


a ved). 

le) The keeping of records relating to all deprived children in its arca including those 
whom the committee has boarded ont or sent to special establishments ou the 
area, and particulars of those in the care of voluntary organisations. . 

(f) The appointment of a Children's Officer and the necessary number of boarding out 
visitor. 

(g) After care of deprived children for whom it is responsible. 
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and relieve the officer of an undue burden of liability, be still made to the 
authority, the Children's Officer would be the person to whom the child 
would look as guardian. 


444. Orphan children not living with legal guardians or near relatives would 
be her care as war orphans are now the care of the Ministry of Pensions 
officer. Children would be brought to her notice by the police, relieving 
officers (or the equivalent under any new arrangement for public assistance), 
parents, voluntary organisations, and the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, She would keep full and careful records of all 
deprived children for whom her authority is responsible, she would place 
them in suitable homes where necessary and would care for their welfare 
until they were independent. All placings of children in foster homes not 
through her office, whether for reward or not, and whether or not with 
a view to adoption, would be notified to her, and she would be responsible 
for the supervision of the chiklren. She would also watch over the 
welfare of the illegitimate children in the arca. She would be notified 
of all children placed in the voluntary Homes in her area and would 
arrange for them to be visited. She would maintain close contact 
with voluntary organisations operating in her area. She would be 
directly onsible, under her committee, for admizzions of children to 
all Homes in the area owned or managed by the local authority and for 
the maintenance of these Homes at a proper standard. She would apply 
in suitable cases to the local education authority for the admission of 
deprived children to boarding-schools. She would keep a list of suitable 
foster homes for boarding out and inspect those homes or arrange for their 
inspection. Other local authorities would not board out in the area except 
through her and on the understanding that the local Children's Committee 
woud undertake the supervision of these children. She would maintain a 
record of children for whom her committee was responsible who had been 
laced in another area, and arrange for them to be visited by the Children’s 

cer of that area. She wonld be responsible for the supervision of the 
staff of the local authority's children’s Homes and would have a staff of 
women and probably at least one man performing the present functions of 
boarding out visitors and child protection visitors, as well as suitable clerical 
staff. Though the Children’s Officer would be responsible to the committee 
of her local authority we think it important that her qualifications should 
be roved by the central ne, phot before her appointment and also 
that she should make an annual report to her committee which should be 
presented to the council and forwarded to the central department. We 
should hope that when the organisation we recommend is well established, 
the Children’s Officer would be so well known in her area as the authority on 
children’s welfare questions that individual difficulties and problems would 
be brought to her as a matter of course. 


445. We attach great importance to establishing and maintaining a con- 
tinuing personal relation between the child deprived of a home and the official 
of the local authority responsible for looking after him. This relation with 
officials of a central department has been achieved by the Ministry of Pensions 
for its war orphans. It will not be practicable for the Children’s Officer of 
a lange county council or connty borongh council to know and keep in 
personal touch with all the children under her care, and she should therefore 
aim at allocating u group of children definitely to each of her subordinates. 
The subordinate officer would, subject to accidents, illness, change of employ- 
ment, and the incidence of retirement, be the friend of those particular 
children through their childhood and adolescence up to the age of sixteen 
or eighteen as the case might be. 
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before a final decision is made, and the anxiety which has been expressed 
to us by social workers is partly on this score, and partly on the ground 
‘that where proposed adoptions come to nothing because no application 

ran adoption order is made or because the order is refused there is no 
guarantee that the child will be removed from the home of the adoptive 
parents which may be quite unfit for it. 


449. The work of adoption societies was reviewed in 1937 by a Depart- 
mental Committee under the Chairmanship of Miss Horsbrugh and was 
subsequently regulated by the Adoption of Children (Regulation) Act, 1939, 
which came into effect in 1943. It is too soon to review the working of 
that Act, and we do not wish to make any recommendations with regard 
to adoption societies other than that they should notify the placing of a 
child to the appropriate local authority. Some of them already do so, 
and indeed use the authority's Health Visitors to inspect the home. The 
extension of the range of notification should bring to light any laxities in 
the practice of particular adoption socicties and make it poszible—as it is 
desirable—for these to be brought under the notice of the local authority which 
has registered the society, Most of our witnesses dealing with adoption have 
pressed for the application lo other methods of adoption of the precautions 
required for adoption society placings: these by implication therefore are 

lly regarded as adequate. Only a small proportion of legal adoptions 
(onder 25 per cent. in 1944) are however arranged by adoption societies. 

rest are arranged by the parent direct, by a third party or by 
a local authority, In the third party case there is a provision in the 
5 of Children (Regulation) Act for notifying the welfare authority 
of the placing of a child under 9 years of age, and for the investigation 
of the circumstances by the child protection visitor of the local authority 
under provisions similar to those of the child life protection service. In the 
case of adoptions arranged by the local authority such precautions are no 
doubt taken as the authority thinks proper. But in a private placing by a 
parent there is no public supervision or investigation unless and until an 
application for an adoption order is made, and the danger to the child is 
as t, if not greater, than Miss Horsbrugh’s Committee found to exist 
in the case of children placed by adoption societies. 


450. We think that the interests of the child require in all cases (1) a 
probationary period to enable the adopters to test their own inclinations and 
make certain that they can really give a parent’s care and affection to the 
child; (2) some degree of public supervision during that period; (3) some 
provision for removing the child from an unsatisfactory home and finding it 
a home elsewhere, either during the probationary period or when an adoption 
order has been asked for and refused. 

451. A probationary period (3 months) is required in adoption society 
cases before an order can be applied for, and a further 3 months are allowed 
before it must be applied for or the child returned. Local authorities have 
power under the Poor Law Act, Section 52, sub-section 7, to arrange 
de facto adoptions with a period of probation up to 3 years in length. 
Some authorities we understand require an adoption order to be applied for 
in such cases after a period of not more than 6 months. For private and 
third party adoptions there is no prescribed period of probation, unless the 
Court makes an interim order, We recommend that the Conrt should in 
all cases, however they may have been arranged, require evidence of a 
successful probationary period of residence of at least 3 months before a 
decision is given, with an extension of the period to not more than 6 months 
at its discretion. It is of course open to the Court to make an interim order 
where longer probation seems desirable, as it well may be in the case of 
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refused for some reason not reflecting on the satisfactoriness of the home. In 
that case the question of legal guardianship might be raised. (See above 
para. 425 (u).) 

455. We have heard some disquieting evidence about adoption agencies 
not covered by the terms of the Adoption of Children (Regulation) Act, There 
is in that Act nothing to prevent third parties who are in a special position 
in relation to infant children—e.g. a matron of a nursing home—making a 
business of arranging adoptions without proper inquiry as to the home to 
which the child is sent and without any security that an adoption order will 
be applied for. There may be nominally no fee for the service, but there 
appears sometimes to be a concealed fee—e.g. in the form of work by the 
mother of the child given before and after the birth or as part of the overall 

yment made for the confinement. There may even be an illegal pnyment 
by the persons receiving the child which would be very difficult to discover. 

he third party“ is obliged to notify the placing to the welfare authority, 
but this falls far short of the precautions required from an adoption society. 
Our evidence moreover indicates that where large numbers of children are 
disposed of in this way soon after birth there is insufficient attention to the 
risks of travelling and change of environment which are entailed. We think 
that private persons should be prohibited from arranging adoptions in the 
sense of inviting 3 and handing over the children direct to the 
adopters. It is difficult to avoid ruling out bona fide acts of personal kind- 
ness by such a prohibition, but it should be L poy to place the onus of 
showing ne Hy or she should not be regarded as breaking the law on any 
person who had placed as many as three infants for adoption in a single year. 
They would come under notice through the notification procedure. 

456. We see no reason why the investigations into the health of the child 
and the adopters should be less thorough in the case of direct third party 
and loca! authority placings than they are in the case of placings by adoption 
societies. Before an order is granted the Court should require the child to be 
medically examined in all cases, and the adoptive parents should be required 
to complete a declaration stating that they have not suffered from tuberculosis, 
epilepsy, mental disorder or heart trouble. Where there is doubt as to their 
state of health—i.e. where a disease is suspected which might endanger the 
child's welfare—the adopters should be medically examined. 

457- We have had some evidence that adoptive parents who have been 
refused an order by one Court may be successful in another. Applicants for 
an adoption order are already asked for a declaration that they have not been 
refused an adoption order by another Court in respect of the child concerned. 
We think the declaration should also cover an application in respect of any 
other child. Where a refusal is admitted the Court would be put on its guard 
and could have additional inquiries made. 

458. Under the Adoption of Children (Regulation) Act, 1030, the local 
authority which registers an adoption society must satisfy itself that the society 
employs competent officers for making arrangements for adoption. No 
standard is laid down as to what constitutes competence. We recommend that 
local authorities be advised that adoption societies should employ officers of 

similar qualifications to those of the boarding out visitors employed hy the 
local authorities themselves. In both local authorities’ and voluntary organisa- 
tions’ services there are experienced and valuable visitors without academic or 
other formal qualifications. We recommend below (Appendix I) a form of 
special short-term training for such workers. 

459. The points we have dealt with in relation to adoption are those which 
seem to us directly to affect the safety and welfare of the child. A number 
of other points have been raised by witnesses, relating for example to Court 
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. e, laws ot inheritance, and the protection of the adopters, which we 
regard as for consideration by departments dealing with adoption questions, 
but not within our terms of reference. 


BOARDING OUT 


460. We have placed boarding out next because of the view expressed in 
nearly all quarters that it is on the whole the best method short of adoption 
of providing the child with a substitute for his own home. In view of this 
general opinion it is rather surprising to find that of the 125,000 children 
coming within our first survey, only 31,000 are boarded out, and 17.000 of 
these have been placed in foster homes without the intervention of any public 
authority or the application before placing of any generally recognised 
standard. The main reason for this seems on investigation to be a shortage 
of satisfactory foster homes, ‘Till 1945 the rules of the Ministry of Health did 
not permit the boarding out of any but orphan or deserted children and 
children ‘‘ adopted by the public assistance authority, though exceptions 
were authorised. This restriction has now been removed, but it appears that 
even before the removal there were not enough homes for the children. The 
Home Office on the other hand insist on the Hoarding out as soon as possible 
of children committed to the local education authority as“ fit person.” 
of the large voluntary organisations (e.g. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and the 
Church of England Children's Society, formerly the Church of England Waifs 
and Strays Society) make it a practice to board children out, others (e.g. the 
National Children's Home and the Catholic Child Welfare Council) differ 
from the gerea run of opinion in being averse from doing so as a gencral 
per ven the former group, however, have most of their children in 
Tomes. It must be remembered also that a considerable proportion of the 
children are unsuited by habits, age, or by physical or mental condition to 
be placed in a private house. We are told that older children are difficult to 
place, and boys more difficult than girls. Coloured children can hardly be 


placed at all. Children whose own parents ate in the neighbourhood do not 
settle well in foster homes. 


46T. When all these factors have been allowed for it remains true that far 
more children could be boarded out if there were suitable homes for them 
We should like at this point to deal bricfly with the principle that (adoption 
apart) boarding out should be regarded as the ideal method of disposing of 
the children. We think this is true where the home is in every way satisfac- 
tory and suited to the particular child. The evidence is very strong that in 
the free conditions of ordinary family life with its opportunities for varied 
human contacts and experiences, the child's nature develops and his confidence 
in life and ease in society are established in a way that can hardly be achieved 
in a larger establishment living as it must a more strictly regulated existence. 
For this reason we strongly deprecate the system which obtains in one 
charitable organisation of boarding out the children as infants and bringing 
them in to an institution at school age or a little older, even though their 
foster parents are anxious to bring them up in their homes and send them to 
the local schools and the children themselves are happy and well cared for. 
But as soon as the foster home falls below the entirely satisfactory standard, 
the institution—at all events the institution based on the small family group— 
begins to have advantages. Supervision of individual children placed in 
private houses is obviously much more difficult than supervision of groups 
under the care of employees of a local authority. If the ester parents are to 
any extent attracted by the payment made for the child and are themselves 
living on the verge of poverty the child may well suffer in bad times. There 
are also the various emotional dangers arising from changes of family circum- 
stances-—e.g. the return of a father from the Forces or the second marriage 
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i hild. 
idow, or merely a change of mind in the foster mother towards the c 
The Ne dee ol the children for whom the substitute 1 * aa 
be provided are affection and stability. There is no doubt ae 2 
essentials have been secured in many foster homes, but we wi 0 0 4 
emphatically that no risk should be taken in this very serious ma 85 i 
there is a doubt about the * e your gros ae 3 Bi Pron 
i recate insistence e cent ardir 

py gh . class of children. This has been done in the past with 
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arse Of foster, parents 2 often worse off than if they had never been 
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nclusion is that whereas the best foster home care 
should k 8 the 2 subject always to the suitability of 4 
individual child for boarding out and for a ann 8 5 pn 4 

g : à 
to place him, it would be wrong, in view o oa 7 e 
ing out by the number of good foster pari peana Tio develop 
the child where the home is less than entirely satista NO eae 
i ith boarding out, an alternative form o per 

vg Ses are 3 — life. Where voluntary organisations 


specialise in such alternative forms of care, we do not think they should 


be pressed to change their system. 


3. The shortage of suitable foster homes has been explained in our 
evidence mainly by the following circumstances: ce a ee 
i reari i ed by war conditions, which has made v 
9 r N who have . Nee e 5 
desire now that peace has returned to ha ! 
8 We are informed that only a small proportia keri 
billetors are recommended as foster parents, approved by the 
authority concerned, and willing to continue: 5 ke ae 
ii is dread of becoming attached to a chia who y 
* 82238 year or two from the foster parents“ care. Inter 
ference by the child's real parents is feared and disliked; we 
(iii) Recent cases reported in the Press have given ~ — fear at 
foster homes will be very strictly supervised and that there 
frequent inspection and criticism; ce 
i itnesses considered that the allowances were insu ient 
ji ary aoe i tee mother should be specifically rewarded for her 2 
as well as compensated for the cost of the child’s upkeep, but this 
view is not unanimously held; 


ibilities: 
‘hy The housing shortage has reduced available accommodation. 
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Only the first and the last two of these difficulties will be reduced by 


3 of time; the fourth and fifth might be removed by deliberate 


464. We should add that the experience of evacuation, notwithstandi 
i | A an 
Me reaction referred to in paragraph 463 (i) above, suggests that ee ae 
arge tential udditional supply of foster homes. This conclusion is 
— ened by evidence that homes were forthcoming for the Refugee 
8 : ren's Movement, which boarded out some 9.000 children immediately 
hefore the war. There is reason to think that success in securing foster homes 
varies to some extent with the vigour and enthusiasm of the loca! authorit 
a have been supplied to us which show that taking two comparab 
ae y rural counties, the Proportion of children boarded out is 49 per cent. 
p ain e and 80 per cent. in the other, and of two seaside resorts one has 
e = ont “th rd cent, and the other en per cent. More co-operation 
be — ring authorities would probably have led to a larger number 
465. A vigorous effort to extend the boarding 3 i i 
2 care of local authorities should in our view be N, a AEA tle 
0 8 in all respects can be found. The task of finding foster 
ones 3 9 be entrusted to trained visitors on the staff of the Children’s 
er; we have been impressed by the extent to which at present it is left 
ee staff. Advertising, we understand, is generally regarded as 
pete Bry — ‘ate 5 rte nem one county council which has 
fou rertisement successful. The wording of the advertisement 
is Important. A request for a good home for a child of whose ci “a6 
! 7 : e circumstances 
red Lr are given appears to produce more suitable offers than any 
8 ves = ofa 5 Accounts in the public Press of Particular 
e 8 sproni 7 bi 2 ees produce a large number 
‘ , the force peal being perhaps due to the vividness with 
which the circumstances of the child in uesti ret 
Which th 1 í on are brought before th 
imagination. We think it is very likely that a fresh i : 
need to public notice with the assistance of ies with local: bobe 
for example the Women's Institutes, the 8 e 
f 5 $ nšwomen’s : 
8 ed be nt Sociaties of the various 3 
ritish Legion, would produce a consi in- 
F pagaz number of offers, and we think it would — worth while rairit 
is with a view not only to increasing the total number of offers but also 
8 placing children in more of the comfortable middle class homes which 
kt room for them. The general position at present as regards foster 
0 rab 0 1 en a 3 1 a entirely among the weekly 
W ined to think that there has been a tende t 
assume that a child should not be Placed in a better os ig Sh 
1 ¢ class 
the home it came from. Thiz seems to us an irrelevant ee eee 


fully explaining the work and responsibility involv 
i volved. Th iga- 
tion and approval of the homes offered soul be the responsibility of he 


most careful visits of inquiry, probably offer the best Maier Finding 


and that a trained 
At the present time voluntary organisations and the various local authority 
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committees concerned with children compete against each other for suitable 
foster homes, and it may even happen that a child is placed by one authority 
or one department of an authority in a home which has been rejected by 
another; or children may be pace? in a single foster home by separate 
authorities without each other's knowledge. The Home Office and the Ministry 
of Health have already urged local authorities to combine the work of home- 
finding for the Public Assistance and Education Committees, and under our 
proposals the duties of these committees in respect of deprived children would 
be combined. 

466. The interviewing of the prospective foster parents by the staff of 
the Children’s Officer should be thorough, and should include both parents 
(it may be that the wife wants the child but that the husband's consent 
is unwilling). Two references should invariably be taken up preferably by 
personal interview. Reference should be mace to the police to see that 
the record of the foster parents is clear, and in country districts to local 
residents likely to be acquainted with the POT A the vicar, the vicar's 
wife, the headmaster of the school, the doctor and doctor's wife, and so on. 
Possibly a small standing advisory committee could be formed for the purpose. 
This procedure should apply not only to homes found by the local authority, 
but also to homes in which the child is avith relatives who have applied 
for a boarding out allowance for his support. We understand that this 
is frequently the origin of a boarding out arrangement. The advantages of 
natural affection in such a home may outweigh some 2232 ol accom- 
modation, but the committee should be satisfied that it is not of a character 
to be detrimental to the child, We have had evidence which convinces us 
that many persons of the right type would be ee Be take care— 
short of adoption or full-time fostering—of a child for school holidays ne - 
out the child's school career, and to that extent meet its need for a family 
background. We strongly commend this plan in the case of those deprived 
children who are boarded at charitable institutional schools or who 
will be placed in boarding schoola under the Education Act, 1944. 


467. Approved offers of foster homes should be compiled in an informal 
register by the Children’s Officer. A formal register, inclusion in which was 
notified to the foster parents, might be embarrassing, as there might be 
difficulty in removing the foster parent from the register when circumstances 
changed. The list compiled by the Children's Officer should include all 
homes in which boarded ont children may be placed either by the local 
authority or by other local authorities or by any voluntary organisation, so 
avoiding the present competition for foster homes among voluntary and 
official ies. Once the child is placed we see no reason why voluntary 
organisations should not supervise children in their care provided that they 
employ qualified visitors, Any foster home which is on the Children's 
Officer's ist, but has not been recently inspected, should be re-inspected 
before a child is placed there by the authority, or if a notification of a 
private placing there is received. A home not on the list in which a private 
placing is notified should be at once inspected, and the Children’s Officer 
should apply for an order to remove a child if the conditions are unsuitable. 


468. The conditions which in our view are essential to successful boardin 
out are: congeniality between the child and both foster parents and a rea 
prospect of security and the development of mutual affection; e e 
on the part of the foster parent to further the interests and abilities of the 
child and to accept help in doing so; wholesome conditions of living, 
however simple, not under the shadow of extreme poverty or precarious liveli- 
hood; a location where the child can share in local life and know the neigh- 
bours. On the whole our evidence indicates that the outskirts of a town or a 
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village not too far distant from a town with educational and recreational 
facilities, is the most hopeful location, Boarding out in a lonely farm 
may be excellent, but the risk that if it is bad this will not be found out 
in time is too great to be taken. We must emphasise the importance of 
relations of mutual confidence between the boarding out officer and the 
foster mother, Generally speaking the foster mother should be given all the 
8 N about Me ea 8 family and medical history) of 
i an e course she should take in the ev i 
difficulty should be made clear to her, W 


469. The question of payment to foster mothers is a very difficult one. 
Present local authority rates vary considerably throughout the country. In 
some areas the education department and the public assistance department 
of the same council do not pay the same rates. The maximum allowed by 
the Home Office is 20s. a week, plus an initial allowance of £12 for clothing. 
The Ministry of Health fix no limit to what a local authority may pay, and 
indeed have no wer to do so, but excessive payments could be questioned 
by the District uditor. A few public assistance authorities pay rates above 
the Home Office maximum, e average for the country seems to be 
about 163. a week, inclusive of clothing which is often assessed at ont 
28. to 38. ee The bg) ed voluntary organisations are unifying their 
rates at 188. inclusive. We have received very little evidence su gesting 
that the scale of Payment in a ph at case does not cover the cost 
of keeping the child, but a good deal of evidence in favour of greater 
uniformity, We see no sufficient reason in present circumstances for a 
variation in the rate of weekly allowance in different localities, and we 
recommend that this should be standardized, Some variation in the allow- 
ance for clothing would however in our opinion be justified, and we think 
not less than {12 a year should be allowed for this item. A child in 
a middle class home would no donbt have more spent on him than a 
child in a poor home, but we do not think it would be roper to graduate 
the allowance on that account. Standard allowances might reasonably be 
reduced in due course by the saving due to the provision of a free mid-day 
meal at school. On the other hand the element of wear and tear to house and 
furniture might be taken into account in special cases, as might physical or 
mental difficulties which make the child difficult to care for, 


470. We have received representations from vatious witnesses t 

yment to the foster mother should include an clement of ANIS 
ar her trouble. The amount suggested is 105. a week. There is something 
to be said for this roposal, on the 2 that the mother is doing work 
ſor a k poliis authority in caring for the child and that her labour deserves 
reward. There would also be the advantage that greater pressure could 
be put on a paid foster mother to perform her duties efficiently. On the 
other hand if she required such pressure she would not be the right type 
of foster mother, and some of us feel that the acceptance of payment for 
the work cuts at the root of the relation between foster mother and child 
which we wish to create. The evidence is conflicting as to whether at 
the present time the prospect of financial gain is an important incentive 
to of ers of foster homes, Some organisations consider that it is the ruling 
motive; others are just as convinced that it counts for very little, We are 
sure that it should not be an important motive where the child is received 
into an established household and we recommend that the basis of payment 
shall not be changed so as to include remuneration. 


471. An interesting suggestion has been made to us from more 
quarter that the methods of placing children in homes should include 75 
arrangement with a woman who has a home of her own but must work 
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to maintain herself, by which she takes a number of children and is 
paid a living wage. he distinction between this arrangement and the 
‘scattered home, in which the local authority makes arrangements for a 
group of children in the care of a foster mother in a house detached from 
other houses used for the same purpose, is a vey fine one. It lies mainly 
in the use of the foster mother’s own home. There is a good deal to be 
said for it where the home is thoroughly suitable for the purpose and the 
woman is well fitted for employment as a foster mother. There is, of 
course, no objection to remuneration for the work where the woman is a 
full-time servant of the authority. We think offers of this kind should be 
favourably considered by local authorities. It might be a particularly suitable 
way of providing a home for a large family of brothers and sisters who 
should be kept together and could not be fitted into a single Home forming 
one of a group. è home would, of course, have to be visited and supervised 
like other foster homes, 


472. We recommend that the rules laid down by the central department 
governing the conditions under which children may be boarded out should 

generally applicable—i.e., to boarding out by voluntary organisations as 
well as to boarding out by public authorities. We have examined the two 
sets of rules issued by the Home Office under the Children and Young Persons 
Act and the Ministry of Health under the Poor Law Act and most of the 
rules now laid down appear to us to be satisfactory. We have already 
deprecated (para. 461) what appears to us to be an undue insistence on 
boarding out in the Home Office Rules. We doubt the necessity for the 
limitation imposed by both departments on the number of children to be 
placed with one foster parent. That number should in our view depend 
on the circumstances an 8 of the foster mother and the accom- 
modation in the home. We think it undesirable to place a child in a 
foster home where there are no other children if this can be avoided. The 
rules laid down by the Home Office for frequency of visiting (once in three 
months) and for medical examination (within the first month of residence) 
seem to us porami to the corresponding Poor Law arrangements. We 
have given close consideration to the rules regarding the weight to be given 
to “ religious persuasion *' in selecting the home for the child. The Home 
Office Rule, following the Children and Young Persons Act, is that the 
authority shall "if possible select a person who is of the same religious 
persuasion as the foster child or who gives an undertaking that the er 
child will be brought up in accordance with that religious persuasion. The 
Poor Law rule lays it down that a child shall not be boarded out or be 
allowed to remain boarded out with a foster parent of a different religious 
creed. It seams to the majority of the committee that a regulation is un- 
justifiable which oy? involve keeping a child in an unsatisfactory environ- 
ment, or removing him to a less ne one, merely because the only 
good foster home available is of a different denomination from that assigned 
to the child, perhaps a very young child, on the facts available.* ‘We 
have had evidence that in the present shortage of foster homes this situation 
has in fact arisen and causes some concern to local authorities. On the 
other hand we all feel that a genuine effort should be made to find a home 
of the appropriate denomination, and we deprecate an arrangement by which 
the child follows different religious observances from those of the home 
in which he is placed. 


473. The control of boarding out by a boarding out committee is compulsory 
under the Ministry of Health Rules and permissive under the Home Office 
Rules. We contemplate a Children's Committee to take charge of all the finding 


A reservation by some members will be found on page 183. 
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ot substitute homes by a local authority, and it would be for that committee 
to appoint ono or more boarding out sub-committees, if it thought fit, 15 
consider questions arising on that side of its work, We do not, however 
contemplate that members of such a sub-committee should in any arca take 
responsibility for the supervision and Personal visiling of foster homes as may 
he done now under both sela of Rules. For this work we think a trained and 
skilled officer of the committee should invariably be employed for the minimum 
Slatutory number of visits. If a boarding ont sub-committee were appointed 
it would perform such functions in relation to the oversight of the boarding 
aut Visitors, and the action taken on their reports, as were entrusted to it by 
the main committee, Members of such a sub-committee could also play a 
most important personal part by taking a friendly interest in the children and 
3 r Sa) homes, introducing them to pepi 
i ay ihe part of a friend an i 
part in the life of the Werben. ee 


474. We contemplate each Children’s Officer having under her o 

boarding out visitors each responsible for the selai Ah of 100 to 4 children 
on a basis of visiting at least once in three months. Where the home is found 
to be thoroughly satisfactory and the child is flourishing we think this is suffi- 
cient. More frequent visits would of course be necessary where there was any 
cause for anxiety. The childron to be visited would include children coming 
within the scope of the extended child life protection service which we recom- 
mend (i.e. privately placed), The visitors should be trained on rather different 
lines from the workers for whoin we recommended a Child Care Course in our 
Interim Re rt. They need more knowledge of social conditions, and more 
skill in rapid diagnosis of an unsatisfactory relation between child and foster- 
parent; they should also be trained in the fight method of approach to persons 
visited so as to gain confidence and create pleasant relations. We have received 
recommendations from some witnesses that Health Visitors sliould be used 
generally for this work, but we are unable to agree that they have as a class 
all the qualifications required, though excellent recruits will no doubt be found 
among them. We make recommendations for the training of boarding out 
visitors in Appendix I to this Report. Boarding out visitors employed by 
voluntary organisations should have similar qualifications. It is essential that 
children boarded out with foster parents should be covered by the same health 
service as those in normal homes. Supervision of foster homes on behalf of 
the Children’s Committee is equally indispensable. We have considered 
whether there should not be some combination of visiting functions in respect 
of children under 5 years of age, but have come to the conclusion that the 
duplication of visits need not be on such a scale as to be unwelcome to the 
foster parent and lead to friction, We understand that for certain children 
supervised by the Ministry of Pensions double visiting is avoided by mutual 
consent, 30 long as no health problem arises. We think it very important that 
close touch should be maintained with the child's teacher at school, so that 
r example prolonged absence of a boarded out child from school, his a parent 
ill-health or unhappiness or the missing of the school medical examination 
would be reported by the teacher to the visitor. With the concentration of the 
central Government work in a single department we assume that the inspectors 
of that department would have the right of entry to foster homes for inspection 
Purposes as the Home Office and Ministry of Health inspectors have now. 


FOSTERING 
475. We have considered whether the private boarding out or“ fostering," 


now arranged direct between the parent of the child ( illegiti i 
generally illegitimat 
the foster mother, could be brought under the full control 2 the Children's 
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Committee and Children's Officer. This would involve requiring the mother 
to consult the Children's Officer before placement and to place the child only 
with a foster-mother on the 3 ist. We have already proposed that 
notification by the foster parent before placing should apply to the child placed 
for no reward, and to the child over 9 years of age, as it does now to the child 
under g placed for reward, We have concluded with regret that this is as far 
as public control can be carried, and that to require preliminary notification 
by the parent as well might lead to wide>pread evasion and an increase in 
the number of placings without any notification at all. This is already very 
considerable, e are informed that of 6,527 children ascertained as at rst 
anuary, 1945, to be fostered in county council areas 942 had not been notified, 

he corresponding figures for county borough areas are 2,135 aud 488, We 
recommend that suitable publicity be given to the legal requirements in such 
circumstances. We recommend also that the * Birmingham system by which 
the local authority guarantees payments to approved foster-parents receiving 
children by private arrangement, and recovers these payments in whole or in 
part from the responsible parent, relative or guardian, should be adopted by 
all local authorities, Where the child is in the area of an authority not charge- 
able for its support, there should be power to recover the cost from the authority 
which is chargeable. There is much evidence that the uncertainty of payments 
in this class of case tells against the continuance of a happy home for the 
child. The Birmingham “ scheme is now operated under Maternity and 
Child Welfare powers and limited to children under 5; it should be extended 
to children of all ages and managed by the Children's Committee of the 
local authority. There should be statutory er to recover payments from 
the parent or guardian, The authority should also have power to make supple- 
mentary grants for clothing. 


INSTITUTIONS (RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITIES) 


476. The difficulties in the way of boarding out, or arranging adoption for 
all the children for whom a home life must be provided are obviously very great, 
and we think that the need for institutional care must be faced, with the aim 
of making it as good a substitute for the private home as it can possibly be. 
Some of our witnesses have foreseen the gradual elimination of the 
institution as social services are improved and the number of “ deprived "’ 
children reduced to those for whom good foster homes can be found. 
We hope this may be so, and we realise the probable effect of zuch measures 
as family allowances and social Insurance in limiting the extent of the problem; 
but we doubt whether the next ro or 15 years will bring us to the stage at 
which institutions can be dispensed with, or even in sight of that stage. As 
we have pointed out, there are zome groups of children who cannot be placed 
in foster homes and these groups will continue to exist, though their numbers, 
it is hoped, will be reduced, and this should be borne in mind in drawing 
up building programmes. There may even be, as we suggest below, a place 
for the institution as the administrative centre of a group of foster homes. 
But apart from these considerations we think community life can be developed 
on satisfactory lines as the alternative form of child care to which we have 
referred in paragraph 462 above. The institution, or large residential com- 
munity, has, of course, certain advantages to offer—amenities for the 
children such as swimming baths, gymnasia and large halla for entertainment, 
a ter choice of friends and activities than in the small private home, 
and often the society and friendship of more cultivated and educated people. 
This is recognised even by those who most cinphatically advocate the 
boarding out system. 
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100 
477. The dangers of institutional life for children, even where the institution 


is well managed, arise out of the tendency to a lack of interest in the child 
as an individual and to remote and impersonal relations. Many children 
in Homes are physically better cared for as regards food, clothing and accom- 
modation than they would have been if they had remained with their parents 
and their parents had given them ordinary parental care. We are, however, 
convinced by what we have seen ourselves and what we have heard from 
our witnesses that, on the human and emotional side, they continually feel 
the lack of affection and personal interest. The longing for caresses from 
strangers, so common among little children in Homes, is in striking and painful 
contrast to the behaviour of the normal child of the same age in his pn 
home. The lack of the mother's fondling cannot of course be entirely made 
good, but something must be provided which gives the child the feeling that 
there is a secure and affectionate personal relation in his life. 

478. After very careful consideration we have come to the conclusion that 
this can best be accomplished in the institutional sphere by placing him at 
the earliest possible age in a small group of children of various ages under 
the care of a trained and sympathetic house mother or house mother and 
father. What the age should be is a matter on which there is some diversity 
of opinion, but it is generally urged, and we concur, that infants under the 
age of 12 months should be in an establishment specially arranged to meet 
their needs and giving highly skilled and specialised attention to their physical 
health, and that a child of that age in the Home might give the average 
house mother too heavy a burden. We therefore advocate residential nurseries 
for all children up to 12 months and for older infants not over 23 
and not yet boarded out or placed in a family group. ‘We should not wish 
to rule out the possibility that where a house mother is fully trained and 
has adequate help and her charges are at school in the day time she might 
receive a baby over 12 months and under 24 years old into her family unit. 
though we feel that for some time to come the majority of house mothers will 
not be qualified to take responsibility for infants. Such an arrangement is 

ood for the elder children, and saves the baby a break in continuity at a 
ifficult age, Full advantage should be taken of any nursery school facilities 
to relieve the house mother of the care of the child over 2 for part of the day. 
Once admitted to the group the expectation would be that the child shou 
grow up to the age of 15 or 16 as the house mother’s personal charge, and 
should come to feel some of the same reliance on her concern and affection 
that the more fortunate child has towards his own mother. This does not 
of course mean that there would be an embargo on other opportunities for 
the child, e.g. adoption, should these present themselves, but it would mean 
that the authority would not feel obliged to seek for other means of dis- 
posing of the child so long as he seemed to be suited to his environment. 


79. Our proposals involve local authorities providing nurseries, and Grouped 
or “ Scattered '’ Homes within their areas for all normal healthy children 
who cannot be dealt with by boarding out or are not provided for in voluntary 
Homes. It has been suggested to us that as an alternative to providing 
the Homes, local authorities should place the children in Homes run by 
voluntary organisations and pay the cost of their maintenance. We prefer, 
however, not to rule out publicly conducted establishments, though we should 
expect local authorities to make use of available places in approved voluntary 
Homes wherever convenient. Indeed we see much advantage in continuing 
a friendly rivalry between the two types of Home. 


480. It is essential that local authority Homes should be entirely detached 
from adult institutions. Though we have seen some admirable nurseries 
under the control of the master of a workhouse and his wife, we think the 
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combination of duties is in general most undesirable and we are glad to 
note that this view was expressed by the National Aszociation of Administrators 
of Local Government Establishments giving evidence before us, We consider 
that the permission to retain a child in normal health in an adult institution 
for even so long as six weeks should be withdrawn, except for babies with 
their mothers. Other children should not be received into workhouses except 
in emergency, and then for not more than 24 hours, 


481. In view of the special dangers inherent in the congregation of a- 


number of infants in one building, we think definite rules should be laid 
down with regard to the size, position and internal arrangements of nurseries. 
The ideal is that the total number of infants should not be over 20. Where 
possible the nursery should be placed close to the Cottage Homes with which 
it is grouped. The large dormitory should be avoided and the sleeping room 
split up into a number of small units. If the infants can be in small groups 
during the day time, each continuously in the charge of one nurse, zo much 
the better, Every nursery should have a proportion, not less than 25 per 
cent., of single sleeping rooms for infants under 12 months where they can 
be nursed separately if necessary. We see no need for the continuance of 
separate powers in. the Public Health authority to maintain residential 
nurseries; it is preferable that nurseries for deprived children like other 
Children’s Homes should come under the administration of the Children's 
Committee, to whom the advice of the Medical Officer of Health should of 
course be available. If the Public Health powers are retained there should 


be toon power (there is none at present) in some central department 
to inspect the nurseries. 


482. We do not consider that children who come into the charge of the 
authority above the nursery age should be immediately placed in the Home 
in which 5 are to remain, We have received almost unanimous recom- 
mendations from our witnesses in favour of what are variously described 
as reception homes, sorting homes, or clearing stations. The need for these 
is, according to witnesses from the Ministry of Health, one of the important 
lessons learnt from evacuation experience, It appears from Section II of 
our Report that this need is met in large measure at present on the Poor 
Law side—biut most unsatisfactorily met—by housing the children for the 
time being in workhouses. We recommend that in the area of each respon- 
sible authority there shall be at least one reception Home. Some authori- 
ties already make this provision. Such establishments can, we are satisfied, 
serve several purposes. The first is medical, to see that the child is free 
of infection, clean, and trained in bodily control. The second is observa- 
tional—to see whether the child is normal and well adjusted to society, or 
requires some special treatment to restore him to normality. It is essential 
therefore that medical and psychological advice should be available at such 
centres though we recognise that specially difficult cases will require closer 
and more specialist study than can be provided there. We have received 
interesting evidence about a successful home run on these lines at Stockholm. 
The child should not, however, be kept in a temporary home for a moment 
longer than is necessary. We do not think observation should last for 
more than a few weeks at the outside. 


483. Reception Homes need not be arranged in small family groups, though 
some segregation will no doubt be necessary for medical reasons and the 
buildings should be planned accordingly. There should be nursery accom- 
modation in them for children of nursery age or separate residential nurseries 
for such children. The Homes can serve, and in our view should serve, 
as places of safety "’ for children needing care ar protection pndar the 
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Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. a3 well as for the first refuge of 
destitute children. It is however highly undesirable that, as sometimes happens 
now, a child should be taken to a reception Home as a place of safety “', 
and retained there indefinitely because of delay in bringing the case before 
a Juvenile Court or in obtaining a decision. Section 67 of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1933, which provides for the child's detention until he 
can be brought before a juvenile court“, requires strengthening to ensure 
his being brought there without delay, We think also that with due precautions 
against the spread of childish ailments and with skilled and careful control 
and supervision, reception Homes could serve as the * short stay Homes 
which are needed for children whose parents are for short periods unable to 
look after them, e.g. because the mother is having another baby. A striking 
fact that has emerged from our evidence is the latge proportion of Public 
Assistance admissions which are of the short stay character. The propor- 
tion has been put as high as 60 per cent. by the National Association of 
Administrators of Local Government Establishments and this is confirmed by 
the evidence of the London County Council. The evidence is that more 
accommodation of this type is badly needed, and we hope that voluntary 
organizations as well as public authorities will consider means of providing it. 
We also think that there is a great deal to be said for using reception Homes as 
remand homes for small children, say under the age of 12. While we recognise 
that older children who have been remanded by the Juvenile Conrts may be 
ot a conhrmed deliquent character and may therefore need a separate type 
of establishment, we are convinced that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish between the small child needing care or protection on account of 
his own naughtiness (ek. because he is a truant or beyond control or even 
because he has been guilty of pilfering) and the child needing it on account 
of parental neglect. The Juvenile Court may prescribe different treatment 
for the two at a later date; or it may take the view that for the small 
' delinquent , as well as for the child removed from a bad home, good home 
conditions in a new environment are the best treatment; it may commit both 
to the care of the same authority (under our proposals the Children’s Com- 
mittee of the arca). In cither case we see no reason why during the period 
of waiting for a decision the child should not be with other children in the 
reception Home and be reported on by the skilled observers there. It should 
be noted that the age at which a child can be charged with an offence (8 years) 
is very low. If it were raised (say to 12 years) no question would arise of 
treating yonng "* delinquents *’ removed from their homes for their own pro- 
tection or that of society in any different way from other children needing 
care or protection. They would in fact be children needing care or protection 
as they could not be the subject of a criminal * It is essential that 
accommodation in the reception centre should be sufficient to meet not only 
probable average needs but the needs of a age period—in other words that 
there should normally be space to spare. We are informed that this was so 
before the war in children's Homes generally, and we hope that it will be 
so again, Another essential in this type of establishment is the provision of 
ample play material to keep the children interested and amused during the 
period of waiting. 


484. The children found in the reception centre to be normal and healthy 
and needing long-term care will (except where adoption, boarding out, placing 
in an approved voluntary Home, or committal to an approved school is 
arranged) be placed in nurseries or in suitable family groups with due regard 
to age and the ages of the other children already in the group. Where local 
authorities and voluntary organisations now hause the children in their care 
in large institutional buildings which they will be unable to replace for some 
time to come they should attempt to introduce the groun system hu breaking 
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up the community into small units, each under its own house mother, occupy- 
ing one floor or Black of rooms inthe building and taking meals at a separate 
table. By this means it has been found that some of the advantages of the 


family group can be secured. The babies would ordinarily come on from, 


the nurseries to these family groups at the age of about 2 years. A break in 
association must be avoided so far as possible, and the nursery nurses should 
visit the children often in the first year. This should be easy where the 


nursery is in the same e or is one of a group of cottage Homes. A 
boy of over 12 years of age will be difficult to introduce into the family group 
of mixed sexes, and for him we recommend the combination of boarding 
school with holiday foster home to which we referred earlier (para. 466). For 
such deprived children the discipline and the opportunitics for group activities 
which are oftered hy a large community would be salutary, but the boarding 
school could not supply the home element in their lives which we consider 
essential. 

485. The small group Home should contain not more than 12 children 
ranging from about 2 to 15 years. Some of us think the lower maximum 
of 10 is preferable, The sexes should be mixed, subject to provision for 
removing the adolescent boy or girl (or indeed any younger child) who seems 
to need a different environment. Brothers and sisters should be kept together, 
but we realise that vacancies in small groups would not necessarily occur in 
such a way as to make this possible within the eruuped Homes. There is much 
to be said for placing a man and his wife in charge of such a home, the man 
to be employed on associated work, e.g. gardening, or independent employment 
outside it. This plan comes nearest to reproducing the actual conditions of 
family life. We recognise, however, that husband and wife may not often be 
equally suitable for work of this kind, and that other difficulties, e.g. of 
accommodation, may arise. We do not therefore consider that the employ- 
ment of man and wife can be recommended as the invariable, or even the 
normal, method of staffing the small Home Eight is, we believe, the ideal 
number for a group, though it will be some time before buildings can be 
adapted or Luilt for such small units. A " family ot eight is not an im- 
possible conception even in present-day conditions, and it will allow of the 

rotective relation between older and younger children which is profitable for 
oth. The older children will also give the kind of assistance to the house 
mothers in the house that they would give to their own mothers. While any 
exploitation of child labour in Homes is to be severely discouraged, we are 
strongly in favour of both boys and girls being so brought up as to be able 
to do ordinary domestic jobs like washing up, laying tables, and making beds, 
and to take it for granted that every dweller in a honse should contribute to 
its running by this kind of help. The labours of the Home should be consider- 
ably lightened by the provision of mid-day meals at school, and the rest of the 
work might well be shared between the house mother and the children, with 
daily help for cleaning and possibly for mending. The house mother should 
be allowed as much freedom as possible in her domestic arrangements. Pro- 
vided the children’s help is treated by her as a contribution to a joint effort— 
the children’s share of the job of keeping the home going—and provided that 
what they do is suited to their years and varied from time to time s^ as to 
maintain their interest, we see no objection and much advantage in this use 
of a small part of their time. It should not, of course, interfere with school 


work or out of door exercise, or involve their arriving at school tired. Nor 


should the house mother be encouraged to make a fetish of ticliness and high 
polish. 

486. Many grouped ‘ Cottage '’ Homes are already in existence. We are 
informed that 43 per cent. of the children in local authority Homes in 1030 
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104 
nearer to the family atmosphere than can be done in the large institution. 
There are, however, several ways in which we think they might be 
improved: 
(i) Some of the groups are much too large and so defeat their own object; 


Wii} The precise similarity of all the houses in the group has a somewhat 
depressing effect. Here no doubt considerations of expense arise; but a 
group of cottages sited here and there in large grounds, differing a little 
from each other in external appearance if not in internal plan, would 
help to create the feeling ot iny home it is necessary to the child 
to have; 

(iii) They need a good sunny play room separate from the dining room 
and kitchen, with individual lockers for the children’s possessions. 
They should have a place for quiet occupation where the older children 
could do home work; 


(iv) Small acparate bedrooms should be available tor the older children, 
say those over 12; 

(v) There should be a garden for outside play, not, as in same cases, a 
bare asphalted yard only. 


In such points and many others which we enumerate below, the central 
department should give guidance to the authorities. 


487. The alternative form of the family group is the Scattered“ Home, 
a small independent residence, generally an ordinary house in a street, in 
the charge na foster mother who is supervised from a distance by officers 
of the local authority or a superintendent of a number of Homes. From 
some points of view this type of Home is preferable; the children may be 
more readily absorbed into the lite of the neighbourhood and less marked out 
from their fellows as institution children. The objections to it arise mainly 
from the isolation of the foster mother in charge, which may entail risks 
to the children if she should not be altogether fitted for the work, and neces- 
sarily entails some lack of social opportunities for herself. We find that 
among those who are closely connected with the management of children's 
Homes opinion is divided on the respective merits of the“ Grouped ” and 
* Scattered ** Homes. Everyone agrees that if the Scattered“ system 
is adopted steps must be taken to give the women in charge enough relief 
to enable them to have a social and cultural life of their own, Members 
of the local authority committee can help in this matter by 3 touch 
with them and helping them to take part in the life of the neighbourhood. 
For their sake it is advisable that the Home should not be placed too far 
from centres of urban or village life. It must be remembered that for the 
children’s sake as well as their own the foster mothers should be helped 
to contentment with their work and their environment. It has been impressed 
apos us by our witnesses that it is most harmful for children to be in nave 
of an unhappy woman. Apart from social opportunities, they should have the 
chance of meeting other people doing similar work to talk over their problema 
and develop a vocational consciousness. 


488. The children from either type of Home should go to school with the 
other children of the neighbourhood, including those of nursery school age 
where nursery schools are available, as we hope they will soon be more widely, 
under the new Education Act. They should form the usual contacts with 
other children, visit their houses, be allowed to ask them back, join their 
Scout and Guide troops, and go with them to the swimming baths, The 
house mother should take an interest in all their doings, and should give them 
a healthy freedom. Where it is possible to arrange for children in the 
different cottages to go to different schools in the neighbourhood, we think 
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is that it is sometimes done, Nothing 
7 ined by public authority or private charity 
an as Home ” children and to form a separate up 
within the school. It is of course essential that teachers in the schools should 
discourage any such labelling. The National Union of Teachers ex ressed 
the view in evidence that not more than about 4 per cent. of the children 
of a particular school could safely be, Home children without becoming a 
group marked off from their fellows, but we think this estimate is too low. 


this is desirable, and our evidence 
is worse for the children maintained 
than to be labelled 


489. The Education Act, 1944, should secure for all children the opportunity 
of primary education up to the normal standard and secondary education 
according to the ability and aptitudes of the child. We feel sure, however, that 
22 attention will have to be given to children's Homes to make it certain 

t those advantages are enjoyed in full by the children there and to ensure 
that the children reach their maximum capacity at each educational stage. 
It is for this reason as well as for the purpose of maintaining contact with the 
outside world that we think it should be the general rule that children in either 
local authority or voluntary Homes should attend the primary and secondary 
schools of the neighbourhood unless they are so numerous as to make it 
impossible for those schools to receive them, In order that a particular Home, 
or rather group of Cottage Homes, shall not take up too much of the accom- 
reg 33 school, Fs 2 that its total size should be kept 
within a limit of, say, too children. A larger community is obviously ve 
difficult to fit in to the life of the eden j * 


400. Should the numbers be too great for absorption in local schools, the 
Proper course is to set up a recognised primary school with qualified teachers 
within the institution and admit children from the neighbourhood. In any case 
there shontd be inspection by the Ministry of Education wherever education 
is carried on within the Home, as it is in some Homes conducted by voluntary 
organisations. While some of these are engaged in educational axperiments 
which we should be sorry to rule out, in others we are not satisfied that the 
education is np to the normal standard. We are informed that there may 
well be no inspection by the Ministry of Education of such an establishment, 
though there often is inspection by arrangement or invitation. The local 
education authority should, through its school attendance officer, discover 
whether the children in a Home are being educated, and if they are not, 
the children’s parents or, if the parents are unknown. the person in charge 
of the Home, can be prosecuted. In this way no doubt the worst scandals 
have been corrected; but teaching which is slightly, or even substantially, 
below the authority's standard in its own schools may still be tolerated, 
and our evidence is that it does continue in certain charitable Homes. Under 
the Education Act, 1944, Part HI, a Home purporting to give education to 
children of school age will be in the same position as a private school—i.e., it 
will have to be registered and inspected, and the Minister of Education will 
have powers of drastic action if the education is below standard. No appointed 
day has, however, yet been fixed for the coming inio operation of this part of 
the Act, and we consider that in the meantime special action should be taken 
with regard to institutions in which deprived children are being erlucated. The 
powers of the local education authority should suffice to enable them to put 
porus on any Home where the education is not satisfactory, either to send 
he children to the local schools (in our opinion the preferable alternative) or 
to improve the teaching and invite inspection. It will, of course, be essential 
in future that such establishments should provide efficient secondary education 


of varying types for children over eleven years of age retained in the Home for 
education. 
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491. Under the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869-1908, the Minister of Educa- 
tion has wide ers to reſorin endowments so as to make them most condu- 
cive to the advancement of the education of boys and girls. Under the 
Charitable Trusts Acts there is power for the Minister to amend educational 
trusts which can be shown to have failed. Local authorities should be advised 
to raise the question of action under these Acts in cases of difficulty to which 
the Acts apply. There are, however, numerous exceptions to the operation of 
the Acts, and we think that there is scope for a review of this legislation with 
a view to relieving the Ministry of Education of some of the restrictions which 


at present limit their power to modify educational trusts not used, or not fully 
used, in the best interests of the children. 


492. We consider that all voluntary Homes taking full custody of children 
should be registered with, and subject to inspection by, the central“ home- 
making department, and that all alike which receive normal healthy children 
should be subject to a code of rules for residential Homes laid down by that 
department and applicable alike to voluntary and local authority Homes. 
The period when provision for orphans and destitute children could be treated 
as a matter of private benevolence, free of all criticism, is past. All establish- 
ments alike, however they are financed, should receive the guidance, advice 
and direction of a central authority which has made a special study of child 
care and can indicate where the arrangements in any Home fall short of what 
modern opake requires. Where a voluntary society cannot maintain that 
standard for financial or other reasons it should cither be assisted to do so 


(if it is serving a useful purpose) or it should ccase to be permitted to receive 
children. 


493. A number of points which should be covered for institutional Homes 
either by Statutory Rule or by directives issued by the Ceniral Department 
have been mentioned in paragraphs 473-485. We would add the following 
{in addition to the directions regarding after care proposed in paragraphs 
502-503 below). 

(i) Local Committees 


If a sub-committee is appointed by the Children's Committee of a local 
authority or the executive committee of a voluntary organization to supervise 
a children's Home, the arrangements should provide (a) for the inclusion of 
both men and women members, (b) for retirement in rotation and limits on 
reappointment such as to sccure that stimulus is given by the introduction of 
new members and that membership is not continued beyond the age at which 
an active interest can be taken in the Home. 


(ii) Staffing 


The Homes should be staffed on a basis which allows of individual care 
and attention to the children. As an example, for grouped Homes the ratio 
for house mothers should be one house mother to ten children, plus the 
necessary provision for assistance and relief. For nurseries a much higher 
ratio of staff to children is required. The qualifications to be aimed at are 
personal suitability, a deep interest in children as individuals, and training on 
the lines proposed in our Interim Report. For the higher posts administrative 
capacity is needed in addition to these qualifications. 


fii) Conditions of employment for staff 


The staff must be adequately and comfortably housed with reasonable 
facilities for quiet leisure time and for entertaining their friends, Pay and 
superannuation conditions should be negotiated with the appropriate staff 
organisations and standardised. 


(iv) Records 


A progressive record should be kept of cach child including his family and 
personal history and the circumstances of his admission, his health histor 
while in the Home, and any important developments in his behaviour or his 


school career. It should be used to provide qualified staff with information 
useful to them in the care of the child. 


(v) Medical attendance and examination 


Regular medical attendance and examination should be provided for the 
children, as laid down in the existing Public Assistance Order for Children's 
Homes. The Home should appoint a medical attendant, who should be in 
close touch with the life of the Home and be available to give advice and help 


on the care of the children apart from particular cases of sickness. He shoule 
be available for consultation by the management committee 


(vi) Sick room accommodation 
A small sick bay should be provided for each group of Homes. 


(vii) Food 


The central department should give guidance on nutritional standards and 
on a balanced diet and the best use of available food stuffs. Subjèct to this 
and to making full use of facilities for school meals, the house mother in charge 


of a family group should be allowed as much freedom as possible in plannin 
meals for her household. å pag 


(vin) Furnishing, eic. 


The aim should be to furnish the Home in a simple but pleasing manner, 
with bright harmonious decorations, curtains, crockery, covera and pictures 
(hung at the right level for children). Chairs, in preference to forms, should 
be provided, and some of them shonld be easy chairs, Chests of drawers 
should be available for putting away children’s clothes. Baskets under the 
beds are not a satisfactory article of equipment, 


(ix) Dress 


In dress the children in Homes should not be differentiated from the other 
children whom they meet at school. Uniform is to be avoided unless it is a 
school uniform. On this point the present practice is on the whole satisfactory. 
Where practicable, older children should be allowed experience in shopping in 


connection with the purchase of their clothes, and older girls should be allowed 
to help in making them up. 


(x) Personal Possessions 


It is very important to encourage in the children the respect for other 
people's propony which comes from the sense of having property of their 
own. Some locker or other receptacle of their own for keeping such possessions 
as a child buys with his pocket money or receives as presents is essential. 


(xi) Recreation 


There should be a good up-to-date library of suitable books and arrangements 
with the public library for a circulating supply uf books. There should also be 
an adequate supply of toys and indoor games, wireless, and opportunities for 
the pursuit of hobbies. Outdoor recreation should include the cultivation of 
garden plots and the keeping of pet animals. The house mother should have a 
small reserve of petty cash to meet expenses of small expeditions, birthday 
parties and birthday presents. 
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(xii) Pocket money and opportunities of spending . 

To allow children to spend their own money is a necessary part of their 
education and they should be allowed to buy their own sweets. Older children 
should be sent on errands for the houschold. They should also be encouraged 
to make small subscriptions to clubs or societies for group amusements, to 
save up for small presents. 


(xiii) Outside contacts r 

Friendships with children outside the Home should be encouraged, and 
reasonable opportunities should be given to invite friends to tea at the Home 
or to the swimming baths, games or other means of amusement there. 
Opportunities should be given to children to join local young people's organisa- 
tions. Reasonable freedom should be allowed the child to go out alone or 
with his friends. Close links may sometimes be formed with adults who are 
willing to act as outside friends to a particular child, and these too should be 
encouraged, subject to careful selection, Holidays can sometimes be arranged 
with such outside friends. In any case some arrangement should be made for 
giving the child a complete change from the Home once a year. 


(xiv) Contact with relatives i i 
Every effort should be made to keep the child in touch with such relatives 
as he may possess, provided of course the contact is not likely to do him harm. 


(xv) Daily routine 

Children should not be made to rise early in order to do work before break- 
fast; and all the children should have breakfast as soon as practicable after 
getting up. 
(xvi) Names of Homes 

A Home should not have a name which marks out the children living in it 
as in some way unfortunate—e.g. as orphans or foundlings ’’. 
(xvii) Religious up-bringing 

We do not as a Committee desire to lay down rules on the 3 ot religious 
observances. If che wise and understanding staff whom we desire to see in 
charge of the children are secured, they will no doubt nnd means, as good 
parents do, of influencing the children's lives both by their teaching and their 
example. Some members of the Committee would go further, and have 
expressed their personal views in a note on page 183. We are all agreed that 
there would be advantage if co-operation were encouraged between the local 
clergy and those responsible for the child’s home care; and that where a 
chaplain is appointed ta a children's Home he should be selected for his 
special understanding of children and young persons. 
(xviii) Discipline 

We have given much thought to this question and have come to the con- 
clusion that corporal punishment (i.e., caning or birching) should be definitely 
prohibited in children’s Homes for children of all ages and both sexes, a3 it 
already is in the Public Assistance Homes for girls and for boys of 14 and over. 
We think that the time has come when such treatment of boys in these Homes 
should be as unthinkable as the similar treatment of girls already is, and that 
the voluntary Homes should adopt the same principle. It is to be remembered 
that the children with whom we are concerned are already at a disadvantage in 
society. One of the first essentials is to nourish their self respect; another is 
to make them feel that they are regarded with affection by those in charge of 
them. Whatever there is to be said for this form of punishment in the case 
of boys with a happy home and full confidence in life, it may, in our opinion 
be disastrous for the child with an unhappy background, It is, moreover, liable 
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to grave abuse, In condemning corporal punishment we do not overlook the 
fact that there are other means of enforcing control which may have even 
more harmful effects. We especially deprecate nagging, sneering, taunting, 
indeed all methods which secure the ascendancy of the person in charge by 
destroying or lowering the self-esteem of the child. 

There are certain behaviour difficulties, in particular bedwetting (enuresis), 
for which the punitive approach is in general inappropriate and should be 
strongly discouraged. This is one of the most serious problems of the institu- 
tion and indced of the foster home. The tronble secms to be linked with the 
child's sense of insecurity. Our evidence is that a combination of encourage- 
ment, small rewards for improvement, and physical treatment as medically 
advised, adapted to the particular case, will usually effect a cure in time, but 
that punishment generally makes matters worse. 

Pilfering also should be treated as a symptom rather than a crime, though 
with the recognition that if it is allowed to continue it may develop into the 
crime of stealing. It seems to be sometimes a sign of emotional disturbance 
and sometimes the under-development of the sense of property in a child with 
no possessions of his own, 


ig aoe we recommend the small family unit as being, after adoption 
and rding out in the best conditions, the most satisfactory method of 
meeting the needs of normal healthy children, we see a limited use for the 
larger Home of say about 30. A from special experiments by voluntary 
organisations under exceptionally able leadership, which we should be sorry to 
discourage, we think the larger community may be the more successful for 
the abnormal group. There will always a need for temporary removal 
from its home of a maladjusted or difficult child, as evacuation experience has 
amply shown, and notable success with such children has been secured in 
Homes of the size of 20-30. The unstable child appears to do better in a 
community with many activities and friends to choose from, and with an 
expert in charge of the discipline, Our evidence indicates that what is required 
for such a Home is an exceptionally competent and sympathetic superintendent 
and matron, and visiting advisers qualified in the treatment of childish 
abnormalities. It would serve in a sense as a residential child guidance clinic. 
Our witnesses have not advised us that any fo gen regime can be prescribed 
for such establishments. Remarkably successful results are achieved by dis- 
similar methods, given perzonal suitability and enthusiasm on the part of those 
in charge. Some experiments have been made—hy local authorities and one 
voluntary organisation—with Homes of this type as centres of a group of 
foster homes. The superintendent of the Home is the friend, adviser and 
supervisor of the foster parents, and a child who is for some reason unmanage- 
able can be brought into the Home for rehabilitation. We think this plan well 
worth further trial. Care should be taken, however, not to interfere with the 
parental relation of the foster parent to the child or to let the child feel that 
there is another authority to which he can appeal. We should welcome 
research and experiment by local authorities on the best way of tackling the 
cases which for some reason are abnormal. We recognise that under the 
Education Act, 1944, this is the roe eng | of the local education 
authorities, and we assume that deprived " children, equally with those 
from normal homes, will enjoy the benefit of whatever remedial treatment 
is found to be most effectual, 


495. We welcome in this connection the circular of the Minister of Education 
urging local authorities to make further boarding school provision for malad- 
justed children. We regret to learn that the Ministry of Health hostels for 
evacuated children who were maladjusted have not yet been taken over in any 
number by local authorities, and we hope immediate stepa may be taken in 
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jrection so far as provision for deprived children is concerned. The 

malic san urgent one oat we are anxious that full use should be made of the 
successful war-time experiments in the care of the maladjusted child pd 
skilled advice and treatment. We had evidence that the presence of suc 
children in the ordinary children's Homes caused great disturbance and pre 
vented the staff from doing their best work with the other children under their 
care. 

496, We have given a good deal of thought to the question whether the 
provision of homes for children could not in some way be combined with the 
rovision of boarding school accommodation for the normal child contemplated 
in the Education Act, 1944. This will presumably in the first place take 
the form of boarding houses attached to day schools for children whose homes 
are too far away for daily travel to be convenient. It seems an obvious course 
to place in such boarding houses the children eligible for the particular school 
for whose maintenance the local authority is in any case responsible. It is 
clear however that such boarding schools will not be in any real sense 
„ homes If the child is to be compensated for the absence of a normal 
home life it is essential that he should have a home from which to go to 
boarding school and to which he would return for the holidays. Subject to 
this being arranged by the Children's Committee, we should vegard it as highly 
desirable that the children with whom we are concerned should share in any 
boarding school provision made by local education authorities. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that children coming under the care of the authority at an 
age when they are not readily assimilated into small family gtoups—e. g. boys 
over twelve years of age—should go to boarding school and be placed in 
foster homes only for the holidays, Some existing orphanages and similar 
institutions of the barrack " type where education is given on the premises 
seem eminently suitable for use as boarding schools, If children from normal 
homes could be introduced, such establishments could be brought into line 
with other boarding schools which are largely or wholly charitable, but which 
manage to escape any of the associations which cling to orphanages and 
foundling hospitals. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS AND REMAND HOMES 


Some children with whom we ate concerned are in present circumstances 
woe 5 boarding-school—the schools approved! by the Home 3 for 
the education and training of children brought before the Juvenile Court. hey 
are placed in the schools, or in the preliminary stage in remand homes, under 
an order of detention. This part of our subject presents us with some diff- 
culties, We do not think it our province to embark on questions of criminal 
justice and were it not that children obviously within our terms of reference— 
i.e. those in need of care or protection—are dealt with by the Courts under 
the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, on the same lines as delinquent 
children, we might not have felt called upon to make recommendations with 
regard to these institutions. As things are, however, the approved schools and 
remand homes must be regarded as a part of the provision made for children 
deprived of a normal home life, even though the treatment of delinquent children 
in the same institutions who have parents with whom they are in touch and to 
whom they go home when on leave may be regarded as outside our terms 
of reference. lt 

Approved schools, as the long-stay institutions for the children in whom 
we oe 1 may be dealt with first. Remand homes from our point of 
view are of secondary importance as they should be merely places of transit. 
We have asked ourselves what, if our proposals are adopted, will in future be 
the function performed by the approved schools for the deprived child as 
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distinct from their remedial function for the delinquent. In view of the powers 
now available to education authorities to provide boarding schools, is there 
any need for another t pe of school to which the child in need of care or protec- 
tion should be sent? We think there is, for the really difficult or very unruly 
child, and the child who has been exposed to very depraved influences, between 
whom and the delinquent child the difference is often merely one of accident; 
both groups may, incidentally, be much retarded in their education. The 
approved schools provide complete custody and continuous training over the 
whole year, and for children removed from undesirable home surroundings and 
unfit for boarding out, or found to be unmanageable in the ordinary children’s 
Homes, this is important. They also have a curriculum aiming at bringing 
the educationally retarded child up to the general level, and many of them 
provide an active out of door training which is particularly suitable for some 
temperaments. Others develop vocational training to a high level. While, 
therefore, Loh of the stream of children now sent to approved schools should 
be diverted under the new arrangements we contemplate, cither to hostels for 
maladjusted children which should take them in hand before they have become 
a problem for the Juvenile Courts, or by much more frequent committals to 
the local authority, which might send the children to one of its own boarding 
schools and arrange a foster home for the holidays. we think that the possi- 
bility of sending to an approved school a child who is likely to benefit there 
should remain open, There are no doubt great difficulties in arranging holiday 
foster homes for approved school children, but we think the attempt should 
be made as soon as the deprived child is fit to be an inmate of an ordinary 
private home. We consider that the magistrates should have power to send 
a child in need of care or protection to a local authority boarding school as to 
an approved school, as they already have in London to send him to a Children’s 
Home. Where a hostel for maladjusted children seems to be the appropriate 
place for him, the local education authority should be approached with a 
request for his admission. 


409. In the main the approved schools seem to us to be well conducted 
in a humane and experimental! spirit. The chief faults we have to find in the 
schools for boys are insufficient feminine influence, and a tendency in some 
of them to regimentation. We think the provision for the cultivation of in- 
dividual interests might be improved. With regard to the senior girls’ schools 
we have some doubt about the value of institutional treatment. ese schools 
are dealing largely with the over-sexed adolescent, and are handling a problem 
to which, according to our witnesses, no satisfactory answer has yet been 
found; whereas the boys’ schools are achieving a steady improvement in the 
arpaan of methods which have been found to be to a large extent success- 
ful. No doubt a period of restraint may be necessary in the case of these giris 
in the interests of society as well as of the girls, but it should be to 
widen their interests and educate them to find ure in a different way of 
life. More emphasis on health and social education seems to us to be required. 
A period of detention in a remand home with no equipment for educative 
occupation may be worse for the girls concemed than leaving them at large. 
A course of events by which a girl, originally taken under care or protection 
as in moral danger, who becomes, as she well may, unruly while in custody, 
may find herself in prison without being charged with any offence, is in our 
view deplorable, and we hope it will be provided against in the Criminal 
Justice Bill now under consideration. We are clear that the sense of being in 
custody should be minimised not emphasised with the senior girls, to whom 
the whole care or protection procedure, limited as it is to those under the age 
of 17, must of necessity appear arbitrary. We consider that the staff dealing 
with difficult and unstable girls need special training, and we welcome in this 
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connection the proposals of the Home Office Committee on Salaries and Con- 
ditions of Service in Approved Schools and Remand Homes (1946). We also 
think that where signs of instability appear, expert guidance should be sought 
at an early stage, before the girl becomes unmanageable. A deal of 
experiment in treatment is, however, desirable in this most difficult matter. 
The most hopeful we have seen is an approved school where at the earliest 
possible moment the girl is transferred to a hostel from which she goes out 
to work. She has access to varied amusements and activities, is put on her 
honour as regards her behaviour, and remains under friendly supervision. 
This experiment points to the desirability of establishing schools for girls 
in places not too isolated, where the girls are sufficiently near centres of 
population to attend classes and obtain varied types of training as well as 
some social life outside the school. A preliminary period of training and 
stabilising is, of course, necessary. 


500. The present arrangements for the provision of approved schools 
are unsatisfactory—indeed they obviously broke down in recent years since 
the supply is admittedly insufficient for present pu The abnormal 
circumstances caused by the war, a sudden rise in juvenile delinquency, the 
bombing and commandeering of school premises and staffing difficulties all 
contributed to this, and though improvement is already apparent there is 
still a considerable period of waiting in some remand homes, We see grave 
objection to the committal of a child in need of care or protection to an 
approved school unless a vacancy is known to be available for him. If there 
is none, the next best arrangement must be made, but that cannot in our 
view be detention in a transit home. If the adoption of our recommendations 
results in many of the children now sent to approved schools being sent else- 
where the pressure will be relieved. There is, however, no assurance under 
present legislation that the right number of approved schools will be provided. 
The incidence of need is very unequal over the country and as schools are 
classified according to the training given, they are not used only for children 
in their own area, The provision made by voluntary organisations is also 
unevenly spread. Though it is the duty under the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, of every local authority either alone or in combination with other 
local authorities to take appropriate steps to remedy the deficiency, the require- 
ment is apparently not specific enough in its relation to any one authority to 
ensure action being taken. We recommend that the central department con- 
cerned with deprived children should have power to call upon a particular 
authority to make what the Minister considers its proper contribution to meetin 
the particular need. We also think that the central department should itse 
have power to set up approved schools if necessary. 


sot. Remand homes lie still nearer to the verge of our terms of reference 
than approved schools. We wish to emphasise strongly (1) that these Homes 
should be for short stay purposes only, though those purposes should include 
careful observation as we recommend below, and if possible should be used 
only for the term of first remand, A fortnight should be the average normal 
length of residence; often it could be shorter. The population of remand homes 
is necessarily of a very miscellaneous character, and no continuous educational 
curriculum can be established. The task of the staff is made impossible if some 
children are kept for months waiting for vacancies in other establishments; 
(2) a child committed to custody for purposes of punitive detention (Section 54, 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933) should not in our opinion be admitted 
to the ordinary remand home; (3) the period of the child's stay in the remand 
home should be used to ascertain so far as possible facts about his intelligence 
and temperament which would facilitate the decision of the Juvenile Court 
when he is next brought before it; a report from the superintendent of the 
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remand home as well as any medical and psychological information, whether 
obtained at the request of the magistrates or on the recommendation of the 
staff should be laid before the next Court (we assume in this recommendation 
that a trained and skilled person will be in charge of the remand home). It 
should be possible to identify mental defectives at this stage and prevent 
their being sent to approved schools; and much of the work now done at 
“ classifying ** approved schools could be rendered unnecessary, thus avoiding 
an extra break in the child's life. The classifying schools are open to the objec- 
tion that the result of the classifying emerges too late to affect the magistrate’s 
decision. Our investigations have led us to think that the policy of passing all 
children committed to ot mei schools through a classifying school in the first 
instance needs some further consideration; and that the remand home should 
really be the first sieve.“ We realise that skilled observation will not be 
available in some provincial remand homes but it may be possible to make 
use of local child guidance clinics; we are glad also to learn that observation 
centres are being set up in a few selected remand homes in various parts of the 
country.“ We recommend this arrangement; (4) notwithstanding the difficulties 
of arranging an educational curriculum for short-stay residence a determined 
effort should be made to use the time in the remand home projitably for the 
children concerned. The services of the necessary teachers and club leaders 
and suitable equipment should be made available for the purpose. A good 
deal that is useful could no doubt be discovered about the child by means of 
games and educational employment. If it is impossible to make suitable 
provision on account of the small numbers, the question of combining with 
neighbouring authorities to provide a larger Home should be considered. There 
may also be cases where the children conld properly be sent out to school; 
(5) as we have already suggested in paragraph 483 we think that reception 
homes provided by the local authority should ordinarily be used both as 
places of safety and for purposes of remand tor the younger children who are 
not for special reasons unfit for admission. We think, too, that when hostels 
for maladjusted children are established it will be wise to make arrangements 
with the local education authority to send a really difficult case to such a 
hostel or a hostel associated with a child guidance clinic; (6) the me a sy of 
gus suffering from venereal disease from other girls, which is in force in the 

rger Homes, should be general; (7) the use as remand homes of voluntary 
Homes primarily intended for other purposes is undesirable, unless they are 
staffed by trained and skilled persons. There are, however, some voluntary 
Homes particularly suitable to take charge of girls in moral danger, and 
where such Homes are well staffed but in need of funds the question of help 
from public funds contingent on the maintenance of a satisfactory standard of 
care might be considered., We are greatly impressed by the need for flexibility 
and variety in the treatment of these girls, and the importance of makin 
them feel that they are being cared for in a friendly way rather than merely 
held in custody. The local authority should pay for such accammodation, 
on the choice of which the Children’s Officer would no doubt be consulted by 
the magistrates. Voluntary Homes or shelters for adults are not suitable for 
children on remand. 

AFTER CARE 


502. Whether the deprived child is in a local authority or voluntary Home 
or is boarded out, his start in life should be a matter of deep concern to those 
who have the charge of him. This responsibility for local authority children 
should fall in the first place on the Children's Committee and its Children's 
Officer. Those in actual charge of the child, the superintendent of the Home 
or the foster mother with whom the child | is boarded out should be brought 


* Report of Home Office Committee on Salaries and Conditions ot Service in Approved 
Schools aod Remand Homes (1946) p. 30. 
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into consultation, The greatest care should be taken to recognise and develop 
his ability and aptitudes and to encourage him to think of the various possible 
careers open to him and the various kinds of education to which he may 
tocced. Such expedients us lours of neighbouring factories and the issue of 
lets about careers should be freely used; some of them may already be 
available through the schools the child attends. The recreational activities 
of a Home should include films and books which illustrate life in various 
industries and other employments. For these children without the normal 
home background, the expectation of establishing themselves successfully 
in the world is particularly important, and every opportunity should be taken 
to make them feel their own worth as citizens and potential workers. As the 
child a | range school leaving age advantage should be taken of the advice 
of the Ministry of Labour or local education authority's Juvenile Employment 
Service, and the vocational guidance offered by the local authority in some 
areas, The children in the Home should be interviewed by the Juvenile 
Employment Officer and should be encouraged to express a personal prefer- 
ence in the matter of employment. The ideal to be aimed at is skilled advice 
in the selection of an occupation which nevertheless leaves the child with a 
sense of personal choice. stereotyped placing of boys, e.g. as farm hands 
or army bandsmen, such as obtains in some voluntary Homes, is to be deplored, 


503. In the past the assumption that domestic work is the only outlet for the 
girls in public authority or voluntary Homes has been far too prevalent, and 
there is a tendency even now to retain girls after school leaving age for the 
domestic duties of the Home. If a girl remains in the Home for domestic work 
for more than six months it should be with the knowledge that she is free to 
leave; and a definite change of status signified by a change of room and the 
payment of a wage should make it clear to her that she is now a paid employee. 
She should also in that case be given opportunities of taking a domestic training, 
c.g. classes at local technical institutes outside the Home. The same principle 
applies if she remains at the Home in an occupation which earns moncy for the 
Home (e.g. laundry work). She should ke paid the normal wage for her age 
and out of that pay for her keep, If on the other hand she prefers a different 
type of occupation, e.g. factory work, dressmaking, clerical work, telephone 
operating, shop work or nursing, she should be helped to obtain the necessary 
opening or training, The principle that retention in the Home for domestic 
or other duties mould involve payment of a normal wage and treatment as an 
employee applies of course cqually to boys. 

504. The best of the e organisations already have good uſter care 
machinery and keep in touch with the child during his 8 years of independ- 
ence and often later. In this respect we think that the after care of the local 
authorities should be developed, At present it tends to be impersonal. It 
should be impressed on any child going out into the world from a local 
authority's care that he has a permanent relation with the Children's Officer 
and may turn to her for advice between jobs and even uze her office as a 
forwarding address for letters. There should be an arrangement as there 
is in voluntary Homes for entertaining boys and girls who have left the Homes 
as guests for their holidays. The relation should be such that any young person 
who gets into difficulties would turn to the Children’s Officer as a matter 
of course. This should be a safeguard against exploitation or bad conditions 
for a child placed in resident employment. 


505. Where the Children’s Officer has obtained admission of a child in a 
voluntary Home she should discuss with the Juvenile Employment Officer and 
voluntary organisation his placing in employment and keep herself informed 
of his progress. Any * deprived *” child going into employment in a strange 
place shonld be given the name and address of the Children's Officer of the 
district so that he may get into touch with her if he needs help. This applies 
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to approved school children as well as to others. We understand that the 
after care of approved school children is at present under the reconsideration 
of the Home Ofice and we make no other recommendation under that head. 


506. It has been strongly represented to us by a number of witnesses that 
local authorities should provide more hostels Tor young people from their 
Homes who go out to work. We have considered this carefully, and while we 
agree that in places where there ia great difficulty in securing accommodation 
the local authority should, indeed must, zet up suitable establishments for the 
boys and girls concerned, we regard that as the last resort and should much 
pue placing the young people in suitable lodgings or using existing hostels 
or working boys and girls run by voluntary bodies, where necessary with a 
subsidy from the Children's Committee. Our investigations have however 
shown that 1 and voluntary hostels are not sufficient to take all who 
need accommodation of this type. and that there is definitely a need for more 
local authority povaa, especially for girls. It should be observed that the 
opportunity of living in a hostel widens the boy's or girl's choice of employ- 
ment, as the hostel forms a base from which vocational training, e.g. in trade 
schools, can he taken, It is important that adolescents coming from Homes 
should not be marked out from their fellows in any 2 and the need for 
hostel accommodation with club facilities is very desivable not only for these 
boys and girls but for boys and gitls from normal homes, who would we hope 
be admitted to local authority hostels. 


507. We think the hostel should be provided in an ordinary house, with 
accommodation for not more than 12-20 boys or girls, as otherwise it tends 
to become too institutional. Jt should be comfortably furnished and there 
should be provision for a quiet room in which the boys or girls can read or 
study, and a games room. The staffing of such a hostel requires careful con- 
sideration. lt is important that there should be a superintendent who really 
understands adolescents, and while not appearing to dictate to them as to how 
they should manage their lives can take a personal interest in their recreation 
and general well being. He or she should have a good knowledge of tha various 

of employment in the district, and should be in constant touch with the 
n Employment Office. One who has had experience in boys or girls 
clubs would often make a suitable superintendent. He or she should be paid 
a salary sufficient to attract a person of good standing and qualincations, The 
boys and girls should be treated as if they were lodgers in a private family 
but under friendly supervision. They would of course contribute towards the 
cost of their maintenance on a graduated basis according to their earnings, a 
minimum residue lor pocket money and clothing being secured to them. During 
vocational training the authority should make an allowance for pocket moncy 
and clothing, There should be freedom for them io go in and out of the hostel in 
rd leisure periods as they would in a private house, and to bring their friends 
ome, 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


508. Up to this ge we have been dealing with children who are normal 
in body and mind, except in so far as they fall into the ‘ maladjusted ` 
category. The mentally or physically handicapped child presents different 
problems, most of which, and in particular the medical 2 — are outside our 
terms of reference. Some important considerations have, however, come under 
our notice to which we feel obliged to call attention, 


509. One of the most serious problems we found on our visits was the 
result of the lack of adequate accommodation for the care of mentally defective 
children. Detective children were constantly fonnd in Paar Fase Tests 
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ults, in local authority children’s Homes, in remand homes, in voluntary 
Sane and although not physically ill, even in the wards of general e 
Their presence in the Homes is clearly detrimental to normal 3 e 
because of their behaviour and because of the fact that they prevent * ly 
overworked members of the staff from carrying on their ordinary work. , 15 
bad also for the defective children who are not able to have the 92 0 — 
and training that they need. We understand that the knowledge that 8 
is no room in the mental deficiency institutions and residential schools ge ts 
in the children not even being referred to the appropriate authorities. We are 
informed that adequate provision for them has only been made in a heed 
few areas under the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 and the a aoe 
though the serious shortage of this provision was made clear by the i 
Report of 1929 where it was stated that the number of . = 85 
totally inadequate and must be increased, especially when regar A a » 2 
far larger number of children who, in our View, should be ** * 
future.’* We recommend that an immediate census should 5 — be: 
ineducable children now in Public Assistance Institutions and c t 
Homes, and that the earliest possible steps be taken with a view to providing 
for them in properly staffed Homes or colonies. 


3 i É the 
Under the new arrangements we propose, it would be the duty o 

Children’s Officer to refer to the Mental Deficiency Committee any > 5 3 
two years of age in her care whom she suspected of being mentally dene = 
and to bring to the notice of the education authority any child over two w : 
she thought might be ineducable or in need of special educational treatment. 
We do not recommend any change in the present administrative 8 
central or local, for mentally detective or educationally handicapped children. 


instituti iv i handicapped children 
11. The institutions for defective and educationally 
which we visited were for (he most part suffering severely come Stee = 
staff, and were in some instances also over-crowded. We were rr y 
the conditions in one or two of the privately run Homes catering for this type 
of child and receiving Poor Law c hildren. A particular problem 9 — aeg 
by a pes Sstablishment 8 ch 8 speran A ~ oe 
> re of certified mental detectivi kı 
3 nivale establishment and receiving from local authorities a 
number of public assistance cascs, aM standard 2 ; a eS eal 
ing and occupation was at the time of our Visit | ary, 
8 think that special F tiention should be paid to such private establishments 
for retarded children who may be placed by local authorities at some distance 
from their homes. 


yitness ials of the 
ttention was drawn, both by witnesses and b officials of th 
1 i wi whom we conferred, = the pressing problem of epileptie 
: N f i 
children, particularly of those children who are epitepi ¢ paoe ae 
ilepti intelli kedly unstable. They are seldom sul 
epileptic and of low intelligence or mar 3 „ 
able for admission to epileptic colonies (o » is y, 
i , suitable for admission to approved or 
sufficient provision) and are equally unsuitab rer aren agp 
i „ with the result that they may be found hving wit n 
speci n en Homes or itk for N N 0 pa re 7 aae 
i no other place will acep i š : 
8 poem but the problems cause? seem to be ovi oida * 
to the number of children, and we t ink that a See al 
= likely that provision can only satisfactorily be made r 
À 3 ni on account of the comparatively small numbers. 


— . — 4 .. a ae 
Report of the Joint Mental Deficiency Committee of the Board of Education and the 
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513. We were concerned to find on out visits that a few children not regarded 
by medical superintendents as suffering from mental illness or zevere defect are 
admitted to mental hospitals under the Lunacy and Mental Treatment Acts. 
In the hospitals in which we found these children it had not been possible to 
make any separate provision for them, and they were associated with adult 
mental patients in the wards and in the day rooms. We had evidence from 
social workers in mental hospitals and the observation wards of public hospitals 
that children are not infrequently admitted to the wards, some of whom may 
become ener on account of such problems as violent tempers, sex delin- 
quency, larceny or wandering. Some particularly unstable boys and girls not 
suffering from any diagnosed mental illness are transferred under legal pro- 
cedure from approved schools to mental hospitala when they become 
uncontrollable. ‘The Medical Superintendents whom we consulted on our visits 
did not regard a mental hospital as a suitable place for the care of these boys 
and girls, and we think that steps should be taken at once lo make alternative 
provision for them, or at least to see that they are cared for in a way which 
would not bring them into contact with adults suffering from mental illness. 


514. In the case of the physically handicapped we have had evidence that 
in many hospitals insufficient attention is paid to the child's education and 
educative recreation. Even in hospitals where there is a recognised hospital 
schoo! with qualified teachers and inspected by the Ministries of Health and 
Education, there may be many long hours in which the child is leit without 
occupation for hands or mind, In some country hospitals no provision is made 
for education, We think that the Ministry of Health should urge upon all 
hospital authorities the importance of making arrangements for the education 
of children under their care and for the employment of skilled workers on the 
recreational side for the remaining hours not occupied by treatinent or hospital 
routine, The child should not have added to his other hardships and sufferings 
the feeling that his years are being wasted so far as his mental development 
is concerned. Under the arrangements we have recommended it would of course 
be the responsibility of the Children’s Officer to keep in touch with the 
" deprived *' child who had gone from her care into a hospital, and make 
representations to the proper authority if she felt he was not getting the mental 
training and recreational help he needed and could benefit by. 


EMIGRATION OF CHILDREN 


515. We understand that organisations for sending deprived children to the 
Dominions may resume their work in the near future. We have heard evidence 


as to the arrangements for selecting children for migration, and it is clear to 


us that their effect is that this opportunity is given only to children of fine 
physique and good mental equipment. These are precisely the children for 
whom satisfactory openings could be found in this country. and in present day 
conditions this particular method of providing for the deprived child is not 
one that we specially wish to see extended, On the other hand, a fresh start 
in a new country may, for children with an unfortunate background, be the 
foundation of a happ) life, and the opportunity should therefore in our view 
remain open to suitable children who express a desire for it. We should how- 
ever strongly deprecate their setting out in life under less thorough care and 
supervision than they would have at home, and we recommend that it should 
be a condition of consenting to the emigration of deprived children that the 
arrangements made by the Government of the receiving country for their 
welfare and after care should be comparable to those we have proposed in this 
report for deprived children remaining in this country, 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
SCOPE OF PUBLIC CARE 
1. The scope of public care should be extended to cover: 
(i) children taken into the care of foster parents for reward who are over 
years and not over 16 years of age; z 

(ii) children of all ages up to 16 taken into care of foster parents without 

reward (including children placed for adoption); 
(iii) children in voluntary Homes now unregistered, (para. 424). 


2. Local authorities should be under an obligation to undertake the care of 
children whom the Courts wish to commit to their care, (para. 425), 


3. The Ministry of National Insurance should notify the local authority in 
all cases where a child's pension or additional allowance is payable to a person 
other than the mother, a close relative, or the legal guardian. (para. 424). 


4. It is desirable that every orphan or deserted child maintained or super- 
vised by the local authority wha is without a legal guardian should have one 
appointed by the appropriate Court and the local authority should endeavour 
to bring this about. (para. 425). 


ADMINISTRATION 


5. Responsibility for the care of deprived children at the departmental level 
should be in one department in which should be concentrated the relevant 
wers under the Poor Law Act, Children and Young Persons Acts, Public 
ealth Act and Adoption of Children Acts and which would define and main- 
tain standards by inspection, advice and direction. (paras. 432, 434. 435). 


6. Local authorities should have the immediate responsibility for the care 
of the children. (paras, 430-432). 


7. All services by local authorities to deprived children should be subject to 
Exchequer grant, (para, 432). 


8. The central department should be empowered to make Rules under which 
children may be boarded out or maintained in institutions; these niles should 
apply to voluntary organisations eqnally with local anthorities. (paras. 432- 
433. 472, 492). : 

9. The central department should be empowered to give to local authorities 
directions enforceable by manduimis. (para, 432). 


10. All voluntary Homes should be registered with and inspected by the 
central department. (paras. 433, 492). 


11. Subject to 8 and to, voluntary organisations should be free to continue 
their present activitics in the care of children. (para. 433). 


12. The inspecting staff employed by the central department should be 
brought up to the number nucessary for the inspection of all children’s Homes 
at least once a year. (para. 436). 


13. The responsible local authority should be the county council or county 
borough council, but where the number of children to be cared for is not 
sufficiently large to justify the employment of a responsible executive officer, 
the Minister should constitute Joint Boards for two or more areas in 
combination, (paras. 435, 442). 

14. Where the county or county borough council is the responsible 
authority it should work through a single ad hoc committee which would be 
responsible for the provision and administration of Children's Homes, for 
boarding out, for child life protection, for the local authorities’ functions with 
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) keeping of records of all deprived children i 
the area including particulars of those in voluntary Homes. “Ths Jour Bode 
where constituted, would have similar functions (paras, 440, 442). 


15. The Children's Committee or Joint Board should appoint an executi 
officer of high standing and qualifications who would be * ialist in child 
care, and whose appointment would be subject to approval by the central 
department (paras. 441, 444, 446). 


16, The various means of Providing normal healthy children with a home, 
viz. adoption, boarding out and institutional care are to be considered in rela- 
tion to the needs of the individual child. Subject to that consideration, and 


full safeguards, the order in which they are named is the order of preference 
(para. 447). P 


ADOPTION 


17. The following changes are recommended in the law relating to 

adoption— 

(1) A probationary period of noi less than 3 months, with extension to 6 
moths at the discretion of the Court, should be required in all cases 
before an application for an adoption order is dealt with (para. 451); 

(2) Children placed for adoption should be notified to the local authority 
in all cases (para, 452); 

(3) During the probationary period all children placed for adoption should 
come under the supervision of the local e Children’s Officer. 
It should be open to the authority to apply to a Court of summary 
jurisdiction or in emergency to a justice of the peace for an order to 
remove any such child from a detrimental environment (paras. 452, 


regard to adoption, and for the 


54): 

(4) Magistrates refusing an adoption order on the ground that the adoptive 
home is unsatisfactory should be empowered to make an immediate 
order committing the child to the local authority (para. 454); 

(5) Private individuals should be prohibited from acting as adoption 
agencies (para. 455). 

18. The Courts should be advised to appoint the Children’s Officer as 


guardian ad litem, except where the adoption is arranged by the local 
authority (para. 453). 


19. The regulations relating to applications for adoption orders should pro- 
vide for (1) the medical examination of the child; (2) a declaration as to health 
by the adoptive parents and a medical examination in cases of doubt; (3) a 
declaration that they have not been refused an order by another Court in 
respect of any child (paras. 456, 457). 


20. The staff employed by adoption societies for investigating homes should 
have similar qualifications to those of local authorities’ boarding out visitors 


(para. 458). 
BOARDING OUT 


21. Boarding out is to be preferred to institutional care for children who are 
suitable for boarding out wherever entirely satisfactory homes can be found; 
and a vigorous effort should be made by local authorities to extend the system 
(paras. 46x, 465). 

22. A fresh attempt to secure the necessary foster homes should be made 
with the aid of appropriate national and local organisations (para. 465). 


23. The investigation and approval of foster homes should be the duty of 
the local authority’s Children’s Officer (paras. 466, 467). 


24. Other local authorities should not board out in the area except through 
the Children's Officer (para. 467). 
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43. Wo voluntary organisation should board children out except in homes 
approved by the Children’s Officer (para. 467). 

26. Payments to foster mothers should be standardised to cover the cost of 
maintaining the child. They should not include an element of remuneration 
(paras. 469-470). 

27. While every effort should be made to place a child in a home of its 
own religious persuasion, the child should not be kept in a less desirable 
environment merely because this requirement cannot be met* (para. 472). 

28. A staff of trained boarding out visitors should be available to the 
Children's Officer (para. 474). 

29. Each boarded out child should be visited by a boarding out visitor not 
less offen than once in every three months (para. 474). 

30. Boarding out by private persons (“ fostering '’) should be under the 
supervision of the local authority which should be empowered to guarantee 


8 to approved foster parents and to recover from the parent or guardian 
para. 475). 


INSTITUTIONS OR RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITIES 


31. The disadvantages of institutional life can be minimised by the develop- 
ment of the family group system in grouped cottage Homes or scattered 
Homes. A group of children should preferably occupy a separate dwelling, 
but where a large single building must be — the groups should be formed 
within the community (paras. 475, 484). 

32. Local authority children’s Homes should be entirely detached from adult 
Institutions (workhouses). Children other than babies with their mothers, 
should not be received into adult institutions except in emergency and then 
for not more than 24 hours (para. 480). 

33. Reception centres should be set up in all areas and should serve as places 
of safety, remand homes for small children and places of preparation for 
boarding ont or the children’s Home (paras. 452-453). 

34. The law should provide that children taken to a place of safety under 
the Children and Young Persons Act should be brought before a Juvenile Court 
without delay (para. 483). 

5. Nurseries under specialised medical control should be established for 
infants (paras, 478, 481. 

36. Family groups in Homes should not exceed 12 in number and ages and 
sexes should be mixed. 8 is the ideal number (para. 485). 

37. The group of Homes should not be too large to be absorbed into the 
life of the neighbourhood (para. 489). 

38. Brothers and sisters should be kept together if possible (para. 485). 


39. Education should normally be given at the public primary and secondary 
schools of the neighbourhood (paras. 488-489), 

40. Pending the coming into force of Part III of the Education Act, 1944, 
local education authorities should exert pressure lo secure adequate education 
for children in Homes where the educational provision is unsatisfactory 
(para. 490). 

4t. The Charitable Trusts and Endowed Schools Acis should be reviewed 
so as to widen the powers of the Minister of Education to revise educational 
trusts not used in the best interests of the children concerned (para. 491). 

42. The regulations referred to in 8 and accompanying instructions should 
give detailed guidance for the management of children's Homes. We make a 
number of suggestions for these regulations and instructions (para. 493). 


* But see reservation on page 183. 
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43. Immediate hostel provision should be made for deprived children who 
are maladjusted (para. 495). 
. Deprived children suited to a boarding school education who are sent to 
local authority boarding schools set up under the Education Act, 1944, should 
have a foster home to go to for the holidays (para. 496). 


APPROVED SCHOOLS 


45. Approved schools should continue ta be open to deprived non-delinquent 
children who would benefit from the regime (para. 498). 

46. Magistrates should be empowered to commit children in need of care or 
protection to local authority boarding schools, and should arrange with educa- 
tion authorities for the admission of maladjusted children to hostels (para. 


498). 
47. Experiment and flexibility of treatment are required in the case of senior 
girls sent to approved schools (para. 499). 

48. A child in need of care or protection should not be committed to an 
approved school unless there is known to be a vacancy (para. 500). 

49. Specific obligations in connection with the provision of approved schools 
should be laid upon local authorities (para. 500). 


REMAND HOMES 


50. Remand homes should be used for short stay purposes only odnie 
observation); special remand centres should be provided for prolonge 
observation (para. 501). 

51. Children should not be committed to the ordinary remand home for 
punitive purposes (para. 501). 

52. The period of stay should be used profitably for the children (para, 501). 

53. Girls suffering from venereal disease should be segregated (para. 501). 

54. Voluntary Homes established primarily for other purposes should not 
be used as remand homes unless they are staffed by trained and skilled persons 
(para. 50r). 


AFTER CARE 


55. This should be a matter of deep concern. Great care should be taken 
to make the children aware of the possible careers open to them. Full use 
should be made of the Juvenile Employment Service. Girls and boys remain- 
ing in Homes on domestic work, or work earning money for the Home, should 
be treated as employees (paras. 502-503). 

56. Any deprived child going into employment in a strange place should be 
enabled tò get into touch with the Children’s Officer of that area (para. 505). 


57. Hostels for boys and girls from the Homes who go out to work should 
be provided by local authorities where no suitable lodgings are available (para. 
506). 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


8. The present shortage of accommodation and staff for mentally deficient 
children should be remedied as soon as possible. An immediate census should 
be taken of ineducable children now in workhouses or children’s Homes with 
a view to make proper provision for them (para. 509). 
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39- Consideration should be given to the provision of more accommodation 
for certain groups of physically defective children—e.g. epileptics (para, 512). 


60. More provision should be made in hospitals for education and 
recreational occupation for the physically handicapped (para. 514). 


EMIGRATION 


61. The emigration of deprived children should be subject to the condition 
that the receiving Government makes arrangements for their welfare and super- 
vision comparable to those recommended in this roport (para. 515). 


TRAINING 


62. Courses of training for boarding out visitors should be arranged with 
Universities. Central department inspectors should take parts of these courses 
where necessary (Appendix 1), 


We were very fortunate in having assigned to us as Joint Secretaries 
Miss D, M. Rosling of the Home Office and Mr, G. T. Milne of the Ministry of 
Health. They have not only made with unfailing competence the arrangements 
for the wide survey of existing homes for deprived children, but they have 
themselves taken a most useful part in our visits. We are also deeply in- 
debted to them for the careful assembling of a mass of complicated material, 
for the help they have given us in understanding the working of the central 


ase local government machinery, and for their share in the drafting of this 
eport. 


Myra Curtis (Chairman) 
S. CLEMENT Brown 

R. J. Evans 

Lucy G, Fitpes 

M. L. Harrorvt 
SOMERVILLE HASTINGS 
Mary L. Kwas. Jonest 
Jonn H. Livrent 

Jons Moss 

Heren Murtacut 
Murer E. Nicnot 
Henry SALT 

J- C. SPENCE 

Frances TEMPLEȚ 

S. O. WALMSLEY f 

H. Granas Wuire. 


D. M. Rosme | i 
G. T. MILNE f Secretaries. 


August, 1946. 


t Subject to the reservation on p. 183. 
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Reservation on Renous Care ror BOARDED OUT CHILDREN 


(See paragraph 472 of Report.) 


We regard it as a matter of the first importance that all children who are 
boarded out in foster homes should receive adequate religious care. 


While recognising the difficulty sometimes encountered of finding suitable 
foster parents of the same religious persuasion as the child, we feel that the 
carrying out of the Children and Young Persons“ Boarding Out Rules may 
involve the child and the foster parent in a very real dilemma. One of the 
principal objects of boarding out consists in the opportunity provided for the 
child to become integrated with a particular family. This process must 
obviously be hampered where week by week the foster child is separated from 
the rest of the family in the intimate and homely relationships engendered by 
attendance at the same place of worship and Sunday School, in addition to any 
question of actual religious instruction in the family circle. 


Accordingly, we recommend the adoption of a clause in the following terms, 
to be embodied in all boarding out rules: — 


The religious denomination of every child shall, where possible, be ascer- 
tained. Where that denomination is ascertainable as being Anglican, Roman 
Catholic or Free Church, a child shall not be boarded out or remain boarded 
out with a foster parent of a religious creed different from that of the child. 
Where no such home is available, consultation shall take place with persons 
representative of the denomination concerned with a view to finding the 
home required.” 

Unlike the rules relating to children in public assistance institutions and 
Homes, none of the present Boarding Out Rules contain any provision for 
religious care of the child whose denomination cannot be ascertained. Since 
such care is the right of all children we recommend the addition of a clause 
in the following terms: — 

Where the religious denomination of the child cannot be ascertained, 
the child shall be boarded out in a foster home where aclequate religious care 


will be provided.“ 
(Sgd.) M. L. Harrorp 
Mary L. KINGSMILL Jones 
Jous H. Lirtey 
HELEN Murtacn 
Frances TEMPLE 
S. O. WALMSLEY 


Nove on R Licious Care 
(Sce paragraph 493 (xvii) of Report.) 
We are of the opinion that the rights of children as defined in the Poor 
Law Act of 1930 to have religious instruction suited to their age and capacity, 
and in accordance with any ascertainable religions persuasion of their parents, 


constitute a basic principle which shonld be maintained in any future legisla- 
tion, and methods adopted to implement it. 


Whatever the practice or lack of practice of the children's parents in this 
respect, the peculiar position of these children entitles them to the best that 
can be given in the ay of religious care. From their earliest years they need 
the help which is found in a erowine faith. 
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It was noted that in the majority of Homes a from nurseries, th 
zome form of daily prayers, but there was also 8 of lack of aeia 
of how to teach the practice af religion to little children, or how, for instance 
eee Rha 5 gsi ey — of their own, The effect of a different 

ceable in those Homes w ssi idi 

standing help in this was recognised, 8 ee 

Since the guidance of children in their first approach to religion de i 
large measure on those who stand in the eee parents N 
sider that all who are responsible for the selection of child care workers in 
children’s homes should have regard to their ability to care for the religious 
development of children as well as their mental and physical well bein 
Further, we believe that the encouragement by all those who are sible 
for the management ot Homes of co-operation between thoze underta king the 
child's religious education in church and school and those concerned with his 
home care, wiil do much to strengthen and help this vital side of their work. 


(Sgd.) M. L. Harrorp 
SOMERVILLE HASTINGS 
Mary L. KINGSMILL Jones 
Joun H. Lirren 
Heren MurtacH 
FRANCES TEMPLE 
S. O. WALMSLEY 


APPENDIX 1 
TRAINING IN CHILD CARE 


o rg poari wag ya the training of house mothers and analogous 
staff. e now deal with the remaini tegori i 
— — ning categories which seem to us to need 


Training of Boarding Out Visitors 


1. The boarding out visitor must be capable of assessing the suitabili 
a foster home for the needs of a rticular child, bly . a long —.— a 
his life up to his entry into employment; of esta ishing friendly and helpful 
telations with the foster parents and co-operating with them for the g of 
the child; and of recognising quickly any change in the situation in the home 
which might be detrimental to the child, and taking or recommending the 
necessary action. The visitor needs for these purposes a working knowledge of 
social administration, skill in handling personal relations, an understanding of 
the characteristics and needs of normal children of different ages, and an 
acquaintance with the problems of behaviour and adjustment which are met 
with in children deprived of a normal home life. The visitor must be familiar 
with the available social, educational, religious and health services; should have 
a sound knowledge of the law and administration relating to child welfare, and 
of the functions of the Juvenile Court; and should be acquainted with the schemes 
of child care run by large voluntary organisations. 
2. At present boarding out visiting is done hy the following bodies: 
(a) woe 3 Local authorities frequently employ their own Health 
sitors or chi otection visitors and, in a i 
Children's Officer ith a social science qualification: W 
(b) The Ministry of Pensions. The Ministry of Pensions employ their ow 
Children’s Officers, who receive departmental training at ri Los ond 
on the job "; 
(e) Voluntary organisations. Voluntary organisations usually have thei 
staff of boarding out visitors or inspectors, sometimes with Sent elses 
qualifications but generally trained on the job. 


— — 


aug 


3. We heard evidence on the question of a national scheme of training for 
boarding out visitors irom a number of employing bodies and from educational 
and social experts. The advice we have received is very diverse, ranging from 
satisfaction with training “on the job? to a recommendation in favour of a 
degree course related to social science, followed by a post graduate course directed 
Specifically to boarding out work. 

4. We have considered this advice very carefully and have come to the con- 
clusion that the position to be aimed at is one in which recruits to boarding out 
visiting under the arrangements recommended in gur Report would hold theo- 
retical and practical qualification for this responsible work, and that the Central 
Training Council proposed in our Intesim Report on Training in Child Care should 
also be responsible for organising courses for boarding out visitors. This training 


would, we think, also be of assistance to adaption society workers and to workers in 


other fields of local authority and voluntary services for children. It should 
be designed so as to cater both Jor students with good academic 83 but 
no special training, and also for students who have had the professional training 
offered to those who enter the occupations of pose: 3 and social work, We think 
the training should be of University standing. The courses should deal with 
child development, family life, social conditions, and social services and the 
agencies through which they are rendered. Where the subjects of the course are 
the same as those proposed in our Interim Report for house mothers, they would 
be taken on a considerably higher academic level. 


5. Candidates qualified by education or training for admission to the course 

would be: — 

(1) Graduates whose course has included some subject which would form a 
good background for a student entering the field of child welfare, e.g. 
psychology, sociology, philosophy or economics: 

(2) Holders of a Social Science Certificate ar Diploma; 

(3) Holders of a Health Visitor's Certificate; 


(4) Holders of a Child Cate Certificate Part II as yecommended in our Interim 
Report on Training in Child Care: 


(5) Non-graduate trained teachers: 


(6) Others whom the Central Council for Training in Child Care may consider 
to be qualified. on grounds, for example, of long experience, or good 
academic qualifications not covered by (1). 


The most careful selection of candidates for personal suitability must be a 
necessary preliminary to admission to the course. The Central Council should 
set up a suitable selecting body for this purpose and the selected candidates 
should be recommended to the Universities for acceptance. 


6, We think that of the year of taisin practical work should occupy between 
one third and one half. This is intended to include practical work in the long 
vacation, The aim of practical training would be to give the student experience 
of the ordinary needs of children of different ages, as well as to train them for 
the actual work of peering, out, Students who had not already had direct 
experience with children could have this arranged in children's Homes, camps, 
clubs, or play centres, or through the various services to children in their own 
homes. e main pen of the practical training would, however, consist of the 
actual boarding out and visiting of children under skilled supervision. We 
understand that this supervision could be offered by the Ministry of Pensions, 
which has a sound training scheme already in operation, and with a diminishing 
load of work and consequent reduction in its own recruitment could usc this 
machinery to train fresh workers for the local authorities and voluntary organisa- 
tions. ose of the local authorities and voluntary organisations which employ 
trained and experienced social workers could also undertake practical training. 


7. As far as possible this new course should be co-ordinated with existing 
facilities for the study of child welfare in the Universities. It would in our view 
be essential that it should be undertaken in Universities and colleges already 
providing training for social workers, particularly where there also exists a chair 
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ments would collaborate in the teaching arrangements, As the numbers wil 

be large it will be as well to concentrate the teaching at a few Universities. 
consider that courses might be run at three or four Universities in England and 
Wales. If a course is established in Scotland there would be advantages in co- 
ordinating the English and Scottish courses so that Scottish candidates could 
tuke a poat in England and vice versa. The English Universities selected should 
be in different parts of the country and should preferably be those which already 
have a faculty of Social Studies in close relation with the faculty of Medicine. 


8. There should be some pace of flexibility in the course so as to adapt it to 
the needs of candidates of different previous experience and training. For 
example, a Health Visitor will need training in child development but can omit 
the parts of the course dealing with pren health; while the trained teacher 
will need to give more time to the social background and less to child dewelop- 
ment, We are satisfied that valuable elements could be used from existing 


courses if there were consultation between the Central Council for Trining in 
Child Care and other training agencies. 


w wand Health, It is also hoped that the Social Science and Education ac gee 
pot 
We 


5. As regards the boarding out visitors already employed, we think it will be 
necessary lor a period to run short courses of the type which the Provisional 
National Council for Mental Health has 3 conducted with success. It 
might be possible to arrange for such courses of a few weeks in length to be 
run by the extra-mural departments of selected Universities. This could be 
done in conjunction with groups of local authorities, who would probably find 


it more convenient to give candidates leave to attend a central course than to 
run courses independently. 


10. We recognise that the flow of recruits from the courses recommended in 
our paragraphs 4-8, though FEAR 7 we hape, at an early date, would not 
at first be sufficient to meet the of employing bodies. For purposes of 
emergency Tecruitment the qualifications listed in paragraph 5. subject alwa 
to personal suitability, may sufice, though we recommend that entrants shou 
take, before or after appointment, the short theoretical course recommended 
in paragtaph g for existing stall. Tfit could be combined with some practical 
experience under supervision with, e.g. the Ministry of Pensions or Dr. Barnardo's 
boarding out visitors so much the better. After a period of about ten years 
the new qualifications [or admission to boarding out visiting should be well 


established and there should be no need to provide special training for visitors 
appointed withont those qualifications. 


11. We think that approved candidates for the boarding out visitors course 
should receive where necessary assistance in the form of bursaries from public 
funds, and that financial assistance should also be given to candidates taking the 
short courses referred to in paragraph 9. 


Training of Inspectors 


12. We assume that the inspectorate of the central department will be to a 
large extent recruited from persons who have had experience in the various forms 
of child care dealt with in this Report, and will have qualifications at least equal 
to those of Children’s Officers. Their specific training will no doubt be, as at 
present, on the job "'—ti.e. the inexperienced inspector will work for a time 
under the supervision and with the guidance of an experienced inspector. There 
may however be from time to time suitable recruits to the inspectorate who have 
spia knowledge of one side of child care but whose experience has not covered 

whole field. We think that arrangements should be made with the Univer- 
sities for the adinission of such persons to those parts of the theoretical and 
practical courses we have suggested for boarding out visitors which they have not 


covered in their previous studies, and that they should be required to attend as 
part of their training. 


* 


APPENDIX 11 
LIST OF WITNESSES 
‘The following organisations and individuals? gave evidence hefore the committes:— 


ORGANISATION 


Association of Education Commit- 
lees. 


Association of Headmasters and 
3 of Approved 
Schools. 


Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions. 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes - ene 


City of Birmingham Maternity avd 
Child Welfare Department. 


Board of Conνẽ ... — 


British Federation of Social 


Workers. 


British Medical Association eae 


Catholic Adoption Societies ise 


Catholic Child Welfare Council . 


Children's Aid Society 


8 x TEES EE EPP EE 
© The list éxchides thare annearing h e 


REPRESENTED BY 


Sit Peter D. INNES, g. u. K.. M.A., DSC- 
Alderman WRIGHT ROBINSON, J-P. 

Mr. F. BARRACLOUGH, M.A. 

Alderman Mrs. E. GREGORY, O.D.E., J. T. 
Mr. Tuomas WatLix a, N. A. 

Dr. W. P. ALEXANDER, Eb. B., M. A., B.SC, 


Miss S. Rasy. 
Mr. J. Varpy. 
Mr. N. H. MATTOCK. 


Mr, S. Morrutr. 

Mr. W. STANSFIELD. 

Dr. H. Paur, s.p., D.P.H- 
Mr, G. H. Baswett. 


Mr. P. T. KIRKPATRICK 

Mr. E. H. LUCETTE. 

Miss CHavasse. 

Mr, T. F. Tucker, 

Miss D. M. Dysox- 

Mr. F. J. POTTER. 

Dr. H, C. GILNORE, URC. ERS, 


Dr. JEAN Mackixtosn, M. b., D PH, 
Dr. E. Babu xocn, M.D. 

Miss MI. SLACK, 

Miss L. PAKKER. 

Miss N. M. Jones. 

Miss M. OSBORNE, 


Dr. W. Rees Tuomas, „. .. M. K C. . 
Miss R. Dakwix, Cu *. 

Mr. F. CHANTER. 

Mr. H. C BLEAKLEY. 


Miss D. C. KEELING, J. b., NM. u U. 
Miss E. Kexsxepy. 

Miss R. Duxcax. 

Mis. I. TURNER. 

Mrs. K. MacDouGatt. 

Miss B. Bliss. 


Dr. R. G. Goxnox, 0.56., l. b., FRCP 

Dr. W. F. GAIS FORD, M.D., F. K. C. F. 

Dr. H. C. GILMORE, . ., Lk. G. 8. 

Dr. C. O. Strart voss, M.D., D.P.M, 

Dr. A. V. INELYSACK, M. b. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Canon G. L. 
CRAVEN, 

‘The Right Reverend Monsignor Canon 6. L 
CRAVEN. 2 

The Very Reverend Canon J. BENNETT. 

The Reverend W. J- SWI“ 

The Reverend J. F. Heacty, 

The Reverend W. Frist. 


Lt-Col, HERBERT GLANFIELD, O.D.E. 
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URGANISATION 


Church of England Children's 
Society “(formerly Waifs’ and 


Strays’ Soc jay). 


Cornwall County Council... 


County Councils Association 


Doncaster and District Councit of 
Social Service. 


Durham County Councit one 


Esser County Counci! 


— s.. 


Faiibridge Farm Schoss 


Family Welfare Association 
Uformerly the Charity Organisa- 
lion Society), 


federation of Committees for the 
Moral Weljare of Children. 


Home Ofice— 
Children's Branch 


Probation Branch 


ee 


The Howard League for Penal 
Reforns, 


The Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters, 


Invalid Children's Aid Association 


Jewist Association for the Pro- 
fection of Girls, Women and 
Chillren, 


Jewish Board of Guardians 


s.. 


The Jewish Orphanage, Norwood 


REPRESENTED by 


Col. The Hon. E. \VYNDHAN, 5.8. o. 
Dr. C, Conrikt o. I. R. c. 8. L. k. c. y. 


Mrs. Rupukr Scorr. o. B. u. 
Mr. W. R. VAUGHAN, d. u. E. 
Miss M. oeM. RupoLr. 


Mr. S. P. Heata. 
Miss Goopwix. 


Sir Joseru LAMB. 
Sir James Aitken, 
Mr. R. Beroe. 


Dr. C. F. BROCKINGTON, ALD., D.P.H. 
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The text of this legislation is as c 


Children Act 


1948 (11 & 12 Geo. 6) C 


Thomson Reuters (Legal) 


UK Statutes Crown Copyright. Reproduced by permission of the 


An Act to make further provision for the care or welfar 
cases, for further periods, of boys and girls when they 
abandoned by, or are living away from, their parents, a 
take care of them, and in certain other circumstances; 
Act, 1933, the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) 
1925 and certain other enactments relating to children; a 
aforesaid. 


BE it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, t 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
authority of the same, as follows:— 
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it shall be the duty of the local authority to receive the 


(2) Where a local authority have received a child into tk 
to the provisions of this Part of this Act, be their duty te 
welfare of the child appears to them to require it and the 


(3) Nothing in this section shall authorise a local autho 
section if any parent or guardian desires to take over th 
shall, in all cases where it appears to them consistent with 
to secure that the care of the child is taken over either— 
(a) by a parent or guardian of his, or 
(b) by a relative or friend of his, being, wher 
persuasion as the child or who gives an undertak 
religious persuasion. 


(4) Where a local authority receive a child into their can 
resident in the area of another local authority, — 
(a) that other local authority may at any tir 
determination (whether by agreement between 
following provisions of this subsection) of the 
concurrence of the first-mentioned authority at 
the child: and 
(b) the first-mentioned authority may recover f 
incurred by them under Part II of this Act in r 
incurred after he has ceased to be a child and, 
him, including also any travelling or other e 
taking-over). 
Any question arising under this subsection as to the ordin 
by the Secretary of State. 


(5) In determining for the purposes of the last foregoig 
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As originally enacted 
2.— Assumption by local authority of parental rigl 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this Part of this Act, a l 
any child in their care under the foregoing section in wl 
(a) that his parents are dead and that he has no 
(b) that a parent or guardian of his (hereinafter | 
the resolution was passed) has abandoned him 
rendering the said person incapable of caring fo 
life as to be unfit to have the care of the child, 
that all the rights and powers which the deceased parer 
as the case may be, all the rights and powers of the pe 
passed, shall vest in the local authority. 


(2) In the case of a resolution passed by virtue of para 
unless the person on whose account the resolution wi 
passing of the resolution, the local authority, if the wh 
them, shall forthwith after the passing of the resolution s 
thereof, and if, not later than one month after such a no 
account the resolution was passed serves a notice in wr 
resolution, the resolution shall, subject to the provision: 
the expiration of fourteen days from the service of the 1 
Every notice served by a local authority under this sut 
the notice is served of his right to object to the resoluti 
by him. 


(3) Where a notice has been served on a local authorit 
authority may not later than fourteen days from the re 
juvenile court, or in Scotland the sheriff, having jurisdic 


event the resolution shall not lapse by reason of the sery 
3 


Ph eee ee ee, E eel ees . . abnor cee, abel 
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(2) While a resolution passed by virtue of paragraph (b 
respect to a child, all rights and powers of the person o1 
shall, in respect of the child, be vested in the local authc 
subsection (3) of section one of this Act shall not in re 
person on whose account the resolution was passed. 


(3) A resolution under section two of this Act shall not 
either for a fixed period or until the local authority othe: 
taken over by, and the child to be under the control of, 
case where it appears to the authority to be for the bene 


(4) Where a resolution under section two of this Act is 
has ceased to be in the care of the local authority by whe 
prejudice to the provisions of section one of this Act if 
by whom the resolution was passed shall have power | 
any circumstances in which it appears to them that t 
necessary in the interests of the welfare of the child. 


(5) Where a local authority receive a child into their ca 
provisions of this Act, except subsections (4) and (5) c 
child had been recetved into their care under the said se 


(6) A resolution under the said section two shall not relier 
or contribute to the maintenance of, the child. 


(7) A resolution under the said section two shall not au 
be brought up in any religious creed other than that in 
for the resolution. 


(8) Any person who knowingly— 
(a) assists or induces or persistently attempts | 


applies to run away, or l E 
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(3) On complaint being made— 
(a) in the case of a resolution passed by virtue o: 
section two, by a person claiming to be a parent 
(b) in the case of a resolution passed by virtue 
whose account the resolution was passed, 
a juvenile court, or in Scotland the sheriff, having juri 
satisfied that there was no ground for the making of the 
the interests of the child be determined, may by order d 
shall thereupon cease to have effect: 


Provided that, if the court or sheriff think fit, t 
resolution, order that, either for a fixed period or 
the local authority, otherwise direct, the local ar 
be taken over by, and the child to be under the c 


(0) As originally enacted 
5.— Duty of local authority to act as fit person und 


(1) In any case where, under the Children and Young 
commit a person brought before the court to the care of 
shall not be required for the making by the court of a 
authority unless a probation order or supervision order 
such an order at the same time as the order committing 
accordingly the following subsections shall be substitut 
of that Act:— 


(J) The appropriate local authority shall, for 
relating to the making of orders committing 5 
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Provided that in determining for the purpc 
of a child or young person, any period c 
inmate of a school or other institution, o 
supervision order or probation order or 

boarded out under this Act, the Poor Lav 
1934, the Children and Young Persons (Si 
Act, 1948, by a local authority or educat 


(2) In the application of this section to Scotland, for ref 
Act, 1933, and section seventy-six thereof, there shall bi 
Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937 and section eighty 
and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, there shall be 
Young Persons Act, 1933, and for the word “England” thi 


[©] As originally enacted 


6.— Application of preceding provisions to childret 
to orders of court. 


(1) The reception of a child into their care by a local a 
the passing of a resolution with respect to him under s 
supervision order or probation order previously made v 


(2) Where an order of any court is in force giving the cus 
provisions of this Part of this Act shall have effect in rel 
parents or guardian of the child or to a parent or guardi 
to that person. 


(3) The following provisions shall have effect with res 
under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, or Á 
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paragraph 6, a local authority may (without prejudice t 
if those provisions apply) receive the child into their ca 
(a) the provisions of this Act, except subsectior 
much of subsection (3) of that section as requir 
that the care of a child is taken over by a parent, 
if the child had been received into their care unc 
(b) the child shall not for the purposes of the sa 
deemed to have ceased to be under the care of tl 


As originally enacted 
7.— Children in care of Minister of Pensions. 


(1) Where a child in the care of a local authority under 
welfare the Minister of Pensions is responsible, that Mi 
of the child shall be transferred to him, and thereupon t 
local authority. 


(2) Where immediately before the care of a child is tra 
of the last foregoing subsection a resolution under sect 
to the child, the rights and powers conferred on the loc: 
(a) shall not thereafter be exercisable against t 
any arrangements for the welfare of the child m 
(b) save as provided in the last foregoing para 
the local authority so long as the resolution is in 


(3) References in this section to a child for whose welf 
shall be construed as references to a child such that if 
proper care it would be the duty of that Minister to ma 
the War Pensions (Administrative Provisions) Act. | 973 
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having control of the child or so as to interfere with any 
with respect to the child. 


As originally enacted 

9. Meaning of “parents or guardian”. 

Save as expressly provided in section six of this Act, a 
parents or guardian of a child shall be construed as a re 
of the child or who are guardians of the child. 


(0) As originally enacted 


10.— Duty of parents to maintain contact with loc: 
care. 


(1) The parent of a child who has not attained the age of : 
under section one of this Act shall secure that the appr 
parent's address for the time being. 


(2) Where under subsection (4) of section one of this A 
child from another local authority, that other authority 
the child that the care of the child has been so taken ovi 


(3) For the purposes of subsection (1) of this section, t 
authority in whose care the child is for the time being: 


Provided that where under subsection (4) of sec 
taken over the care of a child from another a 
informed that the care of a child has been so take 


ir we lees tes thot near t ernaria- toa he: thea in Ob 
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As originally enacted 


11. Scope of Part IL. 

This Part of this Act relates to the powers and duties 

received by them into their care under section one of th 
court under the Children and Young Persons Act, I“ 
(Scotland) Act, 1937, have been committed (whether a 
in the said Act of 1933 or 1937) to their care as a fit pet 
to a child in the care of a local authority are references 
the authority under the said section one or for the time 
the authority as a fit person. 


(0) As originally enacted 
12.— General duty of local authority. 
(1) Where a child is in the care of a local authority, it sh 


their powers with respect to him so as to further his be 
for the proper development of his character and abilitie 


(2) In providing for a child in their care, a local auth 
services available for children in the care of their owr 
reasonable in his case. 


As originally enacted 
13.— Mode of provision of accommodation and m: 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, a local aut. 
accommodation and maintenance for a child in their co 
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(3) Where a child in the care of a local authority has at 
if it is necessary so to do, may provide accommodation ar 
in which accommodation is being provided under the s: 


Provided that a child shall not be accommod: 
subsection for any period exceeding fourteen da 
of State; and— 
(a) the Secretary of State shall not give hi 
for a period exceeding eight weeks, but 
such period or periods; 
(b) The Secretary of State may at any 
purposes of this subsection notwithstan 
or renewed has not expired. 


(4) A child in the care of a local authority who is over cor 
and main tained in any hostel (whether provided by a 
mainly intended for persons who are over compulsory : 
twenty-one. 


(5) Nothing in this section shall be construed as prever 
the case of any child, of any such facilities and service: 
last foregoing section, and for that purpose arranging f 
any suitable manner not specified in the foregoing prov 


(6) Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisi 
where it appears to them necessary so to do, accomm« 
premises under the control of a local authority other tł 
foregoing provisions of this section: 


Provided that a local authority shall only exerci 
the authorisation of the Secretary of State give 
nremices. and enhiect to couch conditions ge mio 
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(a) for the recording by local authorities of in 
children are boarded out as aforesaid and persons 
out with them; 

(b) for securing that children shall not be boardec 
is for the time being approved by such local autho 
(c) for securing that where possible the person 
is either of the same religious persuasion as the 
will be brought up in that religious persuasion; 
(d) for securing that children boarded out as aft 
boarded out, will be supervised and inspected by 
be removed from those premises if their welfare 


As originally enacted 
15.— Duty of local authorities to provide homes. 


(1) A local authority may, and shall in so far as the Sec 
and maintain, either within or without their area, homes 
care. 


(2) The accommodation provided under the last foreg 
include separate accommodation for the temporary rec 
necessary facilities for observation of their physical anc 


(3) A local authority may discharge their functions unc 
by making arrangements with another local authority fi 
other local authority of accommodation for children in th 
and arrangements under this subsection may contain pror 
local authority and other terms upon which the accomn 
11 
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(e) contain provisions for limiting the perio 

accommodation provided for the temporary reci 
and may contain different provisions for different des 
descriptions of homes. 


(5) Where it appears to the Secretary of State that any 
provided under this section are unsuitable therefor, or t 
accordance with regulations made by him under the 
unsatisfactory, he may by notice in writing served on t 
date as may be specified in the notice the premises shal 


(6) A direction given under the last foregoing subsection | 
of State. 


(0) As originally enacted 
16.— Accommodation of children in voluntary hon 


(J) Notwithstanding any agreement made in connectioi 
home under this Part of this Act by a local authority, t 
required so to do by the Secretary of State or the manag 
home. 


(2) No child in the care of a local authority shall be pl 
afford facilities for him to receive a religious upbringin; 
belongs. 


(0) As originally enacted 
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As originally enacted 

18.— Burial or cremation of deceased children. 

(1) A local authority may cause to be buried or crem 

immediately before his death was in the care of the aut! 
Provided that the authority shall not cause the b 
in accordance with the practice of the child's rel 


(2) Where a local authority exercise the powers referre 
may if at the time of his death the child had not attainec 
parent of the child any expenses incurred by them under 
under subsection (5) of section twenty-two of the Nati 
payments to be made to local authorities out of the Nat 
of burial or cremation of certain persons). 


(3) Any sums recoverable by a local authority under sı 
prejudice to any other method for the recovery thereof, 


(4) Nothing in this section shall affect any enactment reg 


or anatomical examination of the body of a deceased px 


Notes 


' 9 & 10 Geo. 6. c. 67. 


5 As originally enacted 
19.— Provision of hostels for persons under twenty 


(1) A local authority may, with the approval of the Secre 
fq) who are aver coammuleary echoadol sce hat 18. 
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As originally enacted 


20.— Financial assistance towards expenses of main 
over eighteen. 


(1) A local authority may make contributions to the co 
of any such person as is mentioned in subsection (1) ol 
who has attained the age of eighteen, in any place nea 
seeking employment, or in receipt of education or train 


(2) A local authority may make grants to persons who | 
not attained the age of twenty-one and who immediate 
were in the care of a local authority, to enable them to mi 
suitable education or training. 


(3) Where a person— 
(a) is engaged in a course of education or trair 
twenty-one; or 
(b) having previously been engaged in a cours 
interrupted by any circumstances, resumes the c 
then if a local authority are at the said time, or were at 
as the case may be, making any contributions or grants i 
provisions of this section, their powers under those prc 
until the completion of the course. 


As originally enacted 


21. Allocation of functions as between local authori 
The Secretary of State and the Minister of Education, 
make regulations for providing, where a local authori 
educatinn authority ag euch have concurrent inen! 
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PART III. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS MAINI 


As originally enacted 
23.— Contributions in respect of children in care o 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this Part of this Act, 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, and sections 
Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937 (which provide fo 
children committed to the care of a fit person or sent te 
local authorities of sums due under affiliation orders or 
received into the care of a local authority under sectio 
committed to the care of a local authority as a fit persor 


(2) Subject to the provisions of this Part of this Act, to t 
1937 as to appeals and to the provisions of the said A 
contribution order in respect of a child in the care of a k 
shall remain in force so long as he remains in the care 
one. 


(3) In the application of the said section eighty-eight 1 
under section one of this Act, subsection (4) of the saic 
duration of affiliation orders) shall have effect as if for 
substituted— 


“after the child or young person has ceased to be 
one of the Children Act, 1948. 
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As originally enacted 


25. Repeal of limit to amount of contributions. 

The proviso to subsection (1) of section eighty-seven « 
subsection (1) of section ninety-one of the said Act o 
weekly amounts payable under contribution orders and 
one child may not exceed such sum as may be prescrib 
have effect. 


(0) As originally enacted 
26.— Affiliation orders. 


(1) In England or Wales, where— 
(a) an illegitimate child is in the care of a local 
(b) an order is in force for the committal of: 
authority as a fit person, or 
(c) a local authority are maintaining an illegitu 
they are the managers or are liable in respect of 
to the managers of any other approved school u: 
and no affiliation order has been made in respect of the cl 
the place where the mother of the child resides may 
jurisdiction having jurisdiction in that place for a summ 
Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1872": 


Provided that no application shall be made unde 
(i) in a case falling within paragraph (a 
three years from the time when the child 
of the local authority or of another local 
was taken over by the first- mentioned 16 
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specified in paragraph (a), (b) or (c) of subsection (1) of 

whose area includes the place where the putative father 

to a court of summary jurisdiction having jurisdiction i 
(a) for the affiliation order to be revived, and 
(b) for payments thereunder to be made to the 
under section eighty-six of the said Act of 193. 
child, 

and the court may make an order accordingly. 


(5) Part IV of the said Act of 1933 shall apply in relatio: 
subsection (1) of this section or to an affiliation order r 
as if it were an affiliation order in respect of which an 
of section eighty-eight of that Act. 


(6) Paragraph (a) of subsection (2) of the said section e 
paragraph provides for the enforcement and variation 
that section is in force) shall have effect notwithstand 
Second Schedule to the Emergency Laws (Miscellanec 
general provisions for the variation and revocation of al 


(7) The Secretary of State may issue such new or alter 
necessary or expedient for giving effect to the foregoin: 


(8) In Scotland, where the condition specified in paragi 
section is fulfilled and no decree for aliment has been g 
(a) the local authority shall have the like right a: 
and aliment concluding for payment of aliment 
(b) where in an action of affiliation and aliment 
the court grants decree against any person for a 
of 1937 shall apply to payments under the dec 
which an order had been made under subsecti,+ 
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PART IV. 


VOLUNTARY HOMES AND VOLUN 


As originally enacted 


27. Provisions as to voluntary homes to extend to h 
endowments. 

Section ninety-two of the Children and Young Persons 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937° (whi 
shall have effect as if to the reference therein to a hon 
partly by voluntary contributions there were added a 
supported wholly or partly by endowments, not being a: 
Act, 1944, or the Education (Scotland) Act, 1946. 


Notes 
1 7&8 Geo. 6. c. 31. 
2 9 & 10 Geo. 6. c. 72. 


As originally enacted 


28. Extension of age limits in provisions relating to 
A person shall not be deemed for the purposes of Part 
1933, or Part VI of the Children and Young Persons (S 
person until he attains the age of eighteen, and accordin 
Part V or the said Part VI. or any other enactment in sus! 
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(b) in any other case, the Secretary of State me 
he thinks fit, but where he refuses the application 
of the refusal. 


(4) Where at any time after the end of the year ninetee! 
Secretary of State that the conduct of any voluntary h 
made or directions given under section thirty-one of this 
after giving to the persons carrying on the home not les 
of his proposal so to do, remove the home from the reg 


(5) Any person who carries on a voluntary home in cor 
(J) of this section shall be guilty of an offence and li 
exceeding fifty pounds and to a further fine not exceedin 
which the offence continues after conviction. 


(6) Where— 
(a) a voluntary home is carried on in contraver 
this section; or 
(b) notice of a proposal to remove a volunta: 
subsection (4) thereof, 
the Secretary of State may, notwithstanding that the tin 
section has not expired or that such an appeal is pendir 
the home ts situated, and require them forthwith to ren 
care under section one of this Act all or any of the ch 
provided in the home; and the local authority shall com 
circumstances of the children are such that they fall wi 
of the said section one and notwithstanding that any of th 
to be over the age of seventeen. 
For the purpose of carrying out the duty of the local a 
authorised in that behalf by the local authority may enter 
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(0) As originally enacted 
30.— Appeals. 


(1) Where under the last foregoing section application 
refused, or it is proposed to remove a voluntary home 
carry on or carrying on the home, as the case may be, m 
the notice under subsection (3) or subsection (4) of that se 
and where the appeal is brought against a proposal to r 
shall not be removed therefrom before the determinatio 


(2) An appeal under this section shall be brought by n 
of State requiring him to refer the refusal or proposal toe 
with the provisions of Part I of the First Schedule to thi 


(3) On an appeal under this section the appeal tribunal 
Secretary of State or may direct that the home shall be 
be removed from the register, and the Secretary of State 


(4) The Lord Chancellor may with the concurrence of th 
as to the practice. and procedure to be followed with re: 
for the purposes of this section, as to the manner of m 
proceedings before such tribunals and matters incidenta 
and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoin 
may make provision as to the particulars to be suppliec 
relevant to the determination of the appeal, and as to re] 
by counsel or solicitor or otherwise. 


(5) The Secretary of State may out of moneys provided 
(a) pay to members of tribunals constituted f2or 
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[ol] As originally enacted 
31.— Regulations as to conduct of voluntary home 


(1) The Secretary of State may make regulations as te 
securing the welfare of the children therein, and regulat 
(a) impose requirements as to the accommodati 
authorise the Secretary of State to give direction 
in any home of clothing of any description 
requirements as to the medical arrangements te 
children in the homes; 
(b) require the furnishing to the Secretary of Stat 
for the parents and guardians of children in the 
children, and authorise the Secretary of State to 
facilities; 
(c) authorise the Secretary of State to give direc 
may at any one time be accommodated in any p 
(d) provide for consultation with the Secretary. 
the charge of a home and empower the Secreta 
any particular applicant therefor except in the cas 
with such consultation by reason that the person ti 
as may be prescribed by the regulations; 
(e) require notice to be given to the Secretary of 
of a home; and 
(f) impose requirements as to the facilities whi 
religious upbringing appropriate to the persuasi 
and may contain different provisions for different desc 
descriptions of homes. 


(2) Where any regulation under this section provides tha 
thereto, any person who contravenes or fails to comp21; 
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with the requirement of the said section ninety-t 
particulars before the prescribed date in that ye: 


(2) Any default in complying with the requirements of p: 
shall be deemed to be such a default as is mentioned in su 
or in subsection (3) of the said section ninety-seven, as 


As originally enacted 
33.— Powers of Secretary of State as to voluntary i 


(1) The Secretary of State may by regulations control 
organisations of arrangements for the emigration of chi 


(2) Any such regulations may contain such consequen 
the Secretary of State to be necessary or expedient, inclu 
information to be given to the Secretary of State as to tl 
organisation and for enabling the Secretary of State to t 
been or will be made for the children's reception and wel 


(3) The power conferred by Part II of this Act on the 8 
the boarding-out of children by local authorities shall ¢ 
by voluntary organisations: 


Provided that in the provisions of the said Part I 
supervision and inspection by a local authority c 
which they are boarded out shall, in relatio 
organisations, be deemed to be a reference to si 
authority or, where it is so provided by or under t 


(4) Where any regulation under this section provides tha 
22 
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arrangements continue in force, he shall be. 
organisation instead of by the local authority. 


(2) Where a child over compulsory school age 
(a) ceases to be in the care of a local authority 
to reside in the area of another local authority, o 
(b) ceases to be in the care of a voluntary orgar 
the authority or organisation shall inform the local autho 
to reside. 


(3) Where it comes to the knowledge of a local author 
whom they have been advising and befriending in purst 
has transferred his residence to the area of another local a 
or, as the case may be, the voluntary organisation, shall 


PART V. 


CHILD LIFE PROT! 


5 As originally enacted 

35. General extension of Child Life Protection provi 

age. 

The following provisions, that is to say— 
(a) Part VII of the Public Health Act, 1936“, Pz 
19367, and Part I of the Children and Young Per 
for the protection of children under the age @3 
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[o] As originally enacted 


36. Extension of certain Child Life Protection prov 
Where any of the provisions specified in paragraphs (a) 
in respect of a child at the time when he ceases to be of 
and the provisions of this Act relating thereto shall cont 
(a) until the time when he attains the age of eigh 
with the person with whom he was living when 
(b) if he dies before attaining the age of eightee 
the notice to be given under the said provisions 


(0) As originally enacted 
37.— Miscellaneous amendments of Child Life Pre 


(1) Where a child one or both of whose parents are de: 
not a parent, guardian or relative of his, and by reaso 
allowance under the National Insurance Act, 1946“, 
Allowances Act, 1945, is payable to that person, the sa 
of the provisions specified in paragraph (a) of the last but 
on the date hereinafter specified, the nursing and maint 
The date herein before referred to is the last of the follc 
(a) the date on which the application for the alloy 
was granted before the commencement of this 
date not earlier than the commencement thereo! 
payable; 
(b) the date of the death of the first to die of the 
(c) where it is proved that at the later of the da 


the person in question had reasonable cause to 
24 
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(London) Act, 1936, and section eleven of the Childrer 
to hospitals maintained by a Government department | 
by Regional Hospital Boards on behalf of the Minister 
Notes 


' S & 9 Geo. 6. C. 41 


PART VI. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINAN 


(0) As originally enacted 
38.— Local authorities. 


(I) In England and Wales, the local authorities for the p 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, and the 

provisions relating to child life protection of Part VII o 
councils of counties and county boroughs, and the loca 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, shall be the Lon 


(2) In Scotland, the local authorities for the purposes o 
and large burghs. 
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(3) Before exercising any of the said functions a local! 
consider a report of the children's committee with re: 
children's committee to exercise on their behalf any of th 
money or to levy or to issue a precept for a rate. 


(4) The children's committee may include persons spe- 
training in matters relating to the functions of the con 
members of the local authority: 


Provided that at least a majority of the members 
authority. 


(S) A children's committee may, subject to any restrictio 
such sub-committees as the children's committee may de 
under this subsection shall be constituted in such mann 
to any restrictions so imposed, determine, and may inch 
notwithstanding that they are not members of the local 


Provided that every such sub-committee shall 
authority. 


(6) A sub-committee under the last foregoing subsec 
committees of two or more local authorities jointly, so H 
shall include at least one member of each of the local a 


(7) The children's committee or committees by whicl 
section may, subject to any restrictions imposed by the | 
authorities, authorise the sub-committee to exercise | 
committees, as the case may be, any of their functions. 


(8) The provisions of subsection (2) of this section shall 
to any committee appointed by them other than the chil 
discharge of their functions under the enactments speeet 
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(2) If, at any time after three years from the commenc 
have established a children's committee satisfy the 
circumstances the authority can better discharge their fi 
subsection (1) of the last foregoing section without a cl 


may direct that thenceforth the said section shall not ap 


(3) A direction under subsection (1) or subsection (2) of t 
of State either— 
(a) on the application of the local authority con 
(b) without any such application, if the Secreta 
of the arrangements made by the authority for 
enactments specified in subsection (1) of the | 
arrangements are not satisfactory. 


(4) Nothing in this or the last foregoing section shall be cc 
by section ninety-one of the Local Government Act 
committees, and references to the appointment of a ch 
the children's committee of an authority, shall accordin 
Wales, as including references to concurrence in the ay 
said section ninety-one, and to any joint committee so 
foregoing section that a sub-committee shall include £ 
shall, in relation to a subcommittee of any such joint cor 
the sub-committee shall include at least one member of 


(S) In Scotland, any two or more local authorities may 
children's committee for the discharge of their functions t 
(1) of the last foregoing section, and the provisions of s 
hundred and twenty-one of the Local Government (Sce 
they are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
sub-committee of any such joint committee, the requi 
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As originally enacted 
41.— The Children's officer. 


(1) For the purposes of their functions under the enactn 
thirty-nine of this Act, a local authority shall in acco 
appoint an officer to be known as the children’s officer. 


(2) A local authority shall not appoint a person to be the 
with the Secretary of State, and for the purpose of such 
State particulars showing the name, age, experience an 
they propose to make a selection, and if the Secretary of 
is not a fit person to be the children's officer of the authc 
appointment: 


Provided that the Secretary of State may, if he 
appointment made under this section by any 
compliance with this subsection if the authority 
the date of the passing of this Act, was perform 
corresponding to those falling to be performed 
children's officer. 

(3) Where the Secretary of State is satisfied that the 


functions of children's officer for two or more local aut 
of one person as the children's officer by each of the au 


(4) The children’s officer of an authority shall not, excep 
be employed by that authority in any other capacity. 
(5) A local authority shall secure the provision of adequ 
in the exercise of his functions. 


(6) The provisions as to remuneration and tenure of ofi 
five and one hundred and six of the Local Govern28 
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As originally enacted 
43.— Advisory Council on Child Care. 


(1) There shall be a council, to be known as the Advise 
of advising the Secretary of State on matters connect 
England and Wales under this Act, Parts IV and V of tl 
or any of the enactments specified in paragraphs (b) and 
of this Act. 


(2) The said council shall consist of such persons, to be 
Secretary of State may think fit, being persons special 
the welfare of children and persons having such othe 
considers requisite. 

Among the persons appointed under this subsection th 
local government. 


(3) The Secretary of State shall appoint a person to be. 
of the said council. 

(4) It shall be the duty of the said council to advise the 
Secretary of State may refer to them, being such a matt 
section, and they may also, of their own motion, make 
respects any such matter as is mentioned in that subsec 


(5) The Secretary of State may make out of moneys pre 
members of the said council in respect of travelling, sub 
the consent of the Treasury determine. 


5 As originally enacted 


44.— Advisory Council on Child Care for Scotlarol 
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of this section, in respect of travelling, subsistence and 
of the Treasury determine. 


[o] As originally enacted 
45.— Grants for training in child care. 


(1) The Secretary of State with the consent of the T 
Parliament defray or contribute towards any fees or i 
training approved by the Secretary of State with a viev 
for the purposes of any of the enactments specified in sı 
Act, or their employment by a voluntary organisation 
contribute towards the cost of maintenance of persons i 


(2) The Secretary of State may out of moneys provided b 
and subject to such conditions, as he may with the ci 
expenses incurred by any body of persons in providin 
training as aforesaid. 


As originally enacted 
46.— Grants to voluntary organisations. 


(1) The Secretary of State may make out of moneys prov 
and subject to such conditions, as he may with the ci 
expenses incurred or to be incurred by voluntary organis: 
to the Secretary of State requisite that the grants should 
voluntary homes are being carried on or the equipmen 
voluntary homes will be better provided with qualifieso 
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case may be, as to contributions towards expen 
(b) of subsection (8), of section twenty-six of t 
State, other than such sums so paid over which ` 
approved schools, 
subject however to the deduction of an amount equal | 
cent. as the Secretary of State may with the consent of 
expenditure incurred by the Secretary of State under the 
the like consent allocate to that authority. 


(2) No payment shall be made under section one hun 
Persons Act, 1933, or section one hundred and seven of 
Act, 1937, (which provide for Exchequer grants for cert: 
of any expenditure in respect of which payments are aut 
subsection. 


5 As originally enacted 

48. Administrative expenses of Secretary of State. 
The administrative expenses incurred by the Secretary c 
of moneys provided by Parliament. 


5 As originally enacted 
49.— Accounts of councils of county boroughs. 


(1) The council of every county borough shall keep se 
expended by them in the exercise of their functions u 
subsection (1) of section thirty-nine of this Act, other tl 


. , . ee eee et by aes leita, r 
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As originally enacted 


50. Appointment of guardians. 
In section four of the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1925 
after subsection (2):— 


“(2 A) Where an infant has no parent, no guardia 
parental rights with respect to him, the court, c 
thinks fit appoint the applicant to be the guardia 


Notes 


1 15 & 16 Geo. 5. c. 45. 


As originally enacted 
51.— Provisions as to places of safety. 


(1) Local authorities shall make provision, in homes p 
for the reception and maintenance of children removed 
Young Persons Act, 1933, the Children and Young Persc 
Act, 1936, the Public Health (London) Act, 1936, or tl 
1939. 

(2) The provision to be made in pursuance of the last for 
be made in such separate accommodation for the tempc 
be provided by subsection (2) of section fifteen of this 


(3) Where under any of the enactments mentioned in sub 
to a place of safety not being a home provided by a loca 
being a hospital vested in the Minister of Health or the,zi 
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(2) Subsection (1) of this section shall have effect bo 
respects Scotland. 


(3) For the avoidance of doubt it is hereby declared that 
order or resolution made or passed under any enactment 
which by virtue of any other provision is deemed to be 


(0) As originally enacted 


53. Enforcement of orders for payment of money u 
An order of a court of summary jurisdiction for the pay 
Infants Act, 1886, whether made before or after the cor 
varied or revoked in like manner as an affiliation order 
orders shall apply accordingly, with the necessary mod 


(0) As originally enacted 
54.— Provisions as to entry and inspection. 


(I) In section one hundred and three of the Children £ 
one hundred and six of the Children and Young Person: 
the appointment by the Secretary of State of inspectors 
to children and young persons) the references to the e 
persons shall include references to this Act. 


(2) Any inspector appointed under the said section one 
hundred and six may enter any of the following places, 
(a) any premises provided by a local authority | 
(b) any premises in which under subsection (‘3 
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(4) Any person authorised in that behalf by a local authe 
the area of the authority for the purpose of visiting chil 
authority under section one of this Act or are for the time 
as a fit person by an order of any court under the Chil 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937. 


(5) Nothing in the two last foregoing subsections shall a 
than by virtue of section ninety-four of the said Act of | 
of 1937, is as a whole subject to inspection by, or under 
(6) A person who proposes to exercise any power of ent 


if so required produce some duly authenticated docun 
power. 


(7) Any person who obstructs the exercise of any suc! 
offence and liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
offence or twenty pounds in the case of a second or any 


jo) As originally enacted 

55.— Prosecution of offences. 

(I) In England and Wales, a local authority may institi 
Act, the provisions of the Children and Young Persons A 


I and II thereof, or the provisions relating to child life | 
Act, 1936, or Part XIII of the Public Health (London) A 


(2) Subsection (5) of section twenty-three and subsect 
the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937 s 
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(4) The Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) 
two thereof) shall apply in relation to the compulsory 
subsection (1) thereof had been in force immediately bi 


Notes 


' 9 & 10 Geo. 6. c. 40. 


10 & 11 Geo. 6. C. 42. 


As originally enacted 
57.— ‘Transfer, superannuation and compensation 


(1) The Secretary of State may by regulations provide 
(a) for the transfer to a local authority of o 
commencement of this Act by the Common Co 
of a metropolitan borough or county district sol 
transferred by this Act from that council to the s 
(b) for enabling the Common Council of the 
metropolitan borough or county district in the « 
contributory employee or local Act contributor w 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and is transferred ur 
passed in respect of him not later than three mor 
that for the purposes of the said Act of 1937 ar 
reckonable as contributing service and, in the c 
remained in their employment a similar benefit 
on his becoming entitled to a superannuation all 
be deemed for the purposes of the said Act of I. 
question. to be increased bv such period as m5 
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which they have been engaged, lose the prospec 
as a consequence of the passing of this Act; 

(f) for such matters supplementary to and conse 
to the Secretary of State to be necessary. 


(2) Regulations under this section may provide for the 
all questions arising under the regulations and may mal 
of cases. 


Notes 


1 I Edw. 8 & 1 Geo. 6. c. 68. 


5 As originally enacted 
58.— Regulations and orders. 


(1) Any power to make regulations or orders conferred o 
by statutory instrument. 


(2) Any statutory instrument made in the exercise of ar 
this Act shall be subject to annulment in pursuance of r 


[o] As originally enacted 
59.— Interpretation. 
(1) In this Act, except where the context otherwise rex 


meanings hereby assigned to them respectively 
“approved school order has the same meaninss 
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“local education authority” means a local edi 
Education Act, 1944, or in Scotland an education 
(Scotland) Act, 1946: 
“parent” 
(a) in relation to a child adopted in purs 
or persons by whom he was adopted, to 
(b) in relation to a child who is illegitin 
his father; 
“precept for a rate”, in relation to Scotland, mez 
“recognisance ’, in relation to Scotland, means | 
“recoverable summarily as a civil debt”, in rel 
civil debt; 
“relative ‘has, throughout Great Britain, the mea 
and twenty of the Public Health Act, 1936; 
“voluntary home' has the same meaning as in | 
Act, 1933, or, as respects Scotland, Part VI of tl 
Act, 1937: 
“voluntary organisation” means a body the activ 
for profit, but does not include any public or loc 


(2) Any reference in this Act to the functions of a loci 
Persons Act, 1933 shall be construed as including a ref 
county or county borough with respect to remand home 


(3) References in this Act to any enactment shall, excey 
construed as references to the enactment as amended b 
this Act. 


(4) As respects Scotland any reference in this Act to £ 


construed, in relation to counties combined for the purp 
37, 
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(2) The enactments specified in the Third Schedule t 
amendments specified therein, being minor amendmen 
provisions of this Act. 


(3) The enactments specified in the Fourth Schedule to 
specified in the third column of that Schedule: 


Provided that the repeal of the enactments spec 
effect only on the first day of January, nineteen 


As originally enacted 


61. Application to Isles of Scilly. 

This Act shall, in its application to the Isles of Scill. 
adaptations and modifications as may be prescribed b. 
such order may be revoked or varied by a subsequent o 


(0) As originally enacted 

62.— Short title, commencement and extent. 

(1) This Act may be cited as the Children Act, 1948. 
(2) This Act shall come into operation on the fifth day « 


(3) This Act shall not extend to Northern Ireland. 


FIRST SCHEER} 
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(b) a panel (hereinafter referred to as the “welta 
of the Council, of persons who will be availabl 
such tribunal. 


As originally enacted 


(1) No person shall be qualified to be appointed to the 
qualifications as the Lord Chancellor considers suitab 
appointed to the welfare panel unless he has had such e 
Lord President of the Council considers suitable. 


(2) An officer of any Government department shall be « 
of the said panels. 


[©] As originally enacted 

3. 

Any person appointed to be a member of either of the s 
to such conditions as to the period of his membership a 
Lord Chancellor or the Lord President of the Council, < 


As originally enacted 


4. 
Where any appeal is required to be determined by a tr 
Part of thie Sehediule the tribunal chall eoneret of 9 8 
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As originally enacted 


6. 
No officer of any Government department shall be qual 


(0) As originally enacted 


T. 
Any person appointed to be a member of the welfare p 
subject to such conditions as may be determined by the 


As originally enacted 


8. 

Where any appeal is required to be determined by a tr 
Schedule, the tribunal shall consist of a sheriff (or, if 
appointment as sheriff nominated by the Lord Preside 
chairman, and two other members being impartial perso 
panel by the Secretary of State. 


lol As originally enacted 


9. 

In this Part of this Schedule the expression “sheriff” doe 
the sheriff of the county in which the voluntary home t 
proposed to be established. 
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be treated as a person for whom accommodat 
Assistance Act, 1948. 


(2) If, immediately before the commencement of this 
last foregoing sub-paragraph was recoverable by the loc: 
local authority, the provisions of subsection (4) of sect 
as if the first-mentioned authority had received him inte 
the area of that other authority. 


As originally enacted 


2. 

Where, immediately before the commencement of th 
fifty-two of the Poor Law Act, 1930°, was in force wi 
commencement of this Act, be deemed to be a resoluti 
two of this Act. 


Notes 


1 20 & 21 Geo. 5. C. 17. 


As originally enacted 
+ — 


(1) Where immediately before the commencement of th 
of section sixty-one or subsection (2) of section sixt 
(Scotland) Act, 1937, or subsection (2) of section thi 
Ang wag in force committine 9 child ta the care 13 
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(b) they had been made so as to apply to chil 
section one of this Act in like manner as to childr 
or education authority as a fit person, 

and shall continue in force, and may be revoked and va 


(2) Where immediately before the commencement of 
subsection (3) of the said section eighty-four or subsecti 
as from the commencement of this Act the boarding-ou 
II of this Act. 


(3) Anything done before the commencement of this 
Law Act, 1930, or under any regulations made under th 
order or regulations relating to the boarding-out of chi 
commencement of this Act, shall be deemed to have bei 
of the said rules. 


lol As originally enacted 


a 

A contribution order made before the commencement i 
after the commencement of this Act operate so as to r 
could not have been required if this Act had been in for 


[©] As originally enacted 


(J) Any maintenance order in respect of a child in fore 
of this Act under section nineteen of the Poor Law Ac 
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has been named therein the education authority of the 
law authority by whom the application was made shall 


As originally enacted 


EP 

Where by virtue of the provisions of Part IV of this Act al 
of this Act becomes a voluntary home within the mea 
Persons Act, 1933, or Part VI of the Children and Your 
shall, for the purposes of the said Part V or the said Pa 
at the commencement of this Act. 


(0) As originally enacted 


(1) Any land which immediately before the commencem 
solely for the purposes of a children's home shall be de 
Local Government Act, 1933, the London Governme 
(Scotland) Act, 1947, as the case may be, for the purpo 
of this Act. 


(2) Where a local authority have taken any steps for t 
purposes of a children's home but the acquisition has ne 
this Act, anything duly done before the commencemen 
have effect as if it had been duly done in relation to the 
purposes of a home to be provided by the authority und 


(3) In this paragraph the expression children's homeag 
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have the like rights in connection with the option as if! 
employment by a local health authority. 


[o] As originally enacted 
10.— 


(1) Where by virtue of section thirty-five or thirty-seve 
the Public Health Act, 1936, Part XIII of the Public H 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937 
commencement of this Act, those provisions and the f 
have effect as if the child had been received for reward 


(2) Where by virtue of the said section thirty-five or t 
become applicable to a child at, or within one month 

notice required to be given before the reception of the 
the commencement of this Act: 


Provided that nothing in this sub-paragraph shal 
the operation of any provision of the said Part 
children or of the said Part | relating to children 
be given. 


(3) Where by virtue of the said section thirty-five or 
applicable to a child at the commencement of this Act 
change of residence may, if the change takes place not lat 
of this Act, be given at any time before the expiration of 
given no notice under the said provisions need be give 
child. 


(4) In the case of a child who at the commencement a1 
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(6) Where by virtue of section thirty-seven of this Act tl 
or Part I become applicable to a child after the comme: 
of a parent of the child, the provisions of the three last 
for references therein to the commencement of this A 
date at which the said provisions become applicable to 


(7) Nothing in section thirty-five or thirty-seven of this A 
entered into before the commencement thereof. 


(0) As originally enacted 
11.— 


(1) Where by virtue of section thirty-five of this Act the 
of Children (Regulation) Act, 1939, become applicable 1 
those provisions and the following provisions of this p 
of the child had been taken at the commencement of th 


(2) Where by virtue of the said section thirty-five the pı 
applicable to a child at the commencement of this Act, 1 
be given in connection with the taking possession of th 


(3) Where by virtue of the said section thirty-five the pı 
applicable to a child within one month after the comme 
be given before possession of the child is taken m. 
commencement of this Act. 


(4) Where by virtue of the said section thirty-five the p 
applicable to a child at the commencement of this Act 
change of residence may, if the change takes place not lat 
of this Act, be given at any time before the expiration 
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As originally enacted 


In section seventy, in proviso (a) to subsection (2), for | 
shall be substituted the words the Poor Law Act, 193. 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, or P 
authority or education authority”. 


In section eighty-two, in paragraph (a) of subsection ( 
inserted the words “or persistently attempts to induce”. 


In section eighty-four, subsections (2) and (5) shall | 
committed to the care of a local authority, and in the pre 
child or young person consents” there shall be inserted 
express a proper opinion on the matter, is to emigrate in 
of his, or is to emigrate for the purpose of joining a par 


In section eighty-five, in subsection (2), for the words 
shall be substituted the words “under Part II of the Child: 
care he has been committed as a fit person”, and in subs 
“induces,” there shall be inserted the words “or persiste 
from “or with whom” to “Act” there shall be substitute 
he has been boarded out under Part II of the Children A: 
he has been so committed”. 


In section eighty-six, in subsection (1), for the word 
substituted the words “the persons specified in section t 
the words from “that is to say” to the end of the subsect 


In section ninety, in subsection (6), for the words from “b 
the words “the Poor Law Act, 1930, the Poor Law (Sci 
Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, or Part I of the Children. 
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In section one hundred and seven, in the definition of 
there shall be inserted the words “any home provided 
Children Act, 1948”. 


The Public Health Act, 1936. 26 Ge 


lol As originally enacted 


In section two hundred and seven, in subsection (3), aft 
inserted the words “or removes himself’ and after the v 
there shall be inserted the words “(if any)”. 


In section two hundred and eleven, in subsection (1), fo 
the word “eighteen”. 


In section two hundred and nineteen, in subsection (1). 
of any Act” to the words “within the meaning of the Ch 
shall be substituted the words “on whom a requirement 
order or probation order, or who undertakes the nursing 
the Minister of Pensions, by a local authority under ! 
voluntary organisation within the meaning of that Act, o 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, or to any 


In section two hundred and twenty, in the definition of 
there shall be inserted the words “a home provided by a 
Act, 1948“. 
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b) in pursuance of any arrangement fo 
of Pensions, by a local authority under 
voluntary organisation within the meant 
(c) with respect to a child on whom a re 
supervision order or probation order.” 


In section three hundred and four, in the definition of 
there shall be inserted the words “any home provided 
Children Act. 1948”. 


The Children and, Young Persons (Scotland) Aci 


As originally enacted 


In section one, in subsection (5), after the words “or is 
“or removes himself’; and after the words “the name 
inserted the words “(if any)”. 


In section four, for the word “nine” there shall be subst 


In section eleven, in subsection (I), for the words or to 
words “or to any person who undertakes the nursin; 
requirement as to residence is imposed by a probation o 
of Pensions, by a local authority under Part II of th 
organisation as defined in that Act, or to any hospital”. 


In section forty-three, for any reference to an education at 
to a local authority; and in subsection (2), for the word 
assist the court” there shall be substituted the words “ret 
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express a proper opinion on the matter, is to emigrate in 
of his, or is to emigrate for the purpose of joining a par 


In section eighty-nine, in subsection (2), for the words 
there shall be substituted the words “under Part II of tk 
to whose care he has been committed as a fit person”, fo 
shall be substituted the words “the local authority”; an 
the word “induces,” there shall be inserted the words 
the words from “or with whom” to “Act” there shall b 
with whom he has been boarded out under Part II of th 
to whose care he has been so committed”. 


In section ninety, in subsection (1), for the words “the fc 
the words “the persons specified in section twenty-four 
from “that is to say” to the end of the subsection shall be 
to an education authority there shall be substituted a rete 
(3), for the words “an education authority” there shall b 
for the words from “the education authority” to “over | 
the words “the local authority or the education authori 
the person liable to make the contribution is for the tim 
such authority”. 


In section ninety-one, for any reference to an education 
in head (b) of subsection (2), a reference to a local au 
after the words “committed, or” there shall be inserted t 
in head (b), after the words “of the” there shall be inse 
after the words “education authority” there shall be insi 


In section ninety-three, in subsection (2), after the wor 
words “a local authority or” and after the words “educ 
words “as the case may be”, and for the words “the eug 
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As originally enacted 


In section seven, in paragraph (b) of subsection (8), for 
eighty-four of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1 
“by a local authority under Part II of the Children Act, 


In section sixteen, in subsection (2), in the definitio 
“purposes” there shall be inserted the words “of the pi 
and subsection (3) shall have effect as originally enacted 
Service Act, 1946. 


The National Health Service Act, 19. 


(0) As originally enacted 


In section twenty-two, in subsection (3), for the word 
words “section two hundred and three“, and the words f 
the subsection shall be omitted. 


The National Assistance Act, 1948 


As originally enacted 


In the Sixth Schedule, in paragraph 8, in head (a) of sut 
shall be inserted the words “or of Part II of the Children 
50 
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As originally enacted 


Session and Chapter. Enactment repealed. 

15 & 16 Geo. S. c. 45. The Guardianship of Infants Ac 
1925. 

23 & 24 Geo. S. c. 12. The Children and Young Persor 


Act, 1933. 


26 Geo. 5 and | Edw. &. c. 49. The Public Health Act, 1936. 


1 Edw. 8 and 1 Geo. 6. c. 37. The Children and Young Fersor 
(Scotland) Act, 1937. 
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PART II. 


ENACTMENTS REPEALED AS FR( 


As originally enacted 


Session and Chapter. 
23 && 24 Geo. 3. c. 12. 


Enactment repealed. 


The Children and Young Persons 
1933. 


| Edw. 8 and 1 Geo. 6. c. 37. [The Children and Young Persons 


(Scotland) Act, 1937. 
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Getting started with the 1948 Children Act 


What do we learn? 


Roy Parker reflects on the reform of children’s services in 
the wake of the 1948 Children Act and the role of child- 
ren’s officers and children’s committees charged with its 
implementation in the period 1948-1970. He examines the 
backgrounds of these officers, many of whom were 
women seen for the first time in senior positions, methods 
of recruitment and how the performance of officers and 
committees was assessed. He also discusses some of the 
problems they faced, such as how to shift care from 
residential establishments to foster homes, overloaded 
caseloads and substandard children’s accommodation, 
and considers whether any lessons can be learned from 
the past. 


Roy Parker is 
Emeritus Professor 
of Social Policy, 
University of Bristol 


Having recently read Judith Niechcial’s 
biography of Lucy Faithfull I became 
curious about others of her generation 
who also entered the newly constructed 
children’s services at the senior level in 
the wake of the Children Act of 1948. The 
new children’s officers whom the local 
authorities were obliged to appoint, 
together with their committees, were 
expected to implement the substantial 
reforms that the Act required. How did 
they get started and what difficulties did 
they have to confront? What qualities did 
they require and how successful were 
they? Are there still conclusions to be 
drawn about such sweeping reforms that 
are useful in today’s world of regular 
administrative upheavals? 

Of course, Lucy Faithfull (later 
Baroness Faithfull) was not one of these 
initial appointees but she was, at the 
time, one of the Home Office inspectors 
who, with their colleagues, endeavoured 
to oversee and guide what was happen- 
ing at the local level. However, she did 
move to become the children’s officer for 
Oxford city in 1958. In tracing her 
career Niechcial has provided us with a 
window onto the broad sweep of events 
that unfolded in the children’s service 
after 1948 and, indeed, up to Lucy’s 
death in 1996. 


Key words: Children 
Act 1948, children’s 
officers, early child- 
ren’s services reform 


The reader will see that what follows 
has benefited from several of Bob 
Holman’s publications and also from 
Kenneth Brill’s unpublished thesis that 
he completed just before his death in 
1991. My thanks to them both. 


A starting point 

The 1948 Children Act established 
separate children’s committees in all 
county councils and county borough 
councils in Great Britain. These were to 
be responsible for a more integrated 
service for children in need of care and 
for a service that was to raise the stand- 
ard of the care that was provided. Child- 
ren’s officers were to be appointed to see 
these reforms realised and were to have 
no other responsibilities. We shall come 
to the question of how standards were to 
be raised later, but first it is important to 
appreciate the scale of the integration 
that was put in train because it was this 
that presented the children’s officers 
with their initial practical and political 
challenges. 

Before 1948 the public care of child- 
ren deprived of a ‘normal’ home life was 
divided locally between the public assist- 
ance committees, education and public 
health departments. The first of these 
were responsible for administering the 
Poor Law, one part of which concerned 
the ‘relief’ of children through their 
admission to care on a voluntary basis, 
although it was possible later, in certain 
circumstances, for the local authority to 
assume the rights and duties of parents. 
The reasons for such children’s initial 
admission included parental incapacity, 
desertion, orphanhood and such like. In 
1946 there were 33,000 of them in care 
in England and Wales, of whom just 15 
per cent were boarded out (Curtis, 1946, 
p 12). In Scotland there were 7,000, 76 
per cent in foster homes (Clyde, 1946, 

p 7). 
Local education departments became 
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involved when it was considered neces- 
sary for a court to make a ‘fit person 
order’ removing a child from home in 
order to ensure their adequate care or 
protection. The ‘fit person’, almost 
always the local authority, then assumed 
the powers and duties of the parents until 
the child was 18 or until the order was 
discharged. However, the 1933 Children 
and Young Persons Act specified that a 
local authority should discharge these 
responsibilities through its education 
committee; they could not be exercised 
by a public assistance committee.“ It was 
because of this that, before 1948, there 
were staff in education departments 
engaged in the supervision of committed 
children, whether they were placed in 
foster homes or in residential care. In 
England and Wales in 1945 about 
10,000 children were subject to these fit 
person orders, 60 per cent of whom were 
boarded out (Curtis, 1946, p 18). In 
Scotland there were 1,500, 72 per cent 
with foster parents (Clyde, 1946, p 40). 
The third arm of local government 
that was concerned with children’s 
services prior to 1948 was public health. 
These departments were responsible for 
supervising (usually through their health 
visitors) those children who were subject 
to the child life protection provisions of 
various public health acts. Children 
under nine years of age who were not in 
care but who were ‘taken for reward’ in 
private foster homes, in nurseries run for 
profit, in a few unregistered voluntary 
homes or who were placed privately for 
adoption had to be visited and their well- 
being checked. In 1944, 14,200 children 
fell into these categories.? However, the 
1948 Act raised the age below which 
such children had to be visited to 15, and 


18 if they remained in education. This 
immediately boosted the number to 
34,800, an increase of 41 per cent; but 
this now included 25,000 children who 
were in independent boarding schools 
(Home Office, 1951, p 36). However, in 
1954 the Chancery Court ruled that 
these ‘boarders’ were not ‘living apart’ 
from their parents and therefore were not 
subject to the child life protection 
legislation. Children’s officers must 
have breathed a sigh of relief. 

Thus, the new children’s officers 
became responsible for a disparate body 
of children transferred from three 
different departments operating different 
systems, keeping different records and 
with different policies.“ Furthermore, as 
the Curtis Committee pointed out, there 
had been a history of tension between 
them and inadequate co-ordination 
(Curtis, 1946, p 36). There had also been 
a history of acrimonious relations 
between the three central government 
departments involved; namely, the 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Education and the Home Office. In the 
negotiations prior to the 1948 Act each 
had contended for the overall control of 
children’s services, a contest eventually 
won by the Home Office’ (see Parker, 
1983). 


The lucky dip 

The report of the Curtis Committee had 
placed considerable importance on the 
need for each county and county 
borough council to appoint a separate 
children’s committee but also for there to 
be a children’s officer answerable to it. 
Indeed, Curtis maintained that in the 
new organisation that was recommended 
these chief officers would be ‘its pivot’ 


' This is made clear in section 96(1) of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 
In Scotland, however, it was the poor law authorities that were responsible for supervising children 


subject to the Child Life Protection legislation. 


3 See Wallbridge and Another v Dorset County Council 2 W.L.R. 1068 (1954). However, the law was 


not actually changed until the Children Act of 1958. 


The new children’s committees did not become responsible for approved schools or remand homes. 
These remained controlled by their management committees and by the Home Office centrally. 

> The Home Office was especially keen to retain and acquire responsibility for children’s services 
because these were regarded as important for softening the public image of its otherwise predominant 
responsibilities for matters associated with law and order. 
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(Curtis, 1946, p 146). Yet it went further, 
offering a rather detailed specification of 
the qualities that were required in such 
officers who, it expected, were likely to 
be women. They would need to have 
‘marked administrative capacity’, be 
able to work well with their committees, 
have a good grasp of local government 
procedures and have ‘enough faith and 
enthusiasm to try methods old and new’ 
(Curtis, 1946, p 148). Ideally, these 
paragons would also be graduates with a 
social science diploma and have had 
experience of work with children. It 
needs to be borne in mind, however, that 
the parallel committee of inquiry in 
Scotland, led by Lord Clyde, although 
largely mirroring the recommendations 
of Curtis, made no suggestions whatso- 
ever about the qualities that were to be 
sought in the new children’s officers;° 
nor did the subsequent Act or the accom- 
panying circular (Home Office Circular 
No. 160/1948). 

Although the Curtis requirements may 
have been desirable it was always going 
to be difficult to find enough candidates 
who fulfilled them. Indeed, in its 1951 
report of the work of its children’s dep- 
artment the Home Office acknowledged 
that it was ‘unrealistic to suggest that all 
children’s officers appointed possessed 
... the high qualities specified by the 
[Curtis] . . . Committee’ (Home Office, 
1951, p 22). In the first place there were 
129 children’s authorities in England, 

17 in Wales and 55 in Scotland and 
although two or more could jointly 
appoint a children’s officer, few did. 
Where were so many competent officials 
to be found over a matter of months? A 
few authorities (such as Essex) had 
made their appointments earlier, fore- 
seeing the competition that was likely to 


arise. Many moved quickly after the 
‘appointed day’ but others did not, 
sometimes from indecision, sometimes 
from a lack of suitable candidates, 
sometimes because of unresolved issues 
within the authority and sometimes 
because of differences with the Home 
Office, whose Secretary of State had to 
be consulted about all proposed appoint- 
ments and who was able to veto those 
not considered to be suitable. 

Some years later, the Home Office 
characterised these initial appointments 
as ‘a lucky dip’ that had influenced the 
success or otherwise of the new services 
(Report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in England, 1966-69, 
1969, p 237). So who, in the event, was 
appointed? Although the information is 
limited we do have two sources upon 
which to call. In 1963 Clare Winnicott 
compiled details of the first 146 appoin- 
tees in England and Wales. These 
showed that overall there were 93 
women (64%) and 53 (36%) men. Later, 
Kenneth Brill assembled somewhat 
fuller details about 119 of those 
appointed.“ He found almost the same 
division between women and men but 
was able to add that in the counties 79 
per cent of those appointed were women 
whereas in the boroughs it was 63 per 
cent (Brill, 1991, p 47). 

Both our sources provided informa- 
tion about the children’s officers’ pre- 
vious occupations. Winnicott showed 
that in the 83 county boroughs 67 per 
cent of those appointed came from 
education departments and the rest from 
broadly defined ‘social work’. By con- 
trast, in the counties she classed 71 per 
cent as previously employed in social 
work and with almost all the rest coming 
from education. Brill did not give these 


John Murphy (1992) argues in his British Social Services: The Scottish dimension that the absence 
of any mention of the qualities needed in a children’s officer in the Clyde report was a major weak- 
ness that ‘was to prove adverse to the establishment of adequate children’s departments’ in Scotland 
in the early years (p 31). But this seems too simple an explanation: other factors were at work as well, 
not least the stronger opposition to the idea of separate children’s departments in Scotland than in 


England and Wales. 


Unfortunately Brill gave no information about the source of this material but he had been Children’s 
Officer in Croydon and in Devon and the long-serving secretary of the Association of Children’s 


Officers. 
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details separately for the boroughs and 
the counties. Overall, however, he classi- 
fied 41 per cent as having been ‘social 
workers’ and 37 per cent as having been 
drawn from ‘education’. He allocated 
the rest to miscellaneous backgrounds, 
although hardly any had anything to do 
with health; for instance, only one assist- 
ant medical officer of health was 
appointed and one health visitor (Brill, 
1991, pp 45-6). This may seem surpri- 
sing but, as Brill points out, the salaries 
being offered to the children’s officers 
were low compared with those being 
paid in the health field or, indeed, 
elsewhere in local government (p 55). 

As we have seen, those who had been 
employed in education would have been 
mainly concerned with the placement 
and supervision of children committed 
to their departments on fit person orders. 
Some would have been involved in 
issues of school attendance and some 
with special education. Only two had 
been teachers. The ‘social workers’ were 
a much more mixed bag, but almost all 
came from the voluntary sector. Few 
were professionally qualified (Brill, 
1991, p 58) and few had any experience 
of working in local government. Where- 
as Curtis had recommended that most of 
those appointed should be graduates, in 
the event only 37 per cent were and 
fewer still combined this with a social 
science diploma (Brill, 1991, p 48). Of 
course, many university careers had 
been forestalled or cut short by the war, 
with the result that there were far fewer 
graduates than might have been 
expected. On the other hand, many who 
were appointed had been in the armed 
forces during the war or workers in UN 
relief and rehabilitation organisations, 
people accustomed to bearing a measure 
of responsibility, often at a young age. In 
addition, some of the women who 
became children’s officers had been 
concerned with the wartime fostering of 
evacuees. 


Women in higher places 

One claim made about the consequences 
of the 1948 reforms in children’s 
services has been that they opened the 
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way for able women to occupy senior 
posts in local government. Certainly, 
some of them proved to be exceptional 
and it has tended to be their names that 
are remembered and for whom obitu- 
aries have been written: women like 
Joan Cooper in East Sussex who rose to 
be the Chief Inspector at the Home 
Office and then Director of the Social 
Work Service at the Department of 
Health (see Wedge, 2003; Jackson, 
2008). However, it should not be over- 
looked that some very able men were 
appointed as well and that even in the 
early years after 1948 a good deal of 
reshuffling took place. In Middlesex, for 
example, the children’s officer (Mr 
Ainscow) moved almost at once to the 
London County Council as its chief 
officer, creating an interregnum before 
another appointment was made (National 
Archives, PRO, MH 102/1644). 
Nonetheless, the introduction of 
women into chief officer posts in local 
government was new and significant. 
For example, in the 1938 edition of the 
Municipal Yearbook no women were 
listed as occupying the posts of county 
or town clerk, medical officer of health, 
director of education, housing manager 
or chief welfare officer anywhere in 
Great Britain. The only female chief 
officers were five librarians, three 
museum curators and a registrar of 
births and deaths. However, there was a 
sprinkling of deputies, particularly in 
health and education. Of course, it was 
up to each authority to decide whether 
certain posts were accorded the title of 
‘chief officer’, but it is reasonable to 
conclude that before the war there were 
no women in the top positions of local 
government. However, in one fell swoop 
the Children Act brought in around 125 
(throughout Great Britain) and, it should 
be noted, there were now more women 
in the inspectorate of the children’s 
department of the Home Office. For 
example, whereas in 1946 nine of these 
17 inspectors were women by 1954 there 
were 31, but out of a total of 74. Even 
so, they now occupied more senior 
posts: one (Miss Rosling, who had been 
joint secretary of the Curtis Committee) 


was an assistant secretary, one the chief 
inspector (Miss Scorrer), one the senior 
medical inspector, another the supervi- 
sing inspector together with seven Grade 
1 inspectors, one of whom was Lucy 
Faithfull. Previously no women had 
occupied the rather fewer senior posi- 
tions in what was then called the Home 
Office Children’s Branch (British 
Imperial Calendar and Civil List, 1946 
and 1954). Inspectors in that branch had 
been concerned chiefly with approved 
schools, remand homes and hundreds of 
voluntary children’s homes.’ 

It is interesting to bring the story 
forward. In 1970, the last year of separ- 
ate children’s departments, the propor- 
tion of children’s officers who were 
women had fallen to 46 per cent 
(England and Wales) from its level of 66 
per cent at the beginning (Brill, 1991, 

p 47). However, by 2011 52 per cent of 
the directors of children’s services were 
women and this virtual parity now exists 
irrespective of the type of authority 
(Association of Directors of Children’s 
Services, 2011). 


Getting established 
By 1949 it might have been expected 
that that year’s Municipal Yearbook 
would see children’s officers numbered 
among the chief officers; but they appear 
in only 38 of the authorities’ entries, 
none of which was Scottish. The signifi- 
cance of so many omissions should not 
be overlooked, for they offer a glimpse 
of the difficulty that many of the new 
children’s officers had in establishing 
themselves in the top tier of their local 
authorities and in having the services for 
children for which they were responsible 
given the priority that was required. 
What, then, were the principal diffi- 
culties that challenged those who were 
to lead the newly created children’s 
services? Inevitably, as we have seen on 
many occasions since, administrative 
reform is not trouble free. It causes 
upheavals. Establishing a new service is 


a demanding task at the best of times, 
but for the new children’s officers there 
were problems over and above those 
generally associated with rearranging 
who does what, changing priorities and 
introducing new policies. 

In the first place there were the 
consequences of the war. There were the 
disruptions to family life, the effects of 
which were still being felt in 1948. 
Services had been run down. Shortages 
abounded. Austerity was the order of the 
day. In these conditions competition for 
almost all resources was intense. If they 
were to win a sufficient share to enable 
standards to be raised, children’s officers 
needed both determination and political 
skill. Some rose to the occasion, others 
struggled. Nevertheless, the challenges 
were by no means the same everywhere. 
The standard of the children’s services 
that were inherited varied considerably, 
as did information about them. Further- 
more, the contexts within which prob- 
lems had to be confronted were different 
from place to place. There were, for 
example, eight authorities in England 
and Wales with populations of over a 
million (all of which appointed men), 
while at the other extreme 37 had pop- 
ulations of less than 50,000; and even in 
between there was a wide variation. 
Similarly, 12 authorities had more than 
1,000 children in care at the time 
(accounting for 41% of the total) but 23 
had fewer than 100 (National Archives, 
PRO, HO 414/1). In Scotland, only 
Glasgow had more than 1,000 children 
in care while 18 authorities had fewer 
than 50, doubtless the reason why many 
of them felt that a separate appointment 
was unnecessary (Scottish Home 
Department, 1958). What was demanded 
of a children’s officer in a large authority 
was not the same as what was asked of 
them in a small one, or in a sprawling 
county rather than a compact urban area; 
and these differences were often accom- 
panied by different political cultures. 

Nonetheless, in whatever kind of 


8 Until the Children and Young Persons Act 1933 (section 94) there was no full record of the number of 
these institutions. Some had been inspected by the Ministry of Health or Board of Education, but most 
(estimated to be more than 1,000) were under no form of inspection (Home Office, 1938, pp 103-9). 
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authority, children’s services could only 
prosper once their standing had been 
established. Several factors made this 
more difficult for the first children’s 
officers. One, as we have seen, was that 
the majority of them were women who 
found themselves in organisations that 
were unaccustomed to having women in 
senior positions: as Dorothy Watkins 
(children’s officer in Cornwall) rather 
forcefully put it ‘the prospect of a 
woman chief officer appalled most local 
authorities’ (Watkins, 1993, p 126). 
Moreover, many of these women were 
young (Barbara Kahan in Dudley and 
Frances Drake in Northamptonshire 
were both 28 when appointed (Holman, 
1998, pp 33 and 53)) and, as we have 
seen, many had no experience of work- 
ing in local government. Moreover, their 
‘departments’ were small by comparison 
with other arms of local government; 
they commanded few resources and 
were paid relatively low salaries (and 
lower still than their male counterparts). 
It was not surprising, therefore, that they 
found themselves occupying the lower 
ranks of the council hierarchy. 

However, these were not the only 
matters that made it difficult to gain an 
acceptance of the status of the children’s 
services and of those associated with 
them. Although often referred to as 
children’s departments, the 1948 Act did 
not make this a requirement. A separate 
department was not obligatory and in 
some areas, as in Kent for example, the 
children’s officers found themselves 
located, at least for a time, in the clerk’s 
department and regarded as one of its 
‘sections’. Then there were the ever- 
important symbols of status, particularly 
accommodation and whether or not the 
new posts warranted the use of a local 
authority car. In the early post-war years 
accommodation was at a premium and 
fitting in one more enterprise posed real 
problems. By and large, children’s 
officers had to make do with what they 
were handed and then fight for some- 
thing better. Even so, there were some 
outlandish examples. Brill (1993, p 59) 
recounts that in one case the new 
appointee was given a chair and a table 
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in the macebearer’s office and Watkins 
(1993, p 129) recalls how her first 
accommodation was a hut in the County 
Hall car park. 

One important difference between the 
authorities in which the new officers 
found themselves was the composition 
and leadership of the new children’s 
committees. Some included members 
who understood and were sympathetic to 
what had to be done in order to improve 
children’s services and who were in a 
position to influence the authority as a 
whole. Other committees were less 
supportive, while some children’s 
officers, unfamiliar with working to an 
elected committee, failed to use them to 
best advantage. Furthermore, there were 
committees that contained disgruntled 
members because they disliked the 
reforms. For example, Brill (1993, p 54) 
makes the point that ‘on the whole the 
councillors and officers connected with 
education thought that the child care 
service could well be done by the 
education service’. In some cases a local 
authority’s wish to make the director of 
education or the chief welfare officer 
responsible for the new children’s 
services (alongside their other responsi- 
bilities) had been blocked by the Home 
Office, creating a simmering discontent 
that could dog the efforts of the 
‘imposed’ children’s officer who would 
not necessarily have known of this 
history before they were appointed 
(Wedge, 2011). Hence, as in all admini- 
strative reform, there were elements of 
dissatisfaction, if not outright opposi- 
tion, with which children’s officers had 
to contend, albeit that they were not as 
prevalent everywhere. 

As well as all of this there was the 
question of the staff who were made 
available. In some places there were 
none. In others some officers who had 
been involved in boarding out were 
moved across from education or public 
assistance departments and where this 
happened it could be a matter of rather 
delicate negotiation, both during the 
transfer and after. In Berkshire the Home 
Office inspector reported that the child- 
ren’s officer (Miss Summerhayes) could 


not ‘deal with’ three such women who 
were accustomed to working independ- 
ently of any authority and whose records 
they kept close to themselves (National 
Archives, PRO, MH 102/1642). Like- 
wise, children’s officers inherited staff in 
residential homes, many of whom were 
fearful of what the changes might port- 
end. Some were unsatisfactory but diffi- 
cult to dismiss because of their long 
service, because of the support of elected 
members or because the children’s 
officer could not face the ensuing con- 
frontation. And, in any case, it was diffi- 
cult to find good enough replacements. 

However, it was not only these staffing 
problems that had to be faced but also, 
in many places, a dearth of secretarial 
help. Some children’s officers began 
with none. Yet the establishment of the 
new organisation called for much assist- 
ance of this kind. As we have seen, cases 
were inherited from other departments, 
together with all the paper work that 
went with them, some of which, the 
inspectors reported, was not up to date, 
was missing or was in a chaotic state. 
All this had to be sorted out. Without 
adequate help children’s officers could 
find themselves having to do things that 
were certainly not what might have been 
expected. Many worked long hours in 
order to find out what had to be done 
and then coped with it. Furthermore, it 
needs to be remembered that much was, 
or had to be, handwritten and that typing 
(together with making corrections and 
carbon copies) was often a laborious and 
time-consuming business. 

Given the circumstances surrounding 
the newness and standing of the child- 
ren’s officers in the early years, as well 
as the fact that many had no experience 
of working in local government, it is not 
difficult to imagine that they were liable 
to feel rather isolated, if not at sea. They 
needed both support and advice. There 
were several possible sources but five 
were most common. 

In 1949 the Association of Children’s 
Officers (ACO) was formed in order to 
provide a network within which mem- 
bers could find mutual support, reassur- 
ance and information. From the start, a 


bulletin (of which Kenneth Brill was 
editor for many years) was distributed 
ten times a year. Conferences and 
meetings were held, both nationally and 
regionally; a sub-committee was estab- 
lished to give advice on legal matters; 
working groups were set up, and evid- 
ence submitted to various inquiries. 
Indeed, the Association came to exercise 
considerably more political influence 
than might have been expected, often 
with the aid of the Home Office inspect- 
orate. 

Some children’s officers obtained help 
and advice from the Home Office 
inspectorate directly; but this could not 
be available on a day-to-day basis, and 
much depended on the relationship that 
was established between particular 
individuals. In some cases this was 
warm and collaborative; in others it was 
decidedly frosty (National Archives, 
PRO, MH 102/1644). In the larger 
authorities children’s officers may also 
have been able to call upon experienced 
staff who had been transferred from 
other departments for advice. However, 
this again depended upon the kinds of 
relationships that emerged and, of 
course, these could go either way. 

This was equally true of the potential 
allies who might have been available 
elsewhere in the authority, particularly 
directors of education, medical officers 
of health, chief welfare officers, chief 
constables, clerks or treasurers. How- 
ever, they could be indifferent or frankly 
obstructive if they were unsympathetic 
to the new arrangements. For example, 
in Bob Holman’s interview with Rosalie 
Treece (formerly Spence), who became 
children’s officer in Nottinghamshire in 
1948, she explained that ‘the medical 
officer of health, the director of educa- 
tion and the public assistance people 
didn’t want to give up any of their 
responsibilities, particularly to a woman 
chief officer’, adding that she ‘was 34, 
very young’ (Holman, 1998, p 88). But 
there were certainly exceptions. In her 
first report, published in 1950, Elizabeth 
Harvie, the children’s officer in Kent, 
expressed her ‘sincere thanks’ for the 
“generous co-operation’ that she had 
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received from the former public assist- 
ance officer, from the county education 
officer and from the medical officer of 
health (Kent County Council, 1950, p 7). 
It might be noted that the first of these 
was John Moss who had been a member 
of the Curtis committee and a willing 
signatory. Likewise, several children’s 
officers paid tribute to the support that 
they had received from the clerks of 
their authorities, sometimes because 
they had been placed in those depart- 
ments as one of their ‘sections’ and, in a 
sense, sheltered within a powerful 
department of local government. 
Children’s officers certainly depended 
upon their committees for the support 
without which little progress could be 
made. Although the pattern was un- 
doubtedly uneven, the available evidence 
suggests that committees were generally 
sympathetic to what needed to be done. 
In Glamorgan, for example, Beti Jones 
recounted that as children’s officer she 
‘could not have had a better authority’ 
and this she attributed to her committee 
members having ‘a warm instinct 
towards children and a passion to see 
that their potential was fulfilled’ 
(Holman, 1998, p 49). However, much 
turned on who was selected to serve on 
these committees. For example, in his 
study of the Manchester children’s 
department Bob Holman found that Ian 
Brown, the children’s officer, considered 
himself fortunate in that the woman who 
first chaired his committee was a strong 
personality, with enough allies, to ‘put 
the children’s department on the 
map.. . . (1996, p 53). But Brown was 
doubly fortunate in that he also had the 
support of Philip Dingle, the town clerk, 
who became one of the first members of 
the central Advisory Council on Child 
Care. He probably also had the advant- 
age of having worked for Manchester as 
an assistant education officer and of 
being, at 45, one of the older children’s 
officers appointed after 1948. The 
Manchester case exemplifies the fact 


that although single sources of support, 
such as the committees, were important, 
even more important was the existence 
of several such sources and, of course, 
the ability to nurture them and draw 
upon them with skill and discrimination. 

Even so, it was, first and foremost, the 
committees (and sub-committees) with 
which the new officers had to establish a 
working relationship. Sometimes there 
were members who entertained old poor 
law attitudes about the limits that should 
be placed on what was done for children 
in care, attitudes that could frustrate 
efforts to secure more humanising 
conditions in homes or greater flexibility 
for what foster parents could provide. 
There were also committees (particularly 
sub-committees) that were reluctant to 
allow children’s officers sufficient dis- 
cretion on day-to-day matters or which 
became over-involved in the running of 
particular homes. In time, however, these 
issues began to be ironed out as the 
membership of committees changed and 
as mutual confidence was established; 
but much still turned on how well 
children’s officers played their hand. 

As we saw, the Home Office later 
termed the choice of children’s officers 
as something of a ‘lucky dip’, but this 
could equally well have been said of 
the authorities to which they were 
appointed. Only gradually did many of 
them discover how lucky or unlucky 
they had been, the most able building on 
their luck or working to overcome their 
lack of it. Some were able, some very 
able, but others were not and it is to 
these distinctions that we now turn. 


Assessing performance 

With so many children’s officers it is, of 
course, impossible to make an overall 
assessment of their ability, even more so 
after over 60 years. Nonetheless, Brill 
was able to examine 97 of the assess- 
ments of the officers’ performance made 
by the Home Office at the time.’ These 
were grouped into five categories. Ten 


Again, it is frustrating that Brill provided no information about where these records are to be found. 
My search in the Public Record Office was unable to locate them there. However, the Home Office did 
keep a ‘personal file’ on all children’s officers, but where this is or whether it still exists I do not know. 
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per cent were classed as very good; 40 
per cent as good; 26 per cent as satisfac- 
tory; 16 per cent as less than satisfactory, 
and seven per cent as poor (Brill, 1993, 
p 52). In the 12 largest authorities nine 
children’s officers were reckoned to be 
less than satisfactory (p 118). There was 
no difference between the counties and 
the county boroughs or between those 
who held an academic qualification and 
those who did not (p 124). The one in 
four officers who were considered below 
average probably reflected the fact that 
in 1948 there were just not enough good 
applicants to go round. Furthermore, 
although the Home Office could veto 
some appointments that were considered 
unsuitable there was no comparable 
power for them to have a children’s 
officer dismissed. For example, in 
Berkshire the Home Office inspector 
considered the children’s officer ‘weak’, 
unable to get her department organised, 
‘dilatory in . . . instituting the necessary 
statutory records’ and ‘incapable of 
planning’ and although comments like 
these continued to be recorded there was 
no replacement (National Archives, 
PRO, MH 102/1642). 

Twenty years after the ‘appointed 
day’, the Home Office submitted 
evidence to the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in which it set out 
another assessment of 121 children’s 
departments (not quite the same as the 
children’s officers). Nine per cent were 
considered to be very good’; 25 per 
cent ‘good’; 39 per cent ‘acceptable’ ; 22 
per cent ‘below acceptable’; and eight 
per cent ‘weak’ (Report of Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government in 
England, 1966-69, 1969, p 238). Com- 
pared with the earlier figures this would 
suggest some deterioration, although the 
assessments may have become more 
rigorous and the challenges more 
demanding. 

Along with their assessments of the 
children’s officers in the early 50s the 
Home Office inspectors also gave their 
views about the children’s committees. 
Twenty-three per cent were considered 
to be good or very good, 43 per cent 
satisfactory and 34 per cent less than 


satisfactory, but only three per cent were 
regarded as ‘weak’ (Brill, 1993, p 101). 
Thus, rather more committees were 
ranked below the middle point than the 
children’s officers. What we don’t know 
is how the one related to the other, 
which would have been interesting — as 
would the answer to the same question 
today. For example, although we know 
that there was a preponderance of women 
councillors on children’s committees we 
do not know how that affected, if at all, 
the manner in which these committees 
worked with their children’s officers, 
whether men or women. 


Improving the services 

This account of the appointment of the 
first children’s officers and the estab- 
lishment of a reformed children’s service 
might have been expected to have begun 
with an overview of the problems that 
had to be tackled in these services, but 
that was not its main purpose. Never- 
theless, the performance of these 
officers cannot be considered separately 
from the service problems that they 
faced. Let us look at four of the most 
significant. 

If improvements were to be made the 
children’s officers had to recruit more 
trained staff. Yet, as the Home Office 
pointed out in 1951, ‘provision for 
training was . . totally inadequate’ 

(p 33). Indeed, prior to 1948 there was 
no national qualification in child care 
and, as a matter of urgency, the Central 
Training Council in Child Care was 
established in 1947 in order to promote 
training courses for boarding-out 
officers and residential care staff. By 
1949 there were six rather prestigious 
courses for the former based in univer- 
sities and, by 1950, 19 for the latter 
organised by local authorities; but the 
output was small. Two hundred and 
sixteen students had qualified as 
boarding-out officers by 1950, only four 
of whom were men (Home Office, 1951, 
para 134, p 34). By the same year, 355 
students had successfully completed 
residential care courses, 55 of whom 
were men (p 35). It took many years, 
therefore, before there was anything like 
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an adequate supply. Even by 1964 (the 
first survey) only 27 per cent of the field 
staff of English and Welsh children’s 
departments were recognised as quali- 
fied by the Home Office and a 
comparable figure for residential staff 
still awaited publication (Parker, 1990, 
p 33). Furthermore, it was the best-led 
departments which tended to attract the 
qualified staff so that their distribution 
became somewhat skewed. 

A second major problem was how to 
shift care from residential establishments 
to foster homes. That, again, depended 
on what field staff could be recruited. 
However, the starting point was different 
in different authorities. Although the 
overall rate of boarding out in England 
and Wales, in 1949, was 35 per cent, 
among the different authorities it ranged 
from 68 per cent to nine per cent (Home 
Office, 1951, p 12). In Scotland rates 
were already high, averaging 61 per 
cent, and remained at that level through- 
out the 50s (Scottish Home Department, 
1958). Nonetheless, high proportions did 
not necessarily mean that there were no 
problems. In Scotland, for example, 
many children were placed with families 
in remote areas of the Highlands and 
Islands and rarely visited. In England 
and Wales, in 1949, a quarter of the 
children in foster homes had been placed 
in another authority’s area. Apart from 
everything else this could create prob- 
lems of co-ordination, a shortcoming 
tragically exemplified by the death of 
Dennis O'Neill from Newport in his 
foster home in rural Shropshire in 1945 
(Monckton, 1945). It could not be 
assumed, therefore, that inheriting a high 
rate of boarding out meant that all was 
well; and many foster homes meant 
many visits, making it that much more 
difficult to find new ones. 

Caseloads were heavy. In an undated 
but early report to her committee, the 
Essex children’s officer (Miss 
Wansbrough-Jones) explained that her 
ten visitors had to supervise the existing 
foster homes, find new ones, investigate 
all applications, visit the homes of 
children in care in order to see if they 
could return and also attend juvenile 
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courts. On top of these demands there 
were the children in notified private 
foster homes to be visited (National 
Archives, PRO, MH 102/1644). 

As well as the development and 
improvement of foster care many child- 
ren’s officers were faced with a poor 
legacy of residential care. Even by 1953 
there were some 15,000 children living 
in large local authority homes in 
England and Wales and another 6,000 
who had been placed in voluntary 
homes. Perhaps of greatest concern were 
the residential nurseries, in which, in 
1949, some 5,000 babies and infants 
were being looked after (National 
Archives, PRO, HO 414/1). Some of 
these were still located in former Poor 
Law institutions. Boarding out was 
arranged for some and a few were 
adopted, but the other solution was the 
creation of more separate residential 
nurseries. Between the appointed day 
in 1948 and February 1951, 49 new 
nurseries were provided but 74 still 
remained in the old institutions (Home 
Office, 1951, p 19). 

Thus, many children’s officers had to 
decide how best they could deal with 
deplorable institutional legacies and then 
win the resources to do what was 
needed. This was a challenge. As well as 
the staffing issue the upgrading of 
residential establishments had to com- 
pete for building materials and labour 
and win the co-operation of the local 
authority’s hard-pressed architect’s 
department while at the same time 
satisfying the Home Office’s exacting 
requirements and those of fire officers. 

These various problems in improving 
the services had to be grappled with at 
the same time as the number of children 
in care was rising rapidly. In England 
and Wales at the end of November 1949 
the figure stood at 55,255, but by the 
same month in1952 it had grown to 
64,682. That was an increase of 17 per 
cent (Home Office, 1951, p 148; 1953, 
p 3). There is, of course, the interesting 
question of why this happened. Among 
the reasons offered have been the after- 
math of war and evacuation, much 
homelessness and a greater willingness 
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on the part of other agencies to refer 
children to the new children’s depart- 
ments now that there was no longer an 
association with the Poor Law. Certainly, 
there were more and more referrals but 
not always the time to decide which of 
them did not warrant admission. What- 
ever the reasons these rising numbers 
undoubtedly exacerbated the many other 
problems that had to be faced. 


Lessons? 

A frequent reaction to an historical 
exploration is to ask what lessons can be 
learned. Sometimes there are such 
lessons and sometimes there are not. 
Sometimes what a study tells us is glar- 
ingly obvious and sometimes remarkably 
surprising. In this account of the early 
days of the 1948 Children Act there is a 
mixture. Let me pick out a few conclu- 
sions that may still be worth bearing in 
mind today. Most are about the process 
of administrative reform. 

As remarked earlier, such reforms 
create upheavals, the consequences of 
which are not always foreseen and there- 
fore tend to create new problems. In the 
first place, the inauguration of substan- 
tial changes on an ‘appointed day’ and 
without much preparation takes time to 
‘settle’, particularly when they are 
accompanied by major shifts in policy. 
One of the obvious reasons is that even 
when the changes are advocated on the 
grounds of economy there are always 
unforeseen costs. For example, foster 
care was to be advanced because it was 
considered better for the children but 
also because the unit costs were less than 
residential care. There was, it seemed, the 
marvellous coincidence that what was 
best was also the cheapest. Yet in order 
to develop foster care children’s officers 
needed the necessary staff as well as a 
range of other resources that increased 
expenditures, which were not reflected 
in the conventional way of determining 
costs. Furthermore, as we have seen, 
reforms are liable to increase demand on 
services or, at least, to alter its pattern; 
and this is not always predictable. 

Administrative systems generate sets 
of interests and when these systems are 


changed there are both winners and 
losers. Certainly, many children in care 
were to benefit from the creation of the 
children’s departments and, organisa- 
tionally, the cause of professional 
women took a step forward. On the other 
hand, education and public health 
departments saw their influence being 
reduced. Likewise, in a number of areas 
children’s officers had to contend with a 
measure of discontent among the heads 
of the homes that they had inherited, 
some of whom saw their status and 
autonomy threatened. Although child- 
ren’s committees were not responsible 
for the approved schools, they were 
responsible for any children in care who 
had been placed in them and some 
children’s officers, such as Barbara 
Kahan, were particularly anxious to 
avoid this. For both reasons negotiations 
with the often-powerful heads of these 
institutions could be difficult. And then 
there were the voluntary children’s 
organisations, which foresaw that much 
of their work would come to be taken 
over by the local authorities and were 
understandably apprehensive. In 1949 
there were still 11 per cent of the 
children in local authority care who were 
being looked after by these organisations 
(Home Office, 1951, p 148). On all 
these counts the new heads of children’s 
departments had to deal with fears and 
disaffections, both within their 
authorities and beyond, disaffections that 
were likely to make essential collabora- 
tion that much more hazardous. Such 
problems are the common accompani- 
ment of structural reform, but their 
extent and consequences are not always 
evident beforehand. Yet their impact will 
affect the subsequent course of events. It 
is sensible, therefore, to assess what they 
might be and to consider how their 
perverse effects might be offset, not least 
by negotiation before rather than after 
the event. 

All this calls for considerable sagacity 
on the part of those charged with the 
implementation of significant reforms, 
and that was undoubtedly true in 1948: 
hence the importance of these early 
appointments. However, how was this to 
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be determined by appointing committees 
and in different local contexts? In any 
case, was it a single attribute? As Brill 
(1993) pointed out, the children’s 
officers might be full of passion and 
determination but be sadly lacking in 
political skill. Yet the one without the 
others will rarely be enough. So, what is 
the nature of political skill? It varies, but 
rests upon the possession of vision 
combined with information and the 
associated foresight; that is to say, the 
ability to understand the terrain, to 
appreciate the character of the obstacles 
ahead and the pattern of potential 
alliances. Yet, even then, the manner in 
which this skill is exercised will vary. 
There is a good example in Judith 
Niechcial’s biography of Lucy Faithfull 
in which she contrasts Lucy’s ‘style’ as 
children’s officer in Oxford city with 
that of her neighbour, Barbara Kahan, in 
the surrounding county. Barbara, she 
writes: ‘made a conscious decision to be 
a “battleaxe” rather than a “nice girl”... 
Lucy used quite other tactics. She was 
the “nice girl” personified, who used her 
charm, diplomacy and “people skills” to 
get her way’ (Niechcial, 2010, pp 85-6). 

Both seem to have been successful 
although working in somewhat different 
settings. The lesson might be that 
appointing committees have to know 
what will be needed and, for that, they 
too have to have good local information 
together with a vision of the future. Only 
then, and only with difficulty, will they 
be able to pick the right candidate. In 
1948 it was understandable that some 
committees did not understand what was 
going to be wanted of their new chief 
officers and what might have to be faced 
in the years to come, most notably the 


emergence of child abuse as a prominent 
issue and the quest for prevention. 
Though inspiring, the prescription for 
the new children’s officers that the 
Curtis Committee laid out was too 
general to be easily applied and some 
committees, as well as their appointees, 
held too closely to one of its main 
recommendations; namely, that the 
children’s officer should have a personal 
relationship with the children for whom 
she (usually she) was responsible as well 
as with her staff. This could lead to 
unreasonable centralisation, to a reluc- 
tance to delegate and to a preoccupation 
with detail at the expense of the broader 
issues. Nevertheless, it is fitting to end 
on a note of approbation for what many 
children’s officers and their staff 
achieved between 1948 and 1970. Partly 
by their individual and collective efforts 
and partly through the work of the 
ACO and of its companion group the 
Association of Child Care Officers 
(ACCO),'° as well as other pressure 
groups and an emerging body of 
research,! services for children and their 
families were transformed, the extent of 
which is still not always appreciated. 
Much was achieved against the odds. 
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IREPORT OF THE INQUIRY RELATING TO 
CARLTON APPROVED SCHOOL 


To the Right Honourable R. A. BUTLER, C.H., M.P., Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 


SIR, 
I—INTRODUCTION 


I was appointed by you on the 14th September, 1959, to investigate and 
report on the state of discipline prevailing at the Carlton Approved School 
at the time of the disturbances which occurred on the 29th and 30th August, 
1959, on the relations between the staff and the pupils of the school and 
on all such matters connected with the conduct of the school as might 
throw light on the circumstances which gave rise to the disturbances ; 
and to make such recommendations as I might think desirable having 
regard to the results of the inquiry. Your warrant further appointed 
Mr. G. Revell, Deputy Chief Inspector in the Children’s Department of the 
Home Office, to be an assessor and Mr. G. H. Roberts of the Home Office 
to be secretary of the inquiry. 

1. I have completed my inquiry and have the honour to submit my 
report. 


2. Before opening the inquiry in public, I visited Carlton School for 
the purpose of familiarising myself with the lay-out of the school premises 
and grounds; and I also visited three other approved schools for boys. 


3. The inquiry was held by courtesy of the Bedford County Council 
at the Shire Hall, Bedford, and was opened by me on the 12th October. 
It continued, with an adjournment from the 17th October to the 
2nd November to meet a request of the staff representatives, until the 
13th November. The public inquiry thus took 14 days. A shorthand note 
was taken of the proceedings. 


4. Full opportunity to give evidence before me was afforded to all 
parties who had a clear interest in the inquiry, including the managers, 
the headmaster and assistant staff of Carlton School, and each of the 
96 boys who were on the register of the school in August, 1959. I possessed 
no power to compel the attendance of witnesses or to require evidence 
to be given on oath. I heard evidence from the persons listed in the 
Appendix, which shows also the legal representatives at the hearings. 
For reference purposes in connection with the inquiry, each of the 96 boys 
was given a separate number and the 42 of these boys who gave evidence 
are denoted by these numbers in the Appendix. A list* of the names and 
reference numbers is forwarded with this report. z 


5. No member of the managers or staff of Carlton School was allowed 
to be present while a boy was being questioned. When 40 of the boys 
had completed their evidence the inquiry was adjourned (for the period 
menuoned in paragraph 3 above) so that the staff and their advisers could 


— — — 


* Not published. 
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Study transcripts of the shorthand record of the boys“ allegations as they 
finally emerged at the inquiry. Of the other two boys, one (No. 50) was ill 
before the adjournment but recovered later and was duly called. His 
evidence was so short as not to justify an adjournment for consideration 
of it and no request was made by any party to adjourn. The other boy 
(No. 31) was brought specially to the inquiry at a later stage at the request 
of the staff advisers in order to support their contention that he had been 
bullied by other boys at the school to make up evidence adverse to the staff. 


6. Instructed by the Treasury Solicitor, Mr. Geoffrey Lane of counsel, 
assisted by Mr. Anthony Ellison of counsel, appeared at the inquiry and 
called the boy witnesses and certain others in support of the information 
he laid before the inquiry touching upon thé matter in my Warrant. 


II—THE APPROVED SCHOOLS SYSTEM 


General 


7. The purpose of this part of the report is to give a brief factual account 
of the main features of the approved schools system, in so far as they 
seem to me to be relevant to the objects of the inquiry. 


8. Under section 44 (1) of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 
the courts are required to have regard to the welfare of a child or young 
person who is brought before them and, in a proper case, to take steps 
for removing him from undesirable surroundings and securing that proper 
provision is made for his education and training. Approved schools are 
boarding establishments approved by the Secretary of State for boys and 
giris who, whether they have been found guilty of offences punishable in the 
case of an adult with imprisonment, or because they are in need of care 
or protection, or are beyond parental control, or on certain other grounds, 
are judged by a court to need removal from home for a fairly long period 
of education and training. No person who has reached the age of seventeen 
may be committed to an approved school. In 1958 about 5 per cent. of 
the boys and 64 per cent. of the girls were committed to approved schools 
for reasons other than being found guilty of an offence. 


9. There are at present 117 approved schools—82 for boys and 35 for 
girls—with a population of about 8,000. Twenty-five of the schools are 
managed by local authorities and 92 are under voluntary management. 
There are 24 senior boys’ schools, including Carlton School, receiving boys 
who on admission ate aged between their 15th and 17th birthdays. All 
approved schools are open institutions. 


10. The training given at and the character of the schools vary widely. 
Accordingly. a number of classifying schools and one classifying centre 
have been established to which boys and girls may be sent on committal 
for a short period of observation and assessment with a view to allocating 
them to suitable training schools and providing the selected school with 
full reports on them. 


II. The maintenance and conduct of approved schools are governed by 
a large number of statutory provisions which are contained in the Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1933 (and some other statutes), and in the Approved 
School Rules, 1933, as amended by the Approved School Rules, 1949 
(hereinafter referred to as the “1933 Act“ and “the Rules“ respectively) 
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12. Within the framework of the statutory provisions the managers and 
staff are encouraged to develop the particular contribution of each school 
to the service, subject to over-riding national needs, to the advice of the 
Home Office and to the central control necessary where the liberty of the 
subject is involved. Virtually the whole cost of the service is met from 
public funds. 


Powers and duties of the Secretary of State 


13. The general responsibility of the Secretary of State is, as I am 
informed, to exercise the control necessary to secure that proper standards of 
accommodation, education, and training are maintained, that accommoda- 
tion is related to current needs and that expenditure is kept within proper 
limits consistent with that maintenance of standards. 


14. In the exercise of the Secretary of State’s responsibility for the 
conduct of the approved schools, the inspection of the schools by inspectors 
of the Home Office Children’s Department plays a main part. As far as 
possible, points arising from inspections are dealt with on the spot in 
discussion by inspectors with managers or headmasters and confirmed in 
writing where appropriate. Matters of administrative consequence 
requiring more formal consideration and action are the subject of official 
letters from the Home Office to the managers. 


15. The Home Office keeps under review the population of the approved 
schools and the number of places available in relation to committals, and 
initiates action, where appropriate, to increase or decrease the amount of 
accommodation or to secure any provision of a particular kind where the 
need is established. In addition, the Secretary of State has in relation to 
the schools a number of specific functions which are mentioned, in so far as 
they appear to be relevant, in succeeding paragraphs. On matters of general 
policy, he is able to consult the Approved Schools Central Advisory 
Committee, which consists of representatives of the Association of Managers 
of Approved Schools, the Association of Headmasters, Headmistresses and 
Matrons of Approved Schools, and the National Association of Approved 
Schools’ Staffs, and officers of the Children’s Department of the Home Office. 


Managers 


16. There is no Home Office control over the appointment, removal or 
selection of managers of approved schools. Apart from the influence that 
can be brought to bear through official correspondence, visits by inspectors 
and the exercise of the Secretary of State’s powers in regard to specific 
matters, the sanction for inefficient management is to be found in the 
Secretary of State's power to withdraw his certificate of approval of a 
school or to suspend admissions. The Rules require that the managers 
shall meet, so far as practicaBle, once a month at the school, and that a 
sufficient number of them to ensure adequate supervision shall be resident 
within a reasonable distance of the school. Rule 10 provides as follows: 

“ 10.1) The Managers shall maintain an efficient standard through- 
out the school and for this purpose they shall take into consideration 
any report which may be communicated to them by or of behalf of 
the Secretary of State. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Managers to ensure that the condition 
of the school and the training, welfare and education of the boys under 
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their care are satisfactory, and for this purpose they shall pay frequent 
visits to the school. 


(3) The school shall be visited at least once a month by at least 
one Manager who shall satisfy himself regarding the care of the boys 
and the state of the school, or some part of it, and shall enter his 
conclusions in the Log Book or other convenient record kept at the 
school. 


(4) The Managers shall exercise an effective control over all 
expenditure.” 


17. All rights and powers exercisable in law by a parent are vested in 
the school managers as respects a boy or girl detained in an approved 
school (see also paragraph 38). 


Headmaster 


18. Under the Rules, the headmaster is responsible to the managers for 
the efficient conduct of the school and it is for him, with the approval of 
the managers, to determine the duties of the other members of the staff. 


Stafi—general 


19. Under Rule 14, the managers are responsible for the appointment. 
suspension, or dismissal of the staff of the approved school, subject to the 
proviso that no appointment as headmaster shall be made without the prior 
approval of the Secretary of State. On financial grounds the approval of 
the Home Office is required for the numbers and grading of staff employed. 


Stafi—pay and conditions of service 


20. (a) The pay and conditions of service of headmasters, deputy head- 
masters, teachers and instructors in approved schools are determined by 
the Joint Negotiating Committee for Approved Schools and Remand Homes 
in England and Wales. This is an ad hoc committee functioning on Whitley 
principles and composed of representatives of the approved school managers, 
heads and staff associations, the local authority associations, the National 
Union of Teachers and the National Association of Remand Home Super- 
intendents and Matrons. 


(6) The pay and conditions of service of matrons, assistant matrons, 
housemasters, housemistresses, housefathers, housemothers, and welfare 
officers in approved schools are determined by the Standing Joint Advisory 
Committee for Staffs of Children's Homes—a committee of the National 
Joint Council for Local Authorities Administrative, Professional, Technical, 
and Clerical Services, which has within its purview also various non-teaching 
grades of staff in other residential establishments for children. This com- 
mittee includes, from the employers’ side. representatives of the local autho- 
rity associations and of the Association of Managers of Approved Schools 
and. from the staff side, those of the Association of Headmasters, Head- 
mistresses and Matrons of Approved Schools, the National Association of 
Approved Sthools’ Staffs and the National Association of Remand Home 
Superintendents and Matrons. 


(c) The Home Office is not represented on either of the aforesaid com- 
mittees, but recognises for grant purposes pay awards recommended by the 
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committees. The pay and conditions of service of other grades (for example, 
farm and garden staff, domestics, clerks,) are dealt with by the Home Office, 
having regard to the awards of other national negotiating bodies such as 
the Ancilliary Staffs Council, or to local custom, as appropriate. 


21. Qualified teachers, and instructors recognised as fully qualified, who 
are employed in approved schools are paid according to the Burnham 
Scale of salaries for teachers in primary and secondary schools, together 
with an addition which, at the time of the inquiry, consisted of four addi- 
tional increments carried beyond the maximum of that scale and which 
has since been fixed at £120 a year. Instructors who are recognised as 
substantially but not fully qualified are paid in accordance with a lower 
scale. Teachers and instructors are also eligible (in common with some 
other members of the staff other than housemasters) to receive an allowance 
for extraneous duty, that is, duty which they undertake in addition to their 
primary duty, particularly in regard to the care of boys during their leisure 
time and the organisation of leisure activities. This allowance was, at the 
time of the inquiry, £189 a year for an average of not less than 15 hours 
a week extraneous duty, a smaller allowance being paid proportionately 
for a lower average number of hours. The allowance has since been 
increased to £216 a year. 


Housemasters 


22. One of the main recommendations of the 1946 Reynolds Report 
(a report of a Committee on Remuneration and Conditions of Service in 
Approved Schools and Remand Homes) was that related to the appointment 
of housemasters with the primary duty of supervising and organising the 
leisure activities of boys in approved schools and of acquiring a personal 
knowledge of the boys based on intimate acquaintance with the boy's 
personality, history, and background. The general intention of the Reynolds 
Report was to introduce into approved schools the social-worker type of 
staff to supplement the traditional methods of training. It was recommended 
that such appointments should be limited to persons holding a recognised 
qualification. In practice it has been difficult to find persons with a quali- 
fication which could be recognised for the purpose. There has been, and 
still is, a general shortage of men qualified in social work and this has 
affected the field work of local authorities in child care as well as residential 
work in approved schools. As regards approved schools this difficulty 
has been met in part by the introduction of an arrangement under which 
managers are authorised to appoint, as housemasters, persons without re- 
cognised qualifications who have been accepted as suitable by a joint 
interview board consisting of representatives of the Home Office and of the 
approved schools. Most of the boys’ schools have now appointed house- 
masters but there are a number of vacant posts. Nearly all the appoint- 
ments have been made by means of the joint interview board. The present 
salary scale of a housemaster is £575-£845 a year with a bar at £725 depend- 
ing on qualifications. The housemaster is not eligible to receive an 
“extraneous duty” allowance. It is accepted. I understand, both by the 
Home Office and the schools, that a housemaster cannot usually be expected 


to carry out the full range of his duties with a group of more than about 
40 boys. 


Stafi—training 


23. Refresher courses for various grades of approved school staff are 
arranged each year by the Central Training Council in Child Care and a 
substantial number of places at courses organised by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in the teaching of educationally sub-normal and backward children 
has been allocated in recent years to approved school staff. Members of 
staff have also attended other suitable courses organised by the Ministry of 
Education and by local education authorities, university departments of 
education and other bodies. Arrangements have also been made for a 
number of instructors in approved schools to attend part-time courses in 
teaching technique, and for approved school staff to attend a course in 
outdoor activities run by the Central Council of Physical Recreation in 
Snowdonia. 


Committals to approved schools 


24. The number of boys committed io approved schools has risen con- 
siderably since 1956 as shown below: — 


1936 er aie sii or „ 2635 
1957 -si 85 wis 800 ae . 2,982 
1958 ... ie sit „ 320 


and new admissions of boys during the first six months of 1959 were 1,918. 


25. It is the consensus of opinion in the classifying schools and the 
Children's Department inspectorate of the Home Office, tbat over the last 
two years a greater proportion of difficult, disturbed and intractable boys 
has been coming to the approved schools ; and this opinion is supported by 
a marked increase in the same period in the number of boys transferred 
from one school to another (usually because of behaviour problems) or sent 
for other forms of treatment (such as Borstal training) for offences com- 
mitted while subject to an approved school order. It appears also that, in 
recent years, there have been in the approved schools fewer boys of the type 
from whom in the past it has been possible to select reliable house captains, 
prefects and leaders—boys who could serve as a counterpoise to the hard 
core of anti-social boys and who could set an example to the many boys of 
weak character who perennially arrive at the schools. 


Period of detention 


26. The period for which a boy may legally be detained in an approved 
school is known as the period of detention: it is not fixed by the court but 
is governed by statute. For present purposes, it suffices to mention that, in 
the case of a boy aged 15 or 16 on committal, the period lasts for three years 
from the date of committal or until he reaches the age of 19 whichever is the 
shorter period. It is however usual for a boy to be released on licence 
before the expiry of his period of detention (see paragraph 27). Throughout 
a boy's detention in a school, contact with his home is encouraged e.g. he is 
encouraged to write to his parents; he is allowed to receive letters (not 
containing objectionable matter) from his parents, relatives and friends 
and, at such reasonable intervals as the managers may determine, visils 
from them; and, as soon as possible after a boy's arrival in a school. it is 
the practice to appoint a local after-care agent (paragraph 37) who is 
encouraged to keep in contact with the boy's home. 
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Licensing 

27. One of the important duties of the managers of an approved school 
is to release each boy on licence as soon as he is fit for it. The duty is 
imposed by Rule 40 in the following terms: — 

“ 40—(1) It shall be the duty of the Managers to place out on licence 
each boy as soon as he has made sufficient progress in his training ; 
and with this object in view they shall review the progress made by 
each boy and all the circumstances of the case (including home sur- 
roundings) towards the end of his first year in the school and thereafter 
as often as may be necessary and at least quarterly. 

(2) At each review the Managers shall consider the date at which 
the boy is likely to be fit to be placed out on licence and for this purpose 
they shall receive and consider a report from the Headmaster made 
after consultation with the staff. 

(3) Where there is ‘reason to believe that a boy can be placed out 
on licence during the first twelve months of his detention, the case 
shall be reported by the Managers to the Secretary of State with a 
view to his consent being obtained. 

(4) The Managers shall maintain a Licensing Register in a form 
presoribed by the Chief Inspector, showing the date and result of their 
review of each case and the reasons for their decision.” 

28. The inspectors review the arrangements made by the managers for 
the discharge of their duties relating to licensing and examine entries in 
the Licensing Register: and. where justified, take up individual cases with 
the managers. The Secretary of State has power to direct the licensing of 
an individual boy or girl in suitable cases; and his consent is necessary 
before release on licence can take place in the first twelve months of de- 
tention. Subject to these provisions and to review by the inspectors, it is 
the intention that licensing should be left in cach case to the discretion of 
the managers. 


Discipline, rewards and privileges, and punishment 
29. Rule 33 provides that “the discipline of an approved school shall 
be maintained by the personal influence of the Headmaster and staff and 
shall be promoted by a system of rewards and privileges, which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Chief Inspector” (of the Children's Depart- 
ment of the Home Office). Punishment usualy takes the form of forfeiture 
of rewards or privileges (including pocket money) or temporary loss of 
recreation ; where necessary, however, and subject to safeguards laid down 
in the Rules, it may involve separation from other pupils or corporal punish- 
ment. Alteration of diet is mentioned in the Rules as a possible punishment 
but is seldom, if ever, resorted to. Rule 35 requires that, in boys’ schools, 
corpora] punishment shall be inflicted only with a cane or tawse of a type 
approved by the Secretary of State and that no such punishment shall be 
inflicted except by the headmaster (or during his absence by the officer 
appointed to exercise the duties of headmaster) or by an officer of the school 
in his presence and under his direction. Rule 38 provides as follows: — 
38. Except as provided by these Rules no member of the staff shall 
inflict any kind of corporal punishment. The term “corporal punish- 
ment includes striking. cuffing, shaking, or any other form of physical 
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violence. Any person who commits a breach of this rule shall render 
himself liable to instant dismissal.” 


Daily routine 


30. The Rules provide that the daily routine of an approved school 
and the practical training of the boys shall be in accordance with schemes 
approved from time to time by the Chief Inspector. Approval by the Chief 
Inspector is normally signified by the Regional Superintending Inspectors 
to whom authority for these purposes has been delegated. 


Religious instruction 


31. The Rules require that each day in a school shall be begun with 
simple worship ; that so far as practicable drrangements shal] be made for 
the attendance of the boys each Sunday at a place of public worship ; and 
that religious instruction shall be given suited to the age and capacity 
of the boys. 


Health and dietary 


32. A medical officer must be appointed for each school by the managers. 
II is his duty to visit the school and examine the boys, as required by the 
Rules. The Rules also require that the boys shall be supplied with sufficient 
and varied food based on a dietary scale to be drawn up by the managers 
after consultation with the headmaster and medical officer and to be subject 
to the approval of the Chief Inspector. 


Clothing 


33. It is a requirement of the Rules that each boy shall be kept seppie 
with suitable clothing similar to that worn in ordinary life. . 


Transfer of boys between schools 


34. The Secretary of State has power to transfer a boy from one training 
school to another, and this power is used when it is in the interest of the 
individual boy. At the present time it appears that the use of this power 
is hampered to some extent by the lack of a sufficient number of vacancies 
in many of the schools owing to the increase in committals (see para- 
graph 24). 


Persistent absconders 


35. Two small experiments in training persistent absconders from 
approved schools have been undertaken, but the problem of the persistent 
absconder remains difficult and a solution has yet to be found. School 
managers may with the consent of the Secretary of State bring an absconder 
before a court; and the court may then make a new approved school order 
or extend the period of detention under the original order by not more than 
six months or, if the boy has reached the age of 16, may make an order for 
Borstal training. The period of detention is automatically lengthened in all 
cases of absconding by the period during which the boy is unlawfully 
absent from the school. 


Serious misconduct 


36. If a boy commits serious misconduct in his school, the managers 
may with the consent of the Secretary of State charge him with this offence ; 
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if the charge is found proved, the court’s powers of dealing with him are 
the same as if he were found guilty of absconding (see paragraph 35 above) 


After-care 

37. When a boy is released on licence, he remains under the care of 
the managers during the periods of licence and of supervision. The period 
of licence lasts until the expiry of the period of detention (paragraph 26) 
and when on licence the boy may be required by the managers to return 
to the approved school, if necessary. The period of supervision lasts for 
three years after the expiry of the period of detention or until the boy 
reaches the age of 21, whichever is the shorter period; during that time 
the managers have. power to recall the boy, while under the age of 19, 
but only for a limited stay. Statutory responsibility for the provision of 
after-care in both periods rests on the managers. Their responsibilities 
include the appointment of a suitable after-care agent for the boy; the 
supply of a leaving outfit and, if necessary, financial assistance: making 
arrangements for him to be visited, advised and befriended ; helping him to 
find suitable employment; and placing him in a hostel or other suitable 
lodgings if his home is unsatisfactory. 

38. When the boy is.on licence or under supervision all rights and 
powers exercisable in law by a parent are vested in the schoo] managers 
unless the boy is lawfully living with his parents or either of them. 


Premises 

39. No substantial addition to, or diminution or alteration of, the build- 
ings or grounds of an approved school may be made without the approval 
of the Secretary of State. Building projects usually consist of adaptation 
and improvements of or additions to existing premises and, in the case of 
voluntary schools, detailed plans, estimates and specifications are submitted 
by managers to the Home Office for examination ; inspectors are commonly 
consulted by the managers early in the planning stage. Managers are 
required to submit at least three competitive tenders and, where approval 
is given for the plans, to accept the lowest unless there are exceptional 
reasons for not doing so. Capital expenditure is usually met by loan, repay- 
ment with interest being charged to the school account. Approval of 
building schemes has had to bé related for some years to the restrictions 
imposed nationally on capital investment. 


Finance 

40. Approved schools are maintained at the expense of public funds, 
the cost being shared equally between the Exchequer on the one hand and, 
on the other, the local authorities responsible for contributing to the 
children’s support. The father or mother of a boy or gir] detained in an 
approved school is liable to contribute according to means towards the 
child’s keep while under the age of 16. 

41. Financial control is exercised by Home Office scrutiny and approval 
of the detailed preliminary estimate submitted by each school before the 
beginning of the financial year; by the requirement that prior approval 
should be sought for any expenditure proposed in excess of the annual 
estimate as approved; examination of the revised estimate sent in by 
each school half-way through the financial year; the annual fixing of the 
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approved school fiat rate for the ensuing financial year (the flat rate being the 
weekly contribution to be paid by a local authority for the maintenance in an 
approved school of a child for which it is responsible); the issue annually 
by the Home Office of a list of pro rata” allowances for guidance on 
the expenditure considered reasonable on a number of items such as food, 
clothing, household requisites, schoolroom materials, and pocket money ; 
and the control of capital investment. 


IlII—THE CARLTON SCHOOL 

Preliminary 

42. In considering the management and conduct of Carlton School for 
the purpose of the inquiry I thought it proper to take as a starting point 
the date of the full inspection of the school by a team of six Home Office 
inspectors, namely December, 1956; and to look at the position then 
revealed and to examine the developments from that time until the dis- 
turbances were over in September, 1959: I do not however think it necessary 
to summarise all the evidence I received about the working of the school 
during that period and only matters of significance will be mentioned. 


43. Following the full inspection in December, 1956, the Home Office 
invited the managers to meet inspectors to discuss specific matters arising 
from that inspection. In accordance with Home Office practice a copy of 
the inspection report was not made available outside the Home Office. 
The meeting between managers and inspectors took place on 10th October, 
1957, and a note was sent in confirmation of the points of discussion to the 
managers on the 7th November, 1957. Action was taken by the managers 
to carry out most of the recommendations deemed necessary as a result 
of the full inspection, but, at the time- of the disturbances in August, 1959, 
little or nothing had been done to implement the following suggestions 
made to the managers by the inspectors: — 


(a) that the managers should take a closer interest in the licensing of 

each boy (see paragraph 60 below) 

(b) that the headmaster should hold full staff meetings at regular 

intervals (see paragraph 62 below) 

(c) that the range of recreational activities for the boys should be 

extended (see paragraph 59 below) 
(d) that, in view of the isolated position of the school, a school van 
should be provided for transport purposes (see paragraph 63 below) 
(e) that the arrangements for the social training of the boys should be 
improved (see paragraph 57 below). 

At the meeting with the managers in October, 1957, the inspectors also 
called attention to what they regarded as a need to improve the scheme of 
rewards and privileges: a revised scheme was subsequently submitted by 
the managers and has yet to be discussed between the inspectors and the 
school. 


Brief history 


44. Following a public meeting at Bedford in 1855 when it was resolved 
to establish a reformatory school in Bedfordshire, it was decided to lease 
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some land in Northey for the purpose and a deed of trust was drawn up. 
In March, 1856, six trustees were appointed and in June, 1856, they decided 
to purchase the land outright with voluntary contributions. A school house 
and buildings were crected in due course, the cost coming out of the same 
fund. The original accommodation was for thirty boys. They were 
employed on a small-holding under a labour master but, occasionally, they 
were hired out to neighbouring farmers. Evenings were spent in the school- 
room under a teacher. By 1883 accommodation was doubled and the farm 
had grown to its present size of about 150 acres ; training also had extended 
to cover baking and laundry work. The premises were enlarged by building 
classrooms in 1880, by converting the old farm building into workshops and 
an assembly hall (1886) and by building a dormitory block in 1910. In 1933 
the school became and it has since remained an approved school for senior 
boys under section 79 of the 1933 Act. There is accommodation for ninety- 
six boys. The school has continued under voluntary management to the 
present day. 
Situation 

45. The school is remotely situated in rural surroundings on the outskirts 
of the village of Carlton, about 10 miles north-west of Bedford. The 
nearest railway station is at Turvey about three miles away, but this is on 
a branch line and is not used by the school, Bedford Station being found 


generally more convenient. No public "bus service runs past the school 
but there are infrequent services from Carlton Village and from Turvey. 
Management 

46. At the time of the disturbances in August, 1959, the school managers 
numbered eleven, of whom three were women, The Chairman is Captain 
S. H. Starey, M.C., D.L.. J.P.; the Vice-Chairman is Colonel J. P. White. 
M.C., D.L., J. P.: and the School Correspondent, who is also a manager, is 
Colonel G. A. Battcock, CB.E., T.D., D.L. It is the practice of the managers 
to hold meetings at the school at monthly intervals. The Vice-Chairman 
and Correspondent, who is also Treasurer, constitute a Finance Sub-com- 
mittee. There are no other sub-committees. Rota visits to the school are 
paid in accordance with the Rules by one manager each month who, I 
understand, is expected to see any new boys admitted since the last manager 
visited the school. Informal visits are also made by various managers 
though no record is kept of them. In the course of these visits the managers 
in an informal way see some of the boys at their work. 


Staff 


47, At the material lime, the staff consisted of the headmaster (Mr. L. W. 
Price), the deputy headmaster (Mr. W. Dickinson}. 4wo teachers (one of 
whom was third in charge), six instructors. the school clerk, one housc- 
master, a farm bailiff. an assistant farm bailiff, a matron. an assistant 
matron, a visiting medical officer, a shoe repairer (part-time), and seven 
domestic and other staff of whom three were part-time. There were vacan- 
cies on the establishment for a visiting chaplain (since July 1959), one 
housemaster (since mid-June 1958), a farm assistant (since January 1959), 
a cook (the former holder of this post left 3 days before the beginning 
of the disturbances in August 1959), and a scamstress (since February 
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1959). The absence of a second bousemaster has been a serious handicap 
and the inability to appoint a farm assistant has to some extent reduced the 
amount of time available to the farm bailiff and the assistant farm bailiff 
for training the boys in the farming department. 


48. The headmaster, the deputy headmaster, the two teachers and three 
of the instructors are recognised as fully qualified and their salarics are 
accordingly based on the Burnham scale plus £120 a year. The remaining 
three instructors are substantially qualified. The deputy headmaster, the 
two teachers, the six instructors and the school clerk receive the full 
extrancous duty allowance (see paragraph 21 above). 


49. Throughout the period under review, the headmaster has not felt 
able to delegate to his deputy the full range of duties normally undertaken 
by deputies in senior boys’ approved schools. 


Types of boys received 


50. The Carlton School in the past has been considered by inspectors to 
be suitable for the training of the more robust and vigorous boy; for the 
boy with special aptitude for engineering: and for the backward boy (i.e. 
the boy of low intelligence and educational attainment). It has not been 
considered appropriate for the boy in need of casy contact with his parents, 
for the seriously disturbed boy, or for the timid or very immature boy. 
It appears that in the course of 1958 it was found necessary to deviate from 
this pattern of suitability because of the acute demand for vacancies in 
senior boys’ schools with the result that the proportion of disturbed and 
difficult boys allocated to this school has gone up. There is no evidence 
that Carlton School was given more than a fair share of this type of boy, 
whose rise in numbers in recent years has been common to most senior boys’ 
schools, some of which are comparable with Carlton School in remoteness 
and age of premises. However, Carlton School Jacked the advantage of call 
on the services of a visiting psychiatrist, although the headmaster made 
every effort to secure the provision of such specialist assistance. 


51. Mr. Price and members of the staff stated that in the last two years or 
so there had been a manifest deterioration in the types of boy received in 
the school. The boys displayed a greater degree of hostility towards 
authority than was formerly the case with boys committed to approved 
schools. They seemed to have little desire or willingness to take part 
in active sports. Potential prefects and house captains became a rarity. 
The school had to contend with a bard core of anti-social boys (about 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. of the whole) who were always at the ready in defiance 
of authority if they thought there was a chance of escaping the consequences 
and who would ridicule boys who conformed to the discipline of the school 
and carried out instructions and wishes of the staff. Mr. Price and others 
referred to the tendency of some boys to use violence towards other boys 
and he stressed the near impossibility of discovering quickly who the cul- 
prits were. A number of boy witnesses supported this account of violent 
behaviour by certain boys in the school. In the course of the public inquiry 
the staff and their representatives repeatedly drew my attention to a case 
of grievous bodily barm in June, 1959. at Warwick Assizes when five boys 
from Carlton School were indicted in respect of injuries they jointly inflicted 
on another boy—a newcomer—on the school premises. The return of the 
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five boys to the school after they had pleaded guilty at the assizes was 
criticised by staff witnesses as a factor in subsequent unrest at Carlton 
School where the five boys then continued as pupils as before. That 
violence had been used was beyond doubt and to that extent it was right 
to mention the offence to the inquiry, but the explanation for the absence 
of punishment on the five boys returned to the school was not disclosed 
to the inquiry by Mr. Price (or any member of the staff if they knew it) 
who must have known what influenced the learned Judge on assize to allow 
the boys to return. The transcript of the assize trial of the five boys was 
ordered and on the last day of the inquiry was delivered to me. It became 
clear then for the first time that Mr. Price had said to the learned Judge on 
assize that he as headmaster would not recommend that the boys should be 
sent to a Borstal institution because he did not think that they had passed 
beyond approved school training; his view was that the five should be 
returned to his school and that they should then be separated by transfer to 
other schools. Acting on this, the learned Judge directed that the boys 
should be sent back to Carlton School. So far as I am aware, Mr. Price 
took no steps with a view to transfer of any of the five to other schools nor, 
according to the managers’ counsel, did he acquaint the managers with 
the fact that the return was in the clear expectation of separation and 
removal. 


b 
52. Mr. Price emphasised that, so long as the boys were kept busy during 
the day and as actively engaged as possible in their spare time, the life 
of the school proceeded smoothly without any trouble. Indeed, he described 
the school as a happy one and members of the staff who appeared before 
me agreed with this description. 


Certified number 


53. The certified number of an approved school is the number fixed by 
the Secretary of State under the Rules as being the maximum number of 
boys who may reside in the school at any time. In July, 1949, the certified 
number for the Carlton School was reduced from 115 to 86. This reduction 
was made in accordance with a Home Office decision, covering all boys’ 
schools, 4o apply an improved standard of dormitory accommodation. In 
the early part of 1958, the Home Office came to the conclusion that 
additional places would have to be made available to accommodate the 
increased number of senior boys being committed to approved schools. 
One of the measures decided upon—an action capable of providing more 
places quickly—was to raise the certified numbers at senior schools, in con- 
sultation with the managers, by temporary relaxation of the improved 
standard of dormitory accommodation. It was found that Carlton School 
would be able to take 96 boys and in July. 1958. with the agreement of 
the managers, the certified number was fixed as 96, This increase of 10 
naturally placed some additional responsibility on the managers and staff 
(a result experienced in the other schools whose certified numbers were 
raised at about the same time), and indeed, before the Carlton School num- 
ber was altered, there was some doubt whether the school would be able to 
deal adequately with the additional 10 boys. The view of the Home Office 
Was that this increase was necessary because of the serious demand for 
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additional places for senior boys and the managers gave their full co-opera- 
uon in implementing the decision. In connection with the increased num- 
ber, the Home Office authorised the appointment of an additional house- 
master in order to improve the existing standard of supervision and social 
training and the building of a staff house for him, The staff house was 
provided, but, unfortunately, despite repeated efforts by the managers to 
fill the additional post, no suitable candidate presented himself. 


Premises 


54. The main items of accommodation include the dormitory block with 
four dormitories (two with 31 beds and two with 17 beds each); sick bay 
and surgery: washroom, showers, changing room and lavatories; drying 
toom: sewing room, kitchens and dining hall; clubroom for selected senior 
boys: recreation room, gymnasium and indoor swimming bath: engineering 
and woodworking shops with their own classrooms; farm buildings: 
schoolroom block with two classrooms in use (a third used as sports store); 
board room and offices ; headmaster's domestic accommodation and thirteen 
staff houses: and there are playing fields. 


55. The main buildings are old and their incompact layout is a handicap. 
On 7th November, 1958. the Home Office wrote to some selected schools 
with old buildings. including Carlton School. indicating that some recon- 
ditioning of the premises might be tonsidered and inviting managers to 
submit proposals. In response, the managers of Carlton School put forward 
a proposal for the installation of a new heating system (which was autho- 
rised and is in hand) and a proposal for electrical re-wiring (the technical 
aspects of which were still under consideration in consultation with the 
Factory Department of the Ministry of Labour at the time of the inquiry). 


Organisation of vocational training and general education 


56. Like most senior approved schools for boys, Carlton School provides 
for training in various crafts, linked with -general education. The main 
trades offered are brickwork, engineering, farming. gardening and woodwork, 
in all of which the boys are given theoretical as well as practical training. 
In addition there is a rather smaller catering group. Since November, 1958, 
new boys in whose case the classifying school has not been able to make a 
recommendation for a particular trade have spent a trial week in appropriate 
trade groups before a final allocation has been made. Boys in the trade 
groups attend the schoolroom for not less than one day each week, so that 
the number of boys to be taught by the two teachers at any one time would 
ordinarily be in the region of 20 in all. This division into small groups for 
teaching purposes is in keeping with the problem of backwardness in which 
Carlton School specialises and the width of the age range—both factors 
necessitating much individual tuition. It is worthy of note that the engineer- 
ing training, which is given in an excellently constructed workshop, has been 
recognised for apprenticeship purposes since 1957. Recognition of the farm 
training department is being considered in consultation with the County 
Agricultural Apprenticeship Committee. whose representatives have visited 
the school. In passing, I should wish to record that the co-operation given 
by the various apprenticeship bodies to approved schools in this country is 
highly commendable. 
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Social training 

57. Although the school uses four house names for the purpose of games 
and competitions and the boys are in divisions under those houses, the house 
system is nominal only. Individual attention, where it can be given by the 
staff to boys from the point of view of their social training, is accordingly 
limited and is less than in schools where a genuine house system has been 
developed. Opportunities of contacts between the boys and the outside 
world are restricted by the isolation of the school and lack of school transport 
available on the premises (paragraph 63). 


Religious training 

58. The school had been without a visiting chaplain from July, 1959, 
until quite recently when the Rector of Turvey agreed to undertake the 
duties as a temporary measure. The living at Carlton village church had 
been sequestered, according to the evidence of Colonel Battcock. (I under- 
stand that an incumbent has now been appointed.) 


Recreational activities 

59. The summer programme of recreational activities was in force at the 
time of the disturbances, and included swimming, athletics, cricket, baseball, 
senior boys’ club, indoor games and film shows. During the winter of 
1958-59 these activities included the senior boys’ club, indoor games, 
discussion groups, carpentry class and carpentry hobbies, brickwork class, 
engineering hobbies, garden olub, bakery class, young farmers’ club, choir, 
educational and entertainment film shows and football. The senior boys’ 
club is conducted by the housemaster, has a separate club room, and is 
affiliated to the National Association of Boys’ Clubs. Its membership is 
restricted to about twenty “special grade” boys. The choir is taken by 


the matron, The trade classes are taken by the appropriate instructors. There 


are good features in the evening activities, including especially the senior 
boys’ club, hobbies classes and the choir, but, in the view of the inspectors 
concerned, the range of recreational activities in winter is narrower than 
at many other senior boys’ schools. One drawback has been the insufficiency of 
common room space ; it is satisfactory that, since the disturbances, arrange- 
ments have been made to convert the sports store into an additional club 


room. 


Licensing 

60. The managers admitted in their evidence that, despite the statutory 
duties laid on them (see paragraph 27) they left the licensing of boys to the 
headmaster, a fact which was not known either to the Home Office or to the 
boys. The managers contended that, as they could not be in direct touch 
with any individual boy, they could not assess his progress from their own 
knowledge and could therefore only judge the given case from reports com- 
piled by the headmaster and staff on the individual boy. The Licensing 
Register was placed before the managers at their meeting together with 
the reports relating to the boys concerned, but in every case the decision itself 
on the question of licence and the reasons for that decision had already 
been written in the register by the headmaster before the managers even met. 
it is clear that the managing body made no attempt to exercise any inde- 
pendent judgment at all in the matter of licensing a boy. 
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Length of stay 


61. Mr. Price explained in his evidence that when he was appointed head- 
master in 1952 the “ success rate” of the boys released from the school was 
low. He therefore recommended to the managers that no boy should be 
licensed unless he had a strong chance of success. His policy was followed 
with the result that the average length of stay in the school rose from 18 
months to 23 months. By the “success rate” is meant the percentage of 
boys who are not found guilty of offences within three years of being placed 
out from an approved school. The success rate for Carlton School, and 
for all senior boys’ schools taken together, for the years (i.e. of release) 1948 
to 1955 inclusive are 5 

Average for all 


Year of release Carlton School senior boys’ schools 
1948 ssa sas on 77-4 67-9 
1949 a * 633 66-4 
1950 — “is als ses 56-5 65-4 
1951 i 88 823 66-9 
1952 ..; as ssy ss 65˙9 66-4 
1953... aas eee aw 682 65:7 
1954 wes ws % 758.9 64˙4 
1255 „ Sea TS 888 70-9 61-5 
The above table covers the boys’ conduct up to the end of 1958. 


Staff meetings 

62, Mr. Price in evidence asserted that he had held full staff meetings 
very occasionally to consider specific subjects, but members of the staff 
who also gave evidence failed to recollect clearly such meetings. No record 
of staff meetings exists except of one staff meeting held at the beginning of 
1959 to hear the account by Mr. Elwell (housemaster) of what he had learnt 
at a recent training course for senior staff in residential establishments. 
Mr. Price bas not felt able to agree to the desirability, as recommended 
by inspectors, of holding staff meetings at regular intervals. 


School transport 

63. Hitherto the school has relied upon the hire of buses focally, as the 
occasion demanded, or upon the use of motor-cars belonging to members 
of the staff, for taking boys on such out-of-school activities as it has been 
found possible to arrange. Since the disturbances, however, the managers 
bave applied to the Home Office for authority to purchase a school van and 
to employ a handyman driver for i. 


IV—THE DISTURBANCES IN AUGUST 1959 


64. The disturbances at the school occurred during the period from 
the evening of Friday 28th August until the evening of Sunday 30th August, 
1959. During this time there were 95 boys in the school and one at his 
home on leave. At the outset of the disturbances, four members of the 
male staff were absent from the school on annual leave. They were Mr. Price 
(headmaster), Mr. Talbot (third in charge), Mr. Elwell (housemaster) and 
Mr. Lay-Flurrie (engineering instructor). Mr. Price had gone on leave 
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with his family on Saturday 22nd August, for a motor-caravan holiday 
in the north of Scotland. At that time, he was satished that everything 
was running smoothly at the school and he saw no indications of any 
trouble ahead. All of the 67 boys who had been on home leave from 
6th to 14th August had returned to the school. 


65. Before dealing with the disturbances, I should mention an incident 
which occurred on Monday, 24th August. At 8.30 p.m. that day, boy 
No. 43 was brought to the school surgery with a bad cut on the back of 
his head, which had to be stitched. The ‘boy at first lied about the cause 
saying it was accidental, but subsequent inquiry revealed that he had been 
in a fight with three boys and had been hit by a heavily buckled belt 
belonging to one of the three. Next day Mr. Dickinson (deputy headmaster), 
then in charge of the school, ordered the confiscation and destruction of all 
those belts that he regarded as potentially dangerous weapons. The beks 
were destroyed by burning. Those destroyed were the personal property 
of the boys. On the two following days (Wednesday and Thursday), though 
routine at the school appeared outwardly normal, staff members on duty 
perceived an amount of restlessness beyond that to be expected with boys 
of this type. 


Friday, 28th August 

66. On Friday, 28th August the boys were noisy during the day. During 
the evening the staff available consisted of Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Carter 
(carpentry instructor), Mr. Bullen (second engineering instructor), Mr. Bancks 
(building instructor), and Mr. Bustin (gardening instructor). Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Bancks were the duty officers. Mr. Henderson (teacher) and 
Mr. Flute (bakery instructor) were out for the evening. At 8.15 p.m. all 
the boys (except the farm boys) were seated in the school gymnasium, waiting 
to be called into the adjacent dining hall to take their supper. They began 
stamping on the floor and jeering. On being summoned to supper, the boys 
refused to have it. In the meantime, the farm boys had arrived in the 
gymnasium; they too refused their supper and four of them went for a 
swim. The duty officers notified Mr. Dickinson who at once came to the 
gymnasium. He appealed to the boys for co-operation, whereupon 8 or 10 
stood up and said they had complaints. Mr. Dickinson went round the 
gymnasium from boy to boy of the 8 or 10 and as he was doing so more 
boys—between 20-25 in all—stood up. When he had listened to about 
two-thirds of the standing boys, boy No. 14 started slow hand-clapping and 
stamping his foot. Others did the same. At about 9.30 p.m. the boys 
started to leave the gymnasium with a show of defiance and some abuse. 
A little later, on Mr. Dickinson’s instructions, first Mr. Bustin got into 
touch by telephone with Captain Starey (Chairman) and then Mr. Bancks 
took a message to Mrs. Dickinson, asking her to summon the police. The 
boys overturned the supper trolley in the dining hall and broke some 
windows in the lavatories. At about 10.15 p.m. Captain Starey arrived at 
the school. He persuaded the boys to assemble in the gymnasium, there 
listened to them and promised to return next morning to breakfast with them 
and hear their complaints. He persuaded them to go to bed which the boys 
did in reasonable order and the dormitories were fastened. Very soon 
afterwards, police officers of the Bedfordshire Constabulary arrived in 
compliance with Mr. Dickinson’s request for their help. Thereupon the 
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boys started shouting and swearing at the police from the dormitory windows. 
Captain Starey, who was quite unaware of what Mr. Dickinson had done 
about the police until they arrived, suggested to the police that they should 
withdraw, as he felt it possible then to calm the boys and to keep them 
under control. He went to assure the boys that the police had been asked 
to leave and the boys then rushed out into the school yard. After talking 
with Captain Starey the police inspector in charge took his men away out 
of sight of the premises. The boys then quietened down and went back 
to their dormitories. 


Saturday, 29th August 


67. At about 1.15 a.m. on Saturday, 20th August, Mr. Dickinson found 
several iboys playing snooker in the senior boys’ club room. He ordered 
them back to bed. He also saw a small group of boys coming from the 
direction of the dining hall; he ordered them to bed and they went to 
their dormitory. He then went into the kitchen and found that the food 
stores had been broken into. It is said by the staff that some boys were 
heard under hedges and around che staff houses at late as 3.5 a.m. Patrols 
by staff at 4 a.m. and 5 a. m. disclosed nothing unusual. 


68. At 6 a.m. the farm-boys got up and went to the farm to carry 
out their habitual early morning duties. At 6.30 a.m. the other boys were 
called as was usual, but this day they refused to get up, though most of 
them were dressed and lying under their top blankets. Not long afterwards 
they came out of their dormitories and went to the farm to collect the 
farm boys. At about 7.15 a.m. they returned to the main premises singing 
and shouting and did some damage in the dormitories, kitchen, and work- 
shops. At 8 a.m. Captain Starey came and he, with members of the staff, 
persuaded the boys to wash and have breakfast. He breakfasted with 
them. After the meal, there was some further disorder; windows in the 
carpenter’s shop were broken and bedding in the dormitories was strewn 
over the floor. All but 8 of the boys then left the school and made their 
way towards the village. Most of them foregathered at The Cottage, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Talcott Williams about 300 yards down the lane 
from the school. 


69. Mr. Talcott Williams gave evidence at the inquiry. He is a citizen 
of the United States of America with experience as a Company Commander 
in the last war in handling men. His wife is the daughter of Mrs. Saunders, 
one of the school managers. Mr. Williams told me that his wife and he 
had lived near the school for five years and had always enjoyed a good 
relationship with the staff and the boys, as well as with those managers 
they knew. Some of the boys had worked in his garden from time to time 
and one boy in particular, No. 70, had been a frequent visitor. Mr. Williams 
first became aware of trouble at the school when two boys (Nos. 40 and 70) 
arrived at his home between 8 a.m. and 9 a.m. on Saturday 29th August 
and told him what had happened. They wished to use his telephone in 
order to call the Press but he declined to allow them to do so. It has 
however been established that at 9.20 a.m. someone telephoned from the 
house to one of the national newspapers in Fleet Street. In due course, 
other boys arrived until a large number of them were congregated on the 
lawn in Mr. Williams's garden. In the meantime be had, it appears, tele- 
phoned Mrs. Saunders and told her of the situation. At about 9.15 a.m. 
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two masters from the school (Mr. Henderson and Mr. Carter) arrived at 
“The Cottage” and asked Mr. Williams to tell the boys to return to the 
school. He took the view that the boys in the mood they were showing 
would take little notice of such a request and would be likely if they left 
his lawn to disperse and not rejoin the school. The two masters then left. 
With the object, as Mr. Williams put it, of containing the boys, and because 
the boys seemed to be full of complaints of one kind or another, he and 
Mrs. Williams supplied them with soft drinks and suggested that the boys 
should make a list of their grievances. After the boys showed that none 
could type, Mrs. Williams consented to type out what was to be recorded 
and boy No. 70 took the lead in ascertaining what the complaints were. 
While this was going on, Captain Starey arrived at “The Cottage” and 
when the typed list was finished it was handed to him. 


70. The boys returned to the school at about 2.45 pm. They went 
silently to their dormitories and put them in order. They then washed and 
had dinner. Afterwards Captain Starey addressed the boys in the gym- 
nasium, He appealed to them to behave in an orderly way, assuring them 
that their complaints would be carefully looked into; at the same time 
he made it clear that if they did not respond to his appeal, he would take 
all necessary steps to protect life and property in the school. Captain Starey 
then asked that those who were prepared to accede to his appeal should 
stand up. Some boys began to stand up but sat down again. Then boy 
No. 33 stood up and the whole school immediately followed suit. For 
the rest of the day, the boys gave no trouble. ` 

71. During the course of the day the school authorities kept the police 
informed by telephone of the main developments but asked them not to come 
to the school nor to approach boys at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 
The Bedfordshire Police clearly made arrangements to ensure that a suffi- 
cient number of their Force were in readiness to intervene promptly and 
effectively if the need arose. 

72. Sometime in the morning Captain Starey telephoned Mr. Price in 
Scotland and after telling him what had happened, suggested that he should 
return at once. (Mr. Price then set off on his return journey by road and 


arrived back at the school by 8 p.m. on Monday, 31st August.) 


73. Some representatives of the Press arrived at the school during the 
morning. These were, I am assured, co-operative and Captain Starey 
explained matters to them. 


74, Major Farrer, one of the school managers, arranged for the 8 boys 
who had not left the school (paragraph 68) to be taken, for their own 
protection, to his farm, where they were lodged in an empty flat in his 
house. These boys were joined by two more the next day. 

75. In addition to the managers named above, several others attended at 
the school during the day. 


Sunday, 30th August 


76. Nothing untoward occurred at the school throughout the morning of 
Sunday, 30th August. The boys got up without any trouble. had breakfast 
and went to church. They read the accounts printed in the Sunday papers 
of what reporters said had happened at the school on the day before. Dinner 
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began normally at 12.30 p.m. During the course of the dinner three Press 
representatives arrived at the school and were invited into the dining-hall by 
the deputy headmaster so that they could see the boys and what they were 
having. It appears that they talked with some of the boys. After dinner 
the boys assembled in the gymnasium, as was customary, for the distribution 
from the school stock of cigarettes and sweets, which boys at senior approved 
schools are allowed to buy. While this was taking place the boys’ behaviour 
became noisy and the maintenance of orderliness became difficult for those 
in charge. At about this time, Mr. Hadley (Home Office Inspector) arrived 
at the school and went to the gymnasium. When the cigarette and sweet 
issue was complete, all but a few of the boys left the gymnasium in a body 
led by boy No. 33. They ran away to, the bottom of the school lane (past 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Williams). They returned soon afterwards and 
after smashing some school windows went to the school playing field. Some 
members of the staff in the course of this movement were hit by stones. 
At the school field Captain Starey, Major Farrer and Mr. Hadley all talked 
to the boys in turn. The boys were assured that their complaints would 
be investigated if order were restored, that they would be given time to 
think the matter over and that they should then give their answer through 
their spokesmen. Captain Starey, Major Farrer and Mr. Hadley then with- 
drew and three of the boys (Nos. 40, 70 and 86) came to talk to them outside 
one of the staff houses. Soon afterwards, a large group of boys moved 
over to the farm and some attempted to drive the farm tractors. One boy 
in trying to manoeuvre a tractor nearly ran over another boy. Captain 
Starey and Major Farrer persuaded the boys to return to the field, where 
discussion with boys Nos. 40, 70, and 86 was resumed. These three boys 
seemed to be ready to agree that the school should return to normality, 
provided that their grievances were examined as soon as possible. How- 
ever, at this stage the boys in the field got to hear by some means (possibly 
through an old boy who found it convenient to visit the school at this time 
of upheaval and who seems to have been a trouble maker) that the police 
were standing by in School Lane; and it appears that boy No. 70; who was 
on the evidence playing a double game, misled the other boys into thinking 
that the managers intended to have ringleaders picked out for punishment. 
From that moment, the situation worsened rapidly. The boys made for 
the school buildings and hooliganism broke out. More windows were 
smashed ; the food stores were raided and the clothing stores were broken 
open. Save for four boys (including No. 70 who was on the eve of his 
licensing by reason of age), all the boys absconded. This mass breakout 
took place between 6 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


77. During-the afternoon there were many Press representatives at the 
school. Some gave cigarettes to several of the boys. Some persuaded boys 
to pose for press photographs on top of and about the school buildings and 
on ladders against windows in attitudes of aggression armed with stones 
or bricks. Some of the presentations thus staged were published the next 
day in certain national newspapers put in at the inquiry by counsel for the 
staff. 


78. The Police authorities, when they heard by telephone from Captain 
Starey at about 3.30 p.m. about what had been happening at the school, 
arranged for a contingent of police under two police inspectors to stand 
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by in School Lane. At Captain Starey's request the police did not go nearer 
the school on arrival than the vicinity of Mr. Williams's house. Captain 
Starey felt that if police entered the school grounds at that time the school 
authorities’ efforts to settle the troubles would be thwarted. Mr. Talcott 
Williams allowed the police to use his telephone and in this way com- 
munication was maintained between the police and the school authorities. 


79. After the mass absconding the police made the necessary arrange- 
ments for recovery of the boys. As they were picked up, the boys were 
brought back to the school and locked in their dormitories. During the 
course of the evening the Chief Superintendent and Chief Inspector for that 
area of the Bedfordshire Police arrived at Mr. Williams's house and reviewed 
the position with their officers and Captain Starey. Some time later when 
about thirty boys had been recovered further trouble occurred; some of 
these boys started creating a disturbance by breaking windows in the 
dormitories. In agreement with Captain Starey, the Chief Superintendent 
arranged for four boys who were regarded by the masters as being prominent 
in causing the current disturbance to be taken into police custody. These 
boys were Nos. 14, 36, 40, and 80. -This action, which was taken at about 
1] p.m., had a sobering effect immediately on the rest of the boys and that 
disturbance subsided. The search for absconders was continued throughout 
the night and, by next morning (Monday), all but 15 had been recaptured ; 
the fifteen were all recovered by the following morning (Tuesday, Ist 
September). 


Subsequent measures taken to restore order 


80. During Sunday night, the staff arranged for watches to be kept in 
pairs from 11 p. m. to 7 a.m. Major Farrer slept in the school and assisted 
the staff. A force of police remained at the school continuously from Sunday 
night until noon on Tuesday, Ist September, when it was judged safe to 
withdraw them. Their presence ensured the maintenance of order and they 
controlled effectively access to the schoo] by the press and the general public. 
With the co-operation of the school authorities concerned, the Home Office 
a: ranged for four masters from four other approved schools to reinforce 
the staff at Carlton School for several days. The Home Office also arranged 
for an additional number of inspectors to stay at the school for a time. 
The ten boys who had refrained from disturbing the school and who had 
been temporarily lodged with Major Farrer (paragraph 74) were transferred 
by the Home Office to other schools to avoid the risk of victimisation at 
Carlton School. The managers held a number of meetings on the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday and, guided by police experience, organised several 
press conferences. There was the closest co-operation between all concerned 
in the restoration of order—the managers, the staff, the inspectors and the 
police. The police throughout complied with the wishes of Captain Starey 
in relation to the affairs of the school. 


81. Arising out of the disturbances, 17 boys appeared before a court. 
They were dealt with as follows: — 

(a) Eight were charged by the school managers, with the authority of 
the Secretary of State, with serious misconduct. One of them pleaded 
guilty, one was found not guilty and the remaining six were found 
guilty. As regards the guilty seven, the court ordered that, in 
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each case, the period of detention under the approved school order 
should be extended by three months, and strongly recommended that 
the boys should be transferred to other approved schools. These 
seven boys, and the one found not guilty of serious misconduct, 
were transferred by the Home Office to other schools. 


(b) Nine were charged by the police with offences such as taking and 
driving away a motor vehicle, stealing petrol or carrying an offensive 
weapon. All were found guilty. Eight of them were fined 2s. 6d. 
and/or conditionally discharged. The ninth was recommitted to an 
approved school under a new approved schoo] order. All nine were 
transferred by the Home Office to other schools. 


V.—ALLEGATIONS BY BOYS OF ILL-TREATMENT 
BY STAFF 


82. Investigation, in order to comply with the terms of my Warrant, 
required that each boy on the register of Carlton School at the material time 
should be allowed unrestricted opportunity to attend the inquiry no matter 
where he had been later transferred from the School. All the boys were 
accordingly asked in writing whether they wished to give evidence and 
those who chose to do so were interviewed privately by a representative 
of the Treasury Solicitor, for the purpose of recording information on any 
point they desired to mention. Each boy was offered the services of solicitor 
and counsel free of cost and, in consequence, Mr. E. F. Jowitt of counsel, 
instructed by Messrs. C. C. Bell and Son, Bedford (agents for the Treasury 
Solicitor), appeared at the inquiry on behalf of 29 boys whose numbers 
in the Appendix are marked with a *. 


83. Of the 42 boys from the school who gave evidence before me, 33 
made allegations of ill-treatment of boys by masters. This part of my 
report is founded on my viow of the evidence as given from the witness-box 
at the inquiry ; written statements of boys or other persons were not con- 
sidered save where counsel used a boy’s signed statement in course of 
cross-examination to demonstrate serious variation in the boy’s story. Before 
the adjournment of the inquiry on 16th October, the Treasury Solicitor and 
the boys’ own representatives supplied copies of the signed statements made 
by the 42 boys to counsel for the headmaster and staff. Full opportunity 
was given by me to any party at the inquiry for the recall of any witness 
for further questioning after the adjournment. 


84. I am satisfied that the Treasury Solicitor's representatives, in pre- 
paring for the inquiry and in obtaining statements for that purpose, took 
every step reasonably possible to ensure that no boy was influenced by 
masters or other boys in making his personal allegations to the representa- 
tives who interviewed him. I am satisfied that the solicitors and agents 
for the 29 boys who were legally represented at the inquiry were also 
careful to protect their clients from outside pressures. Before the solicitors 
could take over the conduct of matters and exercise professional control 
over their clients and potential witnesses, and before transfer of certain 
boys (paragraph 81), there was ample opportunity for the boys to influence 
one another and by unconstrained talk to produce stories harmful to any 
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staff members whom any boys might dislike. I cannot rule out the prob- 
ability that the opportunity was so used by some of the boys who appeared 
before me in support of allegations of ill-treatment by the staff. All the 
boys had heard on the Friday night (28th August) of Captain Starey's 
assurance that complaints would be investigated: the boys were together 
in their dormitories that night and on Saturday night: negotiations between 
managers and groups of boys lasted on and off until Sunday afternoon; 
and Press reporters and photographers, at a time the school was under 
strain, interfered with boys who were by law in the care of managers 
occupying the position of parents. There was the risk of collusion between 
the boys to substantiate one another's grievances, the risk of invention of 
examples of ill-treatment to excuse their own misbehaviour. and the risk 
in boys of this type of excitation in the mind by sensationalism induced by 
direct contact with the vigour of Press reporting. These risks created the 
problem of what standard of proof should be applied before accepting as 
a fact the boys’ allegations against masters. 

85. The question of degree of proof fell to be considered also in the 
light of the case history of a boy complainant, not merely on account of 
past offences (which factor alone should not brand the boy as necessarily 
untruthful), but also by reason of his mental growth which in some cases 
was well behind normal. The case papers of all the boys were examined 
for specialist comments on mental characteristics and the classifying schools’ 
reasons for choosing Carlton School to train the individual boy were noted. 


86. For the reasons contained in paragraphs 84 and 85, it was necessary 
to treat, with extreme caution, the boys’ allegations against masters, and 
I have thought it right to decline to accept as established any allegation 
that was not, in my judgment, adequately corroborated. I have considered 
the allegations in the light of this standard of proof and my findings in 
respect of each member of staff concerned are as follows. 


Mr, L. W. Price (headmaster) 


87. At tea-time the day after the “ Harvest Home of 1958, a boy was 
seen by the headmaster, in the dining room, to make an insulting gesture 
involving face, tongue and hand. According to the allegation this was 
directed at another boy. The headmaster, however, considered it was 
intended for a member of the staff who was on duty. He approached the 
boy, pulled his chair away and, seizing the back of his coat as he began to 
slip down, pulled him to his feet. He then pulled him round by the shoulder 
and, while remonstrating with him, he waved in his face a packet of 200 
cigarettes which he had in his hand when he entered the dining room. 
A member of staff, who also gave evidence about this incident, appeared at 
first to have had the impression that the headmaster's hand came into 
contact with the side of the boy's face in the action of a cuff. but on further 
questioning seemed not to be able to recall precisely that a blow was actually 
struck, In view of this doubt. I am inclined to accept the headmaster's 
account. Even so, I consider that the headmaster handled this boy in an 
unnecessarily aggressive manner. in a situation uncomplicated by the 
slightest trace of emergency. 


88. Some time before the disturbances—it is not clear how long—the 
headmaster pushed a boy (who did not wish to give cvidence) out of the 
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swimming bath. I accept the headmaster’s explanation that this boy, who 
was in the bath helping to clean it, had declined until ordered a second 
time to leave the water and then refused, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
to go and get dressed, after being asked twice to do so. In order to restore 
authority in front of some six or seven boys who were present, the head- 
master had, as he said. bundled him out“ with a good deal of noise and 
fuss. Here, too, I feel there was a show of force hardly necessitated by the 
facts of the situation. 


89. Neither of the incidents in the two preceding paragraphs involved 
a breach of Rule 38, as I understand it. Nevetheless, they were unbecoming 
the dignity of a headmaster and not calculated to set a good example to 
boys, some of whom were only too ready to resort to force themselves on 
slight provocation. 


Mr. F. A. Talbot 


90. Boy No. 80 alleged that about March, 1959, Mr. Talbot struck him 
in the classroom. The circumstances appear to have been that the boy 
raised his fists after the master had remonstrated with him for insolent 
miming behind his back. Mr. Talbot bundled or propelled him out of the 
classroom to the porch (the boy using very offensive language) and there 
slapped him two or three times on the face. I conclude there was an 
element of immediacy about the affair once the boy had raised his fists 
in a threatening attitude, especially as this boy was one who openly prided 
himself on his boxing ability. Accordingly, there is substantial mitigation 
as the situation developed. I consider, however, that with a different 
approach to the boy's conduct it might have been possible to avoid inducing 
an aggressive attitude, with no loss of control or status for the teacher. 


91. Boy No. 71 alleged that Mr. Talbot struck him in the classroom, 
possibly after the Easter leave. Mr. Talbot considered his conduct was 
disturbing another boy. Despite several warnings, the boy continued his 
misbehaviour. Twice ordered to move to another desk, he did not obey 
but adopted a very truculent attitude. Mr. Talbot grabbed him by the 
collar and indicated he would “help him along” if he did not move of his 
own accord. In the presence of the whole class, the boy sprang to his feet 
and clenched his fists. Regarding this as a direct challenge, Mr. Talbot 
gave him a slap across the face. At the point at which the boy clenched 
his fists, there was clear mitigation of the breach of Rule 38. It does seem, 
however, that by treating the repeated disobedience in a more formal way, 
for example by reporting the boy to the headmaster, Mr. Talbot might have 
avoided the kind of situation in which the use of physical force, by the 
teacher, even though at that stage without breach of the Rule just referred 
to, can lead to a physical re-action on the part of the boy and so to a vicious 
spiral culminating in a breach of the Rule. 


92. In my view, Mr. Talbot displayed a certain inflexibility in both these 
incidents. I do not consider, however, that in these actions he was influ- 
enced by any malice: nor do I feel that he is incapable of doing his work 
in future without breach of Rule 38, provided he faces up to the desirability 
and necessity of doing so. This is a matter calling for consideration by the 
managers. The problem of maintaining discipline was eminently one that 
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Mr. Talbot could have raised at a staff meeting witb the headmaster, if such 
meetings had been held regularly. 


Mr. K. G. Elwell 


93. Some time between Easter and August, Mr. Elwell, selling cigarettes 
in the gymnasium, bad occasion to tell boy No. 43 to be quiet. Despite 
repeated instructions the boy did not obey. Mr. Elwell approached him 
and, seeing him raising his fists, slapped him across the face to prevent 
what he thought might develop into a physical assault. There may 
have been some misunderstanding on Mr. Elwell’s part of the boy’s intention 
‘but, in the circumstances, I am not convinced that his reaction to the 
situation that confronted him was an unnatural one, though constituting 
a technical breach of Rule 38. 


94. About Easter time, boys Nos. 14 and 57 were slapped, in the 
gymnasium, by Mr. Elwell. A number of boys said they saw the incident, 
which is variously described, but they do not appear to have seen what 
led up to it. On their own admission the two boys concerned were “ playing 
about” and continued to do so after an instruction to desist. It appears 
they were pulling each other's clothes and rolling about on the floor and 
Mr. Elwell slapped them across the face to bring their horse-play to an 
end. While I found it difficult to form an absolutely clear picture of this 
incident, I was not convinced that the circumstances justified physical 
intervention. 


95. Boy No. 1, who declined to give evidence, was slapped by Mr. 
Elwell, in the gymnasium. The boy by whom the incident was described 
did not see what led up to it though his description of the words used 
by Mr. Elwell was consistent with the housemaster's account—namely, 
that boy No. 1 came up to him clenching his fists and using very objectionable 
language, following a reasonable instruction from Mr. Elwell. This 
amounted to strong provocation and defiance before a number of boys, 
together with the threat implied in the clenching of the fists. I consider 
there is a strong element of mitigation in this breach of Rule 38. 


96. In all the circumstances, I take the view that Mr. Elwell’s actions 
in these incidents merit consideration by the managers in the light of Rule 38. 
In my opinion there is ground for reminding Mr. Elwell formally of the 
seriousness of breach of that Rule and, while he appeared by his demeanour 
to be genuinely regretful, for expressing some censure in respect of the 
incident described in paragraph 94. 


Mr. L. F. Flute 


97. It was alleged by boy No. 23 that Mr. Flute struck boy No. 61 with 
his fist in the face and stomach, when near the wash places and the dressing 
room. The latter boy, in speaking of this incident himself used the words 
“a good hiding and, on questioning, his replies indicated that by this 
he meant a single “clout” with the open hand. This illustrates the 
difficulty experienced in stripping the bare truth of the adornment of 
colourful terms which boys used in describing a number of incidents—even 
though the contrasts may not be quite so marked in all such cases. Mr. 
Flute's account, which I accept, is generally consistent with the boy’s own 
admissions. The main point of it is that some half dozen boys were 
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deliberately staging a go slow” in the process of dressing after swimming. 
They were told by Mr. Flute that if they were not dressed in five minutes, 
they would be barred from swimming next time. Boy No. 61 was the 
first out and as he went he caused the swing door, deliberately as he 
admitted, to swing back on to ‘Mr. Flute. Called ‘back and asked to 
close the door properly, he did the same again, whereupon Mr. Flute 
slapped him. This was an unwise and strictly unjustified breach of Rule 38. 
There was, however, irritating provocation and I think the managers might 
bear this in mind in considering the incident. 


98. Mr. Flute struck boy No. 41. He states that the boy kept interrupting 
his work in the kitchen to knock down wasps, which were apparently 
as abundant at Carlton this last summer as elsewhere in the country. Mr. 
Flute noticed the boy was putting them in.a jam jar. After three unavailing 
warnings he went over to the boy. The latter put up his fists, whereupon 
Mr. Flute slapped his face. In order to appreciate the circumstances of 
this incident it is necessary to have in mind the high air temperature 
of the time, the added atmosphere of a kitchen and the unwelcome attentions 
of the wasps following a jam-making. All this adds up to a situation 
in which people may become rather more irritable than they normally are. 
I think this probably explained in large part why the boy raised his 
fists and why Mr. Flute, thus further provoked, slapped him as he did. 
I consider this breach of Rule 38 is mitigated by the circumstances. 


99. During an early morning session, a small group of boys was engaged 

in digging out the eyes from potatoes, which had previously been peeled 
by machine. Mr. Flute, bending over to examine the water into which 
the potatoes were being placed, was splashed by one potato arriving with 
what must have appeared to be suspicious timing and force. Mr. Flute, 
who felt quite sure it had been aimed deliberately, brought the ensuing 
outburst of disorderly hilarity to a close by slapping the grinning face of 
boy No. 10, whom he believed to be the perpetrator of this practical joke. 
There was no element of emergency in this incident, so far as I could 
judge from the evidence. There was, however, a degree of provocation, in 
circumstances in which a quick slap may not have been an entirely unnatural 
reaction. This the managers may like to take into account in their necessary 
consideration of this breach of Rule 38. 


100. Mr. Flute had occasion to criticise an unsatisfactory job of cleaning 
done by boy No. 27. He ordered the work to be done again. The boy, 
it appears. told Mr. Flute to do the b—— thing himself. if he wanted it 
done better and, on his own admission, clenched his fists. Mr. Flute 
re-acted to this by slapping the boy's face. I conclude that this breach of 
Rule 38 is not one that could be justified. There are, however, mitigating 
factors—the provocation through insolence, the pressure of work in a busy 
kitchen and the implied threat of the clenched fists. The managers may 
fecl justificd in giving these factors due weight when they consider, as 1 
recommend they should, this breach of Rule 38. 


101. I would add that there are aspects to most of the incidents relating 
to Mr. Flute which should remind the headmaster once more of the necessity. 
which in my view has existed for some time at Carlton School, for 
discussing the school’s disciplinary policy with his staff, with a view to 
impressing adequately on otherwise amiable men, who have been doing 
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conscientiously a difficult and worth-while job, the necessity for controlling 
the instinctive slap reaction to the instant of provocation. 


Mr. D. F. Henderson 


102. I feel it would be right to preface my findings on the allegations 
relating to Mr. Henderson with a special observation. The particularly 
frank and straightforward manner in which this master gave his evidence 
was of very great assistance to me—not only in relation to those allega- 
tions but equally on the general conditions affecting the school. It seemed 
to me most unfortunate, in the light of what follows, that a master of such 
potential quality and mature experience failed to appreciate at its full 
and proper value the importance of strict observance of Rule 38 in all but 
circumstances of emergency. I cannot but feel that a master of the integrity 
and intelligence suggested by the manner of his evidence before me would 
have been quick to learn this vital lesson, if the question of the school’s 
policy in regard to discipline had been pursued by the headmaster with 
all the attention it deserved in the stimulating professional atmosphere of 
the properly constituted staff conference. 

103. In August, according to the allegations; Mr. Henderson gave boy 
No. 23 one slap on the face in the classroom because he did not stop 
arguing with another boy after being warned. 

104. Having come upon the inception of another act of bullying, at a 
time when there had been allegations of such conduct, Mr. Henderson gave 
two or three slaps to boy No. 57, whom he took to be the ringleader, and 
later had a serious talk with him. 

105. When the school was about to go into the dining room for a meal, 
one boy (No. 41) was ignoring a general request for quietness. Mr. 
Henderson endeavoured to give him a slap. As he ducked away, Mr. 
Henderson straightened him up by applying his knee to his seat and then 
slapped him. As there was no other master immediately on hand, Mr. 
Henderson had judged he could not risk this boy refusing to go to the 
headmaster if he had so requested him. 


106. All three incidents are manifest breaches of Rule 38 and only in 
one, the third, is there any specific circumstance which could be regarded 
in any sense as importing mitigation. It is clearly necessary that the 
managers should consider these cases carefully with Mr. Henderson, so 
that he may be in no doubt in future concerning the absolute compulsion of 
Rule 38 in all but quite exceptional circumstances. 


Mr. W. T. Mackenzie 


107. Boy No. 22 alleged that Mr. Mackenzie made a violent attack 
on him shortly after Easter. The account of Mr. Mackenzie, which I 
accept, indicated that the broad outline of the incident was as follows. 
Mr. Mackenzie, mindful of some trouble which had affected his family 
about 6 years ago (the nature of which he did not wish to reveal in public) 
was concerned about a threat which his son had said the boy had made 
to him. On the following day, he called the boy from his trade group 
and spoke to him about the matter. Mr. Mackenzie stated that he was 
roprimanding him and actually intended to do no more than that. However. 
the boy had become reafly aggressive and put his fists up. Mr. Mackenzie 
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therefore gave him a slap across the face. It is understandable that Mr. 
Mackenzie, as a parent, would be very disturbed indeed by a threat, 
regarded by him as serious, to a member of his family. On this account, 
he felt justified in dealing with the boy as man to man”. In this assump- 
tion, he was undoubtedly in grave error. Apart from the absence of any 
moral right to take the law into his own hands, he had a clear duty, in 
the interest of protecting the children of other masters, to report the 
threat to the headmaster for proper investigation. It might have been 
expected that this would occur readily to a man who had spent over 8 years 
in the approved schoo] service and who previously had been a senior 
armament instructor in the R.A.F. and had quite considerable experience 
in voluntary work with young people. It seems to me that the managers 
should give serious consideration to this breach of Rule 38. In doing so, 
they will no doubt attach what they regard as due weight to the effect 
of a parent's natural feelings in such a situation, as I have endeavoured 
to do myself. At the same time, it is necessary to have in mind that 
Mr. Mackenzie erred seriously in dealing with the threat in the way in 
which he did and that in the interchamge with the boy there was no element 
of emergency which could be regarded as mitigating his action in using 
force. Some approved school boys were only too ready, as has been 
seen, to take the kaw into their own hands, and action such as this from 
any member of staff can only re-inforce such lawless inclinations. 


108. There is an allegation of physical violence on boy No. 96 in the 


gymnasium at the hands of Mr. Mackenzie. Boy No. 96 stated that he 


knew of no reason for the master’s action nor was he given any explanation 
by him. There has been some doubt about the identification of this incident. 
In the nature of the evidence I feel it proper to rely on the account of 
Mr. Mackenzie who could remember only one occasion resembling in any 


-way the general circumstances of the allegation. During a change of 


towels in the gymnasium, the boy concerned was flicking his wet towel in 
another boy's face. Regarding this as a very dangerous practice in view 
of the risk of damage to the eyes, Mr. Mackenzie instructed him to desist 


and went across to him as the boy kept on flicking the towel. The boy . 


resumed this aotion after Mr. Mackenzie moved away again and he then 
gave the boy a slap on the face. I do not consider on the evidence which 
was before me that the challenge to authority justified slapping in this 
case. It is, however, readily understandable that Mr. Mackenzie would 
wish to put a stop to the boy's dangerous action with the utmost speed 
and that he made the instantaneous decision that a slap would best achieve 
that object. I conclude therefore that this is a breach of Rule 38 for which 
there is strictly no justification, but one in which the managers may feel 
there is reasonable mitigation in all the circumstances. 


109. An allegation concerning boys Nos. 66 and 73—one of the few 
for whioh there is considerable corroboration in general—is attended by 
considerable variety of evidence in regard to the details. This is perhaps 
not unnatural in view of the sudden and violent nalure of the incident, 
and the confused flurry of action. This involved two boys, tangled in 
the all-in type of brawl to which a section of our youth is unfortunately 
given today, and a master secking to separate them before serious injury 
could be caused. In view of this, I have made allowance, in considering 
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the evidence, for the understandable possibility that witnesses, including 
even the protagonists, may not be able to recall all that happened or indeed 
their own every action in this episode of violence. It would appear that 
it occurred about Easter 1959, in the dining room. The two boys already 
mentioned fell out over a cup, which it seems one had taken from the 
other. Mr. Mackenzie saw boy No. 73 taking violent action. He had 
punched the other in the stomach and, ignoring Mr. Mackenzie's shouted 
instruction, started as though to kick him in the face. Mr. Mackenzie 
rushed over, seized the aggressor by the arm and pished him away. He 
stated that as this boy: still wied to return to the attack, he slapped him in 
the face. I think that, in the circumstances already described, it is possible 
that Mr. Mackenzie may bave used force beyond this slap but that what 
he did in the necessity of the moment was clear neither in immediate 
perception nor later recollection. This would be consistent with the evidence 
given by boys who witnessed the incident. In any event, I am satisfied 
that this was one of those cases where the element of emergency and the 
consequent need for prompt physical intervention, after an instruction had 
been ignored, justified action in technical breach of Regulation 38. 


Mr. D. Smith 


110. Boy No. 27 alleged that some weeks before the riot Mr. Smith 
attacked him, on the ground that he had not carried out his duty to give 
the chickens their food at night. There seems no doubt that the chickens 
were not in fact given their food that night by the boy and that the boy’s 
reply to Mr. Smith’s questions was unsatisfactory. Mr. Smith, who was 
provoked as might be natural in a farmer by the cruelty of failing to feed 
penned livestock, admitted giving the boy two slaps over the face. This 


was a clear breach of Rule 38, for which I could see no specific mitigation. ` 


The matter could have been dealt with in other and more legitimate ways 
quite effectively. 


111. Boy No. 53 alleged that Mr. Smith struck him for aiming small 
cubes of calf food at the hoist in the loft. Mr. Smith admitted that he 
gave the boy a slap, having previously issued warnings to the boys about 
wasting this costly animal food. ‘While appreciating that waste is anathema 
to the economic farmer, I cannot but conclude that this was a breach of 
Rule 38 for which there is no adequate specific mitigation. 


112. Boy No. 59 alleged that during the August home leave period 
Mr. Smith had assaulted him, in the cow-shed. At about 6.20 a.m. Mr. 
Smith, on entering the cow-shed, saw the boy holding the assistant farm 
bailiff by the hands against one of the cow rails. Considering the boy to 
be in a very aggressive mood, Mr. Smith told him to “come out of it“. 
which the boy did, and he then slapped his face a couple of times. It is 
clear that Mr. Smith had to act quickly in the situation which he found, 
whatever had led up to it. Whether it was imperative, once he had induced 
the boy to come away from the other master, to slap him as he did is 
more doubtful. It is, however, necessary to allow for the heat of the 
moment in a most disturbing situation. Events must have moved quickly, 
making it difficult in all probability to assess instantly whether the boy 
had indeed abandoned his violent intent. In my view, the degree of 
emergency and provocation constituted reasonable mitigation for this 
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breach. Where Mr. Smith erred gravely on this occasion was in not report- 
ing to the headmaster such a serious matter as an attack on a member of 
staff. It is the more difficult to understand this omission having regard 
to the general knowledge in the school that a nucleus of potentially very 
dificuk boys had accumulated. It might have been expected that the 
headmaster would have put his staff on notice to bring to his attention 
any instance of serious insubordination. This again was the kind of prob- 
lem that might well have been discussed at a staff conference and have 
brought as a by-product of discussion improvement in the defective team- 
ship. Apart from that, it is possible that a charge of serious misconduct 
at this juncture, especially if it had led to a committal to Borstal as it might 
have done, could have had a salutary if not deoisive influence on the unruly 
hard- core boys who were shortly to erupt. 


113. It is unfortunate that Mr. Smith should have allowed such conduct 
to mar his otherwise excellent record as a farm bailiff. He is well qualified 
for his post and had had experience of approved school work over 15 years. 
During a comparatively short period, in the farming sense, he had brought 
poor land into good heart, had greatly improved the management and had 
made the farm an economic unit, with benefit to the cost of running Carlton 
School. He impressed me also as extremely conscientious and keen in his 
endeavours to give the boys a sound training in theory and practice, and 
his department was one of those picked out for praise by the Home Office 
as a result of the full inspection. In his spare time, he had gone out of 
his way to provide outside interests for various boys, whom he had taken 
to agricultural exhibitions of one kind or another. Indeed in every way 
except his breaches of Rule 38 (and his tendency to use strong language 
when provoked, see paragraph 121), he was a farm bailiff that any farm 
approved schoo] would welcome on its staff. It seemed possible that the 
element of distance which affects a farm's location in relation to a school 
may have induced Mr. Smith, especially when out in the furthermost fields, 
to settle his disciplinary problems as far as possible without incurring the 
interruption of reference to the headmaster by going down to the school. 
This perhaps accounted for the view which he expressed at the inquiry to 
the effect that a slap could often do good if given at the right time. It 
would be sad to see a man who has given so much to the approved school 
service deprived of the opportunity of giving yet more: and I think, too, 
it would be a great loss to the boys themselves if he were so deprived. 
Clearly, however, it would be difficult to mitigate the extreme penalty 
envisaged in Rule 38, if he cannot in future restrict himself to orthodox 
discipline, and, in view of what is said later. greater propriety in his 
language. The managers should consider Mr. Smith's position in the light 
of this condition. 


VI—OTHER GRIEVANCES OF THE BOYS 
Licensing 
114. A number of boys mentioned that there was a sense of grievance 
about the general length of time between admission to the school and 
release on licence. The headmaster himself stated that changes which he 
made in the approach to licensing, after a review of previous practice 
in the school, had led to an extension of the average length of stay. This 
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change had been accompanied by an improvement in the success rate 
(see paragraph 61) over the school’s previous rate and the national average. 
There are, no doubt, many factors to be taken into account in looking 
at such figures, including the degree of difficulty of the boys received 
in comparison with other schools—a matter which is not within the scope 
of this inquiry. Licensing is, of course, essentially a matter for individual 
consideration, and the headmaster stressed that each case was considered 
on its merits—the main criterion being the prospect of the boy succeeding in 
life Gutside the school (see paragraph 61). 

115. Certain boys came to the conclusion that the period of stay in 
Carlton School was longer than in some other schools, whether from personal 
knowledge of another school or, in some cases, because their mates sent 
to other schools at the same time bad already been licensed. This became 
a grievance among the boys, and one that was known to members of the 
staff. The question whether or not the grievance was justified would depend 
on close examination of each case. Some members of staff thought it might 
perhaps be better in some cases for boys to be released a month or two 
earlier, but no convincing evidence was produced to bring in question 
the validity of the decisions in individual cases though in some instances 
there were clearly aspects which could with advantage have been discussed 
by the managers as independent “ outsiders”: The crucial point, however, 
for this part of my report, is that the boys had made a grievance of it 
(one boy wem so far as to say that this question of licensing was one of the 
two main reasons for the disorders). It seems clear from the evidence 
of a number of boys that various members of the staff, including the 
headmaster, had attempted to re- assure individual boys on the subject 
of licensing but I am not satisfied that sufficient importance was attached 
to the mounting of a combined operation throughout the school in order 
to clarify the issues beyond doubt and so clear away the grievances and 
misunderstandings so far as possible. 

116. It would probably be helpful if schools having boys committed 
at the same time, for the same offences, could keep one another informed 
about dates of licensing in such cases. This would enable the school keeping 
a boy longer than his companions elsewhere to take any necessary special 
steps in order ło ensure that he appreciated why he was being kept on at 
the school. 

Mail 

117. Anyone with experience of service life will know that faults in the 
mail system can be a fertile source of discontent among those away from 
home. There were two main grievances about the mail system at Carlton 
School—one unjustified and the other. in my view. justified. The occasional 
withholding and suppression of letters under the school’s censorship arrange- 
ments was the first complaint. It is, of course, a delicate personal matter 
and, as a grievance, it may have played some small part in building up 
the discontent on which the stronger spirits played. In my view, however. 
the boys criticism in this matter was quite unjustified. and I do not feel 
it right to question the wisdom of some kind of control having regard 
to the undesirable nature of the some of the letters described to me. I think. 
however, that great care should be taken to convey to boys in a sympathetic 
way the undesirability of allowing objectionable material to pass through 
the post, 
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118. The other grievance, which related to outgoing mail, had some 
justification. Here the arrangements were unsatisfactory in at least two 
respects. In the first place, it came out in evidence ihat the post box, an 
the outer door of the games room, had been broken into twice during 
twelve months or so. In fact, for the past nine months, as Mr. Elwell, who 
normally handled the mail, readily admitted, it had been nothing but a 
receptacle which could be opened readily by anyone, the hasp having been 
broken off. Mr. Elwell said he had warned the boys time and time again 
to hand their letters to him instead of putting them in the box but in 
many cases they continued using the box. It would have been a simple 
precaution, if it were indeed the intention that the box should not be 
used at all, to take it away or otherwise make its use impossible—though, 
as suggested below, an even simpler solution could have been considered. 
The major complaint of the boys, however, was directed at the occasions 
when Mr. Elwell was absent on his periodic longer spell of off-duty, in the 
latter part of the week. It is understood that at such times the boys 
were to hand their letters to Mr. Mackenzie if they wished them posted 
promptly, instead of following the normal practice, whatever that was. 
The headmaster was under the impression that the system worked with 
satisfaction. It seems clear, however, that it did not. Boys sometimes 
put their letters in the box during Mr. Elwell’s absence, with the result 
that on occasions letters might be delayed in reaching the post. That the 
box was thus sometimes used was not unknown to the headmaster, because 
the had on occasion been told by Mr. Elwell that letters had been found 
in the box on the Friday evening of a week in which his absence fell, 
and the school had been reminded of this intermittent arrangement for 
handing letters to Mr. Mackenzie. All this misunderstanding and the con- 
sequent discontent could have been avoided by having some straightforward 
and invariable arrangement for the letters to be posted in the box, which 
for safety against rifling could have been on the inside of the door of 
the housemaster's room and reached by a slit in the door as with the 
ordinary type of letter box. The letters could then have been collected for 
posting by the member of staff responsible for the post on any particular 
day. In my view, the confused mail arrangements betokened a lack of 
due care and attention in a matter of vital personal concern to the boys. 


Rewards and privileges 

119. As explained in paragraph 29, the personal influence of the head- 
master and staff in the maintenance of discipline is reinforced by a system 
of rewards and privileges, which vary according to a boy's conduct. A 
number of boys complained that the privileges which they could eam were 
not adequate. As might be expected, some extravagant suggestions were 
made for improvement, but in the main the criticisms seemed quite reason- 
able. One major point made was that boys whose conduct reached an 
appropriate level might be allowed out of the school more frequently. One 
member of the staff stated quite specifically that he wished there were 
more rewards and another that he felt the boys should have more contact 
with the outside world. While I do not think the boys had cause for serious 
complaint, it would be an advantage if a more imaginative scheme could 
be devised. It is accordingly recommended that the managers should 
consider, in consultation with the headmaster, what can be done to this end. 
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Fixing 

120. There was an impression in the minds of the boys that at times 
they were fixed. This term seemed to be variously interpreted. In one 
case it was used to describe an allegation that. When the culprit could not 
be identified, the small group of boys around was booked for loss of marks 
under the rewards and privileges scheme; in another, it was used to 
mean making an offence (or even an innocent action) appear worse than 
it was by deliberate rigging of the facts or material evidence; in yet 
another, it appeared to mean merely that a master had deducted more 
marks than the boy himself felt an admitted offence merited, While this 
was undoubtedly a grievance in the minds of some boys, and may have 
been due in part to differences between different masters in assessing the 
penalty for particular misdeeds, there was no evidence which convinced 
me that this grievance was founded on fact. 


Staff example 

121. Several boys laboured under a sense of injustice that staff should 
set them a bad example by departing allegedly from the high standards 
of conduct which they expected to find in the masters, whatever their own 
conduct might be. This feeling was associated mainly with the slapping 
and other cases of physical control already considered in detail in Part V. 
One further instance of this feeling was the fact that boys, corrected for 
using strong language, could point to Mr. Smith, who was sometimes 
provoked unfortunately into the same undesirable practice, though I am 
sure without malice or deliberate intent (sce paragraph 113). It must be 
stated, on the other side, that a number of the boys made it clear they 
had no complaint whatsoever about their own treatment by the staff. On 
balance, I consider there was some justification for this grievance in 
regard to the headmaster and certain members of the stafi—but only to 
the exteat of my findings in Part V. 


Food 

122. A few complaints were made about the food. After considering 
all the evidence I consider that these were unjustified. Mr. Flute is un- 
doubtedly a well-qualified cook, who has gone to great trouble to acquire 
his high qualifications during the course of his ordinary work. 


Clothing 

123, There was some criticism by a few of the boys of the clothing worn 
for going out of school. Style and material were the main targets. Thess 
are both matters of personal taste, and no doubt, within the limits of what 
could be made available, the school would have some regard to a boy's 
reasonable preferences. From the actual appearance of those who gave 
evidence before me, and from what I saw at the school, the clothing appeared 
to be of normal type and in reasonable variety, though the material in 
some cases was rather thick and heavy. 


Other complaints 


124, There were a few other complaints made by some boys. In my 
view, however, there was no adequate foundation for such of them as 
were relevant to the inquiry: the remainder were necessarily excluded as 
irrelevant to the inquiry. 
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VII—CAUSES OF THE DISTURBANCES 


A. UNDERLYING CAUSES 


125. In my view, there were two main underlying causes of the disturb- 
ances at Carlton School—first, the insufficient development of the personal 
relations and, secondly, the deterioration in the type of boy. 


Personal relations 


126. In pointing to the defects in the personal relations within the school, 
it is not my intention to underestimate the valuable individual contacts with 
boys established by particular members of staff. The weakness lay primarily 
in the insufficiency of planned measures for drawing together into a close 
working relationship the boys; headmaster, assistant staff and managers. This 
basic condition is seen in a number of factors. They include the inadequacy 
of positive arrangements for the airing and clearing of boys’ grievances ; the 
absence of regular staff conferences in the accepted sense and of the stimula- 
tion provided by such discussions to effective teamship; the thinness of 
individual contact between boys and managers in regard especially to 
licensing, though I do not question that the managers did visit the school 
regularly. Even ignoring the positive contribution which well-developed 
opportunities for close personal relationships can contribute to the major work 
of re-forming boys’ characters, it is clear the insufficient development of per- 
sonal relations at Carlton School deprived the school of a most essential safety 
valve and was a prime cause of the disturbances of August, 1959.. 


Deterioration in type of boy 


127. In the last two years managers and staff have noticed a deterioration 
in the type of boy coming to the school from the classifying centres. They 
said the boys generally are now far less truthful than formerly and a number 
of them far more prone to the use of violence. At Carlton School the 
ability to field good teams in sport of all kinds, noteworthy once in Bed- 
fordshire, has been replaced by a lethargy in the boys, some of whom stir 
with energy enough only to abuse and defy the master trying to persuade 
them to go to the playing fields. The masters never cease trying to 
encourage the boys to take part in games. They give much of their own 
time to that task, willingly and without reward, but with a diminishing 
response noticeable particularly since 1958. Boys having the right qualities 
for choice as house captains and leaders are now difficult to find at Carlton 
School. 


128. Anti-social and anti-authority characteristics among boys committed 
for training over the last two years have increased and worsened in that 
period. The task of training boys has become the more exacting. The 
usually more amenable majority has been more powerfully influenced by 
the proportion of boys possessed of the characteristics just mentioned. In 
consequence, the equanimity of the masters in the approved school is now 
subjected to tests in a manner and with a frequency not formerly experienced. 
The boys with the characteristics referred to have formed a hard core of 
trouble-makers at the school and are ready to be violent to other boys and 
to use belts and boots to inflict injury. They succeed in bullying weaker 
boys simply by the mention of such violence. The presence of a mere nucleus 
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of such boys in the school up to August, 1959, was an underlying cause 
of the disorders. This factor applies also to many other schools dealing with 
the older boy but it assumed a special importance at Carlton School by 
reason especially of the defective relationships there. 


129. Closely related to this problem is another which it would be con- 
venient to consider under the same heading. In the special circumstances 
prevailing at Carlton School in 1959, the managers and staff were hampered 
by a deficiency (common to all senior schools) in their authority over the 
hard core of unruly and subversive boys. There is lacking in the approved 
school service adequate sanction in the hands of management against the 
inciter to trouble who himself refrains from overt serious misconduct and 
who is not an absconder, and yet can go a long way towards overthrowing 
the constitution, as it were, of the school by bullying or by subtle stirring- 
up of weaker boys to hostile action. These “ hard-core” boys are likely to 
fail to co-operate in training and they conduct themselves in a manner 
seriously detrimental to other boys in training. Some witnesses at the inquiry 
implied that tensions in the school would have been eased and the August 
outbreaks probably avoided, if the removal of certain youths known by the 
staff to be exerting a bad influence could have been arranged promptly. 
When Mr. Dickinson asked for police help on Friday evening, 28th August 


` (paragraph 66) he apparently had no evidence of specific misconduct by 


individual boys sufficient to support a formal charge. In the event, Captain 
Starey took over and succeeded in quelling the uprising that night, but if 
power had been available in hand for use by him and Mr. Dickinson, they 
could have authorised the police to remove and hold, pending transfer, 
some of the ringleaders and thereby nipped that disturbance in the bud, and 
no disorder would have ensued that week-end. The lack of authority 
enabling prompt removal with police help of the chief instigators of mischief 
as an anticipatory step to prevent a breach of the peace in the school, was 
a factor in the August disorders. 


Increase in certified numbers 


130. In considering what were the other underlying causes of the 
disturbances at Carlton School it is necessary to identify and put to one 
side circumstances which may be common to all or many approved schools 
and to consider only those peculiar to Carlton School. Approved schools 
have to deal with the lasting problem of training boys who arrive there 
after all other methods of treatment have failed. To re-start on repair 
is a formidable task when the boy is once more in a disturbed state after 
one or more of the other available remedies have been tried for him: 
namely, probation, attendance centres, detention centres, special education, 
child guidance centres and clinics, or committal to the care of a fit person. 
This problem is made more difficult by the faot that the approved school 
service as a whole is suffering from the new burden of the recent increase 
im numbers of difficult anti-social and anti-authority boys as already 
mentioned (paragraph 25), and this burden may become heavier with 
the school-leaving bulge expected in the next few years. Most 
senior schools were obliged to accept an increase in their certified number 
of boys (paragraph 53) under the’ compulsion of increased committals 
by the courts and Carlton School took the share, ten boys, considered 
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to be fair as the situation was appreciated at the time. That adding 
of ten boys to Carlton School’s eighty-six was decided upon despite a 
certain degree of reluctance in the managers and inspectors concerned, 
and the appointment of an additional housemaster was judged to be a 
necessary concomitant. These events took place in 1958. Efforts were 
then made to find a second housemaster. The understandable initial reluct- 
ance to accept more boys should have been followed, as the boys came, 
by an increase in alertness on the part of the school authorities to anticipate 
trouble calculated to flow from the presence of a Jarger population on premises 
lacking the necessary second housemaster. If, as the months went by 
without finding him, the deterioration in the type of boy was seen to 
constituie a definite risk of dangerous consequences, then the headmaster, 
charged with responsibility to the managers for the efficient conduct of the 
school, was under a duty to bring the risk to the notice of his managers. 
This would have enabled.them in the discharge of their duty under Rule 10 
to ask the Home Office for a review of the certified number and for a 
reduction to be enforced until the second housemaster was installed. No 
request was made by the school authorities for this to be done. The 
Home Office inspectorate, while aware of the changes, could not be expected 
to initiate a discussion on reduction if the school side uttered no warning 
note. The staff members who appeared before me were quick through their 
representatives to stress at the inquiry the influence exercised on the 
conduct of the school by the advent of the ten boys. The readiness of 
Mr. Price to put up with the position until the breakdown of control 
in August, 1959, viewed in one way, could be regarded as showing a spirit 
of determination not to abandon the attempt to curb and train difficult 
boys in his care by asking for their transfer. The same spirit may well 
account for the school’s failure to take action early enough to reduce 
numbers when the non-appearance of a second housemaster looked like 
continuing indefinitely. 

131. One of the underlying factors which contributed in some measure 
to the August disorders was the prolonged failure to secure the services 
of a second housemaster and the fact that the advisability of reducing 
the certified number was not realised when a reasonable period had elapsed 
without the second housemaster having been appointed. The time for 
considering a reduction in the certified number was, in my opinion, about 
nine months after the date of the increase, that is, by the end of March, 
1959. The effect of this factor grew in importance as the quality of new 
boys worsened. This is said in full appreciation of the urgent pressure 
for additional places and of the credit which must be given to the managers 
and staff for their readiness to meet this national need. 


Absence of psychiatric services 

132. This matter is mentioned next because considerable reference was 
made to it during the inquiry. During the period examined, namely 1957 
to 1959, Carlton School received from the classifying school. without 
comment a number of boys who were in fact the subject of psychiatric 
reports made individually before Carlton School was chosen. by the centre. 
In every case Carlton School offered the most suitable form of training in 
the opinion of the classifying school. which made the choice only after 
careful consideration of the case. Of the 24 senior boys’ schools available. 
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10, including Carlton School, have not the services of a psychiatrist. At 
the beginning of the period, 25 per cent., I understand, of the boys sent 
to Carlton School, were the subject of a mention by the classifying school 
in respect of psychiatric recommendations. I bave examined the records 
of the 96 boys on the school’s register in August, 1959, and find that 
reference to psychiatry affected the cases of few boys then in the school 
and that the suggestions made by the centre to Carlton School on psychiatric 
needs varied from a request for mere oversight of the boy and a te-appraisal 
later on (a formula of request covering the majority of so-called psychiatric 
cases) to specific warnings of the risk of mental deterioration which should 
be met by the efforts of a psychiatrist. a need applying to very few 
cases indeed. Mr. Price in evidence before me underlined the school’s 
deficiency in the specialist help it could give to these few boys by means of 
psychiatric treatment but he did not subscribe to the view that only to 
find the words “psychiatric report” in a boy's case papers, should be 
followed almost immediately by the arrival of a psychiatrist to look at 
the boy. Mr. Price felt that with most boys he received the application 
of common-sense by his own staff was sufficient to meet the classifying 
school’s recommendations. Mr. Price at no time found it necessary to 
make any use of the “ report back procedure operated by the one classifying 
school thal made psychiatric recommendations to Carlton School. That 
procedure provided Mr. Price with an opportunity of informing the centre 
whether any unsuitable allocation had been made to his school. Never- 
theless the fact is that Carlton School was quite unable to obtain the 
services of a visiting psychiatrist for the few cases in need, despite Mr. 
Price's sustained effort directed at the highest level he was capable of 
reaching in the Home Office or the Regional Hospital Board. Captain 
Starey asserted at the inquiry that the absence of psychiatric help was the 
fault of neither authority—a visiting psychiatrist for Carlton School was 
not to be found in the County of Bedford. 


133. One result of the absence of skilled treatment in the few cases of 
psychiatric need that came to Carlton School was the continued presence 
among the 96 boys of some whose behaviour was likely to have an unsettling 
effect on the general training pattern adopted for these senior boys. I heard 
no reliable evidence identifying the few boys mentioned with specific 
instances of misbehaviour in the period 1958 and 1959 or in the disturbances 
of August. On the whole, I feel that the uncorrected instability of these 
boys in the atmosphere of Carlton School was part (though small) of the 
troubles mounting in the last two years at the School and culminating in 
the final disorderliness. 


Grievances 

134. The boys at Carlton School harboured for a long time before 
August, 1959, a number of grievances, some real which I deal with else- 
where in this report, some imaginary. The existence of some of the 
grievances was known to a few of the staff. The presence of grievances 
provided a fertile soil for persuasion to misbehaviour by more powerful 
boys of the worst type referred to earlier, The quick resort to slapping by 
those masters who are named in Part V as having so acted played a part 
in the build-up of grievances from fanciful antipathy by a few boys against 
certain masters to a belief in many impressionable minds that there was 
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injustice in the system of treatment at the school. The absence of adequate 
and positive means of ventilating grievances was an indirect cause of funda- 
mental importance in the disturbances. 


Staff meetings 

135, The lack of a system of regular staff meetings, which might well 
have shown up danger signals in the life of the school over the past two 
years and which should have encouraged a better and more co-ordinated 
approach to the boys by the staff, contributed to the boys’ outburst in August, 
1959, Without doubt it limited the staff's opportunities for raising, in the 
stimulating atmosphere of professional discussion related directly to Carlton 
School, aspects of the work on which they would have welcomed guidance, 
or suggestions which they might have wished to put to the test of such 
discussion. 


Leisure 

136. There was a failure to evolve a plan of activities during the evening 
and week-end sufficiently stimulating and absorbing for boys likely to be 
attracted by suitable programmes. The boredom and waste of leisure time 
persisting in boys from habit formed in ordinary life demanded counter- 
measures to prevent school life itself from degenerating into a mechanical 
round of so many hours work and the rest of time, blank, unenlivened and 
unlived. Boredom assisted in the breakdown. This is said with due appre- 
ciation of the contribution made by various members of staff to the [eisure 
activities. 
Return of boys after a serious charge 


137. Another underlying cause was the return of the five boys unpunished 
from Warwick Assizes in June, 1959, where they had pleaded guilty to a 
serious charge of violence to another boy (paragraph 51). The assize court 
accepted Mr. Price’s suggestions as to dispersal of the offenders. His 
failure to implement the undertaking was calculated to result in the five 
boys and others there becoming scornful of the law and its processes ; and 
to give rise to an infection of insolence in a school that apparently was 
prepared to retain five boys guilty of serious violence on one boy without 
any retribution. Five boys had “got away with it“: other boys might be 
expected to feel that they too could “go it” with impunity. 


Precautions omitted 


138. The failure to sense any unusual unrest during the weeks preceding 
the outbreak and to take special precautions was a contributory factor in 
the disturbances. The headmaster had been for some time on notice that 
there existed in the school a nucleus of extremely difficult boys. That know- 
ledge might have been expected to lead him to consider the more carefully 
his staffing dispositions. Mr. Price went away on August 22nd, a weck 
after 67 of the boys returned from a spell of home leave. In that week 
an undercurrent of agitation among the boys was perceived by some of the 
masters. The boys were restive and more so than usual after home leave. 
Yet Mr. Price left the school under the control of his deputy without the 
assistance of the third in charge who was also on leave. Evidence at the 
inquiry was directed by the staff to showing that they were “thin on the 
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ground at the time of the disorders. Vacancies in the establishment of 
Carlton School, particularly that of second housemaster, must have added 
to the perplexity of arranging the staff leave; and August is the natural 
choice by staff members who had their own children of school age to con- 
sider—though in view of the readiness of the education authorities to co- 
operate in regard to school attendance, it would seem right and reasonable 
that the staff holidays should be spread according to the needs of the school, 
the convenience of individuals being met so far as possible. The weaken- 
ing of power of control over the boys just after return from home leave was 
a cause in part of the breakdown in discipline and orderliness in August. 


B. Direct CAUSES 


139. The boys were in a sense material in the school. The effect of the 
indirect causes set out under Part VII A, was to convert the material into 
tinder ready and dry. It was kindled into a blaze by sparks—and some 
should never have reached the boys at all. A main cause of the disturbance 
was the destruction by burning of belts. They were judged by Mr. Dickinson 
to be dangerous weapons and were confiscated by his order. That was a 
sound judgment and correct action. Destruction of the belts, regarded by 
some boys as private property, was a cardinal error of judgment. What to 
do with the belts once seized and safe was a question to be considered in 
due time by the managers as parents, on the advice of the headmaster. 

140. At the very first showing of mass disobedience on Friday evening. 
28th August (paragraph 66) Mr. Dickinson purported 0 deal with grievances 
by moving from boy do boy in the gymnasium without pencil and paper and 
listening to the individual complaining. The situation called clearly for a 
more formal and impressive arrangement for gathering complaints so as to 
convey to all the boys of the school a feeling of certainty that there would 
be a serious investigation. The failure to grapple with the show of com- 
plaint in a manner sufficiently impressive was a proximate cause of the 
disorders. 

141. On the Friday night, 28th August, police were seen by the boys to 
arrive at Carlton School, The police were asked to withdraw and they un- 
hesitatingly complied with the managers’ wishes and desisted from taking 
over control of the situation. That withdrawal probably left in the boys’ 
minds the quite false impression that “the law" had been routed. Mr. 
Dickinson failed to inform Captain Starey that he had telephoned for the 
police. Captain Starey, during his successful appeal to the boys to behave 
and go to bed, had no reason to think of police as a factor in the critical 
situation at Carlton School. Arrival of police so soon after the Chairman’s 
words induced some of the boys to believe hat they had been double- 
crossed in the surrender to the appeal. Captain Starey had no time to fore- 
stall that interpretation of events. Mr. Dickinson orred seriously in failing 
to inform Captain Starey when he arrived that the police had been 
summoned ; and in failing to attempt to stop them coming, either by another 
telephone call or by sending a member of the staff down School Lane to 
intercept and hold off the police until the results of Captain Starcy’s own 
efforts with the boys were clarified. 

142. The recurrence of trouble on the’ following day (Saturday) was, 
in my view, due to the determination of some of the disaffected boys 
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(especially boy No. 70) to obtain publicity for what they regarded as. 
grievances and to their incitement and persuasion of other boys to indulge 
in disobedient and unruly behaviour. 


143. As regards the unruliness on the Sunday, the publicity given in 
certain Sunday newspapers (read by the boys at the sohool) to the disorders 
which had taken place heightened the attitude of bravado already ex- 
hibited by the boys in the earlier events of that week-end. The arrival of 
a large number of Press representatives in the school did not improve 
matters. The conduct of some of them in inducing boys, with gifts of 
cigarettes, to pose for photographs in aggressive attitudes, must have in- 
creased the restlessness of the boys and their disinclination to submit to 
normal authority. I can only describe conduct of this kind as being in 
the worst of taste. The mass absoonding of the boys on the Sunday was, in 
my view, caused mainly by the action of boy No. 70 in inducing other boys 
to think, wrongly, that the managers intended to pick out certain boys for 
punishment. This destroyed the probable readiness of the majority to accept 
from the managers and Mr. Hadley their undoubtedly genuine offers of 
investigation of complaints as a truce to the troubles. 


VII.—CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Future of Carlton School 


144. Carlton School, as one of the establishments in the nation’s approved 
schools system, has undoubtedly made great contributions to the solution 
of the problem of training senior boys committed by the courts. In the 
school’s organisation and conduct, however, there are to be seen now 
certain defects, some of which received emphasis in the arguments advanced 
and evidence tendered at the inquiry by the managers, headmaster and 
staff. The serious shortcomings compelled me to consider earnestly whether 
it was proper that I should recommend closure of the Carlton School. 
Defects tending to impose a recommendation to close the school included, 
the nature and age of its premises: its comparative isolation; the difficulty 
of gathering together a sufficient number of interested managers with time 
enough to make their interest effective ; the chronic want of a psychiatrist 
in that part of Bedfordshire free to visit the school when needed (a service 
now provided in 60 per cent of boys’ approved schools) for whose skilled 
attention there may well be increased demand in the next few years at 
senior boys’ level; the impossibility, so far, of securing the appointment 
of a second housemaster and therefore of a third who is really necessary 
if not more than 40 boys can be reasonably allocated to one housemaster 
(paragraph 22); and the reaction to the August disorders in the public 
mind and in the county itself which possibly is a factor adverse to the 
school's interests. 

145. On balance I decide against recommending closure of Carlton 
School. Justification for keeping the school in service for the betterment 
ultimately of the senior boys sent to Carlton School and therefore for the 
bencfit of the community is founded on consideration of the following 
points: — 

(1) The long and valuable tradition of the school itself ; 
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(2) the success rate (paragraph 61) achieved in face of certain difficulties 


which underlines the generally effeotive work being done at the 
school ; 


(3) the reasonable possibility of bringing the premises up to modern 


standards, given initiative on the part of the managers and the 
requisite authority for capital expenditure from the Home Office ; 


(4) the assumption that it should be possible to add to the present body 


of managers persons who are able and willing to take an adequate 
share in the task of running the school in the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Approved School Rules; that such persons can be 
found by casting the net rather more widely than at present so as 
to embrace people of varied background and experience (including 
that of social work and contact with young people); that Bedford 
itself can be drawn on for some of the managers, modern transport 
being reasonably easy for individual persons in the county, provided 
that the need is not overlooked for some managers to be residing 
in the locality of Carlton School ; 


(5) the prospect of rapid development in the Mental Health Service 


generally in the light of recent mental health legislation ; 


(©) the fact that approved schools are not mental treatment centres 


and the expectation that, so far as the vacancy position will allow, 
the classifying school will direct the more pronounced of the 
psychiatric cases in the future as it has done presumably in 
the past to other approved schools better fitted to deal with them 
or, where proper, will refer the cases or advise their reference if 
possible to the psychiatric services available in the area of the 
appropriate Regional Hospital Board ; 


(7) the belief that the headmaster, given a full staffing complement, 


and a deputy headmaster able to carry out the full range of a 
deputy’s duties and with support in the nature of extended interest 
coming from a more widely representative managing body, will be 
capable of overcoming past failings in the realm of leadership and 
of making good the deficiencies in organisation and control of his 
school and staff ; 


(8) the substantial and important facilities at the school now provided 


to train sanior boys in six specified oallings (the farm alone has 
150 acres, and pedigree herds of Ayrshires and pigs), and the 
Standard of training attained already with suitable boys. 


146. The continuation of the school as a satisfactory traming establish- 
ment for senior boys is in my view dependent also on a removal forthwith 
of blemishes disclosed at the inquiry. These are: — 


(1) the headmaster’s resort (shown in two cases) to the use of force 


an physical control in a form inconsistent with the dignity of a 
headmaster or with the setting of good example to staff and boys: 


(2) the resont to irregular punishment on occasion by certain members 


of the staff to the extent set out in Pant V: 


(3) the failure to institute regular staff meetings with the object of 


helping staff to develop sound methods in effeotive teamship ; 
41 
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(4) che omission to ensure that boys had adequate opportunity for 
unhurried private discussion with the headmaster as they might 
reasonably require it: 

(S) the rather limited range of recreational interests and activities 
(despite valuable efforts by certain members of the staff including 
Mrs. Price, the matron). 


All these deficiencies admit of remedy. The goodwill demonstnated at the 
inquiry by managers, headmaster and staff towards securing quick recovery 
of the school from its recem ills and woubles offers a good basis for the 
hope that those unfortumaite experiences can be turned to good effect in 
the future. In order to assist in this object, at is recommended, in the 
special circumstances of this sohool, that the certified number should be 
reduced to 86, pending the appointment of the additional housemaster staff 


recommended (paragraph 144). 


Managers 

147. The_frankness and co-operation of the managers towards the pur- 
pose of the investigation created a most favourable impression in my mind. 
They readily accepted full responsibility as managers for their actions and, 
in certain respects, for inaction. Independent evidence showed clearly 
that during the August disorders the managers acted with complete devotion 
to their public duty and with a disregard for their personal convenience. 
I fee] it right to record the effect of the evidence heard from witnesses 
concerning «wo of the managers—Captain Starey, the Chairman, and Major 
Farrer. The Chairman made untiring efforts to restore che situation from 
bis arrival on Friday night (28th August) to the Sunday. He succeeded 
temporarily on several occasions when many faced with the same setbacks 
would have abandoned the endeavour quite early on. The break-out of 
the boys came finally through no mishandling by Captain Starey at any 
moment in the three days under review. The other manager, Major Farrer, 
a working farmer, sized up the situation at the school and took on himself 
‘the obligation to house under his own roof first eight. later ten in all, 
of the boys who refused to have any part in the mass absconding and other 
troubles at Carlton School. Major Farrer still found time to return to the 
school and support Captain Starey at critical stages in the behaviour of 
the rebellious boys. 

148. The evidence given by the managers thamselves showed that in 
matters of general adminismawon and finance, the managers at their monthly 
meetings fully performed their duties. Certain managers paid “snap” 
visits to the school from time to time, quite apart from the vistts regularly 
required and made under Rule 10. Unfortunately these visits were not 
always entered in the appropriate record whioh accordingly contained gaps 
so far as concerns monthly visiting under Rule 10 (3). I am satisfied, 
however. that the managing body by one or other of its members made 
visits to Carlton School in excess of the statutory minimum of one a month. 
Frequent visitors were Captain Starey and Colonel Baticock, who with 
others possessing specialised knowledge interested themselves in the 
practical training provided by the school. 

149. The managing body was. over the period investigated, inclined 
to leave too much to the sole discretion of the headmaster. The managers 
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delegated virtually all their statutory responsibilities for the licensing of 
boys at Carlion School to the headmaster. They freely acknowledged the 
delegation and the Chairman and Correspondent sought to defend 
strenuously the stand they took in the matter of leaving the question of 
licence to the headmaster. I heard the evidence of Mr. T. F. Tucker, 
Chairman of the Association of Managers of Approved Schools, on licens- 
ing. He has acquired over the years considerable working knowledge of 
the performance in various parts of the country of the function of managers 
of approved schools. Mr. Tucker convinced me that it was reasonable, 
bearing in mind Carlton School's own characteristics, to expect managers 
to observe the terms of Rule 40. The Carlton School managers contended 
sincerely that, in the time available to them and in the very nature of the 
boys received, no manager could possibly get to know the boys well enough 
to contribute anything useful to the decision on licensing. Whether or not 
that view is sound, I think they overlooked the beneficial effect on a boy 
of knowing and seeing that an outside independent judgement is being 
exercised. The headmaster appreciated the value of independent judgement 
in the eyes of the boys, for he said in evidence: “I, as it were, keep up the 
pretence that the managers are responsible for the licensing and therefore 
I do not tell a boy until after the managers’ meeting whether he is to be 
licensed or not”. The evidence as a whole demonstrated how much licens- 
ing means to a boy even in the unconstrained atmosphere of an approved 
school. In my opinion it is vital that the function of licensing should 
always be effectively exercised by the managers. The Carlton School 
managers through their counsel Mr. Hugh Berry at the close of the inquiry 
indicated that they were already considering ways and means to create a 
licensing procedure on a more personal basis. 


150. I make the following recommendations in respect of the 
managers: 
(1) they should take full advantage of opportunities of discussing 
common problems at gatherings and conferences of approved school 
managers ; 


(2) they should consider the advantage of issuing specific invitations 
to the regional inspectors of the Home Office to meet them from 
time to time when the managers fecl there are points which might 
usefully be discussed with them: 


(3) they should enter in the visitors’ book all visits whether routine 
or casual as a matter of record ; 


(4) they should make determined and persistent efforts to bring Carlton 
School buildings up to modern standards by means of long-term 
planning. Some projects in the scheme of planning and within the 
capacity of the school’s trade groups should form part of the 
arrangement for training in the particular group. Work beyond 
their capacity should be executed by outside contract as expendi- 
ture can be authorised. 


151. If the managing body with the more broadly based representation 
now advised can actively engage in the task of licensing and can vigorously 
tackle the problem of ageing premises. then they will help to bring in 
reasonable time their school up to a standard well equal to that demanded 
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by a progressive society for the proper treatment of juvenile offenders. 
The community itself in my opinion should be ready to find the money for 
improvements at Carlton School if only as a payment on account of insur- 
ance against appearance later in the body of society of released criminal 
cells uncured when merely confined for a period in an approved school 
lacking complete remedial facilities. 

152. It would be helpful if the Home Office could produce a handbook 
on approved schoo] management, for handing to each manager: this could 
include a description of the approved school service, together with notes 
on the duties falling to managers and on other important considerations 
affecting their work such as their responsibilities to the boys, the procedure 
for initiating major building works, the estimating and finance procedures 
etc. 


The headmaster 
153. Under the Rules the headmaster is responsible to the managers, 


-as stated in paragraph 18, for the efficient conduct of the school and for 


determining, with their approval, the duties of the staff. Inevitably, there- 
fore, he must accept, by virtue of his position, a major responsibility for 
aspects of the school’s administration and conduct which are held to have 
contributed to the disturbances and their underlying causes. 


154. Mr. Price came to the post of headmaster of Carlton School in 
1952 with the advantage of adequate and varied experience. After teaching 
in the ordinary educational service, he did duty as a teacher-housemaster 
in the Royal Philanthropic Society’s senior approved school at Redhill and, 
later; from 1948 to 1952, was Warden of a new classifying approved school. 
His stewardship at Carlton School from 1952 until the discussion of the full 
inspection findings in October, 1957, has not been the subject of inquiry 
and what follows, except for a backward glance on a specific point of 
evidence, relates only to the subsequent period. It has been necessary 
at appropriate points in the report to deal incidentally with certain factors 
in the organisation and conduct of the school which must have weakened 
its inherent powers of resistance to the crisis of August last. However, 
it will make for convenience of reference if I now review briefly some 
of those factors in so far as they affect the headmaster. They include— 
the failure to give the staff all the leadership their difficult task required, 
for example in a matter as important as the school’s policy on discipline ; 
the absence of regular staff conferences, which should have assisted in 
meeting the need just mentioned and which would have given fuller 
opportunity for the staff to contribute their own ideas; the insufficient 
development of personal relations (paragraph 126); the lack of touch with 
certain developments in the school such as the unsettlement noticeable to 
others before the headmaster went on leave (paragraph 138); his mistaken 
judgment in his staffing dispositions when he actually went on leave, 
account being taken of his knowledge of the nucleus of extremely difficult 
boys in the school (paragraph 138); the defective handling of the case of 
the five boys returned to the school after a serious charge of violence 
towards another boy (paragraph 137); finally, the bad example of his 
lapses. though fortunately rare, into the forms of physical control already 
described. 
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155. Having drawn attention to what I regard as failings with a direct 
or indirect bearing on the subject of the inquiry, I feel bound to underline 
certain difficulties which handicapped the headmaster—over and above that 
presented by the nucleus of particularly difficult boys which affected most 
approved schools receiving seniors. It appears from the evidence that on 
his appointment he found a personal situation which must have added to 
his problem of settling in to the life and organisation of his new school. 
Certain staff relationship, which it is unnecessary to describe, undoubtedly 
presented the headmaster and managers with an embarrassing complication. 
The solution, too, appears to have entailed some embarrassing consequences. 
It is also the fact that he took up duty at a time of stringent economy 
(as did some other headmasters, of course). To these considerations must 
be added others: for example, those aspects of the management (including 
the matter of licensing) which swelled the headmaster’s personal respon- 
sibilities: the lack of confidence which he had in the deputy’s ability to 
carry out effectively the full range of a deputy’s duties: and the unfortunate 
failure through no fault of the school to fill the second housemaster post. 
In concluding as I did in paragraph 145 (7) that the headmaster should be 
capable of making good the deficiencies in the organisation and control of 
the school, I had in mind the considerations just mentioned as well as the 
entries which are to be made in the balance sheet to the headmaster’s 
credit. First and foremost among these is the generally effective perform- 
ance of the school as judged by the “success rate” (paragraph 61): there 
was also every evidence at the inquiry that Mr. Price enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of his managers and staff, while Mr. Hadley made favourable 
reference, in evidence, to his general quality as a headmaster: nor could 
I overlook the views expressed by certain boys, that the headmaster had 
always been fair in his dealings with them, or by those who said that there 
was firmer control and discipline, in the proper sense, when he was at the 
school. I consider, too, that he was prepared to persist in coping with 
the problems set the school rather than seek the easy way out. 

156. Before I leave the headmaster, it is necessary to touch on one final 
matter which seems to me to be vital for its bearing on the future. I 
considered it essential to pay particularly close attention to. Mr. Price 
when he was in the witness box under questioning, in order to be able to 
learn something of the personality of the most important single figure in 
the hierarchy of Carlton School: I heard from other witnesses, too, evidence 
helpful to me in forming a reasonably reliable estimate of Mr. Price in 
his capacity as headmaster of a senior boys’ approved school. My impres- 
sion from what I saw and heard during the inquiry is that in the past 
Mr. Price has been rather too ready to construe suggestions designed to help 
the school as personal criticism, directed against himself in the administra- 
tion of the school, and accordingly to adopt straightaway an unnecessary 
attitude of defence accompanied by a resistance to reasonable consideration 
of the ideas proffered. Mr. Price was and is entitled to uphold his own 
sincerely held convictions but even at his level a man in the position of 
leadership should be prepared to try out proposals applied successfully 
to similar problems elsewhere. Mr. Price's response to eminently sensible 
suggestions such as that on regular staff meetings was slightly hostile. In the 
effort to revive and reshape his school the headmaster will need to show 
clearly in my opinion a readiness, hitherto suppressed, to accept sound 
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ideas, whatever their source, likely to lead to rapid improvement and 
calculated to prevent a recurrence of disorderliness in Carlton School. 


Unruly and subversive boys and others unsuitable for approved school 
training 


157. Evidence heard at the inquiry showed that in the last two years 
there have been at Carlton Schoo] two instances at least of incipient mass 
defiance by the boys which were settled only by the prompt and skilful inter- 
vention of the headmaster, Some of the hard-core boys referred to in para- 
graph 51 were extremely variable in their behaviour; they veered readily 
from co-operation with masters to subversion of authority in the school, 
occasionally flaring up into fits of violence on comparatively slight provoca- 
tion. A number of witnesses at the inquiry agreed that the August outbreak 
might well have been nipped in the bud if it had been feasible to extract 
promptly from the school a few strong personalities known by members 
of the staff to be exercising a markedly adverse influence. A major difficulty, 
it would appear, in the way of such removal is the limit on the extent to 
which troublesome boys can be passed on from school to school (assuming 
vacancies could be found in present circumstances). Reasonable use of 
transfer is justified in less extreme cases of boys searching for the fresh 
start which sometimes leads to happy results, 


158. I formed the conclusion on the evidence and on the nature of a few 
of the boys questioned at the inquiry that the approved school service 
lacks an adequate sanction for dealing with the type of senior boy whose 
conduct disrupts or is calculated to disrupt the balance and discipline of an 
approved school. There are few such boys but they can do damage out of 
all proportion to theit number. With proper sanctions available for use by a 
school, it is likely that still fewer boys would act in this way. It is clear 
that an establishment with little or no provision for secure custody and 
geared to training under open conditions must be seriously embarrassed 
and even put in danger, as at Carlton School in August last, of Josing control 
entirely if the hard core of trouble-makers can Jead the rest of the school 
into a state of near mutiny. 


159. In my view there are two main requirements, not fulfilled by the law 
as it now stands, to ensure preservation of the orderly life of the approved 
school for senior boys. The first is for power enabling the police, as the 
nearest available agent of effective public control, to remove the unruly or 
subversive boy from the school somewhat on the analogy of section 27 (5) 
of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948 (which provides a juvenile court with 
means of sending an unruly young person on remand to a remand centre, 
or, pending the provision of such centres, to prison). In the case of an 
approved school, a much more expeditious procedure is essential for the 
school authorities to be ready at all times to cope with the problem of pre- 
serving internal order. The second requirement is the provision of means to 
place the boy in an establishment other than an approved school, appro- 
priate to the individual problem. when the boy by his conduct or attitude 
in an approved school or classifying centre, has clearly demonstrated that 
he will not co-operate in school training. These are needs to which the 


Secretary of State and Parliament may feel that there are various possible 


answers. I think it essential. if the good work done in approved schools 
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is not to be jeopardised, that some effective answers should be found 
quickly. 

160. The two main requirements set out in the preceding paragraph 
could be met in my view by the provision of the following powers: 


(1) power for the grant of a warrant to the police to remove temporarily 
from an approved school to a remand centre, or, pending the avail- 
ability of remand centres, to some other place affording secure 
custody, any young person named in the warrant who, in the view 
of the managers of the approved school of which he is a member 
(or a manager acting on their behalf), is so unruly or subversive as 
to threaten seriously the discipline and proper functioning of the 
school to the detriment of the training of the boys in it. The details 
of procedure are for consideration but one possibility would be. for 
the warrant to be given by a manager countersigning a request by 
the headmaster and to be directed to a police officer of rank of 

( O sergeant or above. Any procedure involving delays by reference 

to a court or the seeking of a justice of the peace would defeat the 
prime object of prompt removal by the arm of the law. The 
temporary removal under warrant would give time for the case to 
be considered by the Secretary of State and for a final decision to be 
made as to the institution suitable for the youth’s future training. 


(2) power for the Secretary of State to transfer (on the analogy of 
section 58 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, and section 
44 of the Prison Act, 1952) young people, if 15 years of age or over, 
from an approved school to Borstal or such other training institution 
outside the approved school service as may be or may become 
available for young people of this type, provided he is satisfied that 
further training in an approved school would be ineffective in the 
circumstances or nature of the individual youth or would be likely 
to be seriously detrimental to the training of others in the school. 


Without some such sanctions for dealing quickly with the minority show- 
ing aggressive and subversive signs, the approved school, in the changed 
conditions of today, is being asked to do more than it should be reasonably 
expected to do, and many boys capable of deriving benefit from this form 
of non-penal training are likely to have their prospects of social rehabilitation 

| 8 endangered. 


161. The occasion for use of the foregoing suggested sanctions would be 
infrequent ; the mere existence of the power for prompt action would be a 
useful lever in the system of control available to the headmaster of an 
approved school, and the need therefore of action would become even less 
frequent. One further legislative change would in my opinion give much help 
in dealing with certain types of delinquent youth and would reduce the 
need of recourse to the sanctions. At present, given certain statutory con- 
ditions, an offender in the group over 15 but under 17 years of age, con- 
sidered by the court to require residential training, is ordinarily committed 
specifically to a defined form of training—for example detention centre, 
Approved school, and if 16 years of age or over, Borstal. In most cases the 
court, assisted by reports from the probation service, remand home and 
other material sources, is able to decide with full assurance whether approved 
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school training will offer a suitable solution; and in such cases. direct 
committal to approved school training is a reasonable process. Conversely, 
there must be times when the court, having considered all information avail- 
able, and having concluded that residential training is necessary, remains in 
doubt whether approved school training is suitable in the particular case or 
whether provision for the needs of the case under the aegis of the Prison 
Commission would be more fitting. In that event, I think it would be help- 
ful to the court, and to the youth eventually, if the court had the alternative 
power to make an order simply for residential training for an indeterminate 
period within a maximum detention period as legally defined. The court 
would then commit the youth to a classifying school for consideration, 
observation and report to the Secretary of State so that the latter might decide 
on the basis of the classifying school report whether training in an approved 
school should properly be undertaken. If this form of training was judged to 
be inappropriate in the light of the classifying school report, it would be 
for the Secretary of State, presumably after considering the comments of the 
Prison Commissioners, to determine what alternative to approved school 
training should be adopted. This process of committal for residential train- 
ing in an establishment to be determined after thorough observation of the 
youth himself by the classifying school, would help to divert the potential 
adherent to the nucleus of hard-core cases, and the violent disrupter, from 
the stream of boys being committed by the courts to the approved school ser- 
vice. Some flexible arrangement on these lines, with the implicit reduction 
of the minimum Borstal age, only for that purpose and for that set out in 
paragraph 160 (2), from 16 to 15 years, would have obvious advantages in 
itself. At the same time, the power for the Secretary of State to effect trans- 
fers in accordance with the recommendation made in paragraph 160 (2) 
would provide a valuable safety valve and also enable a change to be made 
in the form of training at any stage in conformity with any significant 
change shown by a youth’s reactions during training. Of course, power to 
transfer from Borstal to an approved school already exists. 


Staff—salaries—terms and conditions 


162. Reference having been made during the inquiry to the Reynolds 
Report, and to the machinery now existing for fixing the rates of remunera- 
tion of the professional staff, I consider it fitting that I should have regard to 
these and other related considerations affecting the staff. For teachers and 
trade instructors holding qualifications entitling them to the status of a 
qualified teacher, the Reynolds Committee had recommended the payment 
of the Burnham scale of salary applicable to teachers in primary and second- 
ary schools, together with a special addition of three increments carried 
beyond the maximum of the scale. In the terms of the Reynolds Report, 
these additional increments were in recognition of the “ general conditions 
of service in approved schools. including in particular the longer hours of 
work in approved schools, the shorter holidays, and the need for out-of-school 
activities. The Home Office. which then had responsibility for negotiating 
and fixing salaries, adopted and applied these recommendations of the 
Reynolds Report. The Reynolds Report also recommended a payment of 
£104 per annum for an average of 15 hours a week of extraneous duties. 
with a proportionately smaller amount for fewer hours. (Extrancous hours 
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in excess of a weekly average of 15 were not to attract any additional pay- 
mend.) These recommendations too were applied. 


163. The Joint Negotiating Committee, after superseding the Reynolds 
Committee for the negotiations of salaries and terms and conditions for 
teachers and instructors, increased the additional increments from three to 
four, adopted in its recommendations the successive increases in the Burnham 
scale and subsequently raised the extraneous duty allowance at various 
intervals (see paragraph 21). The same committee negotiated special scales 
for staff who were substantially though not fully qualified. The salaries, 
terms and conditions of the majority of the professional staff, or the 
„masters as they may conveniently be called, were thus governed by 
this Joint Negotiating Committee. On the other hand, housemasters were 
dealt with in a different way and I wish to suggest that their case does 
need most careful and urgent consideration. Before doing so, however, I 
feel bound to say something about the terms and conditions of the pro- 
fessional staff generally, excluding housemasters. 


164, There was some suggestion during the inquiry that the staff were 
generally underpaid and overworked. While this argument was not supported 
by any detailed analysis in respect of a normal period, I think it right 
I should deal with it, having regard to its bearing on the important question 
of recruitment—a question which is clearly relevant to the well-being of 
this and other schools, and, accordingly, to that extent within my general 
terms of reference. My conclusions on this point are prefaced by three 
preliminary observations. First, it is io be noted that during the disturbances 
and the succeeding weeks of re-establishment, and for some time during the 
staff holiday period before the outbreak of the trouble, the staff did formal 
duty beyond their normal primary and extraneous duty hours. Secondly, 
at all times, various members of staff, to their great credit, gave freely 
of their time to various games and activities such as cricket, football. 
athletics, choir, etc., in the same voluntary spirit as is observed in public 
and other residential schools. Thirdly, as is well known, there is no 
absolute finality where salaries, terms and conditions are concerned, and 
it is natural that they should be reviewed from time to time. Taking these 
observations into account, I am not convinced that, so far as concerns 
the majority of the professiona) staff, namely the teachers and instructors, 
the method of negotiating salaries, terms and conditions had any material 
bearing on the immediate conditions which were the subject of the inquiry 
nor did I feel that the salaries, terms and conditions so negotiated had 
proved insufficiently attractive, by current comparisons, for recruitment pur- 

Indeed, the opportunities which I had for secing the members 
of the staff let me with the general impression that there was much 
excellent material among their number and unremitting devotion to the 
objects of their work. Moreovor, despite all the difficulties inherent in 
training the senior approved school boy and the unfortunate handicap of 
operating without the second housemaster, it seemed obvious to me that 
all or most of them derived great personal satisfaction from their work 
and found a fund of happiness in the school. The general bearing and 
appearance of those instructors who stated categorically that they were 
happy at Carlton School, left no doubt in my mind that they were so: nor 
am I unmindful of the teacher who volunteered that he was so happy that 
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he had avoided, of his own choice, applying for posts elsewhere which would 
have brought him promotion, though on appointment to Carlton School some 
five years before he had intended to stay perhaps only twelve months in 
order to gain additional experience. In general, there is, in my view, a 
good potential at Carlton School for an even more effective contribution 
in future, given imaginative leadership by the headmaster and a willingness, 
which I am sure will be forthcoming on the part of the managers, to release 
staff in turn for courses run or approved by the Home Office. (Evidence 
showed that in recent years the building instructor had been able to 
attend the Garnett College teacher-technique course and the housemaster 
a course organised by the Home Office Central Training Council in Child 
Care for senior staff in approved schools.) 

165. I come back now to what is perhaps one of the most serious 
difficulties and one requiring urgent consideration, that is, the recruiting 
of suitable housemasters. The failure of the school to find a suitable man 
to fill the second authorised post of housemaster, despite the provision of a 
new house at a reasonable rent, undoubtedly added to the difficulties of 
running the school and of arranging staff holidays. I believe it is generally 
recognised that the numbers being trained in social work at the Universities 
are inadequate to meet the greatly expanded demand of the post-war years— 
a situation referred to by Mr. G. H. McConmell, Assistant Under Secretary 
of State. Considering the evidence in the light of this situation, I have 
concluded that the present salary scale (see paragraph 22) negotiated by 
the Standing Joint Advisory Committee is inadequate to attract and retain 
even a modicum of men holding recognised social service qualifications. 
Certainly such a salary scale can hardly be said to be consistent with the 
view expressed by the Reynolds Committee when housemasters were being 
introduced that their “ remuneration should be sufficient to attract the best 
of candidates”. Moreover, having regard to the general shortage of 
qualified social workers, I incline strongly to the implications of Mr. Tucker's 
evidence that the highest possible priority should be given to extending 
the kind of training for housemasters that has been carried on at Aycliffe 
Classifying School over the past two to three years, with the support of 
the Home Office, in collaboration with Durham University, and to expediting 
any additional facilities that may be necessary, such as the senior residential 
course which the Central Training Council have negotiated with Bristol 
University. Accordingly, I recommend that the Home Office should con- 
sider the extent to which such courses are needed to provide for an adequate 
number of trained housemasters and should enlist the aid of its Central 
Training Council, with all that Council's experience of training. in making 
the necessary provision. At the same time, some means should be found 
to represent effectively to the appropriate negotiating committee the inadequacy 
of the present remuneration for attracting sufficient suitable housemaster 
applicants. I would think, too, that in a matter so important for recruitment 
as the determination of salaries, qualifications and conditions of service, 
consideration should be given to the advantages of the Home Office being 
represented by an observer at meetings of the negotiating committces for 
a substantial trial period. While he would presumably have no vote or 
veto, he should be able. when necessary. to put to the Committee con- 
siderations which the Home Office may feel have an important bearing 
on their deliberations, on the efficiency of the service, and on the pressing 
problem of recruitment. 
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Appointment of staff 

166. I see no reason for recommending any fundamental change in the 
principle that the managers should be responsible for the appointment of staff, 
a function consistent with their responsibilities for the school, Nevertheless 
the part played by the deputy headmaster in the train of events at Carlton 
School, viewed in the light of the observations recorded in the second 
paragraph of the note of the meeting of inspectors with the managers on 
the 10th October, 1957, underlines how vitally a deputy’s qualities of 
leadership can affect a residential establishment, charged with the grave 
responsibility of training approved school boys. In the absence of a head- 
master, it is the deputy who must undertake the key role. If he cannot 
be relied upon to provide firm leadership and control, an undue strain is 
imposed on the headmaster and his staff. quite apart from the other obvious 
considerations. The headmaster will either fear to take his proper leave or 
take it fearfully. Staff, in the absence of the headmaster, will tend to lose 
confidence and the boys, who are acute to detect weaknesses, will take 
advantage. For these reasons, I would strongly recommend the amendment 
of the Approved School Rules so as to require that, as in the case of the 
headship, the appointment of any person as deputy shall not be made without 
the prior approval of the Secretary of State and that any vacancy for a 
deputy shall be advertised unless the mapagers obtain the consent of the 
Secretary of State to dispense with this requirement. 


Relationship with the boys 

167. Several aspects of the relationship with the boys have necessarily 
been discussed incidentally elsewhere in my report. It may, however, be 
convenient to assemble here some general views on the situation as it was 
and might be. 


168. What I saw and heard during the inquiry and at my visits to the 
school left me with the general impression that for one reason or another 
the school had not managed to establish effective contact and communica- 
tion with a number of the boys. I believe it was in part as a consequence 
of this that some boys failed to appreciate what the school was setting 
out to do for them and remained with some of their doubts and grievances 
unresolved. It was represented to me, and there was some evidence, that 
many of the boys did not readily confide in the masters—a situation which 
was especially noticeable when there were inquiries into suspected cases 
of bullying. It is difficult to judge with certainty but I consider that there 
is probably truth in this assertion. If this is so, there is all the more 
reason for adopting every possible means to foster relationships such as 
would help break through this barrier between staff and boys. I am 
quite sure that in the normal daily life of the school various members 
of the staff made efforts to this end, with varying success. Indeed, a 
number of boys referred to particular masters as friends to whom they 
would turn in trouble: and I have no reason to doubt that the headmaster 
made himself readily available about the school. There is. of course, no 
substitute for a healthy day-to-day relationship. However, useful supportive 
measures which might have been adopted or developed more systematically, 
as the case may be, include: 

() A definite arrangement for all new boys to be seen by the 
headmaster at an early stage in the privacy of the boardroom 
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and preferably. too, by the monthly rota manager as had happened 
in some cases. 


(ii) A clear understanding by all members of staff, through discussion 


with the headmaster at staff meetings, regarding the course to 
follow in discussing with boys problems raised by them, outside 
the immediate craft or other activity falling to the member of 
staff concerned, 

(iii) House discussions, coupled with efforts to ensure that the house 
organisation shall play a more prominent part in the life of the 
school. The Gilling of the vacancy for the second house master 
would be helpful here but, in my view, the headmaster should not 
ignore the possibility of active help from other members of the 
staff working in association with the housemasters. One instructor, 
for example, very much regretted that loss of active responsibility 
for house matters had weakened his contact with boys outside his 
own trade group. 

(iv) An arrangement, which should be made well known to every 
boy admitted to the school, for boys to be quite sure of being able 
to see the headmaster privately on application. This would be 
in addition to the more casual opportunities for seeing him about 
the school. 

(v) Consideration of the possibility of devising some simple procedure 
for a boy to apply, if be so wished, to see a manager and for such 
application to be notified to the manager next visiting. 

Consideration might be given to including the last two items in the Rules. 


Closed facilities 

169. I have recommended in paragraph 160 that there should be some 
way of removing quickly from the approved schools system senior boys 
who are unruly or subversive and have shown themselves quite unsuitable 
for approved school training. It would seem, however, that there may be 
some boys who though essentially not unsuitable for approved school 
training cannot be handled effectively for a time at least within the existing 
framework of the service. Really persistent absconders would probably 
be in this category. So too might certain boys who though they acted 
in an unruly manner on a particular occasion were yet not considered 
to be outside the scope of approved school training. The problem with such 
boys would be to hold them long enough for the training to begin to touch 
them. It is appreciated that this problem, which has been the subject of 
limited experiment (see paragraph 35). is not an easy one and that there 
are sincere differences of view among people of knowledge and experience 
in the work. Nevertheless, the practical difficulties are such today that I 
would recommend further consideration should be given urgently to the 
possible advantages of establishing a school or two, as may be necessary, 
with closed facilities, to which boys of the kind described may be sent. 
Senior boys proving too unruly or subversive even for the closed school to 
handle should, of course, be removed from the approved schools system 
altogether in accordance with the procedure previously recommended. 

170. Many détails would call for consideration in establishing such 
schools and determining their lay-out, régime and facilities, and the proce- 
dure for comtolling admission. transfers etc. Secure confinement would 
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Abe used to the extent that it proved necessary in the light of the boys“ 

response in the “closed” school and it should indeed be made as secure 
as possible without losing altogether the approved school atmosphere: 
provision would also be made presumably for a boy, once he achieved a 
suitable response, to live and work as far as possible without confinement 

as he would in an open school. In the latter event, there would be the 
further question in each individual case whether transfer should be arranged 
‘to an open school or whether in the particular circumstances (e.g. nearness 
to licensing) the boy should remain in the closed school until release on 


Jicence. 
171. It is possible, too, that many of the schools which train boys of 


senior age might find it advantageous to have one or two secure rooms 


such as I understand are available at classifying approved schools ready 
for the separation of boys who suddenly become difficult to handle in 
what appears to be only a transient phase of conduct. These special rooms 
would be no substitute for the school with closed facilities or for the remova] 
and transfer procedures already recommended for boys unsuitable for 
j approved school training. They would, however, provide a useful means 
for the immediate separation, for quite short periods, of boys whose tem- 
« porary segregation would be in their own or others’ interest, pending their 
return to their normal place in the school or, where necessary, some other 
appropriate solution of the problem. Care would probably be needed 
to prevent the presence of this facility from damaging the normal open 


. 22. 


I atmosphere of the school or becoming a challenge inviting conduct qualify- 


ing for its use. 


Leisure time 
: 172. Reference has been made in paragraph 59 to leisure-time activities 
‘| and their range. There is no doubt that individual members of staff did 
some good work with the organised recreational and occupational groups 
and in addition gave voluntarily of their spare time to the school's leisure 
activities generally. It did appear, however, that there were times when 
J the range of activities or the method of their organisation failed to ensure, 
4 for some boys, a stimulating and interesting use of their leisure. References 
to boredom were not, I think, without real foundation. Regard must be 
nad to the difficulties. It was said, in my view with some justification, that 
a number of the boys were quite apathetic towards various of the outdoor 
activities and from my own observation they had the same attitude to 
some of the indoor pursuits. The lack of the second housemaster was an 
obvious handicap, while reference has been made already to the need for 
more common room space—a problem which I noticed was being tackled 
with much vigour by the trade departments at my visit to the school 
following the inquiry. 
į 173. Whatever the circumstances have been in the past, I have no doubt 
} that all concerned with the future of the school would wish to see a suitable 
t extension of the evening and week-end activities. This would have the 
dual object of both catering for a wider range of interests and also keeping 
the groups reasonably small, apart from the occasions when an activity 
itself calls for larger grouping or for a corporate gathering (e.g. cinema 
night). I would also suggest that efforts should be renewed to devise more 
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effective means for ascertaining and meeting, in so far as may be reasonable 
and practicable, some of the boys’ own wishes in this field. 


174. Given adequate leisure rooms, the major difficulty is supervision 
and guidance. The arrival of the additional housemaster staff should help 
solve this problem. In order to give further easement it is suggested that 
if possible some suitable volunteers, able to offer an interesting hobby or 
activity, should be enlisted from nearby areas including Bedford itself, and 


. their travelling expenses paid. Failing that, or in addition to it, a deter- 


mined effort should be made to secure through the education authority the 
services of paid instructors or leaders—for example for the production of 
plays or the development of additional hobbies and activities generally— 
in order to supplement as necessary the contribution of the school staff and 
of any volunteers that may become available. 


Maintenance of an adequate number of approved school places 


175. It appeared that the margin of vacancies maintained by the Home 
Office against future contingencies in 1956, following the closure of a number 
of schools during the sharp decline in committals after 1951, did not prove 
adequate in itself to meet the very steep increases of the past couple of 
years. The contingent surplus, to which I have referred, was shown in 
Mr. McConnell’s evidence, to be a substantial one, namely 2,055 vacancies 
for boys and girls, the population of the schools being at that time 6,672. 
Despite that, it proved inadequate to meet demands, without the temporary 
increases in certified numbers, to which reference bas already been made, 
and the re-classification of certain junior schools which still had a con- 


siderable number of vacancies. The inorease in the certified number at 
Carlton Schoo] from 86 to 96 was not excessive in the circumstances of 


pressure for places, especially as it had stood at 115 as recently as 1949. 
Nevertheless, this increase added to the school’s problems and, in particular, 
led to some reduction in the standards of accommodation. It was stated by 
Mr. McConnell that efforts were being made to provide extra places as 
quickly as possible. It is recommended that special measures should be 
taken to secure as soon as may be an adequate number of places for 
restoring in boys’ approved schools the normal standards of accommodation 
and the recognised margin of places necessary for ensuring fully effective 
classification. 


Name of approved schools 


176. In my view, it might help to ensure a more favourable initial 
re-action in the older boys and girls committed for training if the official 
title “approved school“ could be replaced by something free from the 
imaginary stigma of returning to school at their age and the aroma which 
approved has by now acquired. It is not easy to find an alter- 
native which seems completely satisfactory but “registered residential 
training centre” or registered training institute“ offer possibilities. Some 
such term would also better describe the purpose and function of the 
approved school, as being mainly a place for stabilising character and giving 
social training, with the normal concomitant of school education in the 
general sense. This is evident from that fact that release on licence rests 
on the attainment of personal and social stability, not on progress in school 
work. 
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Expenditure 

177. Application, by the Home Office, of the Government's decision 
tegarding the need for strict economy, commencing some ten years ago so 
far as capital expenditure was concerned, imposed an obligation on managers 
to exercise great restraint in considering the needs of their schools. In the 
result there was no evidence that any major proposals of reconditioning 
or reconstruction were submitted by the Carlton Sohool managers in recent 
years, until the schemes already mentioned which followed the invitation 
contained in the Home Office letter of 7th November, 1958 (paragraph 55). 
(The last major scheme completed was the excellent engineering shop 
immediately before the period of strict economy referred to. Some useful 
work was done, of course, by the boys as part of their building trades 
training.) This meant that large improvements which were very desirable 
to bring up to modern standards premises which had grown up spasmodically 
over very many years had unfortunately to be deferred. Now, however, 
that it has been possible to make a fresh start on what needs to be done, 
it is hoped that, in view of the vita] nature of approved school work and 
the ultimate savings which its successes produce, adequate capita] expendi- 
ture can be allowed for substantial improvements to be effected within a 
reasonable period. As suggested in paragraph 150 (4), the trade departments 
will no doubt be able to undertake some projects within the major scheme, 
but much will have to be done by contract if appreciable progress is to be 
made with reasonable speed. It is accordingly recommended that the 
adequacy of the capital expenditure allowed each year for Carlton Schoo] 
and any other approved school having premises in urgent need of 
modernisation and improvement should be considered as a matter of high 
priority. 

178. As far as concerns the normal recurrent expenditure, the present 
system of annual estimates, approved by the Home Office after careful 
scrutiny, appears to be sound in principle. The same may be said, in 


general, of the “pro rata allowances which give useful guidance, but it- 


would be an advantage if greater flexibility could be encouraged in the 
matter of expenditure for such essentially variable items as evening and 
week-end activities. In particular, I consider that the camps allowance, 
discontinued as an economy measume some few years ago, should be 
restored. The attraction. for many boys of camp life would go a long 
way tawards counteracting the restlessness often experienced after home 


leave, 


Control of access, photographing, etc. 

179. In wiew of the nature of approved schools and the difficult task 
they are called upon to perform. I think it right that the boys detained 
there under a court order should be protected from any visitors who by 
irresponsible conduct are likely to exercise an unsettling influence or offer 
a bad example. I believe that this is a matter which the Press can be 
relied upon to deal with in its own way in the light of these events. 
However, if any misguided section of the Press or other organisation were 
to repeat the kind of regreittable behaviour displayed by centain unidenti- 
fied Press representatives at Carlton Sohool, then it might be necessary to 
consider giving the approved schools explicit statutory protection from 


such people. 
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Psychiatric facilities 

180. Judging from the evidence given, considerable progress has been 
made in recent years with the provision of service to approved schools by 
visiting psychiatrists. While it seems clear that this facility, despite patient 
search, has been unprocurable within reasonable reach of Carlton School, 
the difficulty experienced in dealing with one or two cases of acute 
emotional disturbance recorded at the inquiry left no doubt that some 
psychiatric help would have been of value. It is accordingly recommended 
that renewed effonts should be made to secure the part-time services of a 
suitable psychiatrist and that an approach be made also at departmental 
level in view of the unawailing search of the past few years. 


IX—SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS REQUIRING LEGISLATION, INCLUDING 
AMENDMENT OF RULES 


181. (1) Some fonm of statutory provision should be made urgently for 
facilitating the prompt temporary removal from an approved school of 
unruly or subversive youths, by the police. when this is necessary to avoid 
a serious threat to discipline (paragraph 160 (1)). 

(2) In view of the emergence of a small but exceedingly difficult hard 
core of anttivauthority young people amd of the likelihood of this problem 
increasing, consideration should be given as soon as possible to statutory 
provision for removing from an approved school to Borstal or other suitable 
training institution any youth aged 15 years or over found to be unsuitable 
for approved schoo! training or likely to exercise a seriously detrimental 
effect on the training of others in the school (paragraph 160 (2)). 

(3) With the object of preventing as far as possible the committal of 
unsuitable cases to approved schools, consideration should be given to 
statutory provision for courts, when they are in doubt whether approved 
school training is the right remedy or whether training under the Prison 
Commission would be more appropriate, to commit young persons aged 
over 15 but under 17 years to “residential training” for the purpose of 
observation in a classifying school, amd for ultimate allocation by the 
Secretary of State in the light of the classifying school’s report (para- 
graph 161). 

(4) The appointment of a deputy headmaster should be subject to the 
same conditions in the Rules as now apply to the appointment of a head- 
master (paragraph 166). 

(5) The desirability of changing the name approved school“ to some 
designation more consistent with its fundamental purpose of social and 
personal rehabilitation and less likely to inspire resentment in older boys 
should be considered (paragraph 176). 

(6) Consideration should be given to the desirability of a statutory 
arrangement under the Rules for a boy to apply to see a manager if he 
so wishes and for such application to be notified to the manager next 
visiting the school (paragraph 168 (v). 

(7) There should be formal arrangements, whatever ithe casual 
opportunities, for boys to be quite sure of seeing the headmaster on 
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application. This could be safeguarded statutorily by requiring under the 
Rules that any such application should be notified to the headmaster 


(paragraph 168 (i). 
B. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS NOT REQUIRING LEGISLATION 


(8) There is need for urgent consideration of (i) the housemaster’s scale 
of remuneration in the light of the inability of approved schools to recruit 
sufficient suitable people on the present terms and (ii) the advisability of 
extending housemaster training (paragraph 165). 

(9) Consideration should be given to the desirability of the Home Office 
being represented, for a substantial trial period. at meetings of the salary 
negotiating bodies concerned with approved school professional staff, by 
an observer, without vote or veto but with power to offer observations 
1 | expenditure for bringing the old 

adequacy of capi e e inging er 
3 schools oh as Carlton School up to modern standards should 
be considered as a matter of high priority (paragraph 177). 

(11) The establishment of one or more schools (as necessary) with closed 
facilities should be considered, for boys not essentially unsuitable for 
approved school training but who need to be held securely for a period in 
order to achieve progress with their training (paragraph 169). 

(12) Consideration should be given to the desirability of having one 
or two secure rooms in schools training boys of senior age for the separation 
(for quite short periods) of boys who suddenly become very difficult and 
intractable for what appears to be only a transient phase of conduct 
(patagraph 171). 

(13) it is urgently necessary to restore the margin of approved school 
places requisite for effective classification and further to expand accom- 
modaton to enable schook, in which numbers have been temporarily 
increased to meet the rapid surge in committals, to revert as soon as 
possible to normal standards of accommodation (paragraph 175). 

(14) The “ pro rata” allowances constitute a useful guide and a valuable 
method of controlling expenditure, but greater flexibility should be allowed 
in regard to essentially variable items such as evening and weekend activities. 
The camps allowance should be restored (paragraph 178). 

(15) An official handbook should be available for individua] managers, 
giving them information about the approved school service, their duties as 
managers, the financial arrangements, procedure for capital projects etc. 
(paragraph 152). 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS SPECIFIC TO CARLTON SCHOOL 


(16) Carlton School should be continued, with necessary improvements as 
recommended generally (paragraphs 145, 146). 

(17) The managers should consider the incidents set out in Part V in the 
light of my findings. having due regard to the provisions of Rule 38, and 
decide what disciplinary action is necessary in any case. 

(18) The managers should cast their net more widely in order to find 
more members able to take an adequate share in the duties of management 
(paragraph 145 (4)). 
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(19) There is need to ſoster closer personal relations in the school (para- 
graph 168). 

(20) The vacancies in the staffing establishment should be filled as soon 
as possible and an additional post. of housemaster be created (paragraph 144). 

(21) The certified number should be reduced to 86, pending implementa- 
tion of the recommendations relating to the staff complement, in view of 
the difficulties affecting the school (paragraph 146). - 

(22) Licensing should be brought effectively within the responsibility of 
the managers in accordance with Rule 40 and on as personal a basis as can 
reasonably be devised (paragraph 149). 

(23) Staff meetings should be held regularly (paragraph 146 (3)). 

(24) The school should work towards tbe objective of making tbe house 
organisation play a more prominent part in its life (paragraph 168 (iii). 

(25) Persistent efforts should be made by the managers to bring the school 
buildings up to modern standards (paragraph 150 (4)). 

(26) The headmaster needs adequate and effective support at the level 
of deputy headmaster over the full range of a deputy’s normal duties (para- 
graph 145 (7)). 

(27) Further efforts should be made to secure the part-time services of a 
psychiatrist (paragraph 180). a 

(28) There is need for review of the recreational interests and activities 
with the object of building a more stimulating programme on the good work 
already done by individual members of the staff (paragraphs 172-174). 

(29) All visits by managers to the school should be recorded (paragraph 
150 G)). A i 

(30) The managers should take appropriate advantage of opportunities 
for attendance at gatherings and conferences of approved school managers, 
and generally for gettiog to know about the work of other approved schools 
(paragraph 150 (1)). 

(31) The arrangements for outgoing mail should be reviewed (paragraph 
118). 

(32) The scheme of rewards and privileges should be reviewed (para- 
graph 119). 

182. I wish to express my thanks to the Bedford County Council 
for the facilities afforded to me at the Shire Hall. Bedford, and to those 
members of the Council's staff who assisted me in various ways during the 
inquiry. I feel. too. that I must record my debt to the assessor, Mr. G. 
Revell, and to my secretary, Mr. G. H. Roberts. Mr. Reyell's wide know- 
ledge of the approved school service has been invaluable to me and he has 
carried out his functions as assessor with complete impartiality and with 
great zeal and competence. Mr. Roberts also has been of the greatest help 
to me and has discharged his duties throughout with conspicuous efficiency. 


I am, Sir, : 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Sgd.) Vicror DURAND. 


3lst December, 1959. 
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APPENDIX 


List of Witnesses 


Mr. G. H. McConnell, Assistant Under Secretary of State, Home Office. 

Mr. W. H. Kelley, Inspector, Home Office Children’s Department. 

Mr. A. B. Hadley, Inspector, Home Office Children's Department, 

Captain S. H. Starey, M.C., D.L., J.P., Chairman of the managers of Carlton 
School. 

Colonel G. A. Battcock, C. B. E., T.D., D.L., Correspondent and a manager of 
Carlton School. 

Mrs. Prunella Hanbury, a manager of Carlton School. 

Major M. Farrer, a manager of Carlton School. 


The following members of the staff of Carlton School: 


Mr. L. W. Price, headmaster, 

Mr. W. Dickinson, deputy headmaster, 

Mr. F. A. Talbot, third in charge and assistant teacher, 
Mr. D. F. Henderson, assistant teacher, 

Mr. K. Lay-Flurrie, engineering instructor. 

Mr. H. E. Bullen, second engineering instructor, 
Mr. F. E. Carter, carpentry instructor. 

Mr. H. J. Bustin, gardening instructor, 

Mr. L. F. Flute, bakery instructor, 

Mr. J. S. Bancks, building instructor, 

Mr. D. Smith, farm bailiff, 

Mr. K. G. Elwell, housemaster, 

Mr. W. T. Mackenzie, clerk. 


42 boys who were on the register of Carlton School at the time of the disturb- 
ance on 29th and 30th August, 1959 (boys Nos. *2, *7, *10, 11, *14, 15, 17, *22, 
24, 27, 29, 31, 35, 37, 39, *41, 42, *43, *48, *50, 51, *52, *53, 55, *57, *59, 
*61, *65, *66, 69, *71, 72, *73, 74, *75, 76. *78, *80, *85, *86, *90 and 96). 


Mr. Talcott Williams. 
Mr. T. F. Tucker, Chairman, Association of Managers of Approved Schools. 
Mr. J. H. Clarke, Treasurer, Association of Headmasters, Headmistresses and 


Matrons of Approved Schools. 

Mr. F. A. Ebert, Hon. Secretary, National Association of Approved Schools’ 
Staffs. 

Mr. J. R. Alexander, Headmaster, Mobberley School, Knolls Green, Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

Police Constable G. Howat, Coventry City Police Force. 

The deputy headmaster of a residential special school. 


Legal representatives 


Mr. T. H. K. Berry (instructed by Messrs. J. Garrard and Allen, Bedford), 
appeared on behalf of the managers of Carlton School. 

Mr. W. A. B. Forbes (instructed by Messrs. Mellows and Sons, Bedford) 
appeared on behalf of Mr. L. W. Price, headmaster of Carlton School. 
Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C.. and Mr. Curtis Raleigh (instructed by Messrs. 
Halliley and Morrison, Bedford) appeared on behalf of the assistant staff of 

Carlton School. 

Mr. E. F. Jowitt (instructed by Messrs. C. C. Bell and Son, Bedford) appeared 
for those boys denoted by the numbers marked® in the list of witnesses. 
Mr. J. S. Eastwood (Messrs. Wilson and Wilson, Kettering) appeared on behalf 

of Mr. and Mrs. Talcott Williams. 
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STATUTORY INS TR U ME NT S 


1951 No. 1217 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


LOCAL AUTHORITY AND VOLUNTARY HOMES 


The Administration of Children's Homes Regulations, 1951 


Made - - - - Sth July, 1951 
Laid before Parliament 7th July, 1951 
Coming into Operation lst September, 1951 


I hereby make the following Regulations in pursuance of subsection (4) 
of section fifteen of the Children Act, 1948(a), in so far as they relate to the 
exercise by local authorities of their functions under the said section, the 
conduct of homes provided thereunder and the securing of the welfare of 
the children in the homes and in pursuance of section thirty-one of the said 
Act in so far as they relate to the conduct of voluntary homes and the securing 
of the welfare of the children therein. 


PART I 
LocaL AUTHORITY HOMES AND VOLUNTARY HOMES 


General principles of administration 

1. The administering authority shall make arrangements for every home 
provided, or as the case may be, carried on by them to be conducted in such 
a manner and on such principles as are calculated to secure the well-being 
of the children in the homie. 


Visits by administering authority 

2.—(1) The administering authority shall make arrangements for the 
home to be visited at least once in every month by a person who shall satisfy 
himself whether the home is conducted in the interests of the well-being 
of the children and shall report to the administcring authority upon his visit 
and shall enter in the record book referred to in paragraph 3 of the Schedule 
hereto his name and the date of his visit. 

(2) Where the administering authority is a local authority the arrangements 
shali secure that the person visiting is a member of the children’s committee 
of the local authority, a member of a sub-committee established by that 
committee or such officer or one of such officers of the local authority 
as may be designated by the arrangements. 


Person in charge of home 
3.—(1) The administering authority shall appoint a person to be in charge 
of the home: 


Provided that where a person is in charge of the home immediately before 
these Regulations come into force that person shall be deemed to have been 
appointed to be in charge of the home under this paragraph. 


5 (a) 11 & 12 Geo. 6. c. 43. 


{2) The person in charge of the home shail compile the records referred 
to in the Schedule to these Regulations and shall keep them at all times 
available for inspection by any person visiting the home under Regulation 2 
a these Regulations and by any inspector appointed by the Secretary of 

tate. 

(3) The person in charge of the home shall be responsible for the custody 
of the medical record of each child and shall at all times keep them available 
to the medical officer, to any inspector appointed by the Secretary of State 
and to any person specifically authorised to inspect them by the administering 
authority. 


Religious instruction 

4. The administering authority shall secure that each child attends such 
religious services and receives such religious instruction as are appropriate to 
the religious persuasion to which he belongs and are practicable in all the 
circumstances of the case. 


Medical care 
5.—(1) The administering authority for each home which they provide or, 
as the case may be, carry on shall appoint a medical officer. 
(2) The duties of the medical officer shall include 
(i) the general supervision of the health of the children (excluding their 
dental health); 
(ii) the general supervision of the hygienic condition of the premises; 
(iii) attendance at the home at regular intervals and with sufficient frequency 
to ensure that he is closely acquainted with the health of the children ; 
(iv) the examination of the children at regular intervals; 
the provision of such medical attention as may be necessary other than 
dental treatment ; 


(vi) the giving of advice to the person in charge of the home on any matters 
affecting the health of any of the children therein or the hygienic con- 
dition of the premises: 

{vii} the supervision of the compilation of a medical record for each child 
accommodated in the home containing particulars of the medical history 
of the child before admission, so far as it is known, his physical and 
mental condition on admission, his medical history while accommodated 
in the home and his condition on discharge from the home. 


{3) Notwithstanding anything in the preceding provisions of this Regulation 
the administering authority may appoint more than one medical officer and 
may divide the preceding duties among them as they see fit. 


Dental care 
6. The administering authority shall make suitable arrangements for the 
dental care of the children in the home. 


Notification of death, illness or accident 
7.—(1) Where the administering authority is a local authority that local 
authority, and in any other case the person in charge of the home, shall 
forthwith notify the Secretary of State— 
(i) of the death of any child in the home and of the relevant circum- 
stances ; 
2 


(ii) if known to the local authority or, as the case may be, the person 
in charge, of the death of any child formerly in the home who dies within 
two months of ceasing to be in the home and of the relevant circum- 
stances in so far as they can by reasonable enquiry be ascertained ; 


(iii) of any outbreak among the children in the home under five years of 
age of infective gastro-enteritis and of any outbreak of any infectious 
disease among such children which the medical officer states to the 
person in charge of the home to be sufficiently serious to be so notified. 


(2) Where the administering authority is a local authority that local 
authority, and in any other case the person in charge of the home, shall 
forthwith notify— 


(i) the death of any child in the home and the relevant circumstances ; 


(ii) any accident to any child in the home or illness from which such a 
child suffers which the medical officer states to the person in charge 
of the home as sufficiently serious to be so notified, 

to the parent or guardian of the child and, if the child is in the care of a 
local authority, being a child as respects whom Part II of the Act applies, 
and that local authority is not the administering authority of the home, to 
the said local authority. 


Consultation with fire authority 


8. If the administering authority is not the fire authority within the meaning 
of the Fire Services Act, 1947(b), of the area in which the home is situated 
they shall consult the fire authority on fire precautions in the home. 


Fire drill 

9. The administering authority shall make arrangements to secure by 
means of fire drills and practices that the staff in the home, and so far as 
practicable the children, are well versed in the procedure for saving life in 
case of fire. 


Notification of outbreaks of fire 

10. The administering authority shall notify the Secretary of State forth- 
with of any outbreak of fire in the home necessitating the removal of any 
children from the home or that part of it in which fire breaks out. 


Punishnient 


11.—(1) No corporal punishment except that authorised by paragraph (3) 
of this Regulation shall be administered by any person except the person in 
charge of the home or in his illness or absence his duly authorised deputy. 


(2) No corporal punishment shall be administered to a girl who has attained 
the age of ten years or to a boy who has attained the age at which he is no 
longer required by law to attend school (hereafter referred to as “ school 
leaving age ”). 

(3) No corporal punishment shall be administered to a child under ten 
years of age except by smacking his hands with the bare hand of the person 
administering the punishment. 

(4) No corporal punishment shall be administered to a boy who has attained 
ihe age of ten years but has not attained school leaving age except the 
caning of the posterior of the boy with a cane of a type approved by the 
Secretary of State applied over the boy’s ordinary clothing to the extent of 
six strokes or less. 


(by 10 & 11 Geo. 6. c. 41. 
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(5) No caning shall be administered in the presence of another child. 


(6) No corporal punishment shall be administered, without the sanction of 
the medical officer for the home, to any child known to have any physical 
or mental disability. 


Part II 
ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS RELATING ONLY TO VOLUNTARY HOMES 


Limitation of numbers to be accommodated 

12.{1) The Secretary of State may give directions to the persons carrying 
on a voluntary home limiting the number of children who may at any one 
time be accommodated in that home. 


(2) Subsection (2) of section thirty-one of the Act (which provides for 
penalties for contravention or failure to comply with a Regulation) shall 
have effect in relation to this Regulation. 


Prohibition of certain clothing 

13.—(1) The Secretary of State may give directions to the persons carrying 
on a voluntary home prohibiting the provision for the children in that home 
or any of them of clothing specified in the directions. 


(2) Subsection (2) of section thirty-one of the Act shall have effect in 
relation to this Regulation. 


Visits by parents or guardians 

14.—(1) The persons carrying on a voluntary home shall furnish to 
the Secretary of State on demand such information as he may from time 
to time require as to the facilities provided by them for the parents and 
guardians of children in the home to visit and communicate with those 
children, and shall comply. with any directions given by the Secretary of 
State as to the provision of such facilities. 

(2) Subsection (2) of section thirty-one of the Act shall have effect in 
relation to this Regulation. 


Change of persons in charge 

15. The persons carrying on a voluntary home shall forthwith give notice to 
the Secretary of State when a person in charge of a home ceases to be in 
charge of that home and of any new appointment after such cessation. 


PART III 


MISCELLANEOUS: EXTENT, INTERPRETATION, CITATION 
Exemptions for schools 


16. Where a school is established or maintained within a home by a local 
education authority under the Education Act, 1944(c), neither the function 
of inspection under Regulation 2 nor the duties of the person in charge of 
the home under Regulations 3 and 7, of the medical officer under Regulation 
5, of the administering authority under Regulation 6 nor the provisions of 
Regulation 11 of these Regulations shall apply to the part of the home used 
as a school during that part of a day in which it is being so used or to 
any child during that part of a day in which he is attending the school. 


(e) 7 & 8 Geo. 6. c. 31. 
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A pplication 
17. These Regulations apply to all homes provided by local authorities 
under section fifteen of the Act and voluntary homes except— 
(i) remand homes within the meaning of Part IY of the Children and 
Young Persons Act, 1933(d) ; 
(ii) approved probation hostels and approved probation homes within 
the meaning of section forty-six of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948(e) ; and 
(iii) any voluntary home which is, as a whole, subject to inspection by or 
under the authority of a government department otherwise than under 
the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 


Interpretation 


18.—(1) In these Regulations the following expressions have the meanings 
hereby respectively assigned to them, that is to say:— 

“the Act” means the Children Act, 1948; 

“ administering authority“ means the local authority providing or the 
persons carrying on a home, as the case may be; 

voluntary home” has the same meaning as in section ninety-two 
of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, as amended by section 
twenty-seven of the Act. 


(2) The Interpretation Act, 1889(f), shall apply to the interpretation of 
these Regulations as it applies to the interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 


Citation and Commencement 


19, These Regulations may be cited as the Administration of Children’s 
Homes Regulations, 1951, and shall come into force on the first day of 
September, 1951. 


J. Chuter Ede, 


One of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. 
Home Office, 
Whitehall. 


Sth July, 1951. 


SCHEDULE Regulation 3 (2) 


cat records to be kept under the provisions of paragraph (2) of Regulation 3 
shall be— 

1. A register in which shall be entered the date of admission and the date 
of discharge of every child accommodated in the home. 

2. In homes accommodating more than twenty children a register indicating 
every day every child present in the home on that day. 

3. A record book in which shall be recorded events of importance connected 
with the home. 

4. A record of every fire practice or drill conducted in the home. 

5. Records of the food provided for the children accommodated in the home 
in sufficient detail to enable any person inspecting the record to judge 
whether the dietary is satisfactory. 

6. Where consultation under Regulation 8 has taken place a record of fire 
precautions agreed upon by the administering authority and the fire authority 
after such consultation as being practicable in and suitable to the circum- 
stances of the home. 

7. A punishment book in which shall be entered a record of all corporal 
punishment administered, 


(oc) 23 & 24 Geo. S. c. 12. (e) II & 12 Geo. 6. c. 58. 
5 


(E) 52 & 53 Vict. c. 63. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


(This Note is not part of the Regulations, but is intended to 
indicate their general purport.) 


These Regulations deal with the conduct of children’s homes provided 
by a local authority under section 15 of the Children Act, 1948, and of 
voluntary homes except homes which are remand homes, approved proba- 
tion hostels, approved probation homes or voluntary homes subject to 
inspection otherwise than under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
by a government department. 
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Extracts of Records from Haut de la Garenne 
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MEMORANDUM 


To:- 


A.J. Skinner Esq., Promi» —— 
Senior Child Care uperintenden 


Officer Haut de la Garenne 


D attention of Nra. M. Bird C.C.0. 


Good news! E obtained six C.S.E. 
passes - four at Grade 1. Her results 
were! 


MEMORANDUM 


To:- A.J. Skinner BBQ os From:- 
Senior Child Care Officer 
aut de arenne 


For the attention of Pauline Born, C. C. 0. 


This is to confirm our conversation. | ss home 
overnight Saturday . 1 1979 , ae agreed and after Mother's 
verification had been obtained. 


@ me une: % E T 
Her explanation was so involved and far-feto » it could conceivably 


have been true!! In the event she lost her priv, e % fer veekend 
17th/13th March, 1979. K ooepted the verdict. 


STATES OF JERSEY 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE ~ CHILDREN'S SECTION 


DATE OF VISIT NAME OF VISITOR AND RELATIONSHIP TO CHILD 
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STATES OF JERSEY 


UCAT OMMITTEE -~ 'S SECT 


DATE OF VISIT NAME OF VISITOR AND RELATIONSHIP TO CHILD 


Lopun) Vat) mot — — — 


-~ 


Sheet No. 


NAME C DATE OF BIRTH 


“Dote 


mm. I visited Haut de la Garenne in order to introduce myself 1 (see 
a). 


memo 


112222 an attractive mature fifteen year old who initially settled dawn 
well at Haut de la Garenne. She has, however been increasingly unsettled over 
the past few manths snd now feels that she has outgrown the Children's Home, 
Although she wishes to stay on at school in order to gain C. 5. E. s, she would 
like to go to Camelot, Girls’ Hostel as a schoolgirl. 


I discussed this with her, pointing out the problems that might arise out of 
remaining ë schoolgirl whilst in an essen g giris' Hostel, She 
acknowledged these but is also aware ‘ho lll. O A 
is at the Hostel whilst still ê pupil at » Helier Girls’ School, and realises 
that the problems are not insurmountable. 


It would appear that her desire to move to the Girls’ Hostel has largely arisen 


things may then improve as $ concerned. 
I told MMM that 1 would bear in mind her wish to move to the Girls’ Hostel 
but would prefer to get ta know her a little better before coming to such a 
decision. She appears to appreciate the dangers of a sudden transfer and accepts 
that if she is to move then it will be planned over the next few months, 
5% Highlands, ‘She has settled down quickly at school and appears to 
be working hard, intending to do well in her C. S. . is next year. She is an able 


on her own and had put in a lot of extra work in 
order to achieve this. still feels that she would be better away from 
Haut de la Garenne and complains that it is not always easy to work there with a 
lot of younger children around. I told her, however that I would make no hasty 
decision concerning her removal to the Hostel as too much would he at stake should 


the placement prove unsuccessful. 


3 herself as a very mature self-sufficient young lady and I feel 


that she would probably be well able to cope with the added independence that the 
Girls! Hostel would provide. I have discussed her with ata tng 


and they would endorse this. 


At the moment, however until the situation re — the Girls' Hostel is 
clarified I am lothe to 59905 ME > a candidate for Camelot. I have 


however tentatively discussed the situstion with 
Hostel who would be quite prepared to accept ano 
arise, 


atron Girls' 


er schoolgirl should the need 


improved somewhat since there has been a change of Staff and ppegrs 


San MM rief ly at Haut de le Gerenne. The situation in her a has 
> more settled, 


= continued - 
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DATE OF BIRTH 


** She spoke to me about her t2latianship -is her ex-boyfrien 
i fact that she now continues to see him on a purely platonic. basis. ; 
however continue ta go aut with os haem it appears that none of them 
match up d 


ith She feels 
moves 


part Agreed 


Haut de la Garenne. 


her family over the past month and 
ry happy that regular contact should 
1 past has largely been o part, 
next week. 


this — anir saed “Hes parent: 
“be maintained and the lack of this in 


~ Will acranaa to esntact Mr. and Mrs. 


Pa ‘ 2 — 


P. G Mo 
Clio 


‘NAME 5 DATE OF BIRTH 


Home visit to Mr. and Mrs. M-i family 2 urs. 
impresses as a very tired, hard-working mother and her hearing defect does 

not sid conversation. The house itself is sparsely furnished, rather untidy 
and grubby and both younger boys, and — 
playing quite happily minus underpants/nappies, on what was rather a cold 


day. They appeared none the worse for this towever and sre both sturdy young- 
sters, 


Mro. Mis a down-to-earth woman from a large family in and 
is obviously still very upset over reception into care and placement 
at Haut de la Garenne, She was very anxious that I should know that she still 
cares very much for her daughter and is sad that they do not seem able to 
live together as a family. She acknowledges however thet during the past 
eighteen months at Haut de la Garenne, ias grown away from the family 
and although they would wish to sea more of her at weekends thay do nat 
envisage that she would wish to return home once a working girl. 


1 the previous weekend at home although Mrs, DOE that 
this was largely in order that she might spend more time with her boyfriend. 
There were no problems however st this time. 


Mr, BE continues to work as 4 
10 days at a time on lengthy 
bringing up the family on Mrs, 


nd is away for up to 
rips. This does place the strain of 
They appear to cope adaquataly however, 


See referral concerning nd memo from Mr. R. Davenport. Contact 
to be made with Mr. and Mrs. 8 preparation of a social enquiry report 


for Juvenile Court, 


Home visit. to Mrs. 9 Mr. was away on e QE trip 
T 


and it is likely that he will return before appearance at Juvenile 
Court. Mrs. 01 ms that ‘she had had a violent argument over finances 
when he had left on this trip and she is uncertain about whether he will 
return and whether indeed she wishes him to do so. It appears that he drinks 
heavily when back and had hit her on this occassion and the 
Centenier had been called although the incident was being treated as a 
domestic dispute. 


Mrs. as extremely upset st this incident which does not appear to be 
the first and wished to consult an Advocate sbout her situation. I explained 
to her the system of legal aid and later contacted the Batonnier and arranged 
an appointment for her to see the Advocate dealing with legal aid. I do not 
feel however that urs. 111 carry through any advice given, and this 
domestic situation will continue, 


s visit to the MMB household and gave ure. M- lift to the Family 
nning Clinic at the Maternity Hospital. There has been no word from Hr. 


LE he left on this trip although he usually phones the family each 
N contd, 15 


CHILDRENAS: OFFICE 


n: 


ü 
c/o Haut de la barenne Children s Home, St. Martin 


Siblings: 


Religion: Protestant 


75 N l was born in Jersey on ＋— —— and is a member of a family 
Mr. and urs. ere bath ME enc settled in Jersey almost immediately 


after getting married in The family at first lived at from where 
they moved to They subsequently moved to land finally from 


there to their present home at some six years ago. Their home is 
a three-bedroamed States' house which is adequately furnished. it is quite obvious 
that Mz. and urs. eve quite a struggle to make ends meet, having a large 
family to support and so lack the money to spend on furnishings for the house and 
other such luxuries, 


Mother 


woman who is 


hrs. ME «os born in — She left school at fifteen 
years and worked as a charge hand in a television factory. Mr. came from the 
B same part of living only approximately ten miles away from ner. They dated 
i Gne ancther for some time, but after a quarrel Mr. came to Jersey to work and 
Mrs. es: to the Before long joined her husband-to- 
returning ta to 


be in Jersey, and they worksd a summer season together befor 
get married on 6 — After the wadding, the couple returned to Jersey to 
set up home in the Island where they have remained since. 

During her marriage Mrs. | GE sometimes had to work, mainly on a part-time 


basis in order to supplement the family income. She seems to be a caring mother, 
who keeps the home conditions reasonable in terms of cleanliness. 


Father 


"r. R : + a N. --- old M and from what I can gather, is 


D heavy rinker whe spends a large amount of his recreational time in his local pub. 
hen he lived in e worked as a coal miner, then when he came to he 
drove coaches during the season and lorries in the winter time. For the last eight 


6 has worked as a I e bic own gy His job is 


very dependant on weather conditions, and so he sometimes has to go back 


> een supplement hia income. 


=- Continued - 
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y. 


a — a reasonably intelligent girl who started her school career at 
St elade's School and than moved to Grouville School, and from there to St, 
Helier Girls' School, 


Before she became a teenager, she was attending St. Joseph's, which is the 
Jocal youth club, At the age of twelve she started going out with her 


present boyfriend, who at this stage was sixtesan years, Hr, and Mrs. ked 
and encouraged e bring him home for meals etc. It would seem that 
was allowed a considerable amount of freedom, being allowed out most nights 
un 


30 - 11.00 p.m. 


The Children’s Department were not involved with this case until February of 
this year. o . whilst on weekend duty, I was called out to the 
: home by the Samaritans, ed quarrelled with her parents who had 
cked her out of the house and so a 
then contacted our Department, On my rival, parents agreed to let 
‘in, but even on this initial visit the rift between ind her parentes was very 
noticeable, Further involvement with the family revealed that the relationship 
ts between land her parents had deteriorated to such an extent that it would be 
2 in both her and her family's best interests if she had a break away from home. At 
25 this stage as requesting to be moved and her parents were willing to give 
their permission. 


It would seem that this breakdown family relationships was caused by the 
fact that Mr. and Mrs, felt that as alienating herself from the family 
and using her home as.a hotel. lon the other hand, who had by this time 
become very involved with her boyfriend, was feeling dissatisfied with her home 
conditions, having compared them with those of GEE pee who enjoy a higher 


Standard of living. 


Mind ere given a- lot of freedom and eventually their relationship 
developed to the extent that they were seeing one another every evening and all day 
Saturday and Sunday. — Mr. and Mrs e to resent this, and this 


in turn led to rows. Mr, became jealous that another male had taken prime 
position in his eldest daughter's life, and Mrs. became annoyed at the fact 
that would not offer her help in the house willingly as she wanted to spend 
all her spare time with 3 


| is apparently a member of a family of two children, and as I have 
previously stated, his parents would seem to be able to afford a higher standard of 
living than that of Mr. and Mra. egan to have meale at A 
and would come back with tales oa lac ores ateaux' etc., luxuries whic he 
an never afford, Mr. and Mee. Mee able to recognise this growing 
ssatisfaction in their daughter and were hurt by this fact in itself, which in 


turn, led to more rows, 


The door remains open to ME should she wish to return home and her parenta 
would welcome more visite from their daughter. She only calls in to see them 
occasionally and does not stay long as s usually with her and they are usually 


on their way out. This has increased Mr. an Mro. MEME resentment towards BENE 
aughter completely away from them. 


as they now feel that he is trying to take their d 
I do not de home being a practical proposition at this 
stage, and it would seem that she will be a likely candidate for the Girl's Hostel 


be on leaving school. Hopefully, as n ee she will become more appreciative 
»- of her family's feelings and thus be able to live apart, but amicably, with them. 


8 A ’ ‘ . ers SN 
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Haut de la Garenne: Rules for use of Secure Rooms 


GE Superintendent (undated) 


HAUT DE LA GARENNE 


3. 


— 
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RULES FOR USE OF SECURE ROOMS - 
| | | 
No child of primary school age will be placed in a secure-room unlsss | 
the circumstances are very exceptional (e.g. fire raising). | 
The maximum Continuous period of confinement will be farty-sight hours i 
UNLESS otherwise authorised by the Children's Officer and/or tha Madical 
Officer accredited to the Home. : 


During the day, the senior member of staff on duty will accompany 4 member 
of the group staff who is the sama sex as the young person being placed 

in secure accommodation. The young persan will be given the opportunity 

ta undresa and shower in private in the accommodation provided and change 
into night attire. {He will then be placed in sscure accommodation after 

a discreet search by a staff-member of the same sex ta make sure he dogs not 
have any matches, razor blades or other items that can cause injury or damage 
an: bhim.. ` . j 


Suitable reading material can be issued on request or at the discretion of 
the senior member of staff. s Je 


In the avent of a young person baing violent, abusive, resisting and 
struggling etc., the senior member of staff will summon such help as possible 
from staff of the seme esx ae the young person, and take such measures as 
are reasdnable to place the young person in secure accommodation in the 
mannar prescribed in {3}. 


No male will be involved physically with a female or vice versa. 


A detainee will be served the same meals and at approximately the same times 
ae for othar children in the Home, but plastic utensils and a speon only 
will be issued. 

’ 


During any period of confinement, a datainee will ba showered each morning, 
allowed to the toilet as required, and, at discretion, allowəad association 
and/or exercise in circumatances of a good supervision rote, 


Datainees will be attended for (7) and (8) by a staff member of their own 
sex. Where a senior member of staff of the opposite sex is in attendance, 
they shauld be assisted by a ataff member of the same sex as the detainee. 


During the night, the night supervisor will normally have the discretion 
to act as the senior member of staff, obtaining such help as she considers 
necessary at the time. 


However, in the event of a violent and distressful admission, the 
Superintendent or his Deputy MUST be contacted, and he may then s ummon 
MATRON at his discretion. 


Medical advice is to be sought if it appears that any ceta ines is genuinely 
suicidal or claustrophobic or otherwiss seriously disturbed mentally. 


Where a detainee is quiet and co-operative he can baattended at the usual 
times or on request by the bell-system. {f a detainee is causing anxiety 

for any reason, he will be checked at half-hourly or hourly intervals 
at the discretion of the senior member of staff accarding to the circumstance 


14. 


Seourg accommodation is NOT to be used to re-inforce school discipline, 


In general, the use of secure accommodation is to ba ssen as not so much 
punitive but ae an opportunity to isolate, settle and ‘re-build bridges 
with a possibly hostile and unhappy young person. Its. use should be 
sparing and brief in duration. 


Superintendent. 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 


1955 No. 1377 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
BOARDING-OUT 
The Boarding-Out of Children Regulations, 1955 


Made - - - - ist September, 1955 
Laid before Parliament 13th September, 1955 
Coming into Operation ist January, 1956 
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ScHEDULE. FORM OF UNDERTAKING TO BE SIGNED BY 
FOSTER PARENT; 


In pursuance of the powers conferred upon me by section fourteen and 
subsection (3) of section thirty-three of, and sub-paragraph (1) of paragraph 4 
of the Second Schedule to, the Children Act, 1948(a), I hereby make the 
following Regulations: 


PART I. GENERAL 
Scope of the Regulations 


1.—(1) Subject to the provisions of paragraphs (2) and (3) of this 
Regulation, these Regulations shall apply to the boarding of a child— 


(a) by a local authority in whose care the child is, or 


(b) by a voluntary organisation in whose charge the child is otherwise 
than under an approved school order, 


with foster parents to live in their dwelling as a member of their family, and 
the boarding of a child to which these Regulations apply as aforesaid is 
hereinafter referred to as boarding-out”, and board out” and “ boarded 
out” shall be construed accordingly. 


(2) For the purposes of these Regulations a child who is delivered into 
the care and possession of persons or a person proposing to adopt him 
under the Adoption Act, 1950(b), shall not be regarded as boarded out. 


(3) For the purposes of these Regulations a child shall not be regarded 
as boarded out by reason only that he stays in the dwelling of any person 
for a holiday if— 

(a) the period of his stay does not exceed twenty-one days, or 

(b) he is sent there by a voluntary organisation in whose charge he 

temporarily is for the sole purpose of the arrangement of that holiday. 


(a) 11 & 12 Geo. 6. c. 43. (b) 14 Geo. 6. c. 26. 


(4) Nothing in these Regulations shall require, for the purpose only of 
complying with any provision thereof relating to a child before he is boarded 
out, his temporary removal from a household in which he is already living. 


Persons with whom children may be boarded out 
2. A child shall not be boarded out except with— 
(a) a husband and wife jointly, or 
(b).a woman, or 
(c) a man who is a grandfather, uncle or elder brother of the child: 


Provided that if while a child is boarded out his foster parent dies or a 
woman being his foster parent ceases to live in the household where the 
child is, nothing in this Regulation shall require the child’s removal 
therefrom and he may be boarded out with the other spouse or with another 
suitable member of the same household, as the case may be. 


Restriction on boarding-out outside England and Wales 


3. A child shall not be boarded out outside England and Wales unless 
the special circumstances of his case make such boarding-out desirable, and 
if a child is boarded out outside England and Wales, steps shall be taken 
to ensure that the like requirements as are specified in Regulations 2, 7 
and 8 and, as the case may be, Regulations 19, 21, 22 and 23 or Regulation 28 
or Regulation 29 of these Regulations are observed in relation to that 
child as would have had to be observed under these Regulations if he 
were boarded out in England or Wales. 


Duty of placing authority to terminate boarding-out 


4. A care authority or voluntary organisation who have arranged the 
boarding-out of a child shall not allow him to remain boarded out with 
any foster parents if it appears that the boarding-out is no longer in his 
best interests. 


Power of supervising visitor to remove child 


5.—(1) Where a visitor whose duty it is under these Regulations to 
supervise the welfare of a child considers that the conditions in which he 
is boarded out endanger his health, safety or morals, that visitor may 
remove him from the foster parents forthwith. 


(2) Where a child who is boarded out by a local authority with foster 
parents whose dwelling is outside the area of that authority is removed 
under paragraph (1) of this Regulation by a visitor of the care authority, 
the area authority shall forthwith be notified by the care authority of the 
reason why he was removed and, if the child is so removed by a visitor 
of the area authority who are performing any of the supervisory duties 
in respect of him under Regulation 13 of these Regulations, the care 
authority shall forthwith be given the like notification by the area authority. 


(3) Where a child who is boarded out by a voluntary organisation is 
removed from foster parents under paragraph (1) of this Regulation by a 
visitor of the voluntary organisation, the area authority shall forthwith 
be notified by the organisation of the reason why he was removed and, 
if the child is so removed by a visitor of the area authority who are 
performing the supervisory duties in the place of that organisation under 
Regulation 14 of these Regulations, the voluntary organisation shall forth- 
with be given the like notification by the area. authority. 
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Medical examination before boarding-out 

6. Except in a case of emergency, a child shall not be boarded out with 
foster parents unless he has within. three. months before being placed 
with them been examined by a duly qualified medical practitioner and the 
practitioner has made a written report on the physical health and mental 
condition of the child. 


Medical examinations during hoarding- out 

7.—(1) A local authority or voluntary organisation who arrange the 
boarding-out of a child shall ensure that he is examined by a duly 
qualified medical practitioner— 

(a) within one month after being boarded out unless the child has 
attained the age of two years and has, under Regulation 6 of these 
Regulations, been so examined within three months before being 
boarded out; and 

(b) at least once in every six months if he has not attained the age of 
two years or at least once a year if he has attained that age. 


(2) Arrangements shall be made for a written report on the physical 
health and mental condition of the child to be made by the practitioner 
after each such examination as aforesaid, 


Arrangements for medical and dental attention 
8. Adequate arrangements shall be made for a child who is boarded out 
to receive medical and dental attention as required. 


Reports by visitors 

9, Whenever, in pursuance of these Regulations, a visitor sees a child 
who is boarded out, he shall after considering the welfare, health, conduct 
and progress of the child and any complaint made by or concerning him, 
make a written report about the child, and whenever a visitor so visits 
the dwelling of foster parents he shall make a written report about its 


condition. 


Case records to be kept by local authorities and voluntary organisations 
10.—(1) A local authority shall compile a case record in respect of- 
(a) every child boarded out by them; 

(b) every child boarded out by another local authority in respect of 
whom they perform any of the supervisory duties under Regulation 13 
of these Regulations; and 

(c) every child boarded out by a voluntary organisation in relation to 
whom they perform the supervisory duties ; 

and the said record shall be kept up-to-date. 


(2) A voluntary organisation shall compile a case record in respect of 
every child boarded out by them and the said record shall be kept up-to-date. 


(3) Every case record compiled under ‘this Regulation shall be preserved 
for at least three years after the child to whom it relates has attained 
the age of eighteen years or has died before attaining that age, and shall 
be open to inspection at all reasonable times by any person duly authorised 
in that behalf by the Secretary of State. 
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Registers to be kept by local authorities i 

11.—(1) A local authority shall, in respect of every child boarded out 
in their area, whether by them or by another local authority or by a 
voluntary organisation, enter in a register to be kept for the purpose the 
particulars specified in paragraph (2) of this Regulation, and so much of 
the particulars specified in paragraph (3) of this Regulation as may be 
appropriate. 

(2) The particulars to be so entered in the case of every such child are 
his name, sex, date of birth and religious persuasion, the name and religious 
persuasion of each foster parent and their address, the name of the 
authority or organisation by whom he is boarded out, the dates on which 
boarding-out on each occasion begins and ceases, and the reason why it 
ceases. 


(3) There shall also be so entered— 

(a) in the case of a child in respect of whom arrangements have been 
made under Regulation 13 of these Regulations, a note of those 
arrangements ; 

(b) in the case of a child in the care of a local authority boarded out 
by a voluntary organisation, the name of the care authority; and 


(c) in the case of a child boarded out by a voluntary organisation in 
relation to whom the area authority are, under Regulation 14 of these 
Regulations, performing the supervisory duties, a note of that fact. 


(4) Every register kept under this Regulation shall be preserved for 
at least five years after every child particulars about whom are entered 
therein has or would have attained the age of eighteen years, and shall 
be open to inspection at all reasonable times by any person duly authorised 
in that behalf by the Secretary of State. 


Information ta be given to or by area authorities in certain circumstances 


12.—(1) Where a child who is boarded out with foster parents in the 
area of a local authority by another local authority or a voluntary organisa- 
tion ceases to be boarded out in a household, the authority or organisation 
by whom the boarding-out was arranged shall inform the area authority 
thereof and of the date on which the boarding-out ceased, the reason why 
it ceased and whether it is intended to board out another child in that 
household. 


(2) If, while a child is boarded out with foster parents in the area of a 
local authority by another local authority or a voluntary organisation, any 
reason becomes known to the area authority whereby it appears that 
boarding-out with those foster parents may have ceased to be in the best 
interests of the child, the care authority, or, as the case may be, the 
voluntary organisation shall be informed thereof forthwith. 


Arrangements in certain cases as regards children boarded out by one local 
authority in the area of another 

13. A care authority may make arrangements with an area authority, 
either in respect of a child boarded out by the one in the area of the 
other or generally in respect of all children who may from time to time 
be so boarded out, for the area authority to perform any of the supervisory 
duties and to furnish a report as often as may have been agreed on the 
welfare, health, conduct and progress of each child in respect of whom 
such arrangements have effect. 
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Duty of local authority as regards children boarded out by voluntary 
organisations 

14.— (1) In this Regulation and in Regulation 15 of these Regulations a 
reference in relation to a voluntary organisation to the supervisory duties 
is a reference to those duties in respect of children boarded out by that 
voluntary organisation in the area of a particular local authority, and a 
reference to the voluntary organisation being in a position to discharge the 
supervisory duties is a reference to that organisation having the requisite 
facilities, and having made adequate arrangements, for the discharge of those 
duties in that area. 


(2) It shall be the general duty of an area authority to satisfy themselves 
as regards any voluntary organisation having children boarded out in their 
area whether or not that organisation are in a position to discharge the 
supervisory duties, and if satisfied that they are not, the area authority 
shall, except as otherwise provided in these Regulations, perform the said 
duties and that organisation shall be relieved of those duties. 


(3) As soon as may be after a voluntary organisation board out a child 
in the area of a local authority in which there is not already a child boarded 
out by that organisation the area authority shall, for the purpose of carrying 
out their duty under paragraph (2) of this Regulation, cause investigation 
to be made into, and shall consider, the question whether that organisation 
‘are in a position to discharge the supervisory duties, and for the said 
purpose, in any period during which that organisation continuously have 
any children boarded out in the area of that authority, shall cause investiga- 
tion to be made into, and shall consider, the said question at least once 
in every three years. 


(4) If while an area authority are performing the supervisory duties in the 
place of a voluntary organisation, they are satisfied that that organisation 
are in a position to discharge those duties, the area authority shall be relieved 
thereof as from such date as the organisation have notified the area authority 
as that upon which they will resume the discharge of those duties. 


(5) Notwithstanding anything in paragraph (2) of this Regulation, an 
area authority shall not except with the written consent of a voluntary 
organisation take over from that organisation the supervisory duties until 
one month has elapsed after notice of their intention so to do has been 
sent to that organisation, and if within that period the area authority receive 
from that organisation a copy of representations made by them to the Secre- 
tary of State under the next following paragraph, they shall not take over 
the said duties unless the Secretary of State so directs under that paragraph. 


. (6) If a notice has under the last preceding paragraph been sent by an 

area authority to a voluntary organisation and that organisation are of 
opinion that they are in a position to discharge the supervisory duties, they 
may within the said period of one month make representations to that effect 
to the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State, after considering those 
representations and any representations made to him on behalf of the area 
authority, may direct either that the organisation shall continue to discharge 
those duties or that the area authority shall, from such date as may be indi- 
cated in the direction, take them over, and the said duties shall continue 
to be discharged or be so taken over accordingly. 


(J) If, after an area authority have under this Regulation performed the 
supervisory duties in the place of a voluntary organisation for a continuous 
period of not less than one year, that organisation are.of opinion that they 
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are then in a position to discharge those duties, and the area authority, after 
representations to that effect have been made to them on behalf of that 
organisation, are not satisfied that that organisation are in such a position, 
the organisation may make representations to the Secretary of State accord- 
ingly ; and if the Secretary of State, after considering those representations 
and any representations made to him on behalf of the area authority, so 
directs, the organisation shall, from such date as may be indicated in the 
direction, resume the discharge of those duties and the area authority shall 
cease to perform them. 


(8) Where an area authority take over the supervisory duties from a 
voluntary organisation, that organisation shall supply to the area authority 
full information about every child boarded out by them in the area of that 
authority. 


(9) While an area authority perform the supervisory duties in the place 
of a voluntary organisation, the area authority shall supply to the organisa- 
tion the information in every relevant case record compiled by them. 


Children in the care of a local authority who are boarded out by a voluntary 
organisation 


15.—(1) As soon as may be after a child who is in the care of a local 
authority and in the charge of a voluntary organisation is boarded out, the 
organisation shall notify that authority of the boarding-out and of the names 
and address of the foster parents, and as soon as may be after that child 
ceases to be boarded out with those foster parents, the organisation shall 
notify the authority of the reason therefor. 


(2) Where such a child is boarded out with foster parents whose dwelling 
is outside the area of the care authority, and the area authority either— 


(a) are, under Regulation 14 of these Regulations, for the time being 
performing the supervisory duties in the place of the organisation by 
whom he is boarded out; or 


(b) subsequently, while the child is so ‘boarded out, take over those duties 
from that organisation, 


notice of the facts shall forthwith after the boarding-out, or, as the case may 
be, when the area authority take over those duties, be sent by the area 
authority to the care authority. 


(3) Where notice under the last preceding paragraph is received by a 
care authority, then, notwithstanding anything in paragraph (2) of Regula- 
tion 14 of these Regulations, so long as the area authority continue to per- 
form the supervisory duties in the place of the organisation by whom the 
child is boarded out, these Regulations shall have effect as if he were boarded 
out by the care authority. 


PART II.—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO BOARDING-OUT FOR A PERIOD 
EXCEEDING EIGHT WEEKS 


Application of Part II 


16. This Part of these Regulations shall have effect only with regard to 
the boarding-out of a child as a member of a household wherein he is 
expected to remain for a period exceeding eight weeks, or, as the case may 
require and subject to the proviso to Regulation 30 of these Regulations, 
he has remained for a period exceeding eight weeks. 
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Prior visits to and reports about foster homes 

17.—(1) A child shall not be boarded out unless 

(a) the foster parents and the dwelling where the child will live have been 
visited by a visitor who is personally acquainted with the child and his 
needs, or, when that is not practicable, by a visitor who has been fully 
informed thereof, and the visitor has reported in writing that the 
sleeping and living accommodation and other domestic conditions at 
the dwelling are satisfactory and that the household of the foster parents 
is likely to suit the particular needs of the child: 

(b) information has been obtained by a visitor and a written report made 

by him— 8 

(i) on the reputation and religious persuasion of the foster parents 
and their suitability in age, character, temperament and health to 
have the charge of the child, 

(ii) as to whether any member of the foster parents’ household is 
believed to be suffering from any physical or mental illness which 
might adversely affect the child or to have been convicted of any 
offence which would render it undesirable that the child should 
associate with him, and 

(iii) on the number, sex and approximate age of the persons in that 
household ; 

(c) where a local authority propose to board out a child with foster 

parents whose dwelling is outside the area of that authority, and where 
a voluntary organisation propose to board out a child (except in either 
case if it is a matter of urgency or if within the preceding three months 
another child has been boarded out by them with those foster parents 
in that dwelling), the area authority have been asked to report within 
fourteen days if any reason is known to them why boarding-out with 
those foster parents might be detrimental to the child’s welfare; and 
(d) the available history of the child and the relevant reports indicate 
that boarding-out in that household would be in the best interests of 
the child. 

(2) For the purposes of sub-paragraph (c) of paragraph (1) of this Regula- 
tion the area authority shall be notified of the name, sex, date of birth and 
religious persuasion of the child and the names and address of the foster 
parents. 


Particulars to be given to a local authority about children boarded out in 
their area 
18. Where— 
(a) a local authority board out a child with foster parents whose dwelling 
is outside the area of that authority; or 
(b) where a voluntary organisation board out a child, 


the authority or organisation, as the case may be, shall notify the area 
authority, as soon as may be, of any particulars not already sent to them 
which are required under Regulation 11 of these Regulations to be entered 
in a register. 


Religious persuasion 

19, Where possible a child shall be boarded out with foster parents who 
either are of the same religious persuasion as the child or give an under- 
taking that he will be brought up in that religious persuasion. 
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Undertaking to be given by foster parents 

20.—(1) A local authority or voluntary organisation shall require foster 
parents to sign an undertaking in respect of any child boarded out with them 
in the form set out in the Schedule to these Regulations, or in a form to 
the like effect. 

(2) The said undertaking shall be kept by the care authority or, as the 
case may be, the voluntary organisation, and a copy thereof shall be left 
with the foster parents. 


Visits during boarding-out 
21. A local authority or voluntary organisation who have arranged the 
boarding-out of a child shall ensure that a visitor sees the child and visits 
the dwelling of the foster parents— 
(a) within one month after the commencement of the boarding-out ; 
(b) thereafter as often as the welfare of the child requires, but not less 
often than— 

() in the case of a child boarded out with foster parents in whose 
household he has been less than two years, if the child has not 
attained the age of five years, once in every six weeks, or, if he 
has attained that age, once in every two months, or 

(ii) in the case of a child who has been in the household of the 
foster parents more than two years, once in every three months ; 

(c) eas one month after any change of dwelling by the foster parents ; 
an 

(d) forthwith after the receipt of a complaint by or concerning the child, 
unless it appears that action thereon is unnecessary. 


Review of welfare, health, conduct and progress 

22.—(I) A local authority or voluntary organisation shall ensure that a 
review of the welfare, health, conduct and progress of every child who is 
boarded out by them is made in the light of the reports written about him 
in pursuance of these Regulations— 

(a) within three months after the child is placed with any foster parents ; 

and 

(b) thereafter, so long as he remains boarded out with those foster parents, 

as often as is expedient in the particular case, but not less often than 
once in every six months. 

(2) The said review shall be made, so far as is practicable, by persons 
who do not usually act as visitors, and a note thereof shall be entered in 
the case record relating to the child, with particulars of any action recom- 
mended as a result. 


Special provisions as to children who have ceased to be of compulsory 
school age 

23.—{1) Nothing in Regulation 20 or 21 of these Regulations shall apply 
in relation to the boarding-out of a child who has ceased to be of compulsory 
school age. 

(2) Where a child has already ceased to be of compulsory school age 
when boarded out with foster parents with whom he was not boarded out 
when he so ceased, the local authority or voluntary organisation who 
arrange the boarding-out shall require them to sign an undertaking in 
respect of him containing such parts of the form of undertaking set out in 
the Schedule to these Regulations, with or without modifications, as appear 


appropriate to his case. 
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(3) Where a child over compulsory school age is boarded out the local 
authority or voluntary organisation who have arranged the boarding-out shall 
ensure that a visitor sees the child— 


(a) (i) in the case of a child who is already boarded out when he ceases 
to be of compulsory school age, within three months after so ceasing. 
or 


(ii) in the case of a child who is already over that age when boarded 
out with foster parents, within one month after the commencement 
of the boarding-out ; 


(b) thereaftcr not less often than once in every three months ; 


(c) within one month after any change of dwelling by the foster parents ; 
and 


(d) forthwith after the receipt of a complaint by or concerning the child, 
unless it appears that action theréon is unnecessary. 


PART III.—PrRovisions APPLICABLE TO BOARDING-OUT FOR A PERIOD 
EXPECTED NOT TO EXCEED EIGHT WEEKS IN ALL 


Application of Part Hi 


24. This Part of these Regulations shall have effect only with regard to 
the boarding-out of a child as a member of a household wherein he is 
expected not to remain for a period exceeding eight weeks in all. 


Prior visits to and reports about foster homes 


25. A child shall not be boarded out unless the foster parents and the 
dwelling where the child will live have been visited by a visitor who has 
reported in writing that the boarding-out of the child with those foster 
parents would be suitable to the needs of the child for a period not exceeding 
eight weeks. 


Particulars to be given to a local authority about children boarded out in 
their area 


26. Where— 
(a) a local authority board out a child with foster parents whose dwelling 
is outside the area of that authority, ar 
(6) a voluntary organisation board out a child, 
the authority or organisation, as the case may be, shall notify the arca 
authority as soon as may be of the fact that the child has been so boarded 


out and of the particulars required under Regulation 11 of these Regulations 
to be entered in a register. 


„Undertaking to be given by foster parents or notification in lieu 


27. In the case of a child who is not over compulsory school age, a local 
authority or voluntary organisation shall either 


(a) comply with the provisions of Regulation 20 of these Regulations as 
if that Regulation were included in this Part of these Regulations ; or 


(b) send a letter to the foster parents stating the religious persuasion of 
the child and specifying the obligations which they would have been 
required to undertake in respect of the child if the provisions of the said 
Regulation 20 had applied to the case. 
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Visits during boarding-out 

28.—(1) A local authority or voluntary organisation who have arranged 
the boarding-out of a child who is not over compulsory school age shall 
ensure that a visitor sces the child and visits the dwelling of the foster 
parents— 

(a) within two weeks after the commencement of the boarding-out, and 

(b) thereafter not less often than once in every four weeks, and 


(c) forthwith after the receipt of a complaint by or concerning the child, 
unless it appears that action thereon is unnecessary. 


(2) A local authority or voluntary organisation who have arranged the 
boarding-out of a child who is over compulsory school age shall ensure that 
a visitor sees the child— 


(a) within one month after the commencement of the boarding-out, and 


(b) forthwith after the receipt of a complaint by or concerning him, unless 
it appears that action thereon is unnecessary. 


Boarding-out at intervals with the same foster parents 


29. Where a child who is receiving full-time education has been boarded 
out with foster parents and within four months of ceasing to be boarded out 
with them is again boarded out with them, Regulations 6, 7, 25, 27 and 28 
of these Regulations shall not apply to that boarding-out, but the local 
authority or voluntary organisation who arranged it shall ensure that a visitor 
sces the child and visits the dwelling of the fostcr parents— 


(a) within one month after the commencement of the boarding-out, and 


(b) forthwith after the receipt of a complaint by or concerning the child, 
unless it appears that action thereon is unnecessary. 


Provisions where boarding-out extends beyond eight weeks 


30. If, while this Part of these Regulations has effect with regard to a 
boarding-out, it becomes expedient that the child boarded out should remain 
for a period longer than eight weeks in all in the household of which he is 
already a member, then at the cxpiration of the said period this Part of these 
Regulations shall cease to have effect with regard thereto and the provisions 
of Part II thereof shall have effect as if the child were about to be, or, as 
the case may require, were, boarded out in that household in such circum- 
stances that the said Part II applied, so however that anything done under 
this Part of these Regulations which satisfies any requirement of the said 
Part II shall be deemed to have been done thereunder: 


Provided that, if it appears to the care authority, or, in the case of a 
child boarded out by a voluntary organisation, to the organisation, that the 
period in excess of eight weeks during which the child will remain boarded 
out as aforesaid will not exceed four weeks, then this Regulation shall not 
take effect until the expiration of that further period of four weeks. 


PART IV,-—SUPPLEMENTARY 


Transitional provisions 

31.—(1) Nothing in Regulation 2, in paragraph (1) of Regulation 15 or in 
Regulation 20 of these Regulations shall have effect in relation to the 
boarding-out of a child with foster parents with whom he is boarded out at 
the date when these Regulations come into operation, so long as he remains 
boarded out with them. 
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(2) Where at the date when these Regulations come into operation— 

(a) a child is boarded out by a local authority with foster parents whose 
dwelling is in the area of another loca! authority and there are in 
force immediately before the said date administrative arrangements 
between those authorities made under Rule 18 of the Children and 
Young Persons (Boarding-Out) Rules, 1946(c), in respect of that child, 
those arrangements shall, so far as they are consistent with these 
Regulations, continue in force and have effect as if they were arrange- 
ments made under Regulation 13 of these Regulations ; 


(b) a child is boarded out— 


(i) by a local authority with foster parents whose dwelling is outside 
the area of that authority, or 


(ii) by a voluntary organisation, 


the authority or organisation, as the case may be, shall within one month 
of the said date notify the area authority of the fact that the child is so 
boarded out and of the particulars required under Regulation 11 of these 
Regulations to be entered in a register. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything in Regulation 14 of these Regulations, a 
local authority shall not take over from a voluntary organisation the super- 
visory duties except with the written consent of that organisation until the 
expiration of one year from the date when these Regulations come into 
operation, but, save as aforesaid, the said Regulation shall have effect as 
if any child boarded out by a voluntary organisation immediately before the 
said date had been first so boarded out on that date. 


(4) Where, before the date when these Regulations come into operation, 
anything has been done under the Children and Young Persons (Boarding- 
Out) Rules, 1946, or is deemed by virtue of sub-paragraph (3) of para- 
graph 4 of the Second Schedule to the Children Act, 1948(d), to have been 
done under those Rules, it shall be deemed to have been done, so far as it 
could have been so done, under the corresponding provisions of these 
Regulations. 


Interpretation 


32.—(1) In these Regulations— 


“area authority ”, in relation to a child, means the local authority within 
whose area is the dwelling of the foster parents of that child ; 


“care authority, in relation to a child, means a local authority 
(a) in whose care the child is under section one of the Children Act, 
1948, either because he has been received into their care under that 
section or under subsection (4) of section six of that Act or by virtue 
of paragraph 1 of the Second Schedule to that Act, or 
(b) to whose care as a fit person the child is committed under the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933(e), 
and references to a child in the care of a local authority shall be construed 
accordingly ; 
“child” means a person under the age of eighteen years: 
“foster parents means persons or a person with whom a child is for 
the time being or is proposed to be boarded out; 


(e) S.R. & O. 1946/2083 (Rev. III, p. 764: 1946 I, p. 121). (d) 11 & 12 Geo. 6. c. 43. 
(e) 23 & 24 Geo. 5. c. 12. 
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local authority means the council of a county or county borough ; 


“ supervisory duties ” means the duties imposed by Regulations 7 and 8 
and, as the case may be, Regulations 21, 22 and 23 or Regulation 28 or 
Regulation 29 of these Regulations ; 


visitor“ means a person carrying out on behalf of a local authority 
or voluntary organisation any of the duties under these Regulations to see 
children who are boarded out and to visit the homes of foster parents; 
voluntary organisation“ means a body whose activities are carried on 
otherwise than for profit, but does not include a public or local authority. 


(2) The Interpretation Act, 1889(f), shall apply to the interpretation of 
these Regulations as it applies to the interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 


Revocation 


33. The Children and Young Persons (Boarding-Out) Rules, 1946, are 
hereby revoked, 


Extent 
34, These Regulations shall not apply to Scotland. 


Citation and commencement 


35. These Regulations may be cited as the Boarding-Out of Children 
Regulations, 1955, and shall come into operation on the first day of January, 
1956. 


G. Lloyd-George, 


One of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. 


Home Office, 
Whitehall. 


Ist September, 1955. 


(J) 52 & 53 Vict. c. 63. 
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Regulations 20, 23 and 27 SCHEDULE 


FORM OF UNDERTAKING TO BE SIGNED BY FOSTER PARENTS 


We / I. A.B. [and B. B.], of having on 
the day of „19 , received from [the council 
of the county / county borough of (hereinafter called 


“the council ”)] [name. of voluntary organisation (hereinafter called “the 
organisation ”)] C.D., who was born on the day of f 
19 , and whose religious persuasion is ‘, into our / my home as 


a member of our/my family undertake that— 


1. We / I will care for C.D. and bring him/her up as we / I would a child of 
our/my own. 


2. He/she will be brought up in, and will be encouraged to practise, his/her 
religion. 


3. We /I will look after his / her health and consult a doctor whenever he / she 
is ill and will allow him / her to be medically examined at such times and places 
as [the council] [the organisation] may require. 


4. We / will inform [the council] [the organisation] immediately of any sericus 
occurrence affecting the child. 


5. We/I will at all times permit any person so authorised by the Secretary of 
State or by [the council] [the organisation] [or by the council of the county/ 
county borough where we /I live] to see him/her and visit our / my home. 

6. We / J will allow him / her to be removed from our / my home when so 
requested by a person authorised by [the council] [the organisation] [or by the 
council of the county / county borough where we / live]. 

7. If we / I decide to move, we / I will notify the new address to [the council] 
[the organisation] before we / I go. 

(S60 a, 22s A R AA 


(SBA pecs ia RA aa Ai 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


(This Note is not part of the Regulations, but is intended to indicate 
their general purport.) 


These Regulations replace the Rules revoked by Regulation 33. The 
Rules revoked applied only to the boarding of children with foster parents 
by local authorities: these Regulations apply to such boarding and also to 
the boarding of children with foster parents by voluntary organisations: they 
do not apply in the case of children boarded with persons proposing to adopt 
them under the Adoption Act, 1950, nor of children boarded out for a short 
holiday only, nor of children in the charge of voluntary organisations under 
approved school orders. Part I of the Regulations contains, provisions 
applying generally, and, amongst other matters, it contains requirements as 
to the medical examination of each child, as to visitors and reports by visitors, 
as to records and other documents to be kept by the bodies responsible and 
as to the exchange in particular cases by different bodies of information 
about children boarded out. Part II contains provisions applying where the 
period of boarding-out exceeds eight weeks, and, amongst other matters, 
contains requirements as to the enquiries to be made before boarding-out, 
as to the undertaking to be given by foster parents and as to the frequency 
of visits. Part III contains provisions applying where the period is expected 
not to cxceed eight weeks, and contains modified requirements regarding the 
matters dealt with in Part JI. 


(35359) (F. 78) Ki20 9/55 DL. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE. CHILDREN'S SECTION. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 1959, 


The Children's Section has had an interesting year of 
gradual development, The majority of the children were, at the 
beginning of the year, in the three Children's Homes- The Home 
for Boys, the Home for Girls and the Creche, At the end of 
August The Home for Girls was closed and all the girls were 
transferred to the care of Met the newly formed 
Home for Boys and Girls. Certain structural alterations had been 
completed, but these were only intended to be of a temporary l 
nature until more permanent arrangements could be effected. 
During the year 22 boys and 5 girls were admitted to the 


Children's Home, 3 boys and 2 girls moved up from Westaway Creches 


Of these new admissions = 


2 were Short Stay Cases. N 2 
came from break-down foster homes. 


1 from a failure in residential employment.(He had 
been in Care before). 


1 was committed by the Royal Court as being in need 
of care and protection. 


1 was admitted from the Sacre Coeur Orphanage. 
1 girl admitted on remand. 
1 boy admitted on remand. 


18 were admitted because of behaviour problems and 
difficulties in their own homes, (In the case of 
six children their difficulties have been 
aggravated by bad housing.) 


nm 


7 total 
22 children have left the Children's Home:- 


11 children have been rehabilitated with their own 
families. ( In 4 cases this has been possible 
because of improved housing.) 


1 15 year old boy went to residential employment. 
l = 16 year old boy boarded out with relations, 
1 — 15 year old girl boarded out with relations. 

l - 17 year old boy found lodgings. 

1 ~ 6 year old boy boarded out. 
l 

1 

4 


boy went for training on the 'Arethusa' Training 
Ship è 


boy committed to an Approved School, 
girls committed to an Approved School. l ey 
22 total 


At the end of 1959 there were 67 children at the Home for 
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The summer holidays were quite eventful. O E 
a party of senior boys camping on the River Wye; ö 
took a party of boys youth hosteling and climbing in Wales; 
iii ren a very happy camp on a site behind the 
Atlantic Hotel, La Pulente. We had some student help from the 
Bingley Training College during the summer holidays. aaa 
took a party of girls to Oldham in Lancashire, where the Oldham 
Children's Officer gave them excellent hospitality in one o 
her homes. i 


At Westaway Creche there have been 24 admissions, 16 of 
these were Short Stay Cases and returned to their own families 
after their period at the Creche. They were in Care mainly 
because of illness of their mothers, 21 more permanent children 
have left the Creche during the year. 5 of these moved up to 


the Home for Boys and Girls. 6 have been rehabilitated with their 


own families, (in 4 cases this was possible because of improved 
housing conditions), 2 have been boarded out; 7 placed with 
prospective adopters; 1 admitted to a Special Home in England. 
At the end of December there were 13 children in the Creche, 


I opened the Office in Colomberie Close on the 16th February, 
1959 and immediately took over from the Health Visitors all the 
work in connection with adoption. During the year 12 unmarried 
mothers have sought advice and help; 16 prospective adopters 
have been interviewed and assessed; 6 babies from the Dispensary 


. have been placed for adoption. , The Education Committee has acted 


as Guardian ad Litem for the Royal Court in 15 adoption cases. 


of a small number of foster homes. | By December 1959 32 Boarded= 
Out children were being supervised. \ People have been coming to 
the Office for all kinds of help and advice about their families 
and children; quite often about matrimonial difficulties and 
housing problems. Housing difficulties are very acute for some 
families, It has been possible to undertake a limited amount 

of family supervision. Over 600 visits have been made to the 
Office during the year; this figure includes members of Staff, 
Health Visitor and School Attendance Officer colleagues, 
Referrals have come direct and also from Constables, Headteachers 
and doctors. We have dealt with several enquiries from outside 
authorities, and in return have received help from various 
Children's Officers in England. 


When I first took up my . I took over supervision 


sl — —— — 
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l At the end of 1959 there was one Jersey boy in an 

Approved School in England and 8 girls. One girl on Approved 
School After-Care is being supervised in lodgings; one boy is 
receiving training on the Shaftesbury Society Arethusa Training 
Ship; one girl in the care of the Education Committee is at a 
Training Home in England; one physically handicapped girl is 
at a branch of the National Children's Home. 


STAFF. 
The Hom? for Boys ond Girls 


2 


as Es | resigned as Assistant House-Mother and 


Assistant House-Father at the Home for Boys; Saas was 
appointed as Assistant House-l'athner, having completed the Home 


Office Residential Child Care Course; NN ona 
E been appointed as Assistant House-Mothers; 


ü ia been re-designated as Deputy Superintendent; 
MENS deen appointed cook; MEN completed her 


duties with the Committee when the Home for Girls closed at the 
end of August. 


The Children's Office. 

Mrs. Paine was appointed as my first Secretary in February. 
She resigned for personal reasons in December, and Mrs, Vibert ‘* 
was then appointed. Miss E. Aveson was appointed as Child Care 
Officer and commenced duties on the 5th October, 


In December the States approved an Act of the Education 
Committee setting out the future policy of the Children's 
Section. This stated that all the Boarding-Out would be 
undertaken by the Education Committee and that Family Group 
Homes would be opened, 


A start has been made to get all the work for deprived 
children in Jersey under one administration. The need for 
Family Case Work is very great and also the need for 
co-ordination and a constructive plan for each child who comes 
into Care. l 


I should like to mention with gratitude the help and 
co-operation I have received during my first year on every 
side from members of staff, head teachers, Constables, the 
St. Helier Assistance Board, Court Officers and, last but 
certainly not least, the Staff of the Education Office, 


—— — — 
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Children’s Section Second Annual Report 1960 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. CHILDREN'S SECTION, 
SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 1960, 


During the second year of the Children's Section's life, 
considerable expansion has taken place. At the beginning of the 
year only a proportion of the Child Care work in the Island was 
being done, but during the course of the year it has been possible 
for the Child Care Staff to undertake gradually all branches of 
‘Child Care work in the Island. | 


The major development during 1960 has been the opening of the | 
first Family Group Home, a States house at 46 Nicholson Park. 
GHB children of an age range from nine months to fourteen years, 
who were already in care of the Committee, moved into their new 
home on the 17th September, 1960. t ales 


Another important development during the year was w:o change 
of name of the Home for Boys and Girls. March the States 
approved that the Children's Home should, in future, be called 
"Haut de la Garenne," 


Children in the Care of the Committee, 


At the beginning of 1960 there were: 
67 children at Haut de la Garenne, 
13 children at Westaway Creche, 


32 boarded-out children in the Island being supervised 
by the Children's Section, 


112 children. 


6) 


At the end of 1960 there were:- 
50 children at Haut de la Garenne. 
11 children at Westaway Creche. 
H children at the Family Group Home, 
97 children being supervised’ in foster homes, 
14 working boys and girls in lodgings. 

paren. 
Admissions to Haut de la Garenne were for the following reasons:= -Ê 
Committed by the Royal Court as being in need of Care 


and Protection eos ese eee eee eee eee 
Beyond control at Home.(Admitted on Constable's 
request) eee s.. ooo 13 
Remand from Royal Court eee eee ooo 1 
Mother's illness eee eee eee eee eee „„ 5 
Admitted from Sacre Coeur ' eee eee sos oos 2 


22 total 


—_—_—_—— 
A 


y 
* 


2 


— — —•—ä 


O 
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Admissions to Westaway Creche were for the following reasons: 


Mother's illness eee 


Feeding & behaviour difficulties 


Illegitimate ... eee 
Parents in Prison 


It was possible to discharge children from Haut de 


the following reasons: 


To Training Home in England eee 


To lodgings ... eee 
Boarded out ees 
Rehabilitated .. eee 
Boys' Army .... ceo 
Indefatigable , eve 
To Westaway Creche ... 
To Approved School ... 
To Family Group Home. 


To Maison de la Martine . eee 


Children discharged from Westaway Creche: 


Rehabilitated. (Mainly short-stay cases) 


Placed for adoption 
Boarded out 
Family Group Home 


During the year arrangements have been made for: 
1 boy to start training on the 'Indefatigable.' 
l boy still receiving training on the ‘Arethusa.' 
1 girl at special school run by National Children's Home. 


3 girls have been at- Voluntary Training Homes. 


la Garenne for 


ees x! 
een 7 


5 girls At Approved Schools in England and with whom 


and 
2 boys 


Child Care Officers are in touch, 


ing-Out tes 


In February the Children's Sub-Committee prepared a new scale 


of Boarding-Out Rates graded according to children's ages and 
giving foster-parents an inclusive sum for maintenance, clothing 
and pocket money. Members of the Children's Committee met the 


Constables, who agreed to the new scale, which came into operation 


on the lst April,1960. 


t j Wo 


th Unmarried Mothers 


In April it was decided that the Child Care Staff should 


undertake Case work in connection with unmarried mothers, Most of this 
had previously been done in Jersey by the Matron of Elizabeth House, 


3 
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During the year Casework has been done with 52 unmarried 
mothers. Of these 52:- 
15 have kept their babies, 
20 babies have been placed for adoption. 
l baby was received into Care. 
2 babies died. 
% girls- Arrangements have been made for them in i BAER 


—/ cases pending. 
— 


Children who have been placed for Adoption, 


20 children have been placed with prospective adoptive parents, 


Child Care Officers have investigated 18 applications from 
prospective adopters. 


The Education Committee has acted as Guardian ad Litem for the 
Royal Court in 27 cases. 15 


an Supervision. 

Family supervision is playing an increasingly important part in 
our work. During the year we have had referrals from Constables, 
Centeniers and Heads of Schools. If Case work help can be given to a 
family it is so often possible to avoid a family breakdown and 
children subsequently coming into the Care of the Committee, Even 
when care is found to be, necessary, careful casework with the child's 
own family can so often mean rehabilitation. 

During the year 65 families have been receiving considerable 
supervision from Child Care Staff, This number of families represents 
a total of 198 children, 

It is interesting to note that in 1959 over 600 people camg, for 
some reason or other, to the Children's Office at Colomberie Close 
and in 1960. 1,601. visits were made to the office. 

Holidays, 

The children at Haut de la Garenne’ had some exciting holidays. 
In August an exchange with a group of children from Shenley-in-Fields 
Cottage Homes, Birmingham, took place. A chartered ‘plane brought 
15 Birmingham children to Jersey and took back 15 of our children with 

Girlings Brake-Lining Factory sponsored the 
trip from the Birmingham end and arranged a full & interesting 
programme for our children, which included a visit to London, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Blenheim Palace and several large factories; but perhaps the 
highlight was the day when they were entertained to tea by the Lord 
Mayor in the Mayor's parlour. The Birmingham children thoroughly 
enjoyed their holiday in Jersey. The local Round Table &,Soroptomists 
arranged outings for them and the President of the Education Committee 
* a 18 showing them the States Buildings and Royal Court and 


T a “oan i ENAA 


rn 
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took a party of 11 boys for a fortnight to England. 
For a week they camped on his sister's farm in Rutland; they then 
spent the second week youth hostelling in London and seeing many of 
the famous sights. The children who did not go to England had a 
very happy camp with at La Pulente in some of the best 
weather of the summer, We were fortunate in having some energetic 
student help during the summer holidays which proved a great success, 
In June a party from a Family Group Home in Oldham, Lancs, spent a 
happy fortnight at Westaway Creche, This was in return for the 
holiday which a party of our girls had had the previous year in 
Oldham. 


STAFF. 
Children's Office, Colomberie Close, 


Mr. R. Hacquoil was appointed as Child Care Officer in 
January 1960, 
Miss M, Knight was appointed as Child Care Officer in 
May 1960. 
Miss 8. Picot was appointed as a shorthand-typist in 
February 1960, 
Family Group Home, 


were appointed ·ĩ ö ror 
46 Nicholson Park in August 1960. 
Haut de la Garenne, 


resigned from their post as — 
in December 1960. 
resigned from the post of i o- 


the occasion of his marriage in October. 


ee 


September, 


— 22 !— the 


course of the year, 


Westaway Creche, 


— and Nursery Nurses, resigned in 


September, and were replaced by and 


Refresher Courses 


pr ———— — 2 . 
ot ana attended a Refresher Course 


in Residential Child Care run by the Home Of ficedwing the year. 


Se ee ee —— —— 2 
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During 1960 some of the Child Care Policy of the Education 
Committee has been brought to fruition, There is still a great 
deal to be done ~ the new Children's Legislation which is in the 
process of being drafted; major adaptations to Haut de la 
Garenne; the opening of further Family Group Homes and more 
foster-homes to be found. y 


Before closing the Report, I should like to express my 
appreciation for the help and co-operation all the Child Care 
Staff have received from the Constables and Parish officials, 
the St.Helier Assistance Board, from the Heads of Schools, from t 
the Staff of the Medical Office of Health, from the Child Guidance `: 
Clinic and from our colleagues at the Education Office. i 


Patricia L, Thornton, 
Children's Officer. 
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THIRD ANNUAL RPR. - 1961. 


> The third year of the Children's Section life has been a busy 
and active one, and has seen the development of some of the Child 
Care plans for the Island. 


Much of the naj ict} i g the year has been at Haut de 


la Garenne, d looked after the eal 
Home in Janus iring © interegr between Superintendent 


Superintendent and 
ils ont ia 


the» 


achieved with chilaren at Haut de 


as beon 
la Garenno. 


with their Fomily Group Home at 46, Nicholson 

Par e fad a napp car of steady pr pOgrOss - The children who 
joined them in September 1960 are no 88 

Family. The eldest boy joined the 


in September 1961, but 
me: writes regularly to 
‘ Creche joined the family in 
exchange holiday tuok piace with an 
We were please . 
be with one of 
Homes. Our c 
explore London as well as che surrounding countryside. The Fast 


Sussex children very much enjoyed Jorscey. 


ichoison 
A i baby from 

n August an 

Pamily Group Home. 


A new event in 1961 was the firot Foster Parents Get Together, 
which was held in February at the Pomme d'Or. The Foster Parents 
much appreciated being able to meet the Committee and mect each 
other. A film "Family Affair" on Boarding Out was shown and the 
Chairman of the Children's Sub Committee and the Children's Officer 
spoke briefly to the Foster Parents. 


CHILDREN IN THE CARE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
{ 
At the end of 1961 there were:- 


43 Children at Haut de la Garenne , 
17 Children at Westaway Creche. 
@ 113 Children in Foster Homes 
A Working Boys and Girls in Lodgings. 
Children in the Family Group Home. 


+ 


4 4 
5 = ` 
* * 


A X à ia 4 
A proportion of the boarded out children ‘are privately placed 
and paid for by their own parents. 


In addivion, there are a number of 
supervision in their own homes. 


Some interesting things tha t have hacpened this year are that 
one boy who left the "Are thus: an with a very good report is now 
doing Radio Officer's Training at Plymouth Tecnical College. One 
girl from a Foster Home who was a scholar of the Girls’ College 
joined the V. R. . F. 


The ee jho was at the National Children's Homes, 
Alvestoke unforttmately died after an operation in the summer. 


wmissions to Haut de la Garenne were fon the follo-ing reasons: = 
Committed by the Royal Court as being in need of Care 
and Protection ave eon coe eee eee eos 
Remanded by the Royal Court eee eee one 5 
Admitted because of mother's ill health ... 1 23 
Deserted on the Island ... eee eee ove eee 5 
Foster Home breakdowns ... ove eee eee eee 3 | 5 


Lodgings breakdown — wee ee — eee 4 
Admitted from Sacre Coeur eee ... eee eee 4 
Seyond Control at Home admitted on Constable's request 
Up from the Creche eve eve eee eee eee 1 
x 42 total 
— 
Admissions to the Westaway Creche were for the following reasons; 

Because of mother's 111 health alee ose eee 54 


Mother's desertion ‘oe wee, (‘See Seer abel 6 
Housing difficulties eae — eae — eee 2 

O Tliegitimate babies wee eee — eee wee 6 
6 


Children were discharged from Haut de la Garenne for the following 
reasons: 


Boarded out ect. aan ake ea a eee 
CREO . a, oda Daa <a? Oe 
Residential Job ... 3 aiia 678 aor stò 5 
Rehabilitated with their own families ve seu! Oz 


Approved School ... ove eee eee see eee 2 
Probation Hostel in Ungland ... eee eee ove a 
Maladjusted Hostel for boys eee one eon 1 
Training Home for Girls ese sian wee vee 1 
Boys Arny s.. eee eee ese eee eee see 1 
St. Saviours Maison de la Hart ine 1 

43 total 

Discharges from Westawy Creche wero for the following FSasons: 


Bonrded out eee ees ove eee eee eee 1 
Placed with prospective adopters eee ese eee 2 
Rehabvilitatc.d with their own families eee eee 53 
Placed with Relatives ... eee eee eee oes 1 
Church of England Chidren's Society «ee eve 1 
46 Nicholson Park ose ooo ose nee eee 1 
Haut de la Garenne see ose een see „% 2 
ü i 

61 

. 


Died wef — * — * — s... — * eer "te 


O 


i 
As 


It must be pointed out that many of the children who 
were rehabilitated were only in the care of the Committee for a 
short period of time. 


Child Care Officers are in touch with three girls who are 
at Approved Schools in England and four girls who are at Training 
Homes in England. After Care work is being undertaken with four 
young people from Approved Schools. 


DOPIN WORK WITH UM RRTED MOSHER. 


There has been en increase in this work during the year. 
An Appendix is attached, giving detnils of the work with Unmarried 
biothers. It is very encouraging that 50 por cent of the babics 
who have been born ore being kept by their own mothers. 19 have 
gone to adopters, and only 4 very small proportion are in residen- 
tial care for observation pending ovher arrangewents being made 
for them. 


The Rducat ion Committee hes actcd as Guardian ad Litem in 
22 Adoption cases at ths Royel Court, During the year 9 babies 
have been placed vith prospective adopters in Guernscy. This 
has been made possible because Guernsey passed her first Adoption 
Law at the beginning of the year. The Guernsey Authorities have 
becn most helpful with this adoption work. ; 


FAMILY SUP" RVISTOR 


The Child Care staff have continued to do a considerable 
amount of Family Supervision. More could bo done in this way, 
but the pressure of work has not always allowed it. Refcrals 
have come from the Heads of schools, Constables, Centenicrs and 
Doctors, as well as the clients themselves often coming for help. 
1,3'6 visits have been nade to the office, Colomberic Close. 


STAPE 
Children's Office, Colomberie Close. 


Mr. Reginald Hacquoil, who joined us as a Child Care 
Officer in January 196) retired in December 1961. Unfortunately 
he was 111 for two months before retirement. Ur. Hacquoil has 
made a very real contribution to the work of Child Care in Jerscy. 
His great knowledge of Jersey and of so many of the familics with 
whom we work was of tremendous valuc. He is missed by his coll- 
eagues, by his foster parents and his boys. We shall always 
remeber his warmth helpfulness and sense of fun. We know that. 
he will continue to take an intercst in his inds and families and 
we all wish him well in his retirement. 


Hro. Vibert, Children's Officer's Secretary left during 
the year for personnal ressons she was replaced by Nro. L.Larbtales- 
tier. 


Miss Picot, Shorthand/lypist transferred to the Viscount's 
Department and she was replaced by Miss K. Skinner. 


At hitsun a happy event took place when one of our Child 
Care Officers Miss M. Knight married Mr. R. Burnell. 


In Deccmber Miss B. Ave son was re-designated Assistant 
Children's Officer. : 


P c= A > sws- 


o wore 162 to Wel on DAC 2 £ I WoS ASB KO ] t ouge 
Gi nne & Res ut House Ho er 


who has ial Child Care Course 


Residem 


apo inted as Residen 
Resident Coo 


Assistant House Parents 


ed on reaching retiring 


08 


House 


th resigned from tt 


Parents post: during 


— 


been A steady progress but there is 
eal to be done. We hope that with additional 


child care staff more case work help can bo given to familics 


— 
` 
< 


961 hae 


it Haut de la Garonne 
that us and wo 
11 roup Homes and 
slation. 


Ope 
the co ming 4 


y appreciation 
taff have 
fficials, from the 
schools the staff of 
Child Guidance Clinic and 


the 


St. Helier fAscistanc 


the Medical Officer 
all our colleagues 


P. L. THORNTON, 


Children's Officer. 
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STATES OF JERSEY. | EDUCATION COMMITTES, 


CHILDREN'S SECTION. 


ZOURTH ANNUAL REPORT ~ 1962. 


Tue Child Cave seevaon of the Rducation Committee has had another very active 
yc. Tt is a grcat joy that at Haut de la Garenne the main adaptations have beon 
carried out and we are gos? grateful for the interest the States Engineer has taken 


in this work. 


Aa will be sce: fren tne riguros, there has been considerable movement of 
.i.ldrven both at Haut de le Carane and Westaway Creche. We have received many 
xe children into cur care bocause of behaviour problems in their own homes, the 
at that we are able to kaip them at Haut de la Garenne, rather than send them 
yay to Fogland to Approved Schools or Schools for Maladjusted Children, is 


wicwataging. 


It doos mean, heever, that aa their staff have a very 
vy and exacting job, ue fact that so many children are making such strides is 


eat credit to thes. This year one girl from Haut de le Garenne won an open 


t P » a — 
asthip to the Jersoy College for Cirle. 


* 


Asner 2 joine "family" at 46, 
war, the eldast boy Ving plete is training on ns 
We pia honoured by a visit from Da ne tot 


in April. 


Tie second Foster Parts Get Together was held in May at the Pomae D'Or Hotel, 
% well as soeiry za cn children's behaviour, the foster parents were shown some 
desightful elices on he Ditch bulb fiolds by the Constable of St. Ouen. The 
foster paxents vy Mich ppre: tated the opportunity of meeting members of the 
Commi ten and tus Caild Caro Starr et this social gathering. 


SUTIN IN THE Cane UF Tea RICICAVON COMMITTEE ON THE at December, 1962. 


Gow zn Gscut Britain, I have broken down the figures 80 


Win year, 33 is 
any lden wo ore caring for in each age group 


b it can do seen aci 


> y 2 — 6 6 -_ 35 15 end over TOTAL, 


* "+ Homes R 11 41 12 72 
— 

( Igisa & Hostel 19 19 
Is la Garenne 0 2 55 3 60 

ve Crecho 9 9 1 19 


~cuidential 
Listnonts 
Jing Boys 


& Merchant 
2 10 12 


Inin shopa that va tav» “arse children in cars per thousand of the 
g getan. Tho ave vga in Great Britain is 1.3 per thousand. We, of course, 
le semand work milz, in Orsat Deitain there are separate Remand Homes and we are 
cacing for somo chi ime wh» und othervige nead Approved School training. The 


rruber we have in Aynraoved ene in Knglsnd is comparatively small.. On the Nət. 


¢ 
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December, 1962, wa had four boys and three girls in Approved Schools in England. 
Our Department is doing After Care with four girls and one boy. 


In addition to the children in care of the Committee chargeable to Constables, 
States Treasury or Prison Board, 44 children have been placed privately by their 
parents in foster homes, they are supervised by Child Care Staff. The ages are 
broken ‘down as follows: 


0 = 2 2 - 6 6 - 15 and over. Total. 
16 19 8 1 44 


~ 


ADMISSIONS TO HAUT DE LA GARENNE WERE FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS. 


Remanded by Royal Court 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 24% 1 
Remanded by Magistrate'@ Curt 44444 J, 
nt by Magistrate's Court as "Place of Residence” for boy on proba tion 1 
*. 


Child in care of the Guernsey Education Committee who had been before 
Guernsey Juvenile Cour 33141 


Beyond control because of home difficulties and admitted on Constable“ s 


ro quo „„ „444640 12 
Recommendation of Child Guidance Clinic with agreement of Constable sesesseese 2 


Jersey child committed to the care of ths Somerset County Council as 3 
being in need of Care and Protection csccccccccserevcseveccsecscecsecsssonctee l 


Death Of mother 4 „„„„„6%„%%% 4 
Mothers 111 health occccccccscccccsccccsccccvcscccosccccccecccecsccccesscscces l4 
Poster Home breakdobomnuununumñnßWn%%lf O 5 
©”) dential Sel E nies: aise e. 
Admitted from Sacre Coeur Orphanage 666 2 

2 


— of family ‚—ͤ“ ũ ͤ e URE COE „„ „„ 


ADMISSIONS TO WESTAWAY CRECHE, 
Mothers 411 he4ttnnn i UiiUUUUEIœ L . 23 
Mothers dedertiũoomnn r „„ 
Housing di ff , B aP 6 
Illegitimate — pending other arrangementti ggg 


- j — 


DISCHARGES FROM HAUT DE LA G. . 


r casdeecsccccoeceeses 
Jersey Association for Youth and Friendship Hostel and T0. F Ing 
Residential 9 TLITI TTI T TT 66666660 
Rehabilitation with own feml jj 3„„„„éõõõA0 
Approved Schools 

Turners Court Farm Training School 

Training Home for Girls 

Chhurch of England Children's Society Home 

Boys Army 


* Prison pending placement in Approved School 


* ew „ wo 8 


. 
* 
+ 
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Placed with prospective adopters 


4 
1 
Rehabilitated with own family 425 
Placed with relatives 4 
Family Group Home, 46, Nicholson Park. i 
2 
` 


© ADOPTION. 


We have continued to do a steady amount of adoption work during the yoar. 
Irvestigation work on prospective adopters is, of course, a tremendously import. int 
part of the Child Care Officers work. Nineteen babies have been placed with 
prospective adopters during the year and 1t 10 interesting to note that this is 
exactly the same figure as in 1961. We have continued to place babies in Guerni ey 
and thie year have received a number of babies from Guernsey for adoption placeme 2t. 
We are also working, for the purpose of adoption, with the Southampton Children's 
Officer. 


The Jersey Adoption Law 1961 came into operation in March, 1962. 


Exactly the game number of applications have come to the Royal Court for 
adoption as in 1961. 


Officers of the Committee have acted as guardian ad litem for nineteen cases, 
during the year the Committee accepted the principle that when officers of the “es 
Committee had been responsible for the placing of a child with prospective adop 3 
the Committee would ask the Court to appoint the Probation Officer to do the guardian 
ad litom enquiries. Four such cases have been referred to hin. 


MORK WITH UNMARRIED MOTHERS, 


"© I have prepared a separate appendix showing the trends of thie work. It is 
aistrossing to note that, whereas we worked with 63 unmarried mothets ih 1961, the 
_ figure in 1962 ia 85, an increase of 23. : 


support given to them by the Child Care Staff. 
FAMILY SUPERVISION. 

A large proportion of the Child Care Officers time is taken up in working 
with families who need help and support. At the end of the year 86 families, 
comprising 294 children, were receiving supervision, quite apart from this, a 
great number of people are helped by one or two interviews or visits and these 
people do not appear in any form on a case load. 


The number of visitors to tho Children's Office in Colomberie Close in 1962 
were 2,422 as compared to the 1961 figure of 1,346, showing an increase of nearly 
1,100. 


STAFF., 


CHILDREN'S OFFICE, COLOMBERIE CLOSE. 


Mos Beryl Powell and Mr. Charles Smith joined the Department in May 1962 as 
Child Care Officers. 


& Miss Vida John joined us in October, replacing Mrs. M. Burnell who loft in 
August to take up a post as Senior Child Care Officer for the Lincolnshire County 
Council, 

Miss Eileen Mangan joined the Department, as a Shorthand/Typist, in February, 
HAUT DE LA GARENNE. i 
—[—0 up duties as Houseparents in Fobruary. 


1 from the post of Assistant Housemother in March. 


1 was appointed as a temporary Assistant Housemother in October. 


== the cook, married in September and vecane Y 
EE tt: Home Office Refresher Courses 
for residential child care staff in England during the year. 


WESTAWAY CRECHE, | 


tions during the year were received I. 
| 
Nursery Nurses. 


E ees 
1 part-time teacher. 


We were delighted to welcome vack O OOO O who had worked for us before her 
marriage, as a non resident Nursery Muirse. 


— —8—8—  ..-- appointed as Nursery Nurses., 


was appointed as 4 non resident Mursery Might Nurse ons 
as a Nursery Asocietant. 


u N- part-time cook. 


CHILDREN'S HOLIDAYS. 


A party, ela Garenne had an exciting and adventurous 
holiday wit in Spain. They hired a Microbus and drove 
through Fran 7 g on the way. 


Me — ne — — —ä—ũ—õñ e⁴ 2 ` = 


Fellowship Camp at Devil's Bridge, Wales. 


their group of children to a Family Group Home in 
Oxford, which was kindly loaned to us by the Oxford City Children's Committee. 
Some of the other children bad holidays with their own Youth Organisations 

and several had day trips which were organised from Haut de la Garenne to Sark, 


Guernsey and France. 


Two girls in a foster home were able to attend the Girle Life Brigade Rally 
at the Albert Hall. 


One of our senior boys in a foster home went for a Yachting Training Week with 
the Central Council for Physical Education and another boy from a foster home enjoyed 
and benefited from the Outward Bound Course he attended at the Moray Sea School, 
Burghead. 


It ie a tremendous help that we have both the Boys and Girls Benevolent Faia 
to assist us with these holiday arrangements. i 


I should like again this year to reiterate how much we appreciate the co- 
eration we receive from the Constables, the Voluntary Police, the St. Helier 


í ssistance Board, the Medical Officer of Health, the Health Visi f 
of the Child Guidance Clinic and the Head Teachers. Also n 
Elizabeth House, the fact that we can, wit help, so 8 a 
mother and her young children together is of tremendous rtance. 


This year a voluntary committee, the Jersey Association for Youth and Friend- 
ship opened a much needed hostel for working boys in St. Helier. Mine of our boys 
are living there and we do appreciate the interest the Jersey Association for Youth 
and Friendship is taking in then. 


The public of the Island is taking an increasing interest in the work of the 
Children's Section. During the year I have givon talks to Mothers Unions, Women's 
Institutes, Methodist Fellowships, Toc H and District Nursing Assooiations. The 
help we have received from members of the public in the shape of clothing, bedding 
and even cooking stoves has been much appreciated by some of the families we are 
working with. 


— Wa look forward in 1963 to the passing of up to date Children's Legislation. 


y : We hope to see the start of the building of our Nursery Wing at Haut de la + 
varenne so that the whole age range of children needing care will be under one roof. 
We hope that our second Family Group Home will be opened to enable another group of 
children wbo need permanent care to live in a family atmospheres. We hope still to 
have more foster homes, but, the difficulties in placing older children who have had 
disturbing experiences in their lives, must be appreciated. 


It is of vital importance that we never forget the individual needs of sach 
child who comes into our care. 


PATRICIA L. THORNTON. i 


CHILDREN'S OFFICER. 


Hon Native but who bavo boen 


CHILDREN'S OFFICER — JERSEY.” ` 


Unmerried mothers who have been worked with in 1962. 


85 


85 


5. Baby 222 . 


returned home def ol 
birth of baby. 


Born in Jersey. . Jersey for most of their lives. Born in British Isles. | Born in Francei. Born in Switzorland. 
7 > 
* 7 33 2 1 
GE_DIVISION. é 
AGE DIVISION, Nf to Bight Ninoteon to Twenty-one. Twenty-two to Thirty. Over Thirty. 
17 22 39 7 
ANALYSIS OF OUTCOME. 
l. Baby still expected. 2. Kept Baby. 3. Married & kept baby. 4. Mother & Baby Home in England. 
JERSEY GIRLS 6 20 1 10) 14 
ENGLISH GIRLS 3} * 3 2} : 4)? 
6. Baby placed for 1. Foster Home. 8. Westaway 9. Other 10. English Girls returned 11. Foreign Girls 
adoption outside — Arrangements. home before birth of 
Jersey. baby. 
JERSEY GIRLS 4 5 3 — E 
ENGLISH GIRLS } 15 } 7 3 4 1 (taby died) 7 7 
NOTES! 


Under the analysis of outcome a mother and baby may appear in two columns, for instance some who go to Mother and Baby Homes ultimately 
koop their babies and others aro placed for adoption. 


Children at Yootaway Crecho. 


These babies were placed there for observation, one has now been retatilitated with hie own mother. 


One has been placed with adoptive parents snd we are hoping shortly to place & second one for adoption. 


Two of the mothers who have kept their babies are receiving regular weekly grants from the Dr. Barnardo's Mothers: Assistance Scheme. Two 


mothers who have kept their children have 
baby because of this help. 


received a block grant fron the Buttle Trust. 


: G TE 


One girl was able to immigrate to Canada with her 


— 2 — 


Of the seven children in Foster Homes, three girls are in close touch with their babies, oreof them is receiving a grant to help pay 
for the baby's keep from the Diocese of Portsmouth Catholic Child Welfare Society. Two are in foster homes pending adoption arrangements 
‘being made. Two aro in permanent foster home placements because of the mental incapacity of the mothers to look after them. 


Of the twenty two children placed for adoption, all except three went straight from the care of their own mother to their prospective 
adopters, one was in Westeway Creche for a short period and two were for a short period in foster homes pending adoption arrangements. 


The overall picture shows that we have worked with 22 more urmarried mothers than we worked with in 1961, as detailed below:- 
33 children are with their own mothers. 
22 have deen adopted 
7 are in foster homes 
2 are in residential care. 


therefore, out of the 66 babies that have been born, 50% have remained with their own mothers, a further 33% are with adoptive parenta and 
10% are in foster homes. 


Last year I felt that our figures were encouraging from the point of view of emotional deprivation, this year I think they are even more 
BO. 


P.L. THORNTON. 


CHILDREN'S OFFICER. 
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STATES OF JERSEY. EDUCATION COMMITTED. 


CHILDREN'S SUCTION, 


FIFTH ANMJAL REPORT — 1963, 


The Child Care Section or the Education Committee has had another very 
busy year. The work which the Departaent has been asked to undertake has shown 
a steady increase. The interest and support which we have had from the community 
as a whole has been a tremendous encuursgement. 


In this year's annual report, I have laid out a table of figures at the end 
of the report showing the reasons for adpission into cara and the reason for dis- 
charge and also the categories of all children in care. The overall picture 
shows a decrease of fifteen children in the care of the Committee, although there 
is a slight increvee in the nusber of children privately placed in foster homes. 
During tho year seven boys and eight girls who were being supervised are now over 
the age of eighteen and standing on their own feet. Three of the girls have got 
married and do keep in touch. There are still, however, four boys over the age of 
eighteen who are still being supervised. 

* 


As will be seen from the figures, during the year there have been 
considerable movements of children, for instance, furty-seven children have needed 
care because of their mothers ill health. We have this year used more short stay 
foster homes for babies pending adoption placement. We have several foster 


‘mothers in the Island who are undertaking this valuable piece of work for us. 


At Haut de la Garenne we have again been asked to admit a number of 
children because of behavicur problems, in some cases serious truancy and in 
others, offenders. The fact that these children are responding to that training 


and that we are able to endeavour to strengthen their characters whilst still keeping 


them in close touch with thoir own homes, is a tribute to the hard and interested 
work of the residential staff. 


We have, both at Haut de la Garenne and Westaway Creche, been very full this 
year. At Westaway Creche in particular we have been asked, on seversl occasions, 
to take large families either because of the ill health of the mother or because of 
homelesenesa. 


We have been able to board out a few younger children on a long term basis, 
bub we have not found it easy to find foster homes for order children or for groups 
of brothera and sisters. We are, therefore, looking forward to having our two 
neu Family Group Homes in 1964. 


p i z mut i 46, Nicholson Park continues to make excellent progross with 


At Haut de la Garenne our policy has boen to start a boy or girl in a job 
before placing him or her in lodgings, unless we have been able to arrange boarding 
out placement earlier. We feel that it is much more satisfactory for the boy or 
girl to have the security of a home established before starting into the new 
venture of employment. ; 


The Rotary Vocational Guidance Committee has given uz a considerable amount 
of help this year in placing our children in omployment, they were even able to 
assist one lad who had had a period of training at an Industrial Training Centre 
in England. 


We are proud of one sixteen year old girl at Haut de la Garenne who won the 
hor 
entry was 1 — = — a — 


ET i ned 
e competed in the 


Tho childron's holidays for 1963 were all much enjoyed. A party of 


i 


small boys went to Guernsey whero the à on a fam. A party of seniors 
sc ay Sa — AA London County Council's Children's 
Officer kindly ao ate 4 we shall be entertaining a party 


from London. 


Dr a party of intermediates to Britanny. 


The Family Group Home hac an exchange with Southampton. They 
thoroughly enjoyed seeing the coui.tryside arcund Southampton and the Southampton 
children uppreciated Jersey. 


Several of the children had individual holidays with their Yeuth Group 
Camps. 7 


A new venture during the year was a meeting in April, by tho courtesy 
of the Constable of Trinity, at the Trinity Parish Hall, which was attended by 
Constables and members of the Honorary Police. Deputy Green addressed the 
moeting and we showed the Home Office film "A Sense of Belonging" which engendered 
a most interesting discussion between the Child Care Staff and the Honorary Polico. 


Our Foster Parents Get-Together, which has become a very happy annual 
occasion, was held again at the Pemmo d'Or Hotel on May the 15th. For the first 
time, this year we had a speaker, Dr. M. Collins, who gave a most interesting talk 
which the foster parents thoroughly appreciated. — showed films 
of her trip to Morocco. The foster parents enjoy op’ mity of meeting 
members of the Committes at their Get Together. 1 


The table at the back of this report shows the comprehensive nature 
of the work of the Child Cara Section. Apart from the children in the Children's 
Homos and in Foster Homes, twenty children are receiving special supervision in 
their om homes, from the Child Care Staff. Fifty-two families, comprising 
two hundred children, are receiving regular voluntary supervision from the Child 
Care staff. Apart from this there is a considerable number of families known to 
the Department who have received advice and belp during the year. Two thousand 
six hundred and thirty visits to tho Children's Office in Colomberie Close have 
been recorded during 1963, this is an increase of over tuc hundred from the previous 
year's record. 


After-care for childron from Approved Schools is being undertaken by 
the Child Care Staff for two boys and five girls. Mine boys from Jersey are at 
prosent in Approved Schools in England amd three girls. During the year one boy 
and two girls were discharged from after-—care, 


The work with the unmarried mother in Jersey is undertaken entirely by 
the Child Care Staff and we have mich appreciated the co-operation and help we 
have received during the year from the Winchester Diocesau Ccuuoil for Moral Welfare 
and':thé.Diocese of Portsmouth Catholic Child Welfare Seciety. I have analysed the 
figures for the unmarried mothers who have boon worked with during the year in a 
table at the back of the report, the number of one hundred and eleven does, however, 
show a startling increase. In 1962 the Child Care Department was working with 
eighty five unmarried mothers, in 1961 - sixty three and in 1960 - fifty two. 


Of the seventy two babies born, twonty two are living with their mothers, 
fourteen are in foster homes, in close touch with their mothers and thirty two 
have been placed with adopters. 1963 has indeed been a very busy year for 
adoption, altogether thirty nine children have been placed with adopters, in 1962 
and 1961 the figure was nineteon. We have placed fourteen children in Guernsoy 
and ten children in England. We bave received six children from Guernsey for 
placement in Jersey and one from England. The Committee has deen asked to act 
as Guardian ad Litem in nine cases anditho Probation Officer has been asked to act 
as Guardian at Litem for six cases, which were placements by the Coamittee. 


STAFF 


We were very sorry to loso, in Septomber, Misa Eileen Aveson, the 
Assistant Children's Officor, who joinod me in 1959 in the early daya of the Child 
Care Service in Jersay. I am sure that everyone who cane into contact vith her 
appreciated her vitality and enthusiasm. She is now doing a Post Graduate 
Course in the North of England, prior to ontering the teaching profession. 


Mr. C. A. Smith was promoted to the post of Assistant Children's 
Officer in October. 


There have been various changes in Child Cars Staff. Miss J. 
Beaumont and Mrs. L. Bygravo both joined us as Child Care Officers in the autumn. 


t Haut de la Garonne, Mr. and Mrs. Mallinson have retir 


I mentioned at the beginning of this report the co-operation we have 
had from members of the public, I should like to say how mich wo have appreciated 
the gifts of furniture, bedding, clothing, prams and gifts at Christmas, which we 
have boon able to use for tho many families we are working with. 


Members of the staff and I have given talks to various crganisations 
during the year and we Lave appreciated the warm and friendly interest taken by 
the members of these organisatiors. 


We have continued to work closely with Elizabeth House and Basil 
House, the Jersey Association ror Youth and Friendship Hostel for Working Boya, 
it hss been a godsend that we have been able to apply for admission to the 
latter for some of our lads who have had difficulty with lodgings. 


Fina. 27, I should like to put on record how much I appreciate the 
co-operation we receive from tho St. Helier Assistance Board, the Probation 
Officer, the Constables and Centeniers of the Island, the Medical Officer of 
Heal th, the Health Visitors and the Child Guidance Clinic. 


Our aim hst be to maintain, whenever possible, the well being of 
the family, for, in the family,is the child's natural horitage. Wa must face 
the fact that there are times when the child needs help away from his family 
and I think that in the service that we are building up st Haut de la Garenne, 
we are able to offor a child this help and training, but we must, wherever 
possible try to re-establish the family as a unit and to this end we in the 
Child Care Service welcome the opportunity of working with the Parish Authorities, 
Schools and Health Department. 


PATRICIA L. THORNTON. 


CHILDREN'S OFFICER. 


JERSEY. 
Total Population, 63, 345 
Children in Care 173 
Bearded out 41.4% 
Local Authority Homes ; 
and Nurseries *# 47.9% 
Voluntary Homes and 
Other Accommodation. 4.78 
Number of children in 
care per thousand population 2.74 
costs. 
Boarded Out 42.118. 84. 
Local Authority Homes 
and Nurseries. * £9. Is. 3d. 
Administrative costs. 88. IId. 


Average all children in care £5. Te. 6d. 


Q 


COMPARATIVE CHILD CARE — D 


“ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


— — 


536,490 
* 
* 


ng 
* 
0.7 


£2. 18. 10d. 


£ll, 1. 3d. 
2. 168. 5d. 
25. Od. Od. 


IZA. 


93, 090 
115 


78% 
155 
% 


1.2 


£1,198. Id. 


18. 2s. 5d. 
El. 98. 8a. 
44. 98. 3d. 


* Haut de la Garenne, Westaway Creche and Family Group Hone. 


The cost por week per child at Haut de la Garenne is £8. 28. 
bod 2 #8 eS * " Westaway Creche 


* " * " * * „ Family Group Home 


* 
* 


411. 9s. 
£T. 128. 


x. 


x. 


£5. 


BRIGHTCN, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS. 
162,200 61,250 66,640 

258 67 89 

57% 1% 46 

28% 13% 344 

15% a$ 20% 

1.6 1.1 1.3 
2. G.10d. 2. lls. 2d. £2., 106. 6a. 
120. 188. 21d. C7. Os. 2d. £9. 13s. 2d. 
£2. 18. 3d. £l. 198. 6d. £l. 5s. 7d. 
46.118. 8d. 25. le. 6d. £6. 188. Od. 


AGE GROUPS OF CHILDREN IN | 


QO = 2 2 — 6 6 = 15 15+ TOTAL. 
Foster Homes 5 8 36 22 71 
Lodgings 11 11 
Residential Est- 
balishments in 
England, £ 1 1 3 6 


2 2 
Hau ne 1 49 8 58 
Wostaway Creche 6 12 1 19 


AT THE EXPENSE OF THE PARENTS. 


— 


Foster Homes 25 19 7 5 ee. 
j 229 


TOTAL CASELOAD OF THE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 


Children in Care 173 
Privately placed 56 
Specially supervised. 20 
Adoption Supervision. 12 
Approved School After—care. T 
Families. 52 
320 
Unmarried mothers being worked with 
at end of year. = 
395, 
—-o00—— 


268 children 


200 children. 


468 children being 
— worked with. 


Car 


— — — 


—— et ee 
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HAUT DE LA _ GARENNE, ADMISSIONS 1963, ; -+ : 


sses 


Remanded by Royal Court. Offenders 4 


By Order of the Royal Court as 
place of Residence for Boy on 
Probation ® 1 


Remanded by Magis tra tes Court, 

subsequently committed as 

children being in need of Care 

or Protection * 4 


Committed by Royal Court as 
being in need of Care or 
Protection Offenders 


At Constable's Request: 

Because of offences. 

Because of home difficulties. 

On Recommendation of Child Guidance 
Clinic. 

Mother's desertion. 

Mother's illhealth. 

Foster Home breakdown. 

Adoption breakdown. . 

Guernsey Education Authority - 


— — 

RHOonR ooo 
——ů 
2 0 


because of bevaviour problems. TOTAL: 29 
NESTAWAY CRECHE. ADMISSIONS 1963. 
Mothers ill Health 18 
Mothers desertion 2 
Homelessness of family 7 
Foster Home Breakdown 2 
Illegitimate and mother unable to Ik 
after the child. 4 
Social inadequacy of Parents. : 1 TOTAL: 34 
FAUT DE LA GARENNE, © DISCHARGES 1963. 
. Rehabilitation with own family. 15 
Withdrawn by parente against advice. 3 
Placed in Lodgings. 4 
' Training Ship "Arethusa", 1 
Approved School. 2 
Remand Home in England. 1 
H.M. Prison pending Approved School. 1 
Observation Ward — General Hospital pending 
Approved School. 1 TOTAL: 28 
— CRECHE. DISCHARGES 1963 
Rebabilitation with own f ye 
Boarded Out 5 
Maison de la Martine 1 


Nazaroth Home Nur to be near mother. 1 
sign, Hacecry : near mo TOTAL: __33 


CHILDREN PLACED IN FOSTER HOMES AT THE EXPENSE OF THE AUTHORITIES. 


Mothers illness 19 
Parents separated 1 
Because of Home difficulties. 3 
Illegitimate. 2 TOTAL: 25 


CHILDREN PLACED BY THE(CBILDREN'S OFFICER IN FOSTER HOMES AT THE BXPENSE 
OF THEIR PARENTS. 


Mothers illness 8 

Homelessness of Family. . 2 

Mother deceased, father unable 

to manage. 1 

Parents separated. 10 

Tllegitimste. 11 g 
Pending adoption placement. il i 
French children. n TOTAL! 54 srnu 79 


CHILDREN DISCHARGED FROM FOSTER HOMES PAID FOR BY THE AUTHORITIES. 
Rohabilitatdonisith ewi fadily. 14 TOTAL: 14 


CHILDREN DISCHARGED FROM FOSTER HOMES WHERE THEY HAD BEEN PAID FOR 
PRIVATELY. 


A 


Rehabilitation with om family. 
French children returning to parents 
Placement with sdopters 


27 
11 


TOTAL: 4] 


eeewenee 6l 


— — — — 


— N 


——— 


‘CSTER BOMES 


PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 
FESTAWAY CRECHE 


LUT DE LA GARENNE 


FOSTER HOMES 
PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 
TESTAWAY CRECHE 
RAUT DE LA GARENNE 


2 S 


OVERALL CTURE OF ADMISSIONS TO CARE ~ 1963. 
French Mothers Parents Homeless- Mothers Patar 
Children. Illness. Illegitimate. tion, ness, Deceese. 
` + Behaviour 
Probloms. 
0 19 2 1 0 0 3 
n 8 22 10 2 1 0 
0 18 5 2 7 0 1 
0 2 0 1 0 0 4 
11 47 28 14 9 1 T 
DISCHARGES., 


Rehabilitation. Adoption, Residential Establishments. Approved Schools. 


0 0 0 
9 0 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 4 
D 2 4 


ISIS Res 


TOTAL: 


18 


18 


— 


10 


CATECORIES 0." ALL CHILDAEDH IN CARE — 


212.63. AT TIS EXVENSE OF THE AUTHORITIES. 


Coumitted by Mothers Mothers Mothers Parents Homelessness Parents 
Royal Court. Illegitimate. Decease illness Desertion Desertion, of Family Separation 
Poster children and 
Lodgings. 5 25 5 9 2 4 ə 17 
Residential Establish- 
ments in England. 0 2 0 0 
Boys Army and Merchant Navy 0 0 0 0 
Family Gr up Home 0 0 0 
Haut de la Garenne 15 2 0 1 
Westaway Creche 1 0 


AT THE E.PENSE OF THE PARENTS. 


Social Inadequacy 


of Parents. TOT 
15 82 
4 ¢ 
2 2 
20 56 
6 19 


Mothers 
Illegitimate Pending Adoption. Homelessness. Parents Seperation, Mothers illness. Ne French. 


15 3 1 4 2 4 


27 


11 


Mothers 111 health 
including mental 


AT HAUT DE LA G P 


REASONS FOR CARE. 


Mother or Father's 
Desertion or 


deficiensy. Death. 
4 15 
Committed by the Royal Court. 
Of: Ore. enders 
5 
€ Guernsey Edueation Committee. 
Offenders. 
2 
1 
TOTAL: __58 


A 


Social Inadequacy 
of 


— — 


Jersey child committed by 
Somerset Court. 


Offender 
1 


Constable's Order because of 
Behaviour Problems in Home or 
Po. 


15 


eS oM í 


12 


C) SSULDREI'S OFFICER - JERSEY. 0 . 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS WHO HAVE BEEN WORKED WITH IN 1963. 


Born in Jersey. Non native but who have been Born in British Isles. Born in New Zealand. Born in Spain. Born in Holland. 
in Jersey for moet of their lives. ; Sa — 


33 1 74 1 1 1 


JE DIVISION. 15 - 18 19 - 21 22 - p Over 30 TOTAL. 
17 3 45 11 1146 


OUTCOME. 
Babies still expected and no definite plans de. coves sdesecccccccoccccsceevesseseeaseséusee 19 
English girls returned hone before the birth of their dais. . „ „ „„ „„es 10 
Foreign girls returned home before the birth of their babies 6 66644% 2 
Mother kept baby With he 6 6 (22 
Babies placed in foster home nnn ð q7é6 ⁵«% . 14 
Babies placed in Westaway Orechhe . 6 2 
Arrangements made for Mother and Baby Homes in PglaniůuiuI— 4 
Babies placed In Maison de Ia Martine . . . „ „ „%%% 6 „„ „„ „ „ 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6600 1 

1 


Other Arrangeentꝶꝶu)u W444 „%4%4„%„„„„„„„„„„„4„„„„„„„„„„„„„ „„ „„ „„ 


Adoption Arrangements: 
Placed in Ouerns e. „„ 
Placed in Jersey „ „6 „ „ „6666 „6 „„ 6 „„ „„ 66 „66666 6 66 60 
Pleced in Englaen e. 
Placed from Guernsey in TOPSEF co vccvcecccesscessceceacsevessvesccsces 
Placed from England in Jersey..ccccccccccccccccscccscccccccsccoseces 
Placed by. English Societies in Bngland. .s.sesssssreersrresserenena 
Placed by Church of England Children's Society — — * 


baby died in Maternity Hospital. 


— 


= = 


TOTAL. 39. 


Children and Young 


Persons Act 1963 


CHAPTER 37 
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Children and Young Persons 
Act 1963 


CHAPTER 37 


ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 


PART I 


CARE AND CONTROL OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS 


Welfare powers of local authorities 
Section , 
1. Extension of power to promote welfare of children. 


Children and young persons in need of care, protection or control 


2. Children and young persons in need of care, protection or 
control. - 

3. Children and young persons beyond control. 

4. Power to send case under s. 62 of principal Act to local 
juvenile court. 


Supervision orders and powers of court to 
deal with persons under supervision or in 
care of local authority 


Supervision orders. 

Extension of s. 66 of principal Act. 

Extension of powers of juvenile court to deal with persons 
in the care of local authorities. 


Say 


Approved schools 


8. Selection of approved school. 

9. Temporary committal of persons ordered to be sent to 
approved schools. ; 

10. Escape of persons subject to approved school orders. 

11. Designation of remand homes as classifying centres for 
persons ordered to be sent to approved schools. 

12. Contributions in respect of persons transferred from schools 
in Scotland or Northern Ireland. 

13. Contributions by persons detained in approved schools. 

14. Duty of parents to notify changes of address to approved 
school or fit person. 

15. Effect of approved school order on fit person or local 
authority. 

A 
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Juvenile courts and proceedings in connection 
with children and young persons 


Section 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23; 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


33; 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


Offences committed by children. 

Constitution and place of sitting of juvenile courts. 

Jurisdiction of magistrates’ courts in certain cases involving 
children and young persons. 

Assessors for recorder in appeals and committals from 
juvenile courts. 

Constitution of London Sessions for purposes of committals 
from juvenile courts. 

Abolition of special time limit for indictable offences in 
Sch. 1 to principal Act. 

Children and young persons arrested and not released. 

Children and young persons detained in places of safety.. 

Age limits for children sent to special reception centres. 

Attendance at court of parents of child or young person 
brought before court. 

Medical evidence by certificate. 

Evidence of children in committal proceedings for sexual 
offences. 

Form of oath for use in juvenile courts and by children and 
young persons in other courts. 

Provisions as to persons between the ages of 17 and 18. 


Recovery of arrears of contributions 
Recovery of arrears of contributions. 


Increase of certain penalties 


Increase of penalty for cruelty. 
Increase of penalty for sales of tobacco, etc., to persons 
under 16. 


New appeals 
New appeals. 


PART II 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
General provisions as to employment 


Hours of employment. 
Street trading. 
Increase of certain penalties. 


Entertainment 


Restriction on persons under 16 taking part in public 
performances, etc. 


Children and Young Persons Act 1963 Cu. 37 


Section 


39. 
40. 
4l. 


42. 
43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 


Restriction on licences for performances by children under 
13. 


Supplementary provisions as to licences under section 37. 

Offences. 

Licences for training persons between 12 and 16 for per- 
formances of a dangerous nature. 

Licences for children and young persons performing abroad. 

Extended powers of entry. 


Construction of Part II 
Construction of Part II. 


PART III 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 


Research and financial assistance 


Research. 

Financial assistance under s. 20 of Children Act 1948. 

Power of local authority to guarantee apprenticeship deeds 
etc. of persons in their care. 


Children in respect of whom parental rights may 
be or have been assumed by local authority 


Extension of power of local authority to assume parental 
rights. 

Harbouring or concealing child required to return to local 
authority. 

Extension of power to appoint guardian. 


Persons under supervision changing country of residence 


Supervision of persons moving to Scotland. 
Supervision orders by Scottish courts in respect of persons 
residing in England. 


Children and young persons escaping to other 
parts of British Islands 


Arrest in one part of British Islands of children or young 
persons escaping in other part. 


Amendment of Adoption Act 1958 


Extension of scope of Adoption Rules. 
Emigration with consent of Secretary of State. 
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Miscellaneous 

Section 

56. Prosecution of offences under Part I or Part II of principal 
Act. 

57. Newspaper and broadcast reports of proceedings involving 
children and young persons. 

58. Power of local authority to visit and assist persons formerly 

l in their care. 

59. Adjustment between local authorities of expenses of main- 
taining persons in remand homes. 

Supplementary provisions 

60. Expenses. 

61. Effect of Act on general grants in England and Wales. 

62. Effect of Act on general grants in Scotland. 

63. Interpretation. 

64. Amendments, transitional provisions, and repeals. 

65. Citation, construction, commencement and extent. 


SCHEDULES: 
Schedule 1—Supervision orders. 
Schedule 2—Constitution of juvenile courts. 
Schedule 3—Minor and consequential amendments. 
Schedule 4—Transitional provisions. 
Schedule 5—Enactments repealed. 
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ELIZABETH II 


ON DE 


1963 CHAPTER 37 


An Act to amend the law relating to children and young 
persons; and for purposes connected therewith. 
i [31st July 1963] 


E IT ENACTED by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 

B with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 

Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
-assembled, and by-the authority of the same, as follows :— 


Part I 
CARE AND CONTROL OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Welfare powers of local authorities 


1.—(1) It shall be the duty of every local authority to make Extension 
available such advice, guidance and assistance as may ° Power to 
promote the welfare of children by diminishing the need to N 
receive children into or keep them in care under the Children children. 
Act 1948, the principal Act or the principal Scottish Act or to 
bring children before a juvenile court; and any provisions 
made by a local authority under this subsection may, if the 
local authority think fit, include provision for giving assistance 
in kind or, in exceptional circumstances, in cash. 

(2) In carrying out their duty under subsection (1) of this 
section a local authority may make arrangements with voluntary 
organisations or other persons for the provision by those organi- 
sations or other persons of such advice, guidance or assistance 
as is mentioned in that subsection. 

(3) Where any provision which may be made by a local 
authority under subsection (1) of this section is made (whether 
by that or any other authority) under any other enactment the 
local authority shall not be required to make the provision under 
this section but shall have power to do so. 
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Part I 


Children 
and young 
persons in 
need of care, 
protection 
or control. 


Children 

and young 
persons beyond 
control. 
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(4) A local authority shall from time to time, and at least once 
in every twelve months, make to the Secretary of State such 
reports on the nature of the provisions made by them under this 
section as he may specify. 


(5) In this section “ child” means a person under the age 
of eighteen. 


Children and young persons in need of care, protection or control 


2.—(1) A child or young person is in need of care, protection 
or control within the meaning of this Act if— 


(a) any of the conditions mentioned in subsection (2) of 
this section is satisfied with respect to him, and he 
is not receiving such care, protection and guidance as a 
good parent may reasonably be expected to give; or 
(b) he is beyond the control of his parent or guardian. 


(2) The conditions referred to in subsection (1)(a) of this 
section are that— 

(a) he is falling into bad associations or is exposed to moral 
danger ; or 

(b) the lack of care, protection or guidance is likely to cause 
him unnecessary suffering or seriously to affect his 
health or proper development ; or 

(c) any of the offences mentioned in Schedule 1 to the 
principal Act has been committed in respect of him 
or in respect of a child or young person who is a 
member of the same household ; or 

(d) he is a member of the same household as a person who 
has been convicted of such an offence in respect of a 
child or young person ; or 

(e) the child or young person is a female member of a 
household a member of which has committed or 
attempted to commit an offence under section 10 of 
the Sexual Offences Act 1956. 


(3) References in any enactment to a child or young person 
in need of care or protection shall be construed as references to 
a child or young person in need of care, protection or control 
within the meaning of this Act. 


_ 3.—(1) No child or young person shall be brought before a 
juvenile court by his parent or guardian on the ground that he is 
unable to control him; but where the parent or guardian of a 
child or young person has, by notice in writing, requested the 
local authority within whose area the child or young person 
resides to bring him before a juvenile court under section 62 
of the principal Act and the local authority refuse to do so or 
fail to do so within twenty-eight days from the date on which the 
notice is given the parent or guardian may apply by complaint 
to a juvenile court for an order directing them to do so. 
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(2) Where a complaint has been made under this section for Part I 
an order against a local authority, the local authority shall make 
available to the court such information as to the home sur- 
roundings, school record, health and character of the child or 
young person as appears to them likely to assist the court and 
shall for that purpose make such investigations as may be 
necessary. 


(3) On the hearing of a complaint under this section the child 
or young person shall not be present. 


4. Where a child or young person is brought, under section Power to send 
62 of the principal Act, before a juvenile court other than case under 
one acting for the petty sessions area in which he resides and the * a2 a 

8 ae i : princip: 
court is of opinion that he might be found to be in need of Act to local 
care, protection or control, the court may, instead of dealing juvenile court. 
with the case, direct that he be brought before a juvenile court 
acting for the petty sessions area in which he resides; and 
where the court so directs— 


(a) it shall be the duty of the local authority in whose area 
the child or young person resides to bring him before 
such a court under the said section 62 within twenty- 
one days ; and 


(b) the court may give such directions as appear to it neces- 
sary with regard to the custody of the child or young 
person until he can be brought before that juvenile 

5 court and shall cause the clerk of that juvenile court 
to be informed. 


Supervision orders and powers of court to deal with persons 
under supervision or in care of local authority 


5.—(1) Any supervision order (that is to say, any order made Supervision 
under any provision of the principal Act placing a child or young orders. 
person under the supervision of a probation officer or of some 
other person appointed for the purpose by the court) which is 
made or amended after the commencement of this Act shall name 
the petty sessions area in which the person placed under super- 
vision resides or will reside ; and any powers exercisable by a 
juvenile court— 


(a) in relation to a supervision order so made or amended, 
shall be exercisable by a juvenile court acting for the 
petty sessions area for the time being named in the 
order ; and 


(b) in relation to a supervision order made before and not 
amended after the commencement of this Act, shall be 
exercisable by a juvenile court acting for the petty 
sessions area in which the person placed under super- 
vision resides. 
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(2) Any supervision order (whether made before or after the 
commencement of this Act) which places a person under the 
supervision of a probation officer shall have effect as an order 
placing him under the supervision of a probation officer appointed 
for or assigned to the petty sessions area for the time being 
named in the order (or, if none is named in the order, the petty 
sessions area in which that person resides) and selected in accord- 
ance with Schedule 1 to this Act. 


(3) A local authority may be appointed as the person under 
whose supervision a person is placed by a supervision order but, 
except where that person resides or will reside in their area, 
shall not be so appointed without their consent. 


. (4) The provisions of Schedule 1 to this Act (which reproduce 
the effect of certain enactments relating to supervision orders 
with amendments consequential on the preceding provisions of 
this section and certain other amendments) shall have effect with 
regard to supervision orders, whether made before or after the 
commencement of this Act. 


(5) In this section and Schedule 1 to this Act, “ petty sessions 
area includes a division of the metropolitan area referred to 
in Part II of Schedule 2 to this Act. 


6.—(1) The powers of the juvenile court before which a person 
is brought under section 66(1) of the principal Act by a proba- 
tion officer or other person under whose supervision he was 
placed by an order under that Act shall include power— 


(a) to order his parent or guardian to enter into a recogniz- 
ance to exercise proper care and guardianship; and 


(b) in a case where the court orders him to be sent to an 
approved school or commits him to the care of a fit 
person, to revoke the order placing him under the 
supervision of the person by whom he is brought before 
the court ; 


and where the court exercises its power under paragraph (b) 
of this subsection to revoke the order mentioned therein, section 
76 of the principal Act (which authorises committal to the care 
of a local authority) shall apply as it applies where no such 
order is in force. 


The Magistrates’ Courts Act 1952 shall apply in relation to 
a recognizance under this subsection as it applies in relation 
to a recognizance to be of good behaviour. 


(2) The age up to which a person may be brought before the 
court and dealt with under the said section 66 shall be eighteen 
instead of seventeen years. 
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7.—(1) For section 65 of the principal Act there shall be sub- PART I 
stituted the following section: Extension of 
“65.—(1) Where a local authority satisfy a juvenile court Po of 
that a child or young person in their care under section ! A wick t 
of the Children Act 1948 is refractory and the court thinks persons in the 
it expedient to do so, the court may— | care of local 
(a) order him to be sent to an approved school ; or authorities. 
(b) commit him to the care of a fit person (other than 
that local authority) whether a relative or not, who 
is willing to undertake the care of him ; 
and where the court commits him to the care of a fit person 
and that person consents, it may also, if it thinks it expedient 
to do so, make an order placing the child or young person 
for a specified period, not exceeding three years, under the 
supervision of a probation officer or of some other person 
appointed for the purpose by the court. 
(2) Where a child or young person is in the care of a 
local authority by virtue of an order under the Matrimonial 
Proceedings (Children) Act 1958 or the Matrimonial Pro- 
ceedings (Magistrates’ Courts) Act 1960 the local authority 
may, with the leave of the court having power to vary or 
revoke the order, apply to a juvenile court under this 
section; and if on such an application they satisfy the 
juvenile court that the child or young person is refractory 
and the court thinks it expedient to do so, the court may 
order him to be sent to an approved school.“ 


(2) For subsection (8) of section 84 of the principal Act there 
shall be substituted the following subsection :— 

“ (8) Where a local authority are of opinion that it is 
desirable to do so in the interests of a child or young 
person who has been committed to their care, they may 
apply to a juvenile court, and that court may, if it thinks 
it desirable in his interests to do so, revoke the order com- 
mitting him to their care and, where it revokes that order— 

(a) commit him to the care of another fit person, 
whether a relative or not, who is willing to under- 
take the care of him ; or 

(b) order him to be sent to an approved school ; or 

(c) order his parent or guardian to enter into a recogniz- 
ance to exercise proper care and guardianship ; 
or 

(d) without making any other order, or in addition 
to an order under paragraph (a) or paragraph (c) 
of this subsection, make an order placing him for a 
specified period, not exceeding three years, under 
the supervision of a probation officer, or of some 
other person appointed for the purpose by the 
court. 
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The Magistrates’ Courts Act 1952 shall apply in relation 
to a recognizance under this subsection as it applies in 
relation to a recognizance to be of good behaviour.” 


Approved schools 


8.—(1) The school to which a person is to be sent in pur- 
suance of an approved school order shall not be specified in the 
order; but the order shall be authority for his detention in any 
approved school and the school in which he is to be detained at 
any time shall be determined by the Secretary of State. 


(2) In determining the approved school in which a person is to 
be detained the Secretary of State shall, where practicable, select 
a school for persons of the religious persuasion to which he 
belongs. i 


(3) If the parent, guardian or nearest adult relative of a 
person in respect of whom an approved school order has 
been made applies to a juvenile court for an order under this 
subsection and proves to the court that the religious persuasion 
of that person is not as declared (under section 70(1) of the 
principal Act) by the approved school order, the court shall by 
order declare the religious persuasion of that person to be that 
so proved and send a copy of its order to the Secretary of State ; 
but no such application with respect to a person under the care 
of the managers of an approved school shall be made later than 
thirty days after his arrival there. 

(4) An application under subsection (3) of this section may be 
made 

(a) if the approved school order was made by a juvenile or 
other magistrates’ court, to a juvenile court acting for 
the same petty sessions area as that court ; 


(b) in any other case, to a juvenile court acting for the petty 


sessions area in which the applicant resides. 


9.— (I) Every approved school order shall take effect 
immediately, but shall provide for such time (if any) as may 
elapse before the person to whom it relates can be sent to an 
approved school by committing him either 

(a) to custody in a place specified in accordance with sub- 
section (3) of this section ; or 

(b) to the custody of a fit person to whose care he might 
have been committed under the principal Act. 


(2) Any provision made in pursuance of subsection (1) of this 
section shall, unless extended under this subsection, cease to have 
effect at the expiration of twenty-eight days; and any such pro- 
vision may, on the application of any person, be varied, and 
from time to time extended for not more than twenty-eight 
days, by a juvenile court, and may be so extended in the absence 
of the person to whom it relates. 
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G) The places to which a person may be committed in custody 
in pursuance of subsection (1)(a) of this section are— 


(a) if the approved school order is made on a conviction or 
finding of guilt, any place to which he might have 
been committed on remand; and 


(b) in any other case, any place of safety. 


(4) If a juvenile court which proposes to make or vary such 
a provision as is mentioned in subsection (1) of this section in 
respect of a person who has attained the age of fourteen is 
satisfied that he is of so unruly a character that he cannot safely 
be detained in a remand home or other place of safety or of so 
depraved a character that he is not fit to be so detained, and the 
-court has been notified by the Secretary of State that a remand 
centre is available for the reception from that court of persons 
of his class or description, the remand centre may for the 
` purposes of that provision be treated as a place of safety. 


(5) Subsections (2) to (4) of section 6 of the Children and 
Young Persons Act 1938 (which make provision for children and 
young persons needing medical treatment while in a place of 
safety) shall with the necessary modifications apply in relation 
to an approved school order providing for the temporary 
detention of a person in a remand home or other place of safety 
as they apply in relation to such orders as are mentioned in sub- 
section (2) of that section. 


Part I 


10.—(1) If a person has, in pursuance of section 9 of this Escape of 


Act, been committed by an approved school order to custody i 
any place other than a prison, remand home, remand centre or 


n Persons 
subject to 
approved 


special reception centre or to the custody of a fit person, and school 
he escapes or is without lawful authority taken from that custody, orders. 


he may be arrested without warrant in any part of the United 
Kingdom, the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man. 


(2) Subject to subsection (3) of this section, a person arrested 


under subsection (I) of this section shall be brought back to the 


place from which, or as the case may be to the person from 
whom, he escaped or was taken. 


(3) If the occupier of that place or that person is not willing 
to receive him, he shall be brought before a juvenile court with 
a view to the variation of the approved school order under 
subsection (2) of the said section 9. 


(4) Any person who is arrested under section 82(1) of the 
principal Act (which relates to the escape of persons sent to 
approved schools) after having escaped from any hospital, 
home or institution or after having run away from the person in 
whose charge he was may, instead of being brought back to 
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his school, be brought back to the hospital, home or institution 
from which he escaped or, as the case may be, to the person in 
whose charge he was ; and the expenses of bringing a person back 
in accordance with this subsection shall be borne by the 
managers of his school. 


(5) Subsection (2) of the said section 82 (which provides for 
increasing the period of detention of a person brought back to 
his school) shall extend to any person brought back (whether 
to his school or elsewhere) after escaping or being taken away 
from the place in which or the person in whose custody he 
was after the making of an approved school order in respect of 
him. 

(6) Any person who— 


(a) knowingly assists or induces a person to escape from 


any such custody as is referred to in subsection (1) of 
this section, or 
(b) without lawful authority takes a person away from such 
custody, or 
(c) knowingly harbours or conceals a person who has so 
escaped or has been so taken away or prevents him 
from returning, 
shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months or to both. 


11.—(1) The Secretary of State may with the consent of a 
local authority providing a remand home designate the remand 
home as a classifying centre for persons who have been ordered 
to be sent to an approved school and may at any time cancel 
such a designation. 

(2) To the extent that a remand home for the time being desig- 
nated under this section is used as a classifying centre the provi- 
sions of the enactments specified in subsection (4) of this section 
shall apply in relation to it and to persons detained in it as they 
apply in relation to an approved school and to persons detained 
in an approved school; and accordingly section 78(4) of the 
principal Act (which relates to persons escaping from remand 
homes) shall not apply in relation to persons detained in a 
classifying centre in pursuance of this section. 


) The Secretary of State may, after consulting the local 
authority providing a remand home which has been or is to be 
designated under this section, direct that so much of their 
expenses in providing and maintaining the home as is attribut- 
able to its use as a classifying centre shall be treated for the 
purposes of sections 90 and 104 of the principal Act as if they 
were expenses incurred by the authority as managers of an 
approved school. 
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* 


(4) The enactments referred to in subsection (2) of this section Part J 
are 


(a) in the principal Act, sections 58, 72, 81 to 83 and 106 
and Schedule 4 except paragraphs 1 to 3, 7 and 14; 


(b) section 72 of the Criminal Justice Act 1948 ; 

(c) section 79 of the Mental Health Act 1959; 

(d) sections 15 to 17 of the Criminal Justice Act 1961; 
(e) any enactment contained in this Act. 


12. Where a person has been transferred to an approved Contributions 
school under section 83 of the principal Act (which enables of respect 
persons detained in schools in Scotland or Northern Ireland to transfered 
be transferred to approved schools in England or Wales) sections from schools 
86 to 89 of that Act (which relate to contributions) shall apply in Scotland 
in relation to him as if the order under which he was detained fu Northern 
before his transfer were an approved school order. eland. 


13. Notwithstanding anything in section 24 of the Children Contributions 
Aot 1948, no person under the care of the managers of an by persons 
approved school shall be liable under section 86 of the principal detained in 
Act to make contributions in respect of himself to a local ey 
authority ; but any such person who is engaged in remunerative rok 
work shall pay to the managers such weekly sum towards their 
expenses as the Secretary of State may determine, but not in 
respect of any period during which he is out from the school 
under supervision. . 


14.—(1) The parent of a person who is detained in an Duty of 
approved school or is in the care of a fit person in pursuance parents to 
of an order under the principal Act shall keep the managers monty Hanea 
of the approved school or, as the case may be, the fit person spiced 9 
informed of the parent's address. school or 

(2) Where a person is transferred from one approved school fit person, 
to another the managers of the school from which he is trans- 
ferred shall, where possible, inform his parents of the transfer ; 
and until his parent has been so informed, the parent’s duty 
under subsection (1) of this section shall be deemed to be duly 
discharged if he keeps the managers of the first-mentioned school 
informed of his address. 


(3) Where, in pursuance of subsection (1) of this section, the 
managers of an approved school or a local authority are 
informed of a change in a parent’s address they shall give notice 
of the new address to the local authority in whose area the 
parent was residing before the change. 

(4) A parent of a person who, knowing that that person is 
detained in an approved school or in the care of a fit person 
as mentioned in subsection (1) of this section, fails to comply 
with that subsection shall be liable on summary conviction to 
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a fine not exceeding five pounds; but in any proceedings under 
this subsection it shall be a defence to prove that the defendant 
was residing at the same address as the other parent and had 
reasonable cause to believe that the other parent had kept 
the managers or fit person informed of the address of both. 


(5) Section 87(5) of the principal Act (which requires a person 
on whom a contribution order has been made to notify changes 
in his address) shall cease to have effect. 


15.—(1) Where a person has been committed by order of a 
court to the care of a fit person and, while the order is in force, 
an approved school order is made in respect of him, the order 
committing him to the care of that person shall be of no effect 
while he is under the care of the managers of an approved 
school ; but this section shall not affect the power of the Secretary 
of State under subsection (4) of section 84 of the principal Act 
to discharge him from the care of the person to whose care he 
has been committed by the first-mentioned order or the power 
of the court under subsection (6) of that section to vary or revoke 
that order. š 

(2) Where a person has ceased to be in the care of a local 
authority by virtue of subsection (1) of this section or of section 
6(3) of the Children Act 1948 (which makes similar provision 
with respect to children in the care of a local authority under 
section 1 of that Act), or where a juvenile court, under section 
84(8) of the principal Act, has revoked an order committing a 
person to the care of a local authority and made an approved 
school order in respect of him, the local authority may, while that 
person is under the care of the managers of an approved school 
but not out under supervision, cause him to be visited and 
befriended, and may, in exceptional circumstances, make pay- 
ments for his welfare. 


Juvenile courts and proceedings in connection with 
children and young persons 
16.—(1) Section 50 of the principal Act shall be amended by 
substituting therein the word “ten” for the word “ eight ”. 


(2) In any proceedings for an offence committed or alleged 
to have been committed by a person of or over the age of 
twenty-one, any offence of which he was found guilty while 
under the age of fourteen shall be disregarded for the purposes 
of any evidence relating to his previous convictions; and he 
shall not be asked, and if asked shall not be required to answer, 
any question relating to such an offence, notwithstanding that 
the question would otherwise be admissible under section 1 of 
the Criminal Evidence Act 1898. 


17.—(1) For Schedule 2 to the principal Act (which relates to 
the constitution of juvenile courts) there shall be substituted 
Schedule 2 to this Act. 
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(2) In section 47(2) of the principal Act (which relates to Part I 
Sittings of juvenile courts) for the words from “subject as 
hereinafter provided” to “other courts are held” there shall 
be substituted the words not sit in a room in which sittings 
of a court other than a juvenile court are held if a sitting of that 
other court has been or will be held there within an hour before 
or after the sitting of the juvenile court ”. 


18. Notwithstanding section 46(1) of the principal Act (which Jurisdiction of 
restricts the jurisdiction of magistrates’ courts which are not magistrates 
juvenile courts in cases where a child or young person is charged 1 8 0 
with an offence) a magistrates’ court which is not a juvenile involving 
court may hear an information against a child or young person children 


if he is charged— and young 


persons. 

(a) with aiding, abetting, causing, procuring, allowing or 

permitting an offence with which a person who has 

attained the age of seventeen is charged at the same 

time; or f 
(b) with an offence arising out of circumstances which are 

the same as or connected with those giving rise to an 

offence with which a person who has attained the age 

of seventeen is charged at the same time. 


19.—-(1) Where a court of quarter sessions for a borough deals Assessors for 
with a case on appeal from a juvenile court or with the case recorder in 
of a person committed by a juvenile court to quarter sessions appeal an 
under section 28 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act 1952 or section n juvenile 
67 of the Mental Health Act 1959, the recorder shall, where courts, 
practicable, be assisted by two members of a juvenile court 


panel, who shall sit with him and act as assessors. 


(2) Where in any case only one such member is available 
the recorder may sit with that member, and where in any case 
no such member is available and it appears to the recorder 
that an adjournment would not be in the interests of justice, 
he may sit alone. 


(3) The Lord Chancellor may by rules made by statutory 
instrument make provision for the selection of justices to act 
under subsection (1) of this section and for securing their presence 
on the bench. and those rules shall secure that, so far as prac- 
ticable, of any two justices assisting the recorder one is a man 
and one a woman. 


(4) Except where rules under the preceding subsection other- 
wise provide, the said justices shall be selected from the juvenile 
court panel for the borough (or, if the borough is part of an 
area for which a combined panel has been formed in pursuance 
of Schedule 2 to this Act, the juvenile court panel for that area). 
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(5) Rules under subsection (3) of this section may provide, in 
the case of any borough or class of borough, either— 


(a) that the said justices shall be selected also from the 
juvenile court panel for any other area which includes 
part of the county in which the borough is situated 
(or, in the case of a county borough, of a county which 
has a common boundary with it); or 

(b) that they shall be so selected instead of being selected 
from the panel mentioned in subsection (4) of this 
section. 


20. For the purpose of dealing with the case of a person 
committed by a juvenile court under section 28 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act 1952 or section 67 of the Mental Health Act 1959 
a court of quarter sessions for the county of London shall be 
constituted in accordance with the provisions of section 8 of 
the Summary Jurisdiction (Appeals) Act 1933, as modified in 
their application to appeals from a juvenile court by section 
18(4) of the Criminal Justice Administration Act 1956. 


21. Section 14(3) of the principal Act (which, as respects the 
summary trial of the offences mentioned in Schedule 1 to that 
Act, makes provision, similar to that made as respects summary 
trial generally by section 104 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act 
1952, for limiting the time within which proceedings may be 
begun but, unlike that section, extends to summary trial under 
section 19, 20 or 21 of the said Act of 1952) is hereby repealed. 


22.—(1) Where a person apparently under the age of seventeen 
has been arrested without warrant for an offence and is neither 
brought forthwith before a magistrates’ court nor released, he 
shall be brought before a magistrates’ court within seventy-two 
hours unless an officer of police of a rank not less than inspector 
certifies to a magistrates’ court within that period that by reason 
of illness or accident the said person cannot be brought before 
the court. 


(2) Where in pursuance of this section a person is brought 
before a magistrates’ court or a certificate relating to any person 
is produced to a magistrates’ court, the court may remand him. 


23.—(1) A court or justice of the peace— 

(a) authorising any person under section 26(6) or section 
67(1) of the principal Act to take a child or young 
person to a place of safety; or 

(b) issuing a warrant under section 40 of that Act autho- 
rising a constable to take a child or young person to 
a place of safety ; or 

(c) ordering the removal of a child or young person to a 
place of safety under section 7 of the Children Act 1958 
or section 43 of the Adoption Act 1958; 
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shall specify in the warrant, authority or order a period, which 
shall not exceed twenty-eight days, beyond which the child or 
young person must not be detained in a place of safety without 
being brought before a juvenile court ; and accordingly the child 
or young person shall be brought before a juvenile court not 
later than the end of that period unless he has been released or 
received into the care of a local authority. 

(2) Where a child or young person has taken refuge in a 
place of safety or has been taken there otherwise than under 
the authority of a court or justice of the peace, he shall be 
brought before a juvenile court or a justice of the peace within 
the period of eight days beginning with the day when he arrived 
at the place of safety, unless he has been released or received into 
the care of a local authority. 

(3) A child or young person required to be brought before a 
juvenile court or a justice of the peace under subsection (1) or 
subsection (2) of this section shall (if not otherwise brought 
before the court or justice) be brought before the court or 
justice by the local authority in whose area the. place of safety 
is situated; and the person occupying or in charge of a place 
of safety not provided by that local authority shall as soon as 
practicable notify that local authority whenever a child or young 
person takes refuge there or is taken there as mentioned in sub- 
section (1) or subsection (2) of this section. 


(4) Notwithstanding anything in the preceding provisions of 
this section, where the person to be brought before a court or 
justice is under the age of five or cannot be brought before 
the court or justice by reason of illness or accident, the duty to 
bring him before the court or justice may be discharged by the 
making of an application for an order under subsection (5) of 
this section. 

(5) Where a person is brought before a juvenile court or justice 
of the peace in pursuance of subsection (3) of this section or 
an application is made in respect of any person to a juvenile 
court or justice of the peace in pursuance of subsection (4) 
thereof, the court or justice may either order him to be released 
or make an interim order for his detention in a place of safety, 
or for his committal to the care of a fit person, whether a relative 
or not, who is willing to undertake the care of him. 

(6) An interim order under this section shall cease to have 
effect 

(a) if made by a juvenile court, not later than twenty-eight 
days after it is made: and 
(b) if made otherwise than by a juvenile court, not later 
than twenty-eight days after the person in respect of 
whom it is made arrived at the place of safety ; 
but if before the expiration of that period a juvenile court thinks 
it expedient to do so it may make a further interim order under 
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this section, and, where the person. concerned is under the age 


of five or cannot be brought before the court by reason of illness 
or accident, may do so in his absence. 


(7) Subsections (2) to (4) of section 6 of the Children and 
Young Persons Act 1938 (which make provision for children 
and young persons needing medical treatment while in a place 
of safety) shall with the necessary modifications apply in relation 
to orders under this section as they apply in relation to such 
orders as are mentioned in subsection (2) of that section. 


(8) In this section “ young person” includes a person of or 
over the age of seventeen who is about to be brought before a 
juvenile court under section 66 of the principal Act. 


24.—(1) In the proviso to subsection (1) and in subsection (5A) 
of section 27 of the Criminal Justice Act 1948 (which empower. 
a court which remands a child under the age of twelve to send 
him to a special reception centre or to transfer him to or from 
such a centre) for the words twelve years of age there shall 
be substituted the words “ fifteen years of age 


(2) On the coming into force of an Order in Council under 
section 35 of the Education Act 1944 (which enables the com- 
pulsory school age to be raised to sixteen years) subsection (1) 
of this section shall have effect as if for the word “ fifteen ” 
there were substituted the word “ sixteen ”. 


(3) After subsection (5B) of the said section 27 there shall 
be inserted the following subsection : — 


60) Before exercising its powers under the proviso to 
subsection (1) of this section or under subsection (5A) of 
this section in relation to a person who has attained the age 
of twelve the court, unless to do so would in its opinion 
cause undue delay, shall permit the local authority providing 
the centre to make representations to the court as to the 
exercise of those powers and shall consider any representa- 
tiop so made.” 


25.—(1) For section 34 of the principal Act there shall be 
substituted the following section: 

“34.—(1) Where a child or young person is charged with 

any offence or is for any other reason brought before a 

court, any person who is a parent or guardian of his may 

be required to attend at the court before which the case is 

heard or determined during all the stages of the proceedings, 

and any such person shall be so required at any stage where 

the court thinks it desirable, unless the court is satisfied 
that it wouid be unreasonable to require his attendance. 


(2) Where a child or young person is arrested or taken 
to a place of safety, such steps shall be taken as may be 
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practicable to inform at least one person whose attendance Part I 
may be required under this section ”. 
(2) Where a person apparently under the age of seventeen 
who has been arrested and charged with an offence is released 
under section 32(1) of the principal Act on his parent or 
guardian entering into a recognizance to secure his attendance 
upon the hearing of the charge, the recognizance may be con- 
ditioned for the attendance at the hearing of the parent or 
guardian as well as the person charged. 


26. In any proceedings, other than proceedings for an offence, Medical 
before a juvenile court, and on any appeal from a decision of a evidence by 
juvenile court in any such proceedings, any document purporting Certificate. 
to be a certificate of a fully registered medical practitioner as to 
any person’s physical or mental condition shall be admissible as 
evidence of that condition. 


27.—(1) In any proceedings before a magistrates’ court Evidence of 
inquiring into a sexual offence as examining justices— oe 

(a) a child shall not be called as a witness for the prosecu- proceedings 
tion; but for sexual 


(b) any statement made in writing by or taken in writing ences. 
from the child shall be admissible in evidence of any 
matter of which his oral testimony would be 
admissible ; 
except in a case where the application of this subsection is ex- 
cluded under subsection (2) of this section. 


(2) Subsection (1) of this section shall not apply— 

(a) where at or before the time when such a statement is 
tendered in evidence the defence objects to the applica- 
tion of that subsection ; or 

(b) where the prosecution requires the attendance of the 
child for the purpose of establishing the identity of any 
person ; or 

(c) where the court is satisfied that it has not been possible 
to obtain from the child a statement that may be given 
in evidence under this section ; or 

(d) where the inquiry into the offence takes place after the 
court has discontinued to try it summarily and the child 
has given evidence in the summary trial. 

(3) Section 23 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act 1952 (which, 
in a case where an inquiry into an offence is followed by sum- 
mary trial, treats evidence given for the purposes of the inquiry 
as having been given for the purposes of the trial) shall not 
apply to any statement admitted in pursuance of subsection (1) 
of this section. 

(4) In this section “ sexual offence ” means any offence under 
the Sexual Offences Act 1956 or the Indecency with Children Act 
1960, or any attempt to commit such an offence. ` 
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28.—(1) Subject to subsection (2) of this section, in relation to 
any oath administered to and taken by any person before a 
juvenile court or administered to and taken by any child or young 
person before any other court, section 2 of the Oaths Act 1909 
shall have effect as if the words “I promise before Almighty 
God” were set out in it instead of the words “I swear by 
Almighty God that”. 


(2) Where in any oath otherwise duly administered and taken 
either of the forms mentioned in this section is used instead of the 
other, the oath shall nevertheless be deemed to have been duly 
administered and taken. 


` 29.—(1) Where proceedings in respect of a young person are 
begun before a juvenile court under section 62 or section 65 
of the principal Act and he attains the age of seventeen before 
the conclusion of the proceedings, the court may continue to 
deal with the case and make any order which it could have 
made if he had not attained that age. 


(2) Where, in any such proceedings, or in proceedings under 
section 66, 84(8) or 85(1) of the principal Act, a court makes 
in respect of a person who has attained the age of seventeen 
an order sending him to an approved school, committing him 
to the care of a fit person, or placing him under the super- 
vision of a probation officer or of some other person appointed 
for the purpose by the court, the provisions of any enactment 
relating to the making of such an order and of any enactment 
relating to persons so sent, committed or placed, shall apply 
in relation to him as they apply in relation to persons who have 
not attained the age of seventeen. 


Recovery of arrears of contributions 


30.—(1) Where during any period (in this section referred to 
as the period of default) 


(a) a person was liable to make contributions in respect of 
- a child; but 


(b) no order was in force requiring him to make the 
contributions ; 


a magistrates’ court acting for the petty sessions area where he 
is for the time being residing may, on the application of the 
person who would have been entitled to receive payment under 
such an order, make an order (in this section referred to as an 
“arrears order) requiring him to pay such weekly sum, for 
such period, as the court, having regard to his means, thinks 
fit; but the aggregate of the payments required to be made 
by any person under an arrears order shall not exceed the 
aggregate that, in the opinion of the court, would have been 
payable by him under a contribution order in respect of the 
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period of default or, if it exceeded three months, the last part 
thereof, less the aggregate of the payments (if any) made by him 
in respect of his liability during that period or, as the case may 
be, the last part thereof. 


For the purposes of this subsection the last part of the period 
of default shall be taken to be the last three months thereof and 
such time, if any, preceding the last three months as is equal to 
the time during which it continued after the making of the 
application for the arrears order. 


(2) No application for an arrears order shall be made later 
than three months after the end of the period of default. 


(3) An arrears order shall be treated as a contribution order, 
and payments under it as contributions, for the purposes of the 
following enactments, that is to say— 


in the principal Act, subsections (3) and (4) of section 86, 
sections 87(4), 89 and 102(1)(c), 


the Maintenance Orders Act 1950, 

the Maintenance Orders Act 1958, 

paragraph 2 of Schedule 8 to the Local Government Act 
1958. 


(4) Where the person who was liable to make contributions 
resides in Scotland or Northern Ireland, subsection (1) of this 
section shall have effect as if for the magistrates’ court therein 
mentioned there were substituted a magistrates’ court acting for 
the petty sessions area where the applicant is for the time being 
residing or, where the applicant is a local authority, a magi- 
strates’ court acting for the area or part of the area of the local 
authority. 


(5) A person liable to make payments under an arrears order 
shall, except at a time when he is under a duty to give informa- 
tion of his address under section 14(1) of this Act, keep the 
person to whom the payments are to be made informed of his 
address; and if he fails to do so he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 


(6) In this section— 
“ child ” has the same meaning as in the Children Act 1948, 


(contributions means contributions under section 86 of 
the principal Act, and 


“ contribution order ” means an order under section 87 of 
the principal Act. 
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Increase of certain penalties 


31. In section 1 of the principal Act (cruelty to persons under 
sixteen) paragraph (b) of subsection (1) (which provides for a 
fine not exceeding twenty-five pounds on summary conviction) 
shall be amended, as respects offences committed after the com- 
mencement of this Act, by the substitution for the words twenty- 
five pounds ” of the words “ one hundred pounds ”. 


32. Section 7 of the principal Act and section 18 of the 
principal Scottish Act (which, in subsection (1), prohibit the sale 
of tobacco and cigarette papers to persons apparently under 
the age of sixteen and, in subsection (2), enable a court to 
order measures to be taken to prevent the use by such persons 
of automatic machines for the sale of tobacco) shall each be 
amended, as respects offences committed after the commence- 
ment of this Act, by substituting— 


(a) in subsection (1) (which provides for fines not exceed- 
ing two, five and ten pounds on a first, second or 
subsequent conviction) for the words “two”, “ five” 
and“ ten ” the words “ twenty-five ”, fifty and “ one 
hundred ”, respectively ; and 


(b) in subsection (2) (which provides for fines not exceed- 
ing five pounds for failure to comply with the order 
of the court and further fines not exceeding one pound 
for each day during which the offence continues) for 
the words five” and “one” the words fifty ” and 
“ten ', respectively. 


New appeals 


33.—(1) Any person aggrieved by the decision of a juvenile 
court given after the commencement of this Act on an applica- 
tion under section 84(6) of the principal Act for the variation 
or revocation of an order committing a person to the care of a 
fit person may appeal against the decision to a court of quarter 
sessions. 


(2) The grounds upon which a local authority named in an 
approved school order made after the commencement of this Act 
may appeal and the court substitute the name of another local 
authority under subsection (2) of section 90 of the principal Act 
shall include the ground that the person to whom the order 
relates is not known to have been resident within the district 
of any local authority and that the authority named in the order 
was not, but that other authority was, the local authority or 
one of the local authorities within whose district the offence was 
committed or the circumstances arose rendering him liable to 
be sent to an approved school. 
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Part II 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 
General provisions as to employment 


34. For paragraph (c) of section 18(1) of the principal Act Hours of 
(Which prohibits the employment of children before six o’clock employment. 


in the morning or after eight o’clock in the evening) and for 
paragraph (c) of section 28(1) of the principal Scottish Act (which 
prohibits such employment before six o’clock in the morning 
or after seven o’clock in the evening, or at certain times of the 
year eight o’clock in the evening) there shall be substituted the 
following paragraph: 

“ (c) before seven o’clock in the morning or after seven 

o’clock in the evening on any day; or ”. i 


35.—(1) In section 20(1) of the principal Act (which, subject Street 
to certain exceptions, prohibits persons under the age of sixteen trading. 


from engaging or being employed in street trading) for the word 
“ sixteen ”, in both places where it occurs, there shall be sub- 
stituted the word “ seventeen ”. 


(2) Nothing in the said section 20 or section 30 of the 
principal Scottish Act or in any byelaw made under either of 
those sections shall restrict the engagement or employment of 
any person in the carrying on in any place of a retail trade or 
business (within the meaning of the Shops Act 1950) on any 
occasion on which it is customary for retail trades or businesses 
to be carried on in that place. 


(3) At the end of the said section 20 there shall be added the 
following subsection : — 

“ (3) No person under the age of eighteen shall on a 
Sunday engage or be employed in street trading of a descrip- 
tion to which, notwithstanding section 58 of the Shops 
Act 1950 (which extends certain provisions to any place 
where a retail trade or business is carried on), those 
provisions do not extend.“ 


36. Section 21 of the principal Act and section 31 of the Increase 
principal Scottish Act (which impose penalties for contraventions of certain 
of the general provisions of those Acts as to employment) shall Penalties 


each be amended, as respects offences committed after the com- 
mencement of this Act, as follows : — 

(a) in subsection (1) (which provides for fines not exceeding 
five pounds and twenty pounds for first and subsequent 
offences respectively) for the words “ five pounds ” there 
shall be substituted the words “twenty pounds and 
for the words twenty pounds” the words fifty 
pounds ” ; and 
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(b) in subsection (3) (which provides for fines of twenty 
shillings and forty shillings for first and subsequent 
offences respectively) for the words twenty shillings ” 
there shall be substituted the words “ ten pounds ” and 
for the words “ forty shillings” the words “ twenty 
pounds ”. 


Entertainment 


37.—(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, a child 
shall not take part in a performance to which this section 
applies except under the authority of a licence granted by the 
local authority in whose area he resides or, if he does not 
reside in Great Britain, by the local authority in whose area 
the applicant or one of the applicants for the licence resides or 
has his place of business. 

(2) This section applies to— 


(a) any performance in connection with which a charge is 
made (whether for admission or otherwise) ; 


(b) any performance in licensed premises within the meaning 
of the Licensing Act 1953 or the Licensing (Scotland) 
Act 1959 or in premises in respect of which a club is 
registered under the said Act of 1959 or the Licensing 
Act 1961; 

(c) any broadcast performance ; 

(d) any performance recorded (by whatever means) with a 
view to its use in a broadcast or in a film intended for 
public exhibition ; 

and a child shall be treated for the purposes of this section 
as taking part in a performance if he takes the place of a per- 
former in any rehearsal or in any preparation for the recording 
of the performance. l 


(3) A licence under this section shall not be required for any 
child to take part in a performance to which this section 
applies if— 

(a) in the six months preceding the performance he has 
not taken part in other performances to which this 
section applies on more than three days; or 

(b) the performance is given under arrangements made by 
a school (within the meaning of the Education Act 
1944 or the Education (Scotland) Act 1962) or made by 
a body of persons approved for the purposes of this 
section by the Secretary of State or by the local authority 
in whose area the performance takes place, and no pay- 
ment in respect of the child’s taking part in the per- 
formance is made, whether to him or to any other 
person, except for defraying expenses ; 
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but the Secretary of State may by regulations made by statutory Part N 
instrument prescribe conditions to be observed with respect to 

the hours of work, rest or meals of children taking part in per- 
formances as mentioned in paragraph (a) of this subsection. 


(4) The power to grant licences under this section shall be 
exercisable subject to such restrictions and conditions as the 
Secretary of State may by regulations made by statutory instru- 
ment prescribe and a local authority shall not grant a licence 
for a child to take part in a performance or series of perform- 
ances unless they are satisfied that he is fit to do so, that proper 
provision has been made to secure his health and kind treatment 
and that, having regard to such provision (if any) as has been 
or will be made therefor, his education will not suffer; but 
if they are so satisfied, in the case of an application duly made 
for a licence under this section which they have power to 
grant, they shall not refuse to grant the licence. 


(5) Regulations under this section may make different pro- 
vision for different circumstances and may prescribe, among 
the conditions subject to which a licence is to be granted, condi- 
tions requiring the approval of a local authority and may provide 
for that approval to be given subject to conditions imposed by 
the authority. 

(6) Without prejudice to the generality of the preceding sub- 
section, regulations under this section may prescribe, among 
the conditions subject to which a licence may be granted, a 
condition requiring sums earned by the child in respect of 
whom the licence is granted in taking part in a performance to 
which the licence relates to be paid into the county court (or, 
in Scotland, consigned in the sheriff court) or dealt with in a 
manner approved by the local authority. 


(7) A licence under, this section shall specify the times, if 
any, during which the child in respect of whom it is granted 
may be absent from school for the purposes authorised by the 
licence; and for the purposes of the enactments relating to 
education a child who is so absent during any times so specified 
shall be deemed to be absent with leave granted by a person 
authorised in that behalf by the managers, governors or pro- 
prietor of the school or, in Scotland, with reasonable excuse. 

(8) Any statutory instrument made under this section shall be 
subject to annulment in pursuance of a resolution of either 
House of Parliament. 


38.—(1) A licence under the preceding section in respect of a Restriction 


: 3514 on licences for 
child under the age of thirteen shall not be granted unless performances 


(a) the licence is for acting and the application therefor by children 
is accompanied by a declaration that the part he is to under 13. 
act cannot be taken except by a child of about his 
age; or 
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Part Il (b) the licence is for dancing in a ballet which does not 
form part of an entertainment of which anything other 
than ballet or opera also forms part and the applica- 
tion for the licence is accompanied by a declaration 
that the part he is to dance cannot be taken except 
by a child of about his age; or 

(c) the nature of his part in the performance is wholly or 
mainly musical and either the nature of the perform- 
ance is also wholly or mainly musical or the per- 
formance consists only of opera and ballet. 


(2) On the extension of the compulsory school age (or, in 
Scotland, school age) to sixteen years, that is to say— 


(a) in England and Wales, on the coming into force of an 
Order in Council under section 35 of the Education Act 
1944; and 


(b) in Scotland, on the coming into force of regulations 
under section 32 of the Education (Scotland) Act 1962; 


subsection (1) of this section shall have effect as if for the word 
“ thirteen ” there were substituted the word “ fourteen ”. 


Supplementary 39.—(1) A licence under section 37 of this Act may be varied 
1 as on the application of the person holding it by the local authority 
Under by whom it was granted or by any local authority in whose area 
section 37. the performance or one of the performances to which it relates 


takes place. 


(2) The local authority by whom such a licence was granted. 
and any local authority in whose area the performance or one of 
the performances to which it relates takes place, may vary or 
revoke the licence if any condition subject to which it was granted 
is not observed or they are not satisfied as to the matters 
mentioned in subsection (4) of the said section 37, but shall, 
before doing so, give to the holder of the licence such notice 
(if any) of their intention as may be practicable in the 
circumstances. 


(3) Where a local authority grant such a licence authorising 
a child to take part in a performance in the area of another 
local authority they shall send to that other authority such parti- 
culars as the Secretary of State may by regulations made by 
statutory instrument prescribe ; and where a local authority vary 
or revoke such a licence which was granted by, or relates to a 
performance in the area of, another local authority, they shall 
inform that other authority. 


(4) A local authority proposing to vary or revoke such a 
licence granted by another local authority shall, if practicable, 
consult that other authority. 
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(5) The holder of such a licence shall keep such records as the 
Secretary of State may by regulations made by statutory instru- 
ment prescribe and shall on request produce them to an officer 
of the authority who granted the licence, at any time not later 
than six months after the performance or last performance to 
which it relates. 


(6) Where a local authority refuse an application for a licence 
under section 37 of this Act or revoke or, otherwise than on the 
application of the holder, vary such a licence they shall state 
their grounds for doing so in writing to the applicant or, as the 
case may be, the holder of the licence; and the applicant or 
holder may appeal to a magistrates’ court or, in Scotland, the 
sheriff, against the refusal, revocation or variation, and against 
any condition subject to which the licence is granted or any 
approval is given, not being a condition which the local authority 
are required to impose. 

(7) Any statutory instrument made under this section shall be 
subject to annulment in pursuance of a resolution of either House 
of Parliament. 


40.—(1) If any person— 


(a) causes or procures any child or, being his parent or 
guardian, allows him, to take part in any performance 
in contravention of section 37 of this Act; or 


(b) fails to observe any condition subject to which a licence 
under that section is granted, or any condition pre- 
scribed under subsection (3) of that section ; or 

(c) knowingly or recklessly makes any false statement in 
or in connection with an application for a licence under 
that section ; 

he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
three months or both. 

(2) If any person fails to keep or produce any record which 
he is required to keep or produce under section 39 of this Act, 
he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds or imprisonment for a term not exceeding three 
months or both. 

(3) The court by which the holder or one of the holders of a 
licence under section 37 of this Act is convicted of an offence 
under this section may revoke the licence. 

(4) In any proceedings for an offence under this section alleged 
to have been committed by causing, procuring or allowing a 
child to take part in a performance without a licence under 
‘section 37 of this Act it shall be a defence to prove that the 
accused believed that the condition specified in paragraph (a) 
of subsection (3) of that section was satisfied and that he had 
reasonable grounds for that belief. 


PART II 


Offences. 
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Part II 41.—(1) The power to grant licences under section 24 of the 
Licences for principal Act (which relates to the training of persons under 
training the age of sixteen to take part in performances of a dangerous 
1 12 nature) shall be exercisable by the local authority for the area 


and 16 for or one of the areas in which the training is to take place instead 
performances of by a magistrates’ court. 


eee (2) A licence under the said section 24 or under section 34 
nature. of the principal Scottish Act (which makes provision in Scotland 
' similar to that made in England and Wales by the said section 24 
as amended by subsection (1) of this section) may be revoked 
or varied by the authority who granted it if any of the conditions 
embodied therein are not complied with or if it appears to them 
that the person to whom the licence relates is no longer fit and 
willing to be trained or that proper provision is no longer bein 
made to secure his health and kind treatment. ' 


(3) Where an authority refuse an application for such a licence 
or revoke or vary such a licence they shall state their grounds 
for doing so in writing to the applicant, or, as the case may be, 
to the holder of the licence, and the applicant or holder may 
appeal to a magistrates’ court or, in Scotland. to the sheriff, 
against the refusal, revocation or variation. 


Licences for 42.—(1) Section 25 of the principal Act (which prohibits 
children and persons under eighteen from going abroad for the purpose of 
Sae S performing for profit except under the authority of a licence 
abroad. granted under that section) and section 26 of that Act (which 
imposes penalties for contraventions) shall have effect as if the 
words singing, playing, performing or being exhibited” in- 
cluded taking part in any such performance as is mentioned in 
paragraph (c) or (d) of section 37(2) of this Act. 
(2) A licence under the said section 25 may be granted in 
respect of a person notwithstanding that he is under the age 
of fourteen if— 


(a) the engagement which he is to fulfil is for acting and 
the application for the licence is accompanied by a 
declaration that the part he is to act cannot be taken 
except by a person of about his age; or 

(b) the engagement is for dancing in a ballet which does 
not form part of an entertainment of which anything 
other than ballet or opera also forms part and the 
application for the licence is accompanied by a declara- 
tion that the part he is to dance cannot be taken 
except by a child of about his age ; or 

(c) the engagement is for taking part in a performance 
the nature of which is wholly or mainly musical or 
which consists only of opera and ballet and the nature 
of his — in the performance is wholly or mainly 
musical. 
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43. For subsection (2) of section 28 of the principal Act and 
for subsection (2) of section 36 of the principal Scottish Act 
there shall be substituted the following subsection : — 


“ (2) Any authorised officer of the said authority or any 
constable may— 


(a) at any time enter any place used as a broadcasting 
studio or film studio or used for the recording of 
a performance with a view to its use in a broadcast 
or in a film intended for public exhibition and 
make inquiries therein as to any children taking 
part in performances to which section 37 of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1963 applies: 

(b) at any time during the currency of a licence granted 
under the said section 37 or under the provisions 
of this Part of this Act relating to training for 
dangerous performances enter any place (whether 
or not it is such a place as is mentioned in para- 
graph (a) of this subsection) where the person to 
whom the licence relates is authorised by the licence 
to take part in a performance or to be trained, and 
may make inquiries therein with respect to that 
person.” 


Construction of Part II 


PART II 


Extended 
powers of 
entry. 
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44.—(1) This Part of this Act, in its application to England Construction 


and Wales, and, as regards section 42, in its application else- 
where, shall be construed, and Part II of the principal Act shall 
have effect, as if this Part were included in that Part. l 


(2) This Part of this Act, except section 42, shall, in its appli- 
cation to Scotland, be construed as if it were included in Part III 
of the principal Scottish Act and as if references to a local 
authority were references to an education authority ; and the said 
Part III shall have effect as if this Part of this Act (except sec- 
tion 42) were included in it. i 


Part III 

MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 

Research and financial assistance 
45.—(1) The Secretary of State may conduct or assist other 
persons in conducting research into any matter connected with 
his functions or the functions of local authorities under the 
Children and Young Persons Acts 1933 to 1956, the Children 
and Young Persons (Scotland) Acts 1937 and 1956, the Children 
Act 1948, the Children Act 1958 or this Act, or any matter con- 
nected with the adoption of children. . 


of Part II. 


Research. 
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(2) Any local authority may conduct or assist other persons 
in conducting research into any matter connected with their 
functions under the enactments mentioned in subsection (1) of 
this section or their functions connected with the adoption of 
children. 


46.—(1) In subsection (1) of section 20 of the Children Act 
1948 (which authorises a local authority to contribute towards 
the cost of accommodation and maintenance of certain persons 
over the age of eighteen who have been in the care of a local 
authority) after the word “ being there shall be inserted the 
words “either a person who has attained the age of seventeen 
but has ceased to be in the care of a local authority, or ”. 


(2) In subsection (2) of the said section 20 (which authorises 
a local authority to make grants towards the education or train- 
ing of certain persons over the age of eighteen who immediately 
before they attained that age were in the care of a local 
authority) for the word “ eighteen ”, in the first place where it 
occurs, there shall be substituted the word “ seventeen ” and for 
the words “immediately before they attained the age of 
eighteen ” there shall be substituted the words “at or after the 
time when they attained the age of seventeen ”. 


47. While a person is in the care of a local authority under 
the principal Act, the principal Scottish Act or the Children 
Act 1948 or by virtue of an order under the Matrimonial 
Proceedings (Children) Act 1958 or the Matrimonial Proceed- 
ings (Magistrates’ Courts) Act 1960, the local authority may 
undertake any obligation by way of guarantee under any deed . 
of apprenticeship or articles of clerkship entered into by that 
person; and where the local authority have undertaken any 
such obligation under any deed or articles they may at any 
time (whether or not the person concerned is still in their care) 
undertake the like obligation under any deed or articles supple- 
mental thereto. 


Children in respect of whom parental rights may be or have 
been assumed by local authority 


48.—(1) Where, after a child has been received into the care 
of a local authority under section 1 of the Children Act 1948, 


‘the whereabouts of any parent or guardian of his have remained 


unknown for not less than twelve months, then, for the purposes 
of section 2 of that Act (which enables a local authority in 
certain circumstances to assume parental rights) the parent or 
guardian shall be deemed to have abandoned the child. 


(2) The power of a local authority under paragraph (b) of 
section 2(1) of the Children Act 1948 to resolve that all rights 
and powers of a parent or guardian shall vest in them may be 
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exercised, as well as in the cases mentioned in that paragraph, Parr III 
in any case where it appears to them— 


(a) that the parent or guardian suffers from a mental dis- 
order (within the meaning of the Mental Health Act 
1959 or the Mental Health (Scotland) Act 1960) which 
renders him unfit to have the care of the child; or 


(b) that the parent or guardian has so persistently failed 
without reasonable cause to discharge the obligations 
of a parent or guardian as to be unfit to have the care 
of the child ; 


and the power of the court or sheriff, under subsection (3) of 
that section, to order that the resolution shall not lapse may 
also be exercised if the court or sheriff is satisfied that the person 
who objected to the resolution is unfit to have the care of the 
child by reason of his persistent failure to discharge the obliga- 
tions of a parent or guardian. 


(3) In this section “ child ” has the same meaning as in the 
Children Act 1948. 


49.—(1) Where a local authority have, in accordance with Harbouring 
section 3(3) of the Children Act 1948, allowed any person to or concealing 
take over the care of a child with respect to whom a resolu- 1 seautted 
tion under section 2 of that Act is in force and have by notice 8 18 1 
in writing required that person to return the child at a time authority. 
specified in the notice (which, if that person has been allowed 
to take over the care of the child for a fixed period, shall 
not be earlier than the end of that period) any person who 
harbours or conceals the child after that time or prevents him 
from returning as required by the notice shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds or 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two months or to both. 


(2) In this section “child” has the same meaning as in the 
Children Act 1948. 


50. A court may entertain an application under section 4(2A) Extension 
of the Guardianship of Infants Act 1925 to appoint a guardian of power 
of an infant notwithstanding that, by virtue of a resolution t° 1 
under section 2 of the Children Act 1948, a local authority rden. 
have parental rights with respect to him; but where on such 
an application the court appoints a guardian the resolution 
shall cease to have effect. 


Persons under supervision changing country of residence 


51.—(1) Where a court in England or Wales is satisfied that Supervision 
a child or young person in respect of whom it would otherwise of persons 
make a supervision order under the principal Act resides or will 5 ne 
reside in Scotland, the court shall, instead of making such an ang. 
order, make an order specifying a court of summary jurisdiction 
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having jurisdiction in the place in Scotland in which the child 
or young person will reside and placing him for a specified 
period not exceeding three years under the supervision of such 
probation officer or other person as may be appointed by that 
court ; and in any area of Scotland to which section 50 of the 
principal Scottish Act applies the court specified under this sub- 
section shall be the court constituted for that area under the 
provisions of section 51 of that Act. 


(2) Where a juvenile court in England or Wales is satisfied 
that a person in respect of whom a supervision order under the 
principal Act has been made proposes to reside or is residing 
in Scotland then, instead of amending the order in accordance 
with Schedule 1 to this Act, the court shall discharge it and 
make an order under subsection (1) of this section, specifying 
as the period for which that person will be under supervision 
the remainder of the period specified in the supervision order. 


(3) The court of summary jurisdiction in Scotland specified 
in an order under this section shall appoint a probation officer 
or some other person under whose supervision the child or 
young person shall be placed; and thereafter the order made 
under this section shall be treated for the purposes of the 
principal Scottish Act as a supervision order under that Act. 


52.—(1) Where a court in Scotland is satisfied that a child 
or young person in respect of whom it would otherwise make 
a supervision order under the principal Scottish Act resides 
or will reside in England or Wales, the court shall, instead 
of making such an order, make an order naming the petty 
sessions area in which the child or young person will reside 
and placing him for a specified period not exceeding three years 
under the supervision of a probation officer in England or Wales. 


(2) Where a court in Scotland is satisfied that a person in 
respect of whom a supervision order under the principal Scottish 
Act has been made proposes to reside or is residing in England 
or Wales the court shall discharge that order and make an 
order under subsection (1) of this section, specifying as the 
period for which that person will be under supervision the 
remainder of the period specified in the supervision order. 


(3) An order made under the preceding provisions of this 
section shall be treated for the purposes of the principal Act 
and this Act as a supervision order under the principal Act. 


(4) In this section “ petty sessions area” includes a division 
of the metropolitan area referred to in Part II of Schedule 2 to 
this Act. 
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Children and young persons escaping to other parts of Part III 
British Islands 


_ 53,—(1) The power to arrest and bring back any person which Attest in one 
is conferred by any of the following provisions relating to persons Brit 
: À British Islands 
escaping, taken away or absent after being sent to a remand of children or 
home, special reception centre or approved school or after being young persons 
committed to the care of a fit person, that is to say e in 
(a) sections 7800, 82(1) and 85 of the principal Act; and other.part: 


(b) sections 82(4), 86(1) and 89 of the principal Scottish 
Act; 


shall be exercisable also— 
(i) in Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands or the Isle of 
Man; and 
(ii) in relation to persons sent to a remand home or training 
school or committed to the care of a fit person under 
the Children and Young Persons Act (Northern Ireland) 
1950 or any enactment of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland for the time being in force (including persons 
so committed and boarded out). 


(2) Any person who knowingly harbours or conceals any such 
person as is mentioned in paragraph (ii) of the preceding sub- 
section or prevents him from returning shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months or both. 


(3) Every person who is authorised by the managers of a 
training school within the meaning of the Children and Young 
Persons Act (Northern Ireland) 1950 to arrest a person under 
their care and bring him back to his school shall, for the purpose 
of acting on that authority, have all the powers, protection and 
privileges 

(a) in Great Britain or the Isle of Man, of a constable ; 

(b) in Jersey, of a member of the police ; 

(c) in any other part of the Channel Islands, of an officer 
of police within the meaning of section 43 of the 
Larceny (Guernsey) Law 1958, or any corresponding 
law for the time being in force. 


Amendment of Adoption Act 1958 


54.— (I) Section 9 of the Adoption Act 1958 (which enables Extension 
Adoption Rules within the meaning of that Act to be made of scope of 
with respect to matters arising out of Part I thereof) shall have Ree 

5 es. 
effect as if— 
(a) in subsection (3) thereof the reference to Part I of that 
Act included references to sections 34 and 35 thereof 
B 
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(under which the right of a parent, adoption society or 
local authority to remove an infant from the care and 
possession of a person who has applied for an adop- 
tion order cannot be exercised without the leave of the 
court) ; and 

(b) subsection (5) thereof included applications for the 
leave of the court under the said section 34 or the said 
section 35 among the applications for the hearing and 
determination of which otherwise than in open court 
provision may be made by Adoption Rules. 

(2) In the application of this section to Scotland, the refer- 
ences to section 9 of the Adoption Act 1958 and to subsections 
(3) and (5) thereof shall be construed as references.to section 11 
of that Act and subsections (2) and (3) thereof, and references 
to Adoption Rules shall be construed as references to an act 
of sederunt made in pursuance of the said subsection (2). 


55. Section 52 of the Adoption Act 1958 (which, subject to 
exceptions, requires the authority of a provisional adoption 
order for the taking or sending abroad for adoption of infants 
who are British subjects) shall not apply in the case of any 
infant emigrating under the authority of the Secretary of State 
given under section 84(5) of, or paragraph 7 of Schedule 4 to, 
the principal Act, section 88 (5) of, or paragraph 7 of Schedule 2 
to, the principal Scottish Act, or section 17 of the Children Act 
1948 (which relate to the emigration of persons who have been 
committed to the care of a fit person or sent to an approved 
school or are in the care of a local authority). 


Miscellaneous 

56.—(1) Without prejudice to section 98 of the principal Act 
(which authorises a local education authority to institute pro- 
ceedings for an offence under Part I or Part JI of that Act) 
any such proceedings may be instituted by the council of a 
county or county borough, whether or not the council are the 
local education authority, and may, where the council are the 
local education authority, be instituted by them otherwise than 
in that capacity. 

(2) So much of subsection (5) of section 85 of the Local 
Government Act 1933 and subsection (2) of section 39 of the 
Children Act 1948 as restricts the matters that may be referred 
to or dealt with by committees established under those sections 
respectively shall not apply in relation to any functions exercis- 
able by a council in pursuance of this section. 


57.—(1) In section 39 of the principal Act and in section 46 
of the principal Scottish Act (which empower a court to prohibit 
the publication in newspapers of pictures or matter leading to 
the identification of children and young persons concerned in 
certain proceedings) the words “ which arise out of any offence 
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against, or any conduct contrary to, decency or morality” shall Parr Ill 
be omitted and for the word “ against” in paragraph (a) there 
shall be substituted the words by or against“. 


(2) Section 49 of the principal Act and section 54 of the 
principal Scottish Act (which restrict newspaper reports of pro- 
ceedings in juvenile courts) shall, with the necessary modifica- 
tions, apply in relation to any proceedings on appeal from a 
juvenile court (including an appeal by case stated or, in Scotland, 
stated case) as they apply in relation to proceedings in a juvenile 
court. 

(3) In the said section 39 the expression “ court ” shall include 
any court in Scotland and in the said section 46 that expression 
shall include any court in England and Wales, and— 

(a) in the said section 49 references to a juvenile court 
shall be construed as including references to a juvenile 
court as defined in section 50(5) of the principal 
Scottish Act or constituted in accordance with section 
51 of that Act; and 

(b) in the said section 54 references to a juvenile court shall 
be construed as including references to a juvenile court 
constituted in accordance with the principal Act. 


(4) The said sections 39 and 49 and the said sections 46 and 
54 shall, with the necessary modifications, apply in relation to 
sound and television broadcasts as they apply in relation to 
newspapers. 


58. Where a person was at or after the time when he attained Powers of 
the age of seventeen in the care of a local authority under the local N 
Children Act 1948, the principal Act or the principal Scottish cecal cence 
Act, or by virtue of an order under the Matrimonial Proceed- formerly in 
ings (Children) Act 1958 or the Matrimonial Proceedings their care. 
(Magistrates’ Courts) Act 1960, but has ceased to be in their 
care, then, while he is under the age of twenty-one, the local 
authority, if so requested by him, may cause him to be visited, 
advised and befriended and, in exceptional circumstances, to 
be given financial assistance. 


59,—(1) The Secretary of State may, after consulting such Adjustment 
local authorities or associations of local authorities as he thinks between local 
fit, by statutory instrument make regulations providing, in such or PAEA Bs 
cases as may be prescribed by the regulations, for the recovery, maintaining 
by a local authority providing a remand home from such other persons in 
local authority as may be so prescribed, of such sum in respect remand homes. 
of a person detained in the remand home as may be determined 
in accordance with a rate prescribed from time to time by order 
made by the Secretary of State by statutory instrument ; and any 
such order may prescribe different rates for different circum- 


stances. 
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(2) No sum shall be recoverable under such regulations in 
any case where the expenses of maintaining the person detained 
in the remand home are treated under section 11(3) of this Act 
as if they were expenses incurred by the authority as managers 
of an approved school or are recoverable under section 51(3) of 
the Children Act 1948 (which provides for the recovery of 
expenses where a child is removed to a place of safety); but 
where regulations under this section are in force, any expenses 
incurred by a local authority in maintaining a person in a remand 
home and recoverable under the said section 51(3) shall for the 
purposes of that section be taken to be equal to such sum as 
might, but for this subsection, be recoverable in respect of that 
person under the regulations. 


(3) Any payment by a local authority which is made or deter- 
mined in pursuance of this section shall be treated for the pur- 
poses of Schedule 1 to the Local Government Act 1958 or, as 
the case may be, Schedule 1 to the Local Government and 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland) Act 1958 as 
expenses incurred in respect of remand homes (and accordingly 
as excluded from relevant expenditure for the purposes of 
general grants). 


(4) A statutory instrument containing regulations under this 
section shall be subject to annulment in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of either House of Parliament. 


Supplementary provisions 


60. There shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment any expenses incurred by the Secretary of State under this 
Act and any increase attributable to this Act in the moneys so 
payable under any other enactment. 


61.—(1) Any expenditure incurred by virtue of this Act by 
the council of a county or county borough shall be relevant 
expenditure for the purposes of sections 2 and 3 of the Local 
Government Act 1958 (which relate to general grants) whether 
or not it is expenditure specified in Part I of Schedule 1 to that 
Act, unless it is expenditure excluded by any provision of Part II 
of that Schedule. 


(2) The Minister of Housing and Local Government shall have 
power, by an order made in the like manner and subject to the 
like provisions as a general grant order, to vary the provisions 
of any general grant order made before the commencement of 
this 1255 for a grant period ending after the commencement of 
this Act. 


(3) Any order made by virtue of this section may be made for 
all or any of the years comprised in the said grant period, as 
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may be specified in the order, and in respect of the year or years Part III 
so specified shall 
(a) increase the annual aggregate amount of the general 
grants, and 
(b) vary any other matter prescribed by the said general 
grant order, 
to such extent and in such manner as may appear to the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government to be appropriate having 
regard to any additional expenditure incurred or likely to be 
incurred by councils of counties or county boroughs in con- 
sequence of the passing of this Act. 


(4) The provisions of this section shall have effect without 
prejudice to the exercise of any power conferred by section 2(4) 
of the Local Government Act 1958 (which confers power to vary 
general grant orders in consequence of unforeseen increases in 
the level of prices, costs or remuneration). 


(5) In this section the expressions general grant order and 
grant period ” have the meanings respectively assigned to them 
by subsection (6) and subsection (7) of section 1 of the Local 
Government Act 1958. 


62.—(1) Any expenditure incurred by virtue of this Act by Effect of Act 
the council of a county or of a large burgh shall be relevant on general 
expenditure for the purposes of sections 2 and 3 of the Local Scotland. 
Government and Miscellaneous Financial Provisions (Scotland) 

Act 1958 (which relate to general grants) whether or not it is 
expenditure specified in Schedule 1 to that Act. 


(2) The Secretary of State shall have power, by an order 
made in the like manner and subject to the like provisions as 
a general grant order, to vary the provisions of any general 
grant order made before the commencement of this Act for a 
grant period ending after the commencement of this Act. 


(3) Any order made by virtue of this section may be made 
for all or any of the years comprised in the said grant period, 
as may be specified in the order, and in respect of the year 
or years so specified shall increase the annual aggregate amount 
of the general grants to such extent as may appear to the Sec- 
retary of State to be appropriate having regard to any additional 
expenditure incurred or likely to be incurred by councils of 
counties or of large burghs in consequence of the passing of 
this Act. 


(4) The provisions of this section shall have effect without 
prejudice to the exercise of any power conferred by section 2(2) 
of the Local Government and Miscellaneous Financial Provi- 
sions (Scotland) Act 1958 (which confers power to vary general 
grant orders in consequence of unforeseen increases in the level 
of prices, costs or remuneration). 
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(5) In this section the expressions general grant order and 
“grant period” have the meanings respectively assigned to 
them by subsection (5) and subsection (6) of section 1 of the 
Local Government and Miscellaneous Financial Provisions 
(Scotland) Act 1958. 

(6) This section extends to Scotland only. 

63.—(1) In this Act “ the principal Act ” means the Children 
and Young Persons Act 1933 and “ the principal Scottish Act ” 
means the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act 1937. 

(2) References in this Act to any enactment are references 
thereto as amended and include references thereto as applied, 
by any other enactment including, except where the context 
otherwise requires, any enactment contained in this Act. 


64.—(1) The enactments mentioned in Schedule 3 to this Act 
shall have effect subject to the amendments specified therein. 

(2) This Act shall have effect subject to the transitional pro- 
visions contained in Schedule 4 to this Act. 

(3) The enactments specified in Schedule 5 to this Act are 
hereby repealed to the extent specified in column 3 of that 
Schedule. 


65.—(1) This Act may be cited as the Children and Young 


Persons Act 1963. 


(2) This Act and the Children and Young Persons Acts 1933 
to 1956 may be cited as the Children and Young Persons Acts 
1933 to 1963, and this Act and the Children and Young Persons 
(Scotland) Acts 1937 and 1956 may be cited as the Children 
and Young Persons (Scotland) Acts 1937 to 1963. 

(3) This Act, except in so far as it amends any Act not con- 
strued as one with the principal Act or the principal Scottish 
Act, shall be construed, in its application to England and Wales. 
as one with the principal Act and, in its application to Scotland, 
as one with the principal Scottish Act. 

(4) The following provisions of this Act do not extend to 
Scotland, that is to say, Part I except sections 1, 10 and 32, 
sections 56 and 61, and Schedules 1 and 2 and Schedule 4 
except paragraph 3. 

(5) Subsections (1) and (2) of section 10 and sections 42 and 
53(1) of this Act, paragraphs 7, 8, 27, 34 and 50 of Schedule 3, 
and so much of Schedule 5 as relates to section 25 and section 26 
of the principal Act, extend to Northern Ireland. 

(6) This Act shall come into operation on such day as the 
Secretary of State may by order made by statutory instrument 
appoint, and different days may be so appointed for different 
purposes; and any reference in any provision of this Act to 
the commencement of this Act shall be construed as a reference 
to the time at which that provision comes into operation. 
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SCHEDULES 


SCHEDULE 1 
SUPERVISION ORDERS 
Contents and duration of supervision orders 


1. Subject to the provisions of this Schedule, a supervision order 
may contain such provisions as the court, having regard to the 
particular circumstances of the case, considers necessary for effect- 
ing the purpose of the order. 


2. A supervision order shall cease to have effect when the person 
placed under supervision attains the age of eighteen. 


Discharge and amendment 


3.—(1) A juvenile court may, upon the application of the person 
under supervision, or of the person under whose supervision he 
is, discharge the supervision order. 


(2) Without prejudice to its power under the preceding sub- 
paragraph, where an order is in force committing the person under 
supervision to the care of a fit person, the juvenile court may dis- 
charge the supervision order on the application of that person or, 
where the other order is revoked, without any application. 


4—1) Subject to sub-paragraph (2) of this paragraph, if a 
juvenile court is satisfied that a person under supervision proposes 
to change, or has changed, his residence to another petty sessions 
area, the court may, and if an application in that behalf is made 
by the person under whose supervision he is shall, by order amend 
the supervision order by substituting for the petty sessions area 
named therein (or, as the case may be, by inserting therein) the 
petty sessions area where the person under supervision proposes to 
reside or is residing. 


(2) If the supervision order contains requirements which, in the 
opinion of the court, cannot be complied with unless the person 
under supervision continues to reside in the same petty sessions 
area, the court shall not amend the order as aforesaid unless, in 
accordance with the following provisions of this Schedule, it cancels 
those requirements or substitutes therefor other requirements 
which can be so complied with. 


5.—{(1) Subject to sub-paragraph (2) of this paragraph, a juvenile 
court may, on the application of any person, by order amend a 
supervision order— 

(a) by substituting for the supervision of a probation officer 
supervision by a person appointed for the purpose by the 
court: or 

(b) by substituting for the supervision of a person appointed 
for the purpose by the court supervision by some other 
person so appointed or supervision by a probation officer ; 
or 
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(c) by cancelling any of the requirements of the order or by 
inserting therein (either in addition to or in substitution 
for any such requirement) any requirement which could be 
included in the order if it were then being made by the 
court. 


(2) A court shall not amend a supervision order under this 
paragraph— 


(a) by reducing the period of supervision specified in the order, 
or by extending that period beyond the end of three years 
from the date of the original order ; or 


(b) by inserting therein a requirement that the person under 
supervision shall submit to treatment for his mental 
condition unless the amending order is made within three 
months after the date of the original order. 


6.—(1) Where an application for the discharge or amendment of 
a supervision order made in respect of any person is made by the 
person under whose supervision he is, the applicant may, for the 
purpose of the application, bring the person under supervision 
before the court. 


(2) Where a court proposes to amend a supervision order by 
imposing a requirement that the person under supervision shall reside 
in an institution or submit to treatment for his mental condition the 
court shall summon the person under supervision to appear before 
the court. 


Requirements as to residence and treatment 


7. A supervision order may not contain any requirement as to the 
place of residence of the person placed under supervision or as to 
treatment for his mental condition unless he either is under the 
age of fourteen or consents to the requirement. 


8. The period for which a person may be required by a super- 
vision order to reside in an approved probation hostel, an approved 
probation home or any other institution or to submit to treatment 
for his mental condition shall not exceed twelve months. 


9. A supervision order requiring the person under supervision to 
submit to treatment for his mental condition shall specify one of 
the following as the treatment required, that is to say— 


(a) treatment as a resident patient in a hospital or mental 
nursing home within the meaning of the Mental Health 
Act 1959, but not in a special hospital within the meaning 
of that Act ; 


(b) treatment as a non-resident patient at an institution or 
place specified in the order ; or 


(c) treatment by or under the direction of a fully registered 
medical practitioner specified in the order. 


10. Where a medical practitioner by whom or under whose direc- 
tion a person (in this paragraph referred to as “ the patient ”) is being 
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treated.for his mental condition in pursuance of any requirement of 
a supervision order is of opinion— 

(a) that the treatment should be continued beyond the period 

specified in that behalf in the order; or 

(b) that the patient needs different treatment ; or 

(c) that the patient is not susceptible to treatment ; or 

(d) that the patient does not require further treatment ; 
or where the practitioner is for any reason unwilling to continue to 
treat or direct the treatment of the patient, he shall make a report 
in writing to that effect to the person under whose supervision 
the patient is and that person shall apply to a juvenile court for 
the variation or cancellation of the requirement. 


Selection of probation officers 


11. The probation officer under whose supervision a person is to 
be placed shall be selected under arrangements made by the probation 
committee. 


12. If the probation officer so selected dies or is unable for any 
reason to carry out his duties, or if the case committee dealing with 
the case think it desirable that another person should take his place, 
another probation officer shall be selected in like manner. 


13. The probation officer under whose supervision a girl is placed 
shall be a woman. 


Notification of orders 


14. The court by which a supervision order is made or amended 
shall forthwith give or send a copy of its order— 
(a) to the person under supervision; and 
(b) to the person under whose supervision he is placed: and 
(c) where the person under supervision is required to reside in 
an institution, to the person in charge of the institution ; 
and 
(d) where the person under supervision is required to reside in 
an institution which is neither an approved probation 
hostel or home nor a mental nursing home or hospital 
within the meaning of the Mental Health Act 1959 in which 
he is required to reside for the purpose of treatment as a 
resident patient, to the Secretary of State ; and 
(e) where the petty sessions area named in the order is not the 
petty sessions area for which the court acts, to the clerk 
to the justices for the petty sessions area named in the 
order ; 
and, in the case mentioned in sub-paragraph (e) of this paragraph, 
shall also send to the clerk to the said justices such documents and 
information relating to the case as the court considers likely to be 
of assistance to them. 
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SCHEDULE 2 
CONSTITUTION OF JUVENILE COURTS 


PART I 
OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN AREA 


Juvenile court panels 


1. The following provisions of this Part of this Schedule shall 
have effect as respects any area outside the metropolitan stipendiary 
court area and the City of London. 

2. A justice shall not be qualified to sit as a member of a juvenile 
court unless he is a member of a juvenile court panel, that is to say, 
a panel of justices specially qualified to deal with juvenile cases. 


3. Subject to the following provisions of this Part of this Schedule, 
a juvenile court panel shall be formed for every petty sessions area. 


Combined juvenile court panels 


4. A magistrates’ courts committee may make recommendations to 
the Secretary of State— 


(a) for the formation of a combined juvenile court panel for two 
or more petty sessions areas, or 

(b) for the dissolution of any such combined juvenile court 
panel, 


if the committee’s area comprises at least one of the petty sessions 
areas concerned. 


5. It shall be the duty of the magistrates’ courts committee for 
any area, if directed to do so by the Secretary of State, to review the 
functioning of juvenile courts in their area and on completion of the 
review to submit to the Secretary of State either a report making 
such recommendations as are mentioned in paragraph 4 of this 
Schedule or a report giving reasons for making no such recom- 
mendations. 


6. Subject to the provisions of this Schedule— 


(a) where a magistrates’ courts committee make such recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of State, he may make an order 
giving effect to them subject to any modifications he thinks 
fit; and 

(b) where a magistrates’ courts committee fail to comply within 
six months with a direction of the Secretary of State under 
the preceding paragraph, or the Secretary of State is dis- 
satisfied with the report submitted in pursuance of such a 
direction, he may make such order as he thinks fit for the 
purposes mentioned in paragraph 4 of this Schedule. 


Effect of order establishing combined panel 


7. Where a combined juvenile court panel is formed for any petty 
sessions areas any justice who is a member of the panel may exercise 
in relation to each of the areas any jurisdiction exercisable by him 
as a member of a juvenile court. 
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Restrictions on formation of combined panels 
8. No order under this Schedule shall provide for the formation 
of a combined juvenile court panel for an area which includes— 
(a) a county or part of a county and the whole or part of 
another county ; or 
(b) two county boroughs. 


9. An order under this Schedule providing for the formation 
of a combined juvenile court panel for an area which comprises a 
borough having a separate magistrates’ courts committee shall not 
be made except with the consent of every magistrates’ courts com- 


mittee the whole or part of whose area is included in the area for. 


which the combined panel is formed. 


Consultations and notices 


10. A magistrates’ courts committee, before submitting recom- 
mendations for an order under this Schedule, shall consult and, when 
submitting any such recommendations, shall give notice to— 


(a) the justices acting for any petty sessions area concerned which 
is within the committee’s area (except where the com- 
mittee’s area is a borough); and 


(b) any other magistrates’ courts committee the whole or part 
of whose area is concerned ; 


and shall also consult the said justices before commenting on any 
recommendations on which they are consulted under this paragraph 
by another magistrates’ courts committee. 


11. Where the Secretary of State proposes to make an order under 
this Schedule in a case where either no recommendations have been 
made to him or the proposed order departs from the recommenda- 
tions made to him, he shall send a copy of the proposed order to the 
magistrates’ courts committee for any area the whole or part of which 
is concerned and to the justices acting for any petty sessions area 
concerned. 


12. Where notice of recommendations or a copy of a proposed 
order is required to be sent under the preceding paragraphs to any 
justices or committee, the Secretary of State shall, before making 
an order, consider any representations made to him by the justices 
or committee, or by any juvenile court panel concerned, within 
one month from the time the notice was given or the copy of 
the proposed order was sent. 


Part II 
METROPOLITAN AREA 
13. The following provisions of this Part of this Schedule shall 
have effect as respects the metropolitan stipendiary court area and 
the City of London (in this Part of this Schedule referred to as the 
metropolitan area). 
C2 
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14. Juvenile courts shall be constituted for the whole of the 
metropolitan area but shall sit for such divisions and in such places 
as the Secretary of State may by order specify, without prejudice, 
however, to their jurisdiction with respect to the whole area. 


15. Subject to the following provisions of this Schedule— 


(a) each juvenile court shall consist of a chairman and two 
other members and shall have both a man and a woman 
among its members ; 


(b) the chairman shall be a person nominated by the Secretary 
of State to act as chairman of juvenile courts for the 
metropolitan area and shall be either a metropolitan 
stipendiary magistrate or a justice of the peace for the 
county of London selected, in such manner as may be 
provided by an order of the Secretary of State, from a panel 
of such justices from time to time nominated by him; and 


(c) the other members shall be justices so selected from that 
panel. 


16. If at any time, by reason of illness or other emergency, no 
person nominated under paragraph 1500) of this Schedule is avail- 
able to act as chairman of a juvenile court, any metropolitan 
stipendiary magistrate or, with the consent of the Secretary of State, 
any justice of the peace selected as aforesaid from the said panel, 
may act temporarily as chairman. 


17. Where it appears to the chairman that a juvenile court 
cannot, without adjournment, be fully constituted, and that an 
adjournment would not be in the interests of justice, the chairman 
may sit with one other member (whether a man or a woman) or, if a 
metropolitan stipendiary magistrate, may sit alone. 


18. The Secretary of State, in nominating any persons under this 
Part of this Schedule, shall have regard to the previous experience 
of the persons available and their special qualifications for dealing 
with juvenile cases; and every such nomination shall.be for a 
specified period and shall be revocable by the Secretary of State. 


19. The enactments relating to the provision of land and buildings 
required for the purposes of metropolitan magistrates’ courts shall 
extend and be deemed always to have extended to the provision 
of land and buildings required for the purposes of juvenile courts 
constituted for the metropolitan area. 


PART III 
GENERAL 


20. An order of the Secretary of State under this Schedule shall 
be made by statutory instrument and may be revoked or varied by 
a subsequent order thereunder. 


21. Any such order may contain supplementary, incidental and 
consequential provisions. 
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SCHEDULE 3 
MINOR AND CONSEQUENTIAL AMENDMENTS 
The principal Act 


1. In section 1(1), the words “or in default of payment of such 


a fine ” shall be omitted in both places where they occur. 


2. In section 3, the words “or in default of payment of such 
a fine shall be omitted. 


3. In section 4(1), the words “or in default of payment of such 
a fine ” shall be omitted. 


4, For subsection (3) of section 18 there shall be substituted the 
following subsection :—. 
“ (3) Nothing in this section, or in any byelaw made under this 
section, shall prevent a child from taking part in a performance— 
(a) under the authority of a licence granted under this Part 
of this Act; or 
(b) in a case where by virtue of section 37(3) of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1963 no licence under 
that section is required for him to take part in the 
performance.” 
5. In section 23, for the words “ public performance” there shall 
be substituted the words “performance to which section 37 of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1963 applies and”. 


6—(1) In subsection (2) of section 24 for the words “petty 
sessional court” there shall be substituted the words “local 
authority ”. 

(2) In subsection (4) of that section for the word “court”, in both 
places where it occurs, there shall be substituted the word 
“ authority ”. 


7. In the proviso to section 25(1), for the words “ Great Britain 
and Ireland” there shall be substituted the words “the United 
Kingdom. 

8. In section 2601), the words or in default of payment of such 
a fine shall be omitted. 


9. In section 28(1) for the words “an entertainment or perform- 
ance there shall be substituted the words a performance. 


10. In section 29(3), for the words The said provisions“ there 
shall be substituted the words The provisions of this Part of this 
Act relating to employment“. 


11. In section 40(1), for the words from “ to take him ” to “ detain 
him there” there shall be substituted the words “to take him to a 
place of safety, or authorising any constable to remove him with 
or without search to a place of safety, and a child or young person 
taken to a place of safety in pursuance of such a warrant may be 
detained there. 


12. In section 48(1), the words “or an application relating to” 
and the words or application ” shall be omitted. 
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13. In section 53(4), for the words shall return” there shall be 
substituted the words “ may be arrested without warrant by any 
constable and taken ” ; and the words from “and if he fails “to the 
end of the section shall be omitted. 


14.—(1) In subsection (1) of section 56, for the words “if it 
thinks fit” there shall be substituted the words “and, if it is not 
a juvenile court, shall unless satisfied that it would be undesirable 
to do so”. 

(2) For subsection (2) of that section there shall be substituted the 
following subsection :— 

“ (2) Where any case is so remitted— 

(a) the offender shall have the same right of appeal against 
any order of the court to which the case is remitted 
as if he had been found guilty by that court, but shall 
have no right of appeal against the order of remission ; 
and 

(b) any appeal against the finding of guilt shall, if the finding 
was made by a juvenile or other magistrates’ court, 
be made to the court of quarter sessions having 
jurisdiction to hear an appeal under paragraph (a) of 
this subsection.” 


15. In section 58, for the words “for the detention of the person 
to whom it relates” there shall be substituted the words for his 
detention in that approved school or in such other approved school 
as the Secretary of State may from time to time determine. 


16. After subsection (2A) of section 62 there shall be inserted the 
following subsection :— 
“ (2B) A person of or over the age of sixteen who is or has 
been married shall not be brought before or dealt with by a 
juvenile court under this section.” 


17.—(1) In section 67(1), after the words “committed, or” there 
shall be inserted the words “ any person ” 


(2) In section 67(2), after the 1 five foregoing sections“ 
there shall be inserted the words “ or subsection (8) of section 84 
of this Act” 


18. In 1 (2) and (7) of section 70, for the words from 
5 by reason of ” to “ education)” there shall be substituted the words 

in respect of a person brought before a juvenile court under section 
404 of the Education Act 1944”, 


19. In section 73, the words “ under the foregoing provisions of 
this Act” shall be omitted and at the end of the proviso there shall 
be added the words “nor to a person detained under this section or 

under section 17 of the Criminal Justice Act 1961 ”. 


20.—(1) In subsection (1) of section 84, after the words “in this 
section“ there shall be inserted the words “and the next following 
section ” 

(2) In ‘subsection (6) of that section the words “ upon the applica- 
tion of any person ” shall be omitted. 


21. In section 85(1), for the words from who, having no parent” 
to the end of the subsection there shall be substituted the words 
beyond the control of his parent or guardian“. 
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22. In section 90(5), the following shall be substituted for para- 
graph (b):— 
(b) is made in respect of a person brought before a juvenile 
court under section 40A of the Education Act 1944”. 


23. In section 102(1)(a), after the words “ probation officer or 
other person ” there shall be inserted the words “(including an order 
under section 51(1) of the Children and Young Persons Act 1963)”. 


24. In section 107(1), the words “and the City of London” shall 
be added at the end of the definition of metropolitan police court 
area 


25. For sub-paragraph (1) of paragraph 9 of Schedule 4 there shall 
be substituted the following sub- paragraph: 

“(1) The Secretary of State may at any time order a person 
under the care of the managers of an approved school to be 
discharged or, with the consent of the Secretary of State con- 
cerned with the administration of the Children and Young 
Persons (Scotland) Act 1937, to be transferred to the care of the 
managers of a school in Scotland which is an approved school 
within the meaning of that Act ; and may, without prejudice to 
his power to determine the school] in which any person is to be 
detained at any time, order a person not detained but under the 
care of the managers of an approved school to be transferred to 
the care of the managers of another approved school.” 


26. For sub-paragraph (3) of paragraph 12 of Schedule 4 there 
shall be substituted the following sub- paragraph: 

(3) A local authority for the purposes of Parts III and IV 
of this Act shall, if requested to do so by the managers of an 
approved school, cause to be visited, advised and befriended 
any person who is or is likely to be in their area while out 
under supervision from that school, any person detained in 
or out under supervision from that school whose parent or 
guardian is in their area, and any person in their area who 
may be visited, advised and befriended in pursuance of para- 
graph 7 of Schedule 2 to the Criminal Justice Act 1961.” 


27. In paragraph 13 of Schedule 4, for the words from 
protection and privileges” to the end of the paragraph there shall 
be substituted the words “ powers, protection and privileges— 

(i) in the United Kingdom or the Isle of Man, of a constable ; 

(ii) in Jersey, of a member of the police; 

(iii) in any other part of the Channel Islands, of an officer 
of police within the meaning of section 43 of the Larceny 
(Guernsey) Law 1958, or any corresponding law for the 
time being in force.” 


The Summary Jurisdiction (Appeals) Act 1933 


28. In section 8(1), after the words “to which this Act applies” 
there shall be inserted the words “and with respect to cases of 
persons committed by a juvenile court to quarter sessions under 
section 28 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act 1952 or section 67 of the 
Mental Health Act 1959 “. 
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Scu. 3 The principal Scottish Act 

29.—{1) In subsection (1) of section 28, for paragraph (a) there 
shall be substituted the following paragraph: 

“ (a) if he is under the age of thirteen years, or if, after the 
coming into force of regulations under section 32(2) of the 
Education (Scotland) Act 1962, he is under the age of 
fourteen years 

(2) For subsection (3) of that section there shall be substituted the 
following subsection : — 

“ (3) Nothing in this section or in any byelaw made under 
this section shall prevent a child from taking part in a 
performance— 

(a) under the authority of a licence granted under this Part 
of this Act ; or 

(b) in a case where by virtue of section 37(3) of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1963 no licence 
under that section is required for him to take part in 
the performance.” 

30. In section 33, for the words “public performance” there 
shall be substituted the words “ performance to which section 37 of 
the Children and Young Persons Act 1963 applies and”. 

31. In section 36(1), for the words “an entertainment or perform- 
ance there shall be substituted the words a performance 

32. In section 38(3), for the words The said provisions” there 
shali be substituted the words The provisions of this Part of this 
Act relating to employment”. 

33. After subsection (5) of section 87 there shall be inserted the 
following subsection :— 

“ (6) In this section ‘school’, in relation to England and 
Wales, includes a remand home designated as a classifying 
centre under section 11 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act 1963.” ö 

34. In paragraph 13 of Schedule 2 for the words from “ powers, 
protection and privileges to the end of the paragraph there shall be 
substituted the words “ powers, protection and privileges— 

(i) in the United Kingdom or the Isle of Man, of a constable ; 

(ii) in Jersey, of a member of the police; 

(iii) in any other part of the Channel Islands, of an officer of 
police within the meaning of section 43 of the Larceny 
(Guernsey) Law 1958, or any corresponding law for the 
time being in force.” 


$ 


‘ 


The Education Act 1944 
35.—(1) After subsection (4) of section 40 there shall be inserted 
the following: subsection : — 

“ (4A) Without prejudice to the institution of proceedings for 
an offence under section 37 of this Act or the exercise of the 
power conferred on a court by subsection (3A) of this section, 
where the parent of a child has failed to comply with the 
requirements of a school attendance order served on him the 
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local education authority who served the order may bring the 
child before a juvenile court and the juvenile court, unless it 
appears to it that the child is receiving efficient full-time educa- 
tion suitable to his age, ability and aptitude otherwise than at 
school, may make any order which it has power to make under 
section 62 of the Children and Young Persons Act 1933 in the 
case of persons who are brought before it under that section ; 
and if it does not make such an order it may direct that the 
school attendance order shall cease to be in force.” 
(2) In subsection (5) of that section, after the words “ subsection 
(4)” there shall be inserted the words or subsection (4A) “. 
36. After section 40 there shall be inserted the following section: 
“ Schoo! 40a.—(1) Without prejudice to the institution of pro- 
attendance ceedings for an offence under section 10 of the Children 
of vagrant and Young Persons Act 1933 (vagrants preventing children 
children. from receiving education), where it appears to a local 
education authority that a child of compulsory school age 
who is for the time being in their area is a child whom a 
person habitually wandering from place to place takes with 
him, the authority may bring the child before a juvenile 
court, and the court, unless it appears to it that he is 
receiving efficient full-time education suitable to his age, 
ability and aptitude, may make any order which it has 
power to make under section 62 of the said Act of 1933 
in the case of persons who are brought before it under that 
section. 
(2) For the purposes of the Children and Young Persons 
Acts 1933 to 1963, any child who is about to be brought 
or is brought before a juvenile court by virtue of this 
section shall be deemed to be a child about to be brought 
or, as the case may be, brought before such a court 
under the said section 62, and any order made by a 
juvenile court under this section shall be deemed to be 
an order made under that section.” 


The Family Allowances Act 1945 
37. In section 11(1), paragraph (b) shall be omitted, and after 
paragraph (c) there shall be added the following paragraph :— 
“ (d) during which there is in force a provision of an order made 
by virtue of section 9 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act 1963 or an order under section 73(2) of the Children 
and Young Persons (Scotland) Act 1937 committing the child 
to custody in any place.” 


The Children Act 1948 
38. For subsection (8) of section 3 there shall be substituted the 
following. subsection : — 
“ (8) Any person who— 

(a) knowingly assists or induces or persistently attempts to 
induce a child to whom this subsection applies to run 
away, or 

(b) without lawful authority takes away such a child, or 
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(c) knowingly harbours or conceals such a child who has 
run away or who has been taken away or prevents 
him from returning, 


shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
months or to both. 


This subsection applies to any child in the care of a local 
authority under section 1 of this Act with respect to whom a 
resolution is in force under section 2 thereof and for whom 
accommodation (whether in a home or otherwise) is being 
provided by the local authority in pursuance of Part II of this 
Act ; and references in this subsection to running away or taking 
away or to returning are references to running away or taking 
away from, or to returning to, a place where accommodation 
is or was being so provided.” 


39. In section 10(1), the words “has not attained the age of 
sixteen and ” shall be omitted. 


40.—(1) In subsection (1) of section 38, after the words “ the 
Children Act 1958” there shall be inserted the words “and of Parts 
I and III of the Children and Young Persons Act 1963”. 


(2) In subsection (2) of that section, after the words “ this Act” 
there shall be inserted the words “and of section 1 and Part III 
of the Children and Young Persons Act 1963 ”. 


41. In section 39(1), after paragraph (g) there shall be inserted the 
following: — 
“and 


(h) the Children and Young Persons Act 1963, except Part II 
and section 56.” 


42. In section 43(1) after the words “the Children and Young 
Persons Act 1933” there shall be inserted the words “sections 1, 
11 and 13 of the Children and Young Persons Act 1963”. 


43. In section 44(1), after the words “the Children and Young 
Persons (Scotland) Act 1937” there shall be inserted the words 
“section 1 of the Children and Young Persons Act 1963”. 


The Criminal Justice Act 1948 


44. In section 75, for the words “ young person”, in each place 
where they occur, there shall be substituted the words “a person 
under the age of eighteen who has attained the age of fourteen”, 
and after the words ‘‘sections 62 to 66” there shall be inserted 
the words or subsection (8) of section 84”. 


The Criminal Justice (Scotland) Act 1949- 
45. In section 72(1), for the words from “or under section 38 ” 


to “1956” there shall be substituted the words “ or under section 
36(4) or section 44(3) of the Education (Scotland) Act 1962”. 
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The Justices of the Peace Act 1949 


5 46. In section 1401), for the words from paragraph 1” to 
1 there shall be substituted the words section 15 of this 
ct”. 


The Criminal Justice Administration Act 1956 
47. In section 18(4), after the words “appeals from a juvenile 
court“ there shall be inserted the words “and to cases of persons 
committed by a juvenile court to quarter sessions under section 28 of 
the ee Courts Act 1952 or section 67 of the Mental Health 
Act x 


The Mental Health Act 1959 
48. In section 72(6)(a) after the words “said Act of 1933” 
there shall be added the words or section 23 (5) of the Children 
and Young Persons Act 1963”. 


49. In section 75(2), for the words from “including an order” 
to “1933” there shall be substituted the words including deten- 
tion in pursuance of a provision made by virtue of section 9 of 
the Children and Young Persons Act 1963 ”. 


The Criminal Justice Act 1961 
50.—(1) In subsection (1) of section 29, after the words 
remand home” there shall be inserted the words “ special reception 
centre or other place of safety ”. 


(2) In subsection (2) of that section, after the words taken back 
to the prison or other institution” there shall be added the words 
“or place”. 


(3) At the end of the section there shall be added the following 
subsection : — 

“ (3) In this section special reception centre’ has the same 
meaning as in the Children and Young Persons Act 1933 and 

place of safety has 
(a) in relation to England and Wales, the same meaning as 

in that Act; and 

(b) in relation to Scotland, the same meaning as in the 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act 1937; and 
(c) in relation to Northern Ireland, the same meaning as in 
the Children and Young Persons Act (Northern 

Ireland) 1950.” 
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51. In section 4(7), after the words “appeal from a juvenile 
court” there shall be inserted the words “or the case of a person 
committed by a juvenile court to quarter sessions under section 28 
of the 1 Courts Act 1952 or section 67 of the Mental 
Health Act 1959 ” 
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SCHEDULE 4 


TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


1. Nothing in this Act shall affect the operation of section 64 of the 
principal Act in relation to an application made thereunder before the 
repeal of that section. 


2. Section 20 of this Act shall not apply in relation to the case 
of any person committed to quarter sessions before the coming into 
operation of that section. 


3. Any licence under section 22 of the principal Act or under 
section 32 of the principal Scottish Act shall be treated as a licence 
under section 37 of this Act. 


4. The power to revoke or vary a licence under section 24 of the 
principal Act granted before the coming into operation of section 
41(1) of this Act shall be exercisable by the local education authority 
in whose area the place where the person to whom the licence relates 
is to be trained in accordance with the licence is situated, or if moré 
than one such place is specified in the licence, the local education 
authority for the area where the place first so specified is situated. 


5. On the coming into operation of section 8 of this Act so much 
of any approved school order as specifies any school shall cease to 
have effect. 


6.—(1) An approved school order made before the day on which 
section 9 of this Act comes into operation shall, if not then in effect, 
take effect on that day. 


(2) If on that day the person to whom the order relates has not 
been sent to an approved school and the authority or person respon- 
sible for conveying him to his school is not named in or endorsed 
on the order, a juvenile court acting for the place where he is shall 
on the application of any person specify that authority or person 
and shall cause the approved school order to be delivered to the 
authority or person so specified. 


7. Where an application under section 68(3) of the principal Act 
has not been determined on the coming into operation of section 8 
of this Act, the applicant may make an application under subsection 
(3) of the said section 8 at any time not later than thirty days after 
the coming into operation of that section. 


8. Any order under section 69(2) of the principal Act which is in 
force on the coming into operation of section 9 of this Act shall for 
the purposes of that section be treated as a provision made in pur- 
suance of subsection (1) thereof. 


9. A juvenile court panel formed for any two or more petty sessions 
areas before the coming into operation of Part I of Schedule 2 to this 
Act by an order under paragraph 1(3) of Schedule 2 to the principal 
Act shall be deemed to be a combined juvenile court panel formed 
under Part I of Schedule 2 to this Act and the order forming the 
panel may be revoked or varied by an order under that Part. 
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SCHEDULE 5 
ENACTMENTs REPEALED 


Session and 


Chapter Short Title Extent of Repeal 


23 & 24 Geo. 5. | The Children and Young | In section 1, in subsection (I), 
c. 12. Persons Act 1933. the words or in default of 
payment of such a fine“, in 
both places where they occur. 

In section 3, in subsection (1), 
the words “or in default of 
payment of such a fine. 

In section 4, in subsection (1), 
the words “ or in default of 
payment of such a fine ”. 

In section 14, subsection (3). 

Section 22. 

In section 24, subsections (3) 
and (5). 

In section 25, in subsection (1), 
the words he has attained 
the age of fourteen years 
and ”. 

In section 26, in subsection (1), 
the words or in default of 
payment of such a fine”. 

In section 29, subsections (1) 
and (2). 

In section 35, in subsection (2), 
the words “and, in proper 
cases, as to available approved 
schools ”. 

In section 39, in subsection (1), 
the words from which 
arise to decency or 
morality ”. 

In section 48, in subsection (1), 
the words “ or an application 
relating to” and the words 
or application“. 

In section 53, in subsection (4), 
the words from “and if he 
fails to the end of the sub- 
section. 

Section 61. 

In section 63, in subsection (1), 
the words “or any offence 
under section 10 of this Act“. 

Section 64. 

In section 66, in subsection (1), 
the words and he is under 
the age of seventeen years“, 
and subsection (2). 

In section 67, in subsection (1), 
the words child or young” 
in the second place where they 
occur; and in subsection (2), 
the words child or young. 

In section 68, subsections (2) 
and (3). 
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Session and 
Chapter 


23 & 24 Geo. 5. 


c. 12—cont. 


1 Edw. 8 & 
1 Geo. 6. 
c. 37. 


1 & 2 Geo. 6. 
c. 40. 


7 & 8 Geo. 6. 
c. 31. 


8 & 9 Geo. 6. 
c. 41, 


The Children and Young 


Short Title 


Persons Act 1933—cont. 


The Children and Young 
a (Scotland) Act 
1937, 


The Children and Young 
Persons Act 1938. 


The Education Act 1944 


The Family Allowances 
Act 1945, 


Extent of Repeal 


Section 69. 

In section 70, in subsection (3), 
the words which is made to 
take effect immediately ” and 
paragraph (a); and sub- 
sections (4) to (6). 

In section 72, in subsection (1), 
the words “or makes any 
endorsement upon ”. 

In section 73, the words 
“under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this Act ”. 

In section 84, in subsection (6), 
the words “ upon the applica- 
tion of any person and the 
proviso. 

In section 87, subsection (5). 

In section 107(1), in the defi- 
nition of “ Approved school 
order ”, the words “ child or 
young ”, and the definition 
of “In need of care and pro- 
tection ”. 

Schedule 2. 

In Schedule 4, paragraph 10. 

Section 32. 

In section 34, subsections (3) 
and (5). 

In section 37, paragraph (g). 

In section 38, subsections (1), 
(2) and (7). 

In section 46, in subsection (1), 
the words from “ which arise” 
to “ decency or morality . 

Section 1. 

In section 2, the proviso. 

Section 4. 

In section 5, the words “ or is 
beyond the control of his 
parent or guardian ”. 

In section 6, in subsection (2), 
the words or section 69”, 

Section 7. 

In the Schedule, the amendment 
of section 64 of the principal 


Act; and in the words 
inserted into section 84 of the 
principal Act, the words 


“ upon the application of any 
person ” and the proviso. 
Schedule 8 so far as it amends 
sections 22 and 61 of the 
principal Act. 
In section 11(1), paragraph (b). 
In section 26, in subsection (3), 
the word “ 69 and the word 


“%73” in the second place 
where it occurs. 
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Session and 
Chapter 


Short Title 


Cu. 37 


Extent of Repeal 


11 & 12 Geo. 6. 
c. 43. 


11 & 12 Geo. 6. 
c. 58. 


12, 13 & 14 
Geo. 6. 
c. 101. 


15 & 16 Geo. 6. 
& 1 Eliz. 2. 
c. 50. 


4 & 5 Eliz. 2 
c. 24, 


4 & 5 Eliz. 2. 
c. 69. 


7 & 8 Eliz. 2. 
c. 72. 


9 & 10 Eliz. 2. 
c. 39. 


The Children Act 1948 


The Criminal Justice Act 
1948. 


The Justices of the Peace 
Act 1949. 


The Children and Young 
Persons (Amendment) 
Act 1952. 


The Children and Young 
Persons Act 1956. 


The Sexual Offences Act 
1956. 


The Mental Health Act 
1959, 


The Criminal Justice Act 
1961. 


In section 10(1), the words 
“ has not attained the age of 
sixteen and ”. 

In section 19(1), the words 
not less than ten but ”. 

In section 48(2), the words “ of 
not less than ten but ”. 

Section 74. 

In Schedule 9, the entry relating 
to section 4 of the Children 
and Young Persons Act 1938. 

In section 11, subsections (5) to 
(8). 

In section 15, in subsection (5), 
the words from and the 
reference to the end of the 
subsection. 

Section 1. 

In section 3, subsections (2) 
and (3). 

In section 5, subsections (1) 
and (2). 

Section 6. 

Section 7. 

In the Schedule, paragraphs 4, 
6, 7 and 10. 

In section 2(2) the words from 
and the said powers to the 
end of the subsection. 

In the Schedule, paragraphs 
7(b) and 1405). 

In Schedule 3, the amendment 
of section 61(1) of the 
principal Act. 

In section 61, in subsection (1), 
the words or section 64” 
and in paragraph (a) the 
words from or that his 
parent to“ as the case may 
be”; subsection (2); and in 
subsection (3), the words or 
64”. 

In section 62, in subsection (4), 
the words “or section 64” 
and the words from and in 
the case to the end of the 
subsection. 

In section 70, in subsection (2), 
the words from or that ” to 
control him ”. 

In section 10, subsection (1). 
In Schedule 4, in the entry 
relating to section 53 of the 
principal Act, the words from 
“and for the words ” to the 
end of the entry; in the 
entry relating to Schedule 4 to 
the principal Act. the words 


Scu. 5 


5¹ 
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Scu. 5 


Cu. 37 


Session and 


Chapter Short Title 
9 & 10 Eliz. 2. | The Criminal Justice Act 
c. 39—cont. 1961—cont. 


Children and Young Persons Act 1963 


` Extent of Repeal 


from and in paragraph 12” 
to the end of the entry; in 
the entry relating to section 19 
of the Criminal Justice Act 
1948 the words from and 
for ” to the end of the entry; 
and the entry relating to 
section 48 of the Criminal 


Justice Act 1948. 
Table of Statutes referred to in this Act 


Short Title 


Session and Chapter 


Criminal Evidence Act 1898 

Oaths Act 1909 ... 

Guardianship of Infants Act 1925 

Children and Young Persons Act 1933 

Summary Jurisdiction (Appeals) Act 1933 

Local Government Act 1933 

Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act 
1937 

Children and Young Persons Act 1938 

Education Act 1944 x , 

Family Allowances Act 1945 

Children Act 1948 pe 

Criminal Justice Act 1948 ; 

Criminal Justice (Scotland) Act 1949 

Justices of the Peace Act 1949 

Shops Act 1950 z 

Maintenance Orders Act 1950 

Magistrates’ Courts Act 1952. 


Licensing Act 1953 ois 

Criminal Justice Administration ‘Act 1956 

Sexual Offences Act 1956 

Maintenance Orders Act 1958 

Matrimonial Proceedings (Children) Act 1958. 

Local Government Act 1958 

Local Government and Miscellaneous Financial 
Provisions (Scotland) Act 1958 

Children Act 1958 

Adoption Act 1958 Pas 

Licensing (Scotland) Act 1959 

Mental Health Act 1959 . 

Indecency with Children Act 1960 

Matrimonial Proceedings (Magistrates’ Courts) 
Act 1960 22 

Mental Health (Scotland) Act 1960 

Criminal Justice Act 1961 . 

Licensing Act 1961 ‘fe 

Criminal Justice Administration Act 1962 

Education (Scotland) Act 1962 wile 


61 & 62 Vict. c. 36. 

9 Edw. 7. c. 39. 

15 & 16 Geo. S. c. 45. 
23 & 24 Geo. 5. c. 12. 
23 & 24 Geo. 5. c. 38. 
23 & 24 Geo. 5. c. 51. 


& 1 Geo. 6. c. 37. 
. 6. c. 40. 


Geo. 

Geo. 6. C. 58. 

n 4 Geo. 6. c. 94. 
4 Geo. 6. c. 101. 

14 a 3 c. 28. 

14 Geo. 6. c. 37. 

15 & 16 Geo. 6 & 1 Eliz. 2. 


46. 
34. 
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39. 
40. 
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